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Art.   I.— GERMAN   NAVAL   AMBITIONS   AND   BRITISH 
SUPREMACY. 

1.  Hamburg  undlBremen  in  Gefakr.  Von  *  Hansa '  (Kapi- 
t&n  zur  See  A.  D.  Hoepner).    Altona :  J.  Hardt,  1906. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Tsyshimcu  By  Captain  V.  Semenoff. 
Translated  by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay,  2nd  King  Edward's 
Own  Gurkha  Rifles,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  George  Syden- 
ham Clarke.    London :  Murray,  1907. 

3.  Armageddon^  190-.  By  *  Seestem.*  Authorised  trans- 
lation by  G.  Herring.    London :  Kegan  Paul,  1907. 

4.  The  Naval  Annual,  1907.  Edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey. 
Portsmouth :  Griffin,  1907. 

5.  The  Art  of  Naval  Warfare:  Introditctory  Observations, 
"By  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  G.C.B.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  1907. 

Ik  international  naval  politics,  particularly  when  a  Peace 
Conference  is  in  progress,  it  is  well  to  face  the  facts  fairly 
and  squarely.  A  few  months  ago  the  English-speaking 
world  was  led  to  look  forward  to  the  assembly  at  The 
Hague  as  the  precursor  to  the  millennium,  when  all  the 
great  Powers  would  conspire  together  to  assuage  the 
horrors  of  war  and  lift  something  at  least  of  the  burden 
of  *  bloated  armaments '  from  the  shoulders  of  the  civil- 
ised peoples  of  the  world.  British  '  Dreadnoughts '  were 
to  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  peace,  as  though  British 
supremacy  afloat  had  not  been  for  a  century  the  supreme 
steadying  influence  in  Europe,  the  bulwark  against  the 
aggression  of  ambitious  forces,  and  the  shield  of  the 
lesser  nations  of  the  world.  If  we  may  judge  from  past 
^perienoe  and  from  recent  official  utterances  in  various 
VoL  207.— -Yo,  4/?,  b 
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2  GERMAN    NAVAL   AMBITIONS 

quarters  abroad,  the  Peace  Conference  will  be  a  dis- 
appointment to  those  sentimental  politicians  who  have 
persisted  in  rearing  fairy  castles  on  no  more  solid  founda- 
tions than  their  own  perf ervid  speeches,  speeches  which 
have  already  done  much  to  excite  suspicion  and  cause 
world-wide  uneasiness. 

Is  it  in  the  interests  of  peace  that  anything  should  be 
done  to  make  warfare  less  repulsive,  or  even  to  render 
private  property  immune  from  capture  ?  The  prospect 
of  war  in  its  horrible  primeval  nakedness,  with  all  ite 
consequences  to  owners  of  all  kinds  of  property,  is  one  of 
the  main  factors  in  preserving  peace.  Is  there,  again,  any 
reason  to  think  that  such  combined  pourparlers  by  the 
great  naval  and  military  Powers  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote even  a  limitation  of  armaments,  desirable  as  such 
an  end  would  be  ?  The  last  Conference  justifies  no  such 
hope.  The  Powers  last  met  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  Far 
from  contributing  to  a  lessened  expenditure  on  naval 
armaments,  the  pace  was  immediately  quickened  and  the 
rivalry  increased.  In  the  succeeding  five  years  the  British 
Navy  estimates  rose  by  seven  and  a  half  millions,  *  be- 
cause the  Government  of  that  day  patriotically  refused  to 
abandon  the  traditional  two-Power  standard  of  strength 
in  the  fa.ce  of  unparalleled  activity  in  foreign  shipyai*ds. 

On  the  other  hand,  between  1899  and  1905,  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  French,  German,  Bussian,  Italian,  and  the 
United  States  fieets  increased  by  no  less  than  24,345,6912. 
In  these  five  years  France  and  Italy  augmented  the  out- 
lay on  their  fleets  by  only  about  half  a  million  sterling 
each ;  Russia's  expenditure  increased  by  upwards  of  four 
millions ;  Grermany's  by  over  four  and  a  half  millions,  and 
that  of  the  great  American  democracy  by  14,604,0362.  If 
this  naval  expansion  was  not  the  direct  result  of  the 
mutual  suspicions  excited  by  the  deliberations  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  at  least  it  occurred  after  a  mass  of 
beatific  platitudes  had  been  exchanged  at  The  Hague  by 
the  chosen  diplomatists  of  the  world. 

Another  Peace  Conference  has  opened.  Russia  no 
longer  possesses  afieet ;  we  are  in  alliance  with  the  people 
of  Japan,  who  are  busy  digesting  their  costly  victory ;  we 
are  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  friendship  with  France, 

♦  *  Naval  Expenditure '  (principal  naval  Powers),  White  Paper,  No,  310, 
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the  United  States,  and  Italy ;  and  our  relations  with  Oor* 
many  may  be  termed  strictly  correct.  The  only  two 
nations  whose  naval  expenditure  continues  to  increase 
rapidly  are  the  United  States  and  Germany ;  and  the  only 
country  whose  expenditure  has  contracted  is  Great  Britain. 
In  three  years  the  British  people  have  economised  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  sterling  on  their 
navy,  while  in  the  same  period  American  expenditure  has 
been  swollen  by  about  seven  and  three  quarter  millions 
sterling,  and  that  of  Germany  by  about  three  millions 
sterling.  While  not  omitting  to  note  the  steady  effort  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  create  a  great  fleet,  for 
which,  owing  to  economic  causes,  a  heavy  price  must  be 
paid,  it  behoves  the  British  people  to  watch  with  cautious 
concentrated  attention  the  trend  of  German  naval  ambi- 
tions and  the  growth  of  German  sea-power,  if  merely 
because  only  a  streak  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of 
water  separates  Qreat  Britain  from  the  advanced  war 
station  of  the  German  fleet.  In  face  of  another  Peace 
Conference,  precedent  warns  us  to  stand  on  guard.  The 
growth  of  Germany  as  a  great  naval  Power  and  a  future 
rival  on  the  seas  to  Great  Britain  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  the  international  outlook.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  that,  just  when,  in  the.  face  of  th^ 
most  serious  emergency  threatenixig  British  defence 
policy,  the  whole  British  people  should  be  united  and 
alerts  a  Government  out  of  sympathy  with  the  best- 
informed  opinion  of  the  country  should  be  in  power.  It 
is  still  more  unfortunate  that  this  Administration  should 
be  supported  by  a  section  of  the  press  which  gives  least 
attention  to  the  bearing  of  foreign  affairs  upon  homo 
politics,  and  in  ignorance— assumed  or  real — of  what  is 
occurring  abroad,  attempts  to  paint  roseate  pictures  of  an 
early  day  when  war  shall  be  no  more.  The  Radical  press^ 
in  its  pursuit  of  what  it  describes  as  the  cause  of  peacQ, 
persists  in  misrepresenting  the  international  situation, 
and  by  suppressing  the  facts  refuses  to  permit  its  readers 
to  know  the  whole  truth. 

In  the  news  columns  of  a  journal,  whatever  its  politi- 
cal opinions,  the  facts  should  be  fairly  and  fully  stated. 
At  one  time  this  was  the  standard  of  English  journalism, 
but  unhappily  it  has  been  deserted  by  a  large  section  of 
the  press  which  gives  support  to  the  Government.    In 
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no  particular  is  this  defect  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  manner  in  which  persistent  efforts  have  been  made 
to  suppress  news  and  opinion  not  in  accord  with  the 
peace-at-any-price  policy  which  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  colleagues  have  borrowed,  with  appropriate  acknow- 
ledgments, from  the  Cobden  Club.  To  judge  from  the 
Radical  press,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  German 
people  regard  us  with  feelings  of  delight  and  affection ; 
that  they  are  busily  engaged  in  the  task  of  more  than 
doubling  the  strength  of  their  fleet  merely  with  the 
innocent  intention  of  promoting  international  sport  on 
the  waters ;  and  that  the  men-of-war  they  are  equipping 
are  intended  to  engage  in  ocean  races,  held  with  the  sole 
object  of  promoting  closer  sympathy  between  the  two 
peoples  and  drawing  them  closer  together  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship.  The  result  of  this  mistaken,  if  not  dishonest 
policy  of  suppressing  the  essential  facts  with  reference  to 
German  ambitions  is  that  a  large  section  of  the  public 
have  adopted  a  mistaken  view  of  German  aspirations, 
and  are  serenely  ignorant  of  the  real  and  disturbing 
factors  which  can  be  ignored  by  us  only  at  the  cost  of 
grievous  national  periL 

A  great  deal  has  appeared  in  the  Radical  press  with 
reference  to  what  has  been  described  as  the  '  peace  move- 
ment' in  Europe ;  and  declarations  by  unimportant  person- 
ages on  the  Continent  in  favour  of  disarmament  have  been 
issued  broadcast,  as  though  they  contained  explanations 
of  national  policy.  It  can  be  fully  admitted  that  the 
international  naval  situation  at  this  moment  is  generally 
less  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years  past.  But  this  has  not  been  due  to  the 
peaceful  influence  of  democratic  opinion  upon  the  declara- 
tions and  acts  of  rival  Powers.  The  area  of  naval  activity 
has  been  considerably  circumscribed.  The  Spanish  fleet 
was  practically  annihilated  in  the  war  with  the  United 
States ;  the  Russian  Navy  was  almost  destroyed  in  the 
struggle  with  Japan ;  M.  Pelletan,  the  former  socialistic 
Minister  of  Marine  in  France,  inflicted  injuries  upon  the 
French  fleet  hardly  less  serious  than  those  which  it  might 
have  suffered  in  a  conflict  against  an  enemy. 

These  events  have  been  reflected  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  British  fleet  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
reductions  in  war  strength  by  Spain,  Russia,  and  France 
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were  in  no  measure  due  to  that  great  uprising  of  the 
democracies  against  the  burdens  of  naval  armaments  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  from  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  newspapers  which  follow  his  lead — or  lead  him,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  which.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  was  fortunate  in  succeeding  to  office  at  a  moment 
when  war  had  reduced  the  number  of  potential  enemies, 
and  when  the  late  Government  had  built  up  a  supreme 
fleet,  and  by  its  wise  diplomacy  had  drawn  close  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  Great  Britain  and  four  of 
the  greatest  Powers  of  the  world.  During  the  Unionist 
regime  a  defensive  alliance  was  formed  with  Japan;  a 
period  of  cordial  friendship  with  the  United  States  was 
inaugurated;  the  entente  cordicUe  was  cemented  with 
France ;  and  by  tactful  and  conciliatory  words  and  actions 
wounded  Russian  susceptibilities  were  healed.  The 
present  Government  has  no  claim  to  any  credit  for  this 
widespread  improvement  in  the  international  situation. 
It  was  not  effected  by  a  cringing  policy  of  disarmament 
or  by  vapid  speeches,  but  was  carried  out  by  strong 
diplomatic  action  supported  at  every  point  by  a^  fleet 
adequate  to  repel  aggression.  Cobden  Club  policy,  which 
has  already  led  to  some  weakening  of  French  attachment 
to  this  country,  is  based  fundamentally  upon  weakness 
afloat  and  ashore.  The  aim  of  this  egregious  organisa- 
tion is  to  preach  peace  by  misrepresentation  and  sup- 
pression of  essential  facts  in  order  to  delude  the  British 
people  into  the  crowning  folly  of  reducing  the  extent 
of  their  naval  and  military  preparations  which  in  the 
past  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  position  in  the 
world  and  command  the  respect  of  those  who  in  our 
weakness  would  not  have  hesitated  to  strike. 

At  a  moment  when  light-hearted  sentimental  apostles 
of  peace  are  spreading  far  and  wide  stories  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  the  world  towards  an  era  of 
general  disarmament,  we  are  actually  witnessing  a  fresh 
development  in  the  contest  for  military  power  afloat. 
In  Europe  we  are  faced  with  the  spectacle  of  Russia  busy 
in  planning  the  rehabilitation  of  her  fleet;  and  British 
shipyards  are  even  assisting  in  the  task  under  our  very 
eyes.  France,  in  spite  of  industrial  and  financial  difficulties, 
is  engaged  upon  a  new  naval  programme  with  a  view  to 
regaining  her  position  as  the  second  great  naval  Power  of 
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the  world.  The  Secretary  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
has  successfully  urged  Congress  to  double  the  provision 
already  made  for  the  building  of  battleships  of  the  first 
class.  Japan  is  devoting  iall  her  energies  and  possibly 
more  of  her  substance  than  is  wise  to  the  crisatioti  of  a 
fleet  of  *  Dreadnoughts.'  Even  Italy  is  struggling  to  rise 
superior  to  the  conditions  which  hampeir  her,  and  has 
embarked  upon  new  engagements  for  the  fleet.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  spectacle  of  Germany,  which  has  for  years 
past  bent  all  her  energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  great 
fleet,  within  a  comparatively  few  hours'  steaming  of  the 
least  protected  entrance  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  do  not  refer  to  these  tendencies  in  an  alarmist 
mood.  The  story  of  the  ships  projected  by  foreign 
Powers  is  important  to  us  not  as  bearing  upon  our  own 
immediate  shipbuilding  activities,  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  great  democracies  like 
the  United  States  and  France,  not  less  than  in  monarchical 
countries  such  as  Russia,  Italy,  and  Gtermany.  As  has 
already  been  explained  in  a  former  number  of  the 
^Quarterly  Review,'  the  ]provision  made  on  the  advice  of 
the  Sea-lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  new  ships  for  the 
fleet  is  not  inadequate  in  the  existing  standards  of  sea 
strength  abroad.  The  effort  to  engineer  an  entirely  fatuous 
and  economically  unsound  agitation  against  the  reduced 
British  programme  by  attaching  exaggerated  importance 
to  foreign  *  paper '  programmes  has  failed,  as  in  view  of 
the  facts  and  figures  now  available  to  the  general  public 
in  the  *  Naval  Annual '  and  published  at  the  time  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Review,'  it  was  bound  to  f alL  But  the  fact 
that  all  these  great  Powers  are  engaged  in  plans  for 
piling  up  increased  armaments  completely  disposes  of  the 
igfnorant  picture  of  the  dawning  of  a  period  of  peace 
circulated  by  the  Radical  press. 

Nevertheless  we  do  not  believe  that  this  recently 
renewed  activity  necessarily  portends  a  great  conflict  in 
which  the  Powers  of  the  world  will  be  ranged  in  deadly 
antagonism.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that  it  is  due 
mainly  to  the  influence  and  terrible  results  of  the  late 
wars.  The  economical  effects  of  the  Spanish-American 
campaign,  of  the  South  African  war,  and  even  the  struggle 
between  Russia  and  Japan  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
have  heien  felt  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Europe 
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as  in  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  financial  equi- 
librium has  been  rudely  disturbed,  the  bourses  are  agitated 
and  nervous.  Most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  down  to 
boots  and  shoes,  which  the  poor  must  buy,  are  dearer 
because  Busssa  forced  Jai>an  to  fight  for  her  indepen- 
dence. These  wars  have  taught  enlightened  men  to  prize 
highly  the  blessings  of  peace,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
have. been  led  to  look  round  them  and  estimate  the 
mfluences  which  make  for  war.  No  impartial  observer 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
behind  the  brooding  silence  which  has  followed  upon  the 
war  in  the  Far  East  there  are  disturbing  whispers  from 
one  part  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  these  distant  rumblings 
of  struggles  for  territorial  conquest  and,  [even  more 
imminent,  for  economic  advantages,  which  have  driven 
peace-loving  peoples  like  the  French,  the  Italians,  and 
Americans  in  particular  to  lay  out  vast  sums  in  preparing 
to  defend  themselves  against  aggression. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  one  great  dis- 
tnrbing  influence  of  the  world  to-day  is  Gtermany.  This 
power  for  evil  lies  not  merely  in  the  economic  condition 
of  its  crowded  population  and  the  aims  and  ambitions  in 
which  it  has  been  nurtured,  but  in  the  system  under 
which  its  armaments  are  centralised  under  the  supreme 
control  of  one  man — ^the  German  Emperor — ^who  himself 
has  declared  that  he  is  the  War-lord.  At  this  moment 
the  German  peoples  are  seeking  fresh  fields  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  surplus  population,  and  fresh  markets  for 
bartering  their  industrial  products^  Over  and  over  again 
the  German  Emperor  has  opposed  his  Imperial  will  to 
emigration  outside  the  flag ;  and  he  has  led  his  people  to 
believe  that,  if  they  follow  his  lead,  they  may  by  diplomacy 
or  force  of  arms  acquire  a  land  of  promise  where  Germans 
will  find  wealth  and  happiness  under  the  widespread 
wings  of  the  Imperial  eagle.  With  this  end  in  view, 
the  German  Army  has  been  augmented  until  to-day  it 
occupies  pride  of  place,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in 
potential  fighting  power.  The  German  Emperor  inherited 
from,  his  grandfather  an  army  which  had  already  acquired 
a  war  edge,  and  he  also  succeeded  to  a  small  fleet  untried 
in  the  stem  school  of  war.  He  has  expressed  his  firm 
determination  that, '  as  my  grandfather  did  for  the  Army, 
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so  will  I  for  the  Navy  carry  out  the  work  of  reorganisa- 
tion'; and  his  Majesty  has  announced  that,  when  his 
schemes  have  been  completed, '  we  shall  be  able  to  impose 
peace  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land/ 

The  Oerman  Navy  is  differentiated  from  all  other 
navies  in  the  world  in  that  it  is  the  personal  instrument 
of  the  Imperial  will.  The  Emperor  is  de  facto  and  de  jure 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy ; 
and  the  Reichstag  merely  holds  the  purse-strings.  The 
Emperor,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  a  complaisant 
Chancellor,  may  any  morning  decide  that  German  interests 
are  menaced  and  may  press  an  electric  button,  which  will 
send  the  fleet,  massed  at  Kiel  or  even  more  likely  at 
Wilhelmshaven,  to  sea  prepared  in  every  detail  to  fight. 
The  ostensible  reason  for  warlike  action  might  have  no 
real  existence.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  action  might 
be  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  only  a  few  hours ; 
or  it  might  indeed  be  that  Germany  would  feel  herself  so 
strong  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  customary  pre- 
liminary to  hostilities.  In  any  case  the  significant  fact 
is  that  the  German  fleet  is  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  is  in  no  way  subservient  to  the  feelings 
of  the  German  people  or  to  the  policy  followed  by  this 
or  that  party  in  the  Beichstag. 

It  needs  no  contortion  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
circumstances  in  which  the  Emperor  might  actually 
press  the  button  sending  his  fleet  to  sea  for  war.  Pre- 
suming that  this  despatch  of  thefleet  had  not  been  preceded 
by  international  difficulties  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
world  or  any  declaration  of  war,  will  those  who  so  per- 
sistently ignore  the  power  of  the  blind  promptings  of 
patriotism  which  may  seize  a  people — ^particularly  that 
of  the  German  Empire — believe  that,  once  the  ruler  of 
Grermany  has  thrown  down  the  gage  of  battle  in  defence, 
or  in  aggressive  furtherance  of  German  influence,  the 
population  of  the  German  States,  mesmerised  by  dreams 
of  conquest  or  wealth  to  be  gained  at  the  gun's  mouth, 
would  fail  to  give  the  Kaiser  all  the  flnancial  and  moral 
support  he  might  require?  It  may  be  said  that  there 
has  never  been  such  action  as  this  in  the  past ;  but  let 
those  who  preach  peace  in  and  out  of  season  not  forget 
the  manner  in  which  Bismarck  justified  the  war  of  1870 
by  distorting  a  despatch,  and  the  combined  ardour  with 
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which  the  disunited  German  peoples  in  those  days  flung 
themselves  into  the  warlike  movement. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  picture  of  a  personal  monarchy 
controlling  the  destinies  of  an  empire  and  able  to  con- 
solidate peace  or  make  war  is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination.  At  least  it  is  not  a  figment  of  a  British 
imagination ;  it  is  entirely  German.  The  idea  of  secret 
preparations  for  war  and  a  sudden  attack  upon  a  neigh- 
bour when  that  neighbour  is  unprepared  and  has  had  no 
special  cause  to  stand  on  guard  is  a  German  invention 
which  has  been  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  German 
I>eopIe  not  once  or  twice,  but  many  times. 

The  latest  exponent  of  this  *  surprise-packet  war'  is 
the  author  of  a  brochure  entitled  *  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
in  Danger.'  The  author  is  a  retired  naval  captain  named 
Hoepner ;  and  his  book  has  had  a  wide  circulation  among 
appreciative  readers  in  Germany.  Captain  Hoepner 
supposes  that  Gtormany  suddenly  learns  that  a  definite 
alliance  between  England  and  France  is  about  to  be 
ratified ;  and,  in  face  of  a  policy  which  she  believes  aims 
at  her  isolation,  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  consider 
whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  taking  some  decisive 
action  to  assert  German  prestige  as  a  world-Power.  The 
author  teUs  us  that  it  is  decided  to  take  the  initiative 
instantly.  Orders  are  sent  to  the  fieet  directing  it  to 
proceed  by  night  through  the  Kiel  Canal  and  assemble  at 
Heligoland.  This  movement  is  covered  by  a  statement 
which  is  given  out  to  the  venal  press  to  the  effect  that 
the  fleet  is  merely  proceeding  to  sea  to  carry  out 
manoeuvres  which  are  to  take  place  earlier  than  was 
previously  arranged.  On  the  4th  of  May  sixteen  battle- 
ships, three  armoiured  cruisers,  and  six  small  vessels, 
together  with  attendant  torpedo  craft — ^in  fact  the  fleet 
as  it  exists  to-day — ^pass  through  the  Canal  and  are 
seen  off  Cuxhaven  proceeding  towards  Heligoland.  On 
the  following  day  orders  are  quietly  issued  for  the 
mobilisation  of  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  country, 
forts  are  manned,  mine  floats  are  laid  down,  buoys  and 
beacons  removed,  and  the  reserve  divisions  of  the  fleet 
are  placed  on  a  war  footing.  We  are  presented  with  a 
picture  of  the  Gtorman  fleet  being  secretly  placed  on  a  war 
footing,  and  proceeding  to  attack  Great  Britain  without 
the  consent  of  any  representative  body.    It  is  unnecessary 
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to  recall  all  the  incidents  of  this  inu^inary  war-storyt 
because  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  several  which  have 
been  published  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea.  Sufficient 
to  say  that  the  German  fleet  takes  the  British  naval  force 
by  surprise! off  Dover.  ^  battle  ensues  and  theSBritish 
fleet  is  defeated  and  is  only  saved  from  annihilation  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  a  fleet  flying  the  French  fli^.  The 
author  tells  us  with  considerable  elaboration  how  the 
secret  war^plans  were  carried  into  execution  without  in* 
formation  transpiring  of  such  activity  in  England  or 
France.  He  represents  the  Imperial  autiiorities  suddenly 
and  irrevocably  shutting  down  all  means  of  communiea* 
tion  in  Germany;  and  this  is  no  very  difficult  matter,  since 
the  railways  are  State  institutions,  and  the  whole  country 
is  organised  on  a  military  basis. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  brochure  has  not 
been  written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  warning  England 
of  the  views  entertained  by  a  section  of  Chauvinists ;  but, 
as  the  story  works  itself  outi  the  author,  whose  object  is 
to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  German  peoples  for  a  great 
fleet,  slowly  reveals  the  inadequa<gr  of  the  fleet  of  to-day 
for  a  sustained  contest  with  the*  greatest  naval  Power  of 
the  world.  England  is  represented  as  recoverii^  troia 
the  first  shock  of  Oermany's  surprise  attadci  after  which, 
gathering  together  her  great  naval  power,  she  strikes  at 
Germany ;  and  the  small  fleet  which  the  German  people 
has  built  up  at  so  much,  sacrifice  is  practically  annihilated. 
The  author  points  his  moral  by  showing  how  different 
might  have  been  the  result  if  only  the  Kaiser  and  his 
officers  had  been  provided  with  more  money,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  equip  a  fieet  which  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  follow  up  the  first  delirious  success  of  the 
surprise  attack  with  blows  which  would  once  and  for  ever 
have  dethroned  England  from  her  supremacy  of  the  seas. 
It  is  well  not  to  forget  that  this  booklet  is  not  the  effort 
of  an  irresponsible  dLvilian  but  is  a  political  tract  ema- 
nating from  a  naval  officer  who  is  presumably  refiecting 
the  opinions  of  many  of  his  class.  This  tale  and  tiiat  of 
*  Seestem '  have  the  same  end  in  view.  They  are  intended 
to  stimulate  the.  German  people  to  go  on  strer^^tbeping 
their  fieet  until  it  attains  such  a  predominance  even  in 
relation  to  the  British  Navy  that  Germany  may  be  able 
to  *  impose  peace  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.' 
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At  the  risk  of  repeating  a  story  already  familiar  it 
may  be  recalled  that,  down  to  the  time  when  the  present 
Emperor  ascended  the  throne,  the  German  Navy  was  of 
practically  no  accoimt.  During  the  victorious  campaign 
of  1870-1  the  small  fleet  of  the  North  Grerman  Confedera- 
tion confined  itself  to  purely  defensive  tactics;  and  at 
no  moment  was  the  naval  power  of  France  threatened. 
During  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century,  though 
Bismarck  and  others  spasmodically  pleaded  for  a  larger 
navy,  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  provide  for  any 
considerable  expansion ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  William  II 
becoming  German  Emperor,  the  expenditure  upon  the 
fleet  amounted  to  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  in  comparison  with  upwards  of  eight  millions 
sterling  expended  on  the  French  fleet,  and  total  British 
estimates  of  nearly  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  German  fleet  was 
reckoned  of  no  importance  as  a  fighting  force  twenty 
years  ago;  and  during  the  next  ten  years  naval  enthu- 
siasm in  the  German  States  was  only  very  slowly  aroused. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  development  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  no  parallel  in  modem  history. 

The  progress  of  the  naval  movement  is  particularly 
fascinating  to  Englishmen,  not  only  because  Great  Britain 
has  for  years  claimed  supremacy  as  a  sea-Power,  but  by 
reason  of  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  excite 
in  the  German  people  an  interest  in  the  task  of  naval 
aggrandisement  to  which  the  German  Emperor  set  his 
hand  twenty  years  ago  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
was  honoured  by  Queen  Victoria  with  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  appointment  A  la  suite  as  the  only  foreign  admiral 
of  the  fleet  that  the  British  Navy  has  ever  possessed. 
The  seed  which  is  now  bearing  such  abundant  fruit  may 
be  said  to  have  been  sown  during  his  Majesty's  boyhood 
when  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  England.  During  his 
residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  either  with  His  parents  at 
Cowes  or  as  a  guest  at  Osborne  House,  he  had  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  impressed  with  the  objective 
influence  exerted  by  the  British  fleet  upon  the  character, 
aspirations,  and  ambitions  of  the  British  people,  and  upon 
the  British  Empire  as  an  ecdnomic  fact.  But  these  early 
ideas  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  Very  deflnite  form 
until  August  1889,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  naval  review 
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at  Spithead  in  his  Majesty's  honour,  Queen  Victoria  grati- 
fied the  Emperor's  strong  naval  instincts  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  rank  of  an  honorary  oflGlcer  in  her  service. 
Almost  uninterruptedly  from  that  year  his  Majesty  has 
devoted  himself  officially  and  imofficially  through  many 
channels  to  the  education  of  his  people  in  the  influence 
of  sea-power  upon  history.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  Kaiser,  having  been  inspired  to  action  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  British  sea-power,  became  a  diligent  student  of 
Captain  Mahan's  works  and  thus  equipped  himself  to  act 
as  the  prophet  of  WeUpolitik  to  his  subjects.  The  task  to 
which  he  set  his  hand  made  little  headway  at  first,  con- 
ducted as  it  was  largely  on  historical  grounds  and  with- 
out making  any  appeal  to  those  international  jealousies 
which  seem  always  to  lie  latent  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  world.  Down  to  1896  the  Reichstag  continued  to 
keep  a  firm  hand  upon  expenditure ;  and  the  estimates  for 
that  year  exceeded  four  millions  sterling  by  only  a  few 
pounds.  From  this  date  began  what  may  be  r^curded  as 
the  campaign  of  Imperial  telegrams. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  German  fieet  may  indeed 
be  said  to  have  been  laid  in  1805,  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  at  Kiel,  the 
great  Powers  by  invitation,  and  foremost  among  them 
Great  Britain,  made  a  friendly  demonstration  in  German 
waters.  This  event  convinced  the  German  people  that 
they  had  been  mistaken  in  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
Kaiser's  urgent  appectls  for  a  greater  navy.  The  as- 
sembly of  ,f oreign  men-of-war  revealed  the  solid  fact  that 
Germany  was  of  little  account  as  la  naval  Power ;  and 
beneath  the  stream  of  peaceful  platitudes  which  marked 
the  speeches  upon  this  occasion  there  was  not  wanting 
throughout  Germany  an  undercurrent  of  irritation  at  the 
compcuratively  poor  display  which  the  German  Navy  had 
been  able  to  make.  This  peaceful  demonstration  soon 
bore  fruit.  At  this  time  matters  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Transvaal  were  approaching  a  crisis ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  Ithe  unhappy  raid  was  undertaken, 
the  Emperor  speedily  sent  to  President  Kruger  a  telegram 
of  congratulation.  This  Imperial  act,  coming  so  soon 
after  the  seemingly  peaceful  gathering  at  Kiel,  roused 
the  British  people ;  and  instantly  a  special  service  squadron 
was  commissioned  and  sent  to  sea  *  to  go  anywhere  and 
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do  anything.'  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive acts  of  statesmanship  committed  in  this  country. 
It  served  to  emphasise  all  the  lessons  which  the  Kiel 
demonstration  had  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  (German 
people ;  and  public  opinion  swung  round  in  a  frenzy  of 
excitement  in  favour  of  the  Kaiser's  policy  of  aggrandise- 
ment. In  the  following  year  events  in  China  illustrated 
the  use  to  which  a  fleet  can  be  put  in  the  cultivation  of 
WMpclitUc  Gtorman  missionaries  having  been  murdered, 
a  German  squadron — ^'the  mailed  fist' — landed  a  large 
force  at  Kiao-Chow  and  seized  a  pied-d^terre  which  has 
since  been  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the  jumping-off 
point  for  their  Chinese  policy  whenever  the  psychological 
moment  arrives. 

Thus  in  two  years  the  Oerman  authorities  were  able 
to  supply  two  effective  illustrations  of  the  influence  of 
sea-power  upon  history.  In  the  one  case  the  German 
people  were  convinced  that  they  had  been  brow-beaten 
by  a  naval  Power  beside  whose  strength  their  fleet  was 
of  insignificant  proportions,  and  in  the  other  they  were 
reminded  of  the  manner  of  employing  a  fieet  in  extend- 
ing the  Empire.  The  opportunity  was  immediately  seized 
for  action;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Reichstag, 
which  had  hitherto  been  unsympathetic  .towards  the 
Emperor's  naval  schemes,  passed  a  Septennate  Naval  Act. 
Under  this  legislation  the  Beichstag  voted  all  expenses 
for  the  navy  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  It  was  a  great 
achievement ;  but  M.  Weyl,  in  the  '  Naval  Annual,'  noted 
that,  in  spite  of  the  provision  which  had  been  made  for 
a  greatly  increased  outlay  on  the  fleet,  intended  to  rise 
in  1904-6  to  nearly  seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling, 
*  Germany  will  still,  after  the  programme  is  carried  out, 
remain  a  second-rate  maritime  Power.'  This  writer,  with 
singular  prophetic  vision,  added  that '  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  standard  of  naval  strength  appears  a  strange  idea 
when  the  difficulty  of  foretelling  the  future  of  naval 
science  and  the  change  which  it  brings  about  in  naval 
material  are  borne  in  mind.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
Act  never  reached  its  fulfilment,  because  the  reciprocal 
action  of  other  Powers  rendered  it  more  or  less  negative 
in  its  influence.  Events,  however,  conspired  to  encourage 
the  authorities  at  Wilhelmstrasse  to  a  renewed  effort. 
The  telegram  to  President  Kruger    had    given   the 
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Emperor  his  first  victory  in  Germany;  and,  three  years 
later,  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal  Bepublic  enabled  him  to  take  another  step 
forward.  When  German  mendmnts  busied  themselves 
with  supplying  the  Boers  with  war  material,  and  tho 
British  fleet  showed  an  inclination  to  interfere,  the  in- 
spired German  press  was  not  slow  in  adorning  the  tale 
and  pointing  the  moral;  and,  in  the  spring  following 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  Reichstag  passed  an  Ajst 
covering  a  period  of  seventeen  years  and  framed  so  as  to 
provide  Germany  with  38  battleships,  20  large  armoured 
cruisers,  38  scouting  cruisers,  and  144  torpedo-boats.  The 
progress  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  the  development 
of  the  pro-Boer  movement  in  Germany  inflamed  the 
populations  of  the  German  States ;  and  the  opportunity 
was  not  lost  of  reminding  them  that  Great  Britain  was 
able  to  pursue  her  war  policy  in  South  Africa  only  bo- 
cause  her  immense  fleet  conferred  upon  her  absolute 
security  against  attack  along  tho  lines  of  communication 
of  6000  sea^-miles.  It  is  imnecessary  to  quptp  the  series 
of  telegrams  by  which  the  German  Emperor  himself 
assisted  his  schemes  during  the  intervening  years  when 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  became 
increasingly  strained.  The  whole  campaign  of  the  Germmi 
press  against  everything  British  was  skilfully  utilised, 
with  the  result  that  in  1906  the  Reichstag  agreed  to 
another  Naval  Act  which  increased  the  size  of  the  battle- 
ships and  armoured  cruisers,  added*  six  to  the  number  of 
the  latter,  and  made  provision  for  a  great  addition  to  the 
torpedo  flotillas. 

Behind  this  latest  measure  of  the  Reichstag  lay  hidden 
a  series  of  secrets  which  were  carefully  kept  from  th® 
electorate.  The  Navy  Acts  of  1808  and  1900  had  proved 
complpt?.  failures,  owing  to  the  reasons  stated  by  M.  WeyL 
ihe  Gfermans  had  been  unable  to  foresee  the  fixture  pro- 
gress d^.^oience,  and  the  changes  it  would  bring  about  in 
na^m  piat^rial.  While  their  authorities,  by  the  specific 
cVaracier  of  the  naval  measures  passed  by  the  Reichstag 
in  1898  and  1900,  were  tied  down  to  ships  of  sinall  size, 
slow  speed,  and  comparatively  insignificant  gun-power, 
other  Powers  enjoying  complete  freedom  in  naval  design 
were  building  and  completing  ships  c»f  far  greater  power. 
Consequently,  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  when  Great  Britain 
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led  the  way  in  building  one-calibre  big-gun  ships  of  the 
'  Dreadnought '  iiype,  the  (German  Admiralty  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  the  money  they  were  laying  out  in  vessels  of 
small  size  might  almost  as  well  be  cast  into  the  sea. 
Difficulties  have  arisen  in  Germany  owing  to  the  fact  that 
last  spring  ;the  Beichstag  was  suddenly  called  upon  to 
increase  the  financial  provision  and  agree  to  build  ships 
of  the  biggest  dosses.  But  an  Act  was  passed  by  which 
all  the  vessels,  built  or  building,  of  the  German  fleet  were 
rendered,  to  a  great  extent^  obsolescent,  while  the  ]^el 
Canal  became  too  small  for  its  strategical  purpose  in 
uniting  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  the  existing  docks 
too  crami>ed  for  general  use,  and  existing  harbours  in- 
a<lequate  for  a  fleet  conceived  on  such  ambitious  lines. 

In  view  of  the  propaganda  of  the  Gtorman  Navy 
League,  with  its. 300,000  members,  avowedly  Anglophobe 
and  yet  acting  under  the  aagis  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
it  is  not  perhaps  unnatural  that  the  British  people 
should  feel  a  certain  sense  of  nervousness  when  they  are 
faced  by  the  prospect  of  naval  aggrandisement  of  an  un- 
paralleled character  in  northern  waters.  Within  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  of  the  east  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland  a  war  fleet,  at  least  numerically  imposing,  is 
being  manosuvred  where,  a  dozen  years  ago,  hardly  a 
single  man-of-war  was  seen  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  Germany  as  a  naval  Power  is  arriving,  but  she 
has  not  yet  arrived.  In  spite  of  German  effort— an  effort 
which  has  thrown  an  immense  burden  upon  the  German 
people — ^the  British  Admiralty  still  hold  the  trump  cards 
in  ^e  contest  for  naval  supremacy;  it  is  essential  that 
they  continue  to  hold  them,  and  be  ready  to  play  them  if 
need  be.  Admittedly,  Germany  has  been  defeated  in  her 
two  initial  efforts  at  naval  aggrandisement — ^the  Navy 
Acts  of  1808  and  1900 ;  and  now  we  are  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  far  more  determined  struggle,  which  will 
demand  from  the  British  people  a  measure  of  determina- 
tion far  exceeding  anything  which  has  been  necessary  in 
the  past.  Germany  has  been  building  inferior  battle- 
ships, trusting  to  lethargy  and  inefficiency  in  the  British 
or  other  fleets  to  compensate  for  the  comparative 
poverty  of  her  war  material ;  she  aimed  at  a  cheap  and 
efficient  navy.  Now  that  the  British  Admiralty  has  re- 
organised our  fleet,  and  by  attention  to  gun  and  other 
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essential  drills  has  immensely  improved  its  fighting  effi- 
ciency, Gtormany  has  determined  to  build  ships  approxi- 
mately as  large  and  as  powerful  as  those  which  are  now 
being  added  to  the  British  fleet,  because  she  perceives  that 
her  existing  small  battleships  are  of  little  account. 

This  change  of  naval  policy  in  (Germany  has,  however, 
proved  far  more  difficult  and  far  more  costly  than  was 
anticipated.  The  whole  organisation  of  the  navy  for 
eight  years  had  been  built  up  to  the  measure  of  battle- 
ships of  13,000  tons  and  less,  and  armoured  cruisers  of 
about  9000  tons.  At  one  step  Gtermany  is  about  to 
advance  to  battleships  of  18,000  tons,  and  armoured 
cruisers  as  great  or  greater;  and  this  necessitates  the 
deepening  of  waterways,  extension  of  docks,  enlargement 
of  workshops,  armour  factories,  and  gun-works,  and  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  the  last-named 
representing  an  expenditure  of  eleven  millions  sterling, 
which  will  be  met,  not  out  of  the  Naval  Votes,  but  from 
the  funds  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  for  the  last 
work  a  bill  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Reichstag. 
The  change  of  policy  indicated  by  this  increase  in  the  siae 
and  power  of  German  ships  may  be  revealed  by  compariiig 
the  cost  of  the  vessels  to  be  built  between  now  and  1017 
with  the  cost  of  those  authorised  hitherto : — 


Total  number  of  Ships  to  be  built 

Cost  of  each  new  Ship. 

Adranoe  in  cost  in 

contrast  with  Ships 

built  under  the  Act  of 

1900. 

18  Battleships  (Dreadnought  type) 

13  Large  craisers  * 

24  Small  cruisers 

24  Torpedo-boat  divisions       .     . 

£ 
1,826,000 

1,375,000 

814,000 

443,000 
(each  division) 

+  611,000 
+  416,500 

+    83,000 

*  Since  the  Act  of  1908,  the  German  authorities  hare  again  incraaeed  the  siie  of  the 
proposed  large  armoured  cruisers  as  a  reply  to  the  British '  Indomltables ' ;  and  tills  will  result 
in  additional  expenditure  of  about  half  a  million  sterling  in  the  case  of  eadi  huge  cruiser. 


In  order  to  commend  this  scheme  of  further  naval 
expansion  to  the  German  people,  the  Navy  Acts  are  being 
financed  in  some  measure  hj  means  of  loans.  Nearly  an 
eighth  of  this  year's  outlay  is  thrown  in  this  manner 
on  future  generations.      By  this  expedient  the  German 
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Emperor  and  his  advisers  hope  to  gain  the  diplomatic 
advantage  of  a  great  fleet  without  unduly  increasing  the 
burden  imposed  upon  the  people.  The  present  generation 
of  Germans,  who  may  marvel  at  this  policy  of  obtaining 
a  fleet  to  some  extent  on  the  hire-purchase  system,  are 
reminded  that  Germany's  policy  of  to-day  is  based  ui>on 
the  requirements  of  the  Empire  to-morrow ;  and,  as  future 
generations  will  reap  the  harvest  which  the  fleet  is  to 
secure,  it  is  only  right  and  proper,  they  are  told,  that  the 
German  peoples  should  thrust  on  the  unborn  millions 
of  f  uturi^  some  portion  of  the  burden  of  cost  of  the 
instrument  by  which  Germany  intends  to  secure  to  her- 
self a  powerful  influence  on  the  world's  seas  and  greater 
facility  for  encouraging  and  protecting  the  vast  colonial 
and  commercial  enterprises  which  she  has  in  view.  This 
is  the  prospect  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  German  people 
have  been  dazzled.  They  believe  that  their  future  lies  on 
the  water ;  and  if,  as  they  are  told,  they  can  realise  their 
wildest  hopes  without  very  greatly  increasing  their 
present  financial  burdens,  they  are  willing  to  leave  the 
future  to  take  care  of  itself.  Since  Prince  von  Biilow 
became  Imperial  Chancellor  in  1898,  no  less  than 
84,352,000Z.  has  been  spent  on  the  fleet  and  of  this 
10,622,000Z.  has  been  raised  by  loans.  Year  by  year  the 
burden  of  naval  debt  grows.  The  work  of  naval 
^fgrandisement  goes  forward,  and  the  biUs  are  being 
post-dated.  The  following  statement  shows  the  pro- 
vision under  the  Act  of  1006  for  each  year  covered  by 
this  enactment,  of  which  about  eighteen  and  a  half 
millions  sterling  is  to  be  met  by  loans : — 


Year. 

ToUl  Naval 
cxx)enditiii'e. 

Increase  from  year 
to  year. 

• 

Outlay  to  be  covered  by 

Ordinary  Saventie 

Loann. 

1007 
1908 
1900 
1010 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 

13,696,000 
14,343,000 
15,367,500 
15,767,500 
16,017.500 
16,287,500 
16,387,500 
16,152.500 
16,222,500 
16,242,500 
16,492,500 

£ 

1,106,000 

647,000 

1,024.500 

400,000 

250,000 

270,000 

95,000 

230,000 

70,000 

20,000 

250,000 

£ 
11,061,500 
11,741,000 
12,542,000 
13,137,000 
13,719,000 
13,400,000 
14,832,500 
15,256,000 
15,686,500 
15,706,500 
16,057,000 

£ 

2,634,500 

2,602,000 

2,825,500 

2,630,500 

2,298,500 

1,983,000 

1,550,000 

896,500 

536,000 

536,000 

44,550 

Vol.  207.— J^O.  412. 
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Debts  have  a  habit  of  coming  home ;  and  a  time  comes 
in  the  affairs  of  all  States,  as  of  individuals,  when  pro- 
missory-notes  must  be  honoured.  In  the  case  of  the 
German  fleet,  it  is  anticipated  that,  before  these  loans 
press  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Kaiser,  the  fleet,  by  its 
influence,  will  have  earned  dividends  besides  which  the 
proposed  naval  outlay  will  seem  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. If  her  dreams  are  realised,  will  Germany  ever  pay 
for  her  fleet  ?  She  will  go  on  raising  by  taxation  a  large 
sum,  it  is  true,  year  by  year  for  her  naval  projects ;  but  a 
portion  of  the  increased  burden  is  being  carried  over  to  a 
suspense  account  which  might  appropriately  be  labelled 
'Imperial  Policy/  German  anticipations  will  be  hope- 
lessly adrift  if  the  wherewithal  to  wipe  out  these  naval 
loans  and  also  to  recoup  the  peoples  of  the  German  States 
for  their  sacrifices  is  not  obtained  from  other  than 
German  i>ockets.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  France 
paid  all  the  debts  of  the  German  peoples  incurred  during 
the  years  when  the  plans  for  the  Franco-German  war 
wore  being  matured.  Who  is  to  pay  off  the  new  debt, 
raised  not  only  for  the  navy,  but  also  for  the  colonies  and 
for  the  Kiel  Canal,  which  as  a  conmiercial  undertaking 
has  been  a  failure  ? 

The  fact  that  such  a  scheme  of  naval  aggrandise- 
ment is  being  worked  out  persistently  and  metibodically 
opposite  the  least  defended  door  of  the  United  Bongdom 
is  calculated  to  cause  anxiety  among  the  British  people. 
It  would,  however,  be  the  height  of  folly  if  this  anxiety 
degenerated  into  irritability  of  temper  and  an  illogical 
fever  of  jealousy.  By  no  policy  of  pinpricks  can  the 
British  people  retard  the  progress  of  the  Gterman  fleet. 
Every  misrepresentation  has  been  accepted  in  Berlin  and 
throughout  the  (German  States  as  welcome  ammunition 
with  which  to  work  up  further  enthusiasm  in  support  of 
the  naval  movement.  It  is  much  better  that  the  British 
nation  should  once  and  for  all  understand  that  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  theirs  what  steps  the  German  people  may  take  for 
improving  and  increasing  their  naval  defences,  except  so 
far  as  precautionary  measures  are  rendered  necessary. 
Germany's  fleet,  what  she  chooses  to  spend  on  it,  and 
how  she  organises  it,  is  not  the  business  of  the  British 
people.    We  have  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  historical 
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policy,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  two-Power  standard ; 
and  automatieally  the  provision  for  the  British  fleet  must 
rise  in  accordance  with  the  developments  of  the  two  next 
greatest  European  Powers,  which  happen  to  be  France 
and  iGermany.  At  present  the  standard  casts  no  very 
grievous  buiden  on  the  ratepayers  of  the  British  Isles, 
because  Qermany  and  France,  owing  to  technical  and  other 
difficulties,  have  made  little  progress  with  new  ships. 
There  is  a  lull,  which  is  temporary,  but  very  welcome. 

As  for   the  recent   reductions   in  our    shipbuilding 
prog^ranmie,  it  is  now  possible  to  view  them  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events.    It  may  be  remembered  that  one 
*  Dreadnought '  was  eliminated  from  the  programme  of 
1906-7 ;  and  that  this  year  the  Admiralty  decided  to  drop 
yet  another  'Dreadnought*  in  view  of  the  delay  which 
had  occurred  in  carrying  out  foreign  shipbuilding  pro- 
posals.   Nearly  a  year  has  elapsed  since  this  announce- 
ment was  made ;   and  during  these  twelve  months  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  French 
and  German  battleships  of  last  year's  programme.    The 
constructors  of  both  countries  have  been  faced  by  many 
intricate  mechanical  and  other  i>roblems  in  designing 
ships  to  rival  the  '  Dreadnought.'    Before  the  end  of  this 
summer,  in  addition  to  the  '  Dreadnought '  completed  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  we  shall  have  launched  three  more 
ships   of   this    type.      Two   more  'Dreadnoughts'  will 
then  be  laid  down,  completing  a  group  of  six  vessels. 
Presumably  these  two  last  men-of-war  will  be  approxi- 
mately of  the  same  size  and  power  as  those  about  to  be 
launched.    We  shall  thus  obtain  a  homogeneous  fleet  of 
six  battle-units,  without  taking  into  account  the  seventh 
*  Dreadnought,'  included  provisionally  in  this  year's  ship- 
building programme  on  the  imderstanding  that  it  will 
not  be  laid  down  if  the  Hague  Conference  agrees  to  the 
universal  limitation  of  armaments. 

In  this  respect  at  least  it  is  practically  certain  that 
the  so-called  Peace  Conference  will  faiL  In  these  circum- 
stances will  the  Admiralty  still  persevere  in  its  intention 
to  lay  down  this  seventh  unit  of  the  'Dreadnought' 
type?  If  this  vessel  is  begun,  it  will  assuredly  be 
approximately  of  the  same  size  and  power  as  the  other 
'  Dreadnoughts ' ;  and  it  will  be  put  in  hand  at  a  moment 
when  other  nations,  notably  the  United  States  and  Japdn, 
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are  engaged  in  constructing  ships  o£  still  larger  size  and 
nndoubtedly  more  fighting  power  than  the  *  Dreadnought.' 
Unless  the  Admiralty  decide  that  the  construction  of 
this  seventh  ship  is  urgently  necessary,  it  would  seem 
wiser  to  carry  it  over  into  next  year's  programme,  and 
thus  give  the  constructive  staff  at  the  Admiralty  an 
opportunity  of  evolving  a  reply  to  the  larger  vessels 
which  have  been  authorised  for  foreign  fleets*  Economic- 
ally it  is  an  error  for  the  British  Admiralty  to  build  ships 
inferior  to  those  which  are  being  laid  down  abroad ;  and 
tactical  and  other  arguments  may  be  urged  against 
adding  a  seventh  ship  to  the  '  Dreadnought '  group. 

The  ultimate  decision  upon  our  programme  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  progress  in  foreign  shipyards ;  and 
on  this  matter  all  that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing 
of  Russia  and  Italy,  are  greatly  in  arrears.  Fifteen 
months  have  elapsed  since  Congress  directed  the  pre-* 
paration    of    a    design    intended   as    a    reply    to    the 

*  Dreadnought.'  Early  this  year  orders  were  given  for 
two  ships  to  be  laid  down  in  conformity  with  the  plans 
prepared  by  the  Naval  Department ;  but  the  tenders  for 
these  two  vessels  have  not  yet  been  received. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  the  first  ships  of  the 

*  Dreadnought '  type  for  the  (German  and  French  navies 
will  not  be  ready  for  sea  before  the  spring  of  1910.  At 
that  date  Germany  and  France  will  have  two  'Dread* 
noughts '  each ;  while  in  the  British  fleet  will  be  included 
six  vessels  correspondmg  to  the  'Dreadnought,'  besides 
the  three  battleship-cruisers  of  the  'Indomitable'  type, 
each  with  a  broadside  of  eight  12-inch  g^uns.  This  being 
so,  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  reconsider  the  '  Dread- 
nought' design  in  the  light  of  recent  experience  and 
the  knowledge  now  obtained  of  foreign  designs,  with  the 
aim  of  making  a  more  effective  reply  to  the  ships  to  be 
commenced  for  rival  fleets.  Technically  and  economic- 
ally Great  Britain,  with  her  vast  and  unrivalled  ship- 
building resources,  has  everything  to  gain  by  pursuing  a 
cautious  policy  in  shipbuilding.  Year  by  year  the  vessels 
added  to  the  British  fleet  should  be  superior  to  those  of 
contemporary  date  which  they  may  meet  in  battle. 

The  Admiralty  has  been  eminently  successful  in  its 
reorganisation  of  the  fleets  at  sea  and  in  reserve.    In 
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1000,  when  the  second  (German  Navy  Act  was  passed,  we 
had  only  eight  armoured  ships — seldom  seen  east  of 
Dover — in  commission  in  British  waters,  with  six  cruisers, 
two  of  the  first  class,  two  of  the  second,  and  two  of  the 
third,  and  a  number  of  isolated  and  half -manned  coast- 
guard and  portguard  ships,  with  no  war  organisation. 
Gradually,  and  largely  by  taking  officers  and  men  from 
the  *  tin  ships '  of  no  power  to  fight  and  no  speed  to  run 
away  from  an  enemy,  the  British  fleet  in  home  waters 
has  beeii  aug^mented;  and  this  year  it  includes  forty 
armoured  ships — twenty-six  battleships,  and  fourteen 
armoured  cruisers — ^with  forty-eight  destroyers;  while 
behind  it  are  the  vessels  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Devon- 
port  divisions  of  the  Home  fleet — each  ship  with  a 
captain,  second  in  command,  and  all  the  technical  ofBcers, 
and  about  three-fifths  of  the  full  war  crew ;  and  lastly, 
there  are  the  obsolescent  vessels  with  small  crews  to 
keep  them  *  going.'  In  1900  the  vessels  in  reserve  had  no 
semblance  of  crews,  and  were  negligible  quantities.  The 
whole  question  of  the  organisation  of  the  British  fleet 
in  accordance  with  the  Admiralty's  new  plans  has  been 
fuUy  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  scheme 
must  be  regarded  as  a  gain  in  fighting  efficiency. 

But  the  Admiralty's  proposals  do  not  go  far  enough, 
because  they  still  have  the  fleet  without  an  adequate 
naval  base  on  the  east  coast.  As  Lord  Tweedmouth  has 
admitted,  there  is  no  Government  dock  capable  of  taking 
a  *  Drea^ought '  nearer  the  North  Sea  than  Portsmouth. 
It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  this  defect,  because  this  port, 
in  certain  conditions,  might  well  be  the  most  convenient 
one  to  which  to  despatch  a  vessel  disabled  in  the  southern 
waters  of  the  North  Sea.  It  may  be  well  to  illustrate 
the  relative  distances  between  this  existing  naval  arsenal, 
Rosyth,  the  site  of  the  *  proposed '  base,  and  other  points 
on  the  British  coast,  and  Wilhelmshaven,  the  great 
German  naval  port.    The  table  of  distances  is  as  follows : 

Kautlcal  MUei. 

Wilhelmfihaven  to  Rosyth 440 

„  Portsmouth        ....        440 

„  Dover 840 

„  Sheerness 280 

As  a  base  for  large  ships  Chatham  and  Sheerness  are 
unsuited  owing  to  difficulties  of  navigation.    Four  years 
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ago  the  Admiralty  admitted  this  in  Parliament,  and 
committed  itself  to  the  creation  o£  a  base  at  Rosy  th«  Mr 
Arthur  Lee  (Civil  Lord  lof  the  Adxnir£dty)  sabseqaently 
stated,  on  July  28, 1905,  that  Bosyth  had  been  selected 
because  it  possessed  strategic,  economic,  and  industrial 
advantages,  and  was  accessible  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 
Land  was  acquired  and  preparations  were  made  for  creat- 
ing in  the  Firth  of  Forth  a  repairing  yard  and  point  dappui. 
The  necessity  for  such  accommodation  has  been  empha- 
sised by  the  determined  efforts  of  the  Gtorman  Admiralty 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  scheme,  as  admitted  by  the 
Admiralty's  representatives,  has  not  been  abandoned, 
but  it  is  being  delayed.  After  several  years  little  progress 
has  been  made ;  and  in  the  new  estimates  practically  no 
provision  appears  tot  pressing  the  work  on.  This  may 
be  economy,  but  it  is  not  efficiency.  The  nation  should 
not  be  rushed  into  expenditure  without  proper  con- 
sideration and  investigation;  but  more  than  sufficient 
time  has  surely  elapsed  for  preliminary  work,  and  there 
is  reason  for  uneasiness  at  this  continued  delay  at  a 
moment  when  such  vast  naval  developments  are  in 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Seia.  An 
adequately  equipped  point  cCappui  cannot  be  improvised 
when  the  hour  of  trial  strikes;  its  creation  must  be 
pressed  on  now  if  it  is  to  be  ready  and  working 
smoothly  ten  years  hence.  There  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Bosyth  is  the  ideal  site  for  a  base  on  the  east 
coast,  and  still  more  excuse  for  thinking  that  a  few 
floating  docks  normally  stationed  at  a  point  further 
south,  provided  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  fixed 
defence,  would  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  surely 
sufficient  time  has  elai>sed  for  the  elaboration  of  a  care- 
fully thought-out  policy. 

At  such  a  moment  as  this  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  divided  counsels  or  uninstructed  agitation.  One  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  hour  is  that  public  opinion  is 
more  ignorant  of  the  essential  features  of  British  naval 
defence  than  upon  any  other  department  of  national  life. 
The  effect  of  this  may  be  traced  in  the  ease  with  which 
a  large  section  of  the  community  are  frequently  misled. 
Bepeatedly  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  the 
spectacle  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind.   .Now  and  again 
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the  Navy  Lei^^e  has  piped  notes  of  distress,  and  has 
gathered  in  its  train  small  bands  of  persons  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  fleet  has  far  outrun  their  knowledge 
of  its  work  and  the  methods  hy  which  it  must  be  trained 
and  organised  for  war.  It  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  in  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  un- 
instmcted  criticism  of  naval  administration ;  and  not  a 
few  efforts  have  been  made,  now  by  the  Cobden  Club 
and  now  by  this  or  that  group  of  self-styled  patriots, 
to  make  x>oIitical  capital  out  of  the  naval  problems  on 
which  most  experienced  officers  of  his  Majesty's  forces 
hold  different  views.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  finality  in 
the  evolution  of  naval  opinion ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  actual  test  of  war,  we  can  only  trust  that  under  the 
direction  of  successive  Boards  of  Admiralty  the  British 
fleet  is  being  maintained  in  an  efficient  condition.  At 
any  rate  the  nation  may  hope  to  be  saved  from  the 
dangers  which  would  threaten  it  if  on  questions  of  naval 
organisation  the  authorities  i)ermitted  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  public  opinion,  instead  of  courageously  striving 
to  keep  the  nation  on  the  straight  and  narrow  road  which 
inevitably  leads  to  victory. 

We  hope  that  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge's  little 
volume,  'Notes  on  the  Art  of  Naval  Warfare,'  may 
obtain  a  wide  circulation,  if  only  because  this  officer, 
who  has  been  a  lifelong  student  of  naval  history,  has 
set  forth  with  great  lucidity  the  general  principles  of 
naval  defence  which  are  for  all  time.  Admiral  Bridge, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  flogs  some  of  his  pet  theories 
very  vigorously ;  but,  although  many  readers  will  differ 
from  him  in  his  views  upon  the  new  scheme  of  naval 
training  for  officers,  his  undue  depreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  materiel  in  war,  and  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  commerce  defence,  we  are  sure  that  nothing  but  advan- 
tage can  come  from  the  very  admirable  statement  of  his 
opinions  which  this  officer  makes.  Interest  in  the  Navy 
has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years ;  and  such  a 
volume  as  that  of  Admiral  Bridge  is  eminently  well  fitted 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  civilian  who  desires  to  obtain 
a  broad  idea  of  the  conditions  which  govern  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  sea^efences  of  a  widespread  empire.  The 
Navy  is  in  some  danger  from  the  increased  interest 
which  the  nation  takes  in  its  welfare.    The  Navy  League 
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from  time  to  time  has  issued  manifestoes  dealing  witJi 
intricate  questions  of  naval  organisation ;  and  now  and 
again  this  journal  or  that  has  devoted  itself  to  unin* 
structed  criticisms  of  matters  of  strategy  and  taotios 
which  are  and  must  remain  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
Sesrlords.  When  the  nation  itself  intervenes,  either  by 
public  meetings  or  by  newspaper  agitation,  in  the 
organisation  of  the  fleet  for  war,  seeds  of  degeneration 
in  the  national  sea  forces  will  have  been  sown.  The 
politician  and  the  amateur  have  made  sport  of  the  Army 
for  many  years  past;  and  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
impasse  which  has  now  been  reached.  We  cannot  afford 
to  risk  the  first  line  of  defence.  The  people  of  this  country 
must  trust  the  experts  at  the  helm,  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  involved ; 
and,  when  those  experts  give  evidence  of  underestimating 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  and  of  being 
unable  to  bear  it  adequately,  the  solution  does  not  lie  in 
the  invasion  of  the  arena  by  the  armchair  critic  and 
amateur  longshoreman,  but  in  a  change  of  experts. 

Two  successive  Gk>vemments  have  consistently  rap* 
ported  the  policy  which  was  adopted  by  the  experts  who 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  nearly  three  years 
ago.  Successive  First  Lords,  Lord  Selbome,  Lord  Caivdor, 
and  Lord  Tweedmouth,  and  the  other  civilian  members  of 
the  Boards,  have  never  wavered  in  their  adherence  to  the 
principles  which  these  naval  experts  adopted.  These 
civilian  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  re* 
mained  loyal  to  the  general  scheme  of  naval  defence, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  political  circumstances  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  a  complete  comprehension  of  the 
strategical  and  tactical  principles  underlying  the  reforms 
carried  out.  The  evolution  of  the  Navy,  which  began 
under  a  former  body  of  experts  when  the  masted  training 
squadron  was  abolished,  and  which  has  been  courageously 
advanced  by  the  last  and  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty, 
is  still  in  progress.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  final  judg- 
ment upon  many  aspects  of  Admiralty  i>olicy.  The  new 
system  of  training  officers  and  men  has  not  yet  been  put 
to  an  adequate  sea-test.  The  new  organisation  of  the 
Government  dockyards  has  existed  only  for  a  short  time ; 
and  the  newly-created  Home  fieet,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Admiralty,  is  merely  in  its  chrysalis   state.     We  are 
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crossing  the  stream  at  this  znoment  in  face  of  a  possible 
enemy.  Germany  is  building  up  a  great  fleet  unhampered 
by  any  of  the  conservative  influences  which  always 
operate  against  reform  in  such  historical  institutions  as 
the  British  fleet.  The  Oerman  Navy  is  a  business  con- 
cern of  recent  birth ;  and  in  every  detail  it  is  tested  by 
only  one  standard — its  efiSeiency  for  war.  In  the  technical 
press  of  Grermany  one  finds  no  echo  of  many  of  the  battles 
of  opinion  which  have  been  waged  in  this  country  during 
the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  because  in  Germany  they  are 
building  ui>on  new  foundations,  whereas  in  England  a 
modem  structure  is  being  superimposed  upon  old  founda- 
tions. We  have  the  architects  of  the  original  building 
still  with  us ;  and  it  is  only  human  that  they  should  view 
many  developments  with  distrust;  but,  amid  the  storm 
of  controversy  between  experts  old  and  young  as  to  the 
right  types  of  ships,  the  right  types  of  officers  and  men, 
and  the  right  principles  to  be  adopted  in  training  the 
fleets  for  war,  the  nation  has  only  one  duty.  It  owes  it  to 
itself  as  a  democratic  and  uninstructed  mass  to  refrain 
from  interference,  and  to  give  its  whole-hearted  supi>ort 
to  those  who  are  bearing  the  responsibility  of  office,  so 
long  as  those  experts  can  show  that,  under  their  control, 
the  efficiency  of  the  naval  machine  is  not  only  being 
maintained  but  is  year  by  year  steadily  improving. 

The  navy  which  stands  still  in  these  days  will  inevit- 
ably deteriorate.  The  Admiralty  is  the  largest  business 
department  of  the  State,  and  it  is  one  which  should  be 
ruled  by  the  commercial  alertness  of  the  city  man  allied 
with  the  knowledge  and  foresight  of  the  skilled  sea 
officer.  From  time  to  time  such  a  development  gains  in 
strength  from  the  pruning  knife  of  economy.  Every 
item  of  naval  expenditure  should  be  judged  by  one 
standard  only — does  it  add  to  the  flghting  efficiency  of  the 
fleet?  We  have  been  told  that,  for  three  years  past, 
naval  expenditure  has  been  closely  criticised  in  this 
spirit;  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  naval  estimates  has  been  effected.  Ex- 
perience will  show  whether  these  economies  are  wise 
or  unwise;  but  at  any  rate  it  would  be  the  height  of 
unwisdom  on  the  part  of  a  great  commercial  x>eople  to 
hold  up  to  censure  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  professing 
allegiance  to  economy  with  efficiency,  merely  because  it 
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has  succeeded  in  reducing  expenditure.  We  want  and 
must  have  a  navy  maintained  at  the  two*Power  standard, 
with  an  adequate  margin  for  contingencies ;  and,  if  we 
are  to  be  true  to  the  principles  of  commercial  life,  we 
must  obtain  that  navy  as  cheaply  as  possible,  judging  the 
product  by  one  standard  only — ^its  fitness  to  meet  a 
combination  of  any  two  European  Powers  and  defeat  it. 

No  one  who  honestly  and  carefully  studies  the  pages 
of  impartial  statistics  in  the  new  issue  of  the  *  Naval 
Annual '  can  doubt  that  the  standard  of  strength  of  the 
British  fleet,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  at  present 
governing  the  actions  of  rivals,  is  being  maintained.  Nor 
can  any  one  who  places  the  latest  issue  of  the  ^  Naval 
Annual '  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  year  1900,  doubt 
that  in  the  interval  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
organisation  and  training  of  his  Majesty's  sea  forces. 
Errors  may  have  been  committed;  but,  so  far,  the 
general  result  has  been  good.  It  will  be  noted  with 
regret  that  in  the  'Naval  Annual'  it  is  urged  that  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  ships  now  in  full  commission 
*  appears  to  be  permissible.*  This  declaration  is  made  at 
a  moment  when  the  nation  is  being  persistently  informed 
that  the  striking  force  of  the  fleets  has  already  been 
'reduced  by  twenty-five  per  cent.'  Reasonable  opinion, 
weighing  carefully  the  advice  for  further  reduction  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  cries  of  alarm  at  i^e 
changes  already  made,  will  probably  decide  that  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  is  wise.  Compromise 
between  extreme  opinions  is  usually  not  a  bad  solution 
of  such  problems.  The  Admiralty  are  maintaining  this 
yeajr  thirty-two  battleships  in  full  commission,  while 
France  and  Oermany  together  have  only  twenty-two 
vessels  in  a  similar  state;  while  the  reserves  of  the 
British  fleet  are  not  only  well  up  to  a  two-Power 
standard,  but  far  exceed  it.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
agitation ;  but  we  must  maintain  an  attitude  of  intelligent 
watchfulness,  leaving  technical  details  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  them. 

We  do  not  criticise  the  Admiralty  for  its  reorganisation 
of  the  fleets,  or  its  general  naval  x>olicy ;  it  has  carried 
out  a  great  and  essential  work  of  reform.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  Home  fleet,  with  its  fully  commissioned 
division  of   twelve  armoured  ships  at  the  Nore,  is  a 
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step  forward.  We  do  not  even  condemn  this  yearns 
modest  shipbuilding  programme,  in  the  present  favour- 
able circumstances,  as  inadequate ;  there  is  a.  lull  in 
foreign  construction,  and  .it  would  be  an  economic  error 
to  build  beyond  the  two-Power  standard,  liberally  inter- 
preted* But  the  continued  delay  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  docking  and  repairing  facilities  on  the 
east  coast  is  a  glaring  defect ;  and  it  is  upon  this  matter 
that  national  attention  should  be  directed. 

Never  was  our  responsibility  more  arduous  than  it  is 
noT7«  Already  Great  Britain  is  almost  within  grip  of  a 
crisis  threatening  her  supremacy ;  in  a  comparatively 
few  years  Germany  will  have  a  fleet  of  thirty-eight 
battleships,  including  eighteen  *  Dreadnoughts,'  and  about 
fifteen  armoured  cruisers  lyiassed  off  her  shores  and 
opposite  our  eastern  coasts.  If  the  Government  would 
avoid  a  scare  throughout  Great  Britain — and  scares  are 
always  undignified  and  usually  lead  to  gross  waste  of 
money  on  panic  schemes — ^it  will  have  the  courage  to 
spend  on  tne  development  of  a  naval  base  on  the  east 
coast,  the  urgent  need  of  to-morrow,  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  money  which  has  been  saved  on  this  year's 
estimates.  Cordite  was  the  final  cause  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  last  Government  with  which  the  Prime  Minister 
was  associated,  and  this  question  of  a  naval  base  for  our 
warships  in  the  North  Sea  may  be  the  grave  of  the 
present  Ministry. 

No  one  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  naval  engage- 
ments in  the  Far  East,  as  narrated  by  Captain  Semenoff 
and  the  anonsrmous  Japanese  offtcer  whose  diary  has 
been  published,  without  realising  the  horror  of  war,  and 
the  careful,  persistent,  statesmanlike  preparation  which 
is  essential  to  success.    President  Roosevelt  has  said : 

'Victory  in  any  contest  will  go  to  the  nation  that  has  earned 
it  by  thorough  preparation.  •  •  •  When  the  day  of  battle 
comes  the  difference  of  race  will  be  found  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  differences  in  thorough  and  practical  training 
in  advance.' 

The  latest  naval  war  has  fully  cfbnflrmed  these  words. 
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SoMK  years  ago  the  American  trade  invasion  of  Europe 
was  the  subject  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  European 
manufacturers  and  statesmen.  The  sudden  expansion 
of  the  exi>orting  capacities  of  the  United  States,  due  to 
the  magnitude  of  its  diversified  resources,  appeared  to 
threaten  not  only  the  foreign  but  also  the  domestic  trade 
of  Europe,  and  to  call  for  concerted  international  action. 
Since  the  Civil  War,  American  industry,  depending  in 
pai*t  on  natural  resources,  in  part  on  a  protective  tariff* 
had  developed  to  large  dimensions.  The  departure  of 
the  age  of  free  land  had  turned  attention  to  more 
intensive  cultivation,  thereby  giving  an  impetus  to  manu- 
facturing enterprise.  To  the  foreign  observer,  the  export- 
ing power  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  increased  by 
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the  methods  of  industrial  organisation.  Partly  through 
tibe  aid  of  Protection,  partly  in  obedience  to  economic 
forces,  industry  had  become  more  and  more  concentrated. 
The  protective  tariff  ensured  to  concentrated  industry 
a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  home-market,  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  foreign  competition.  It  appeared  that,  a  high 
rate  of  profit  being  made  in  the  great  home-market, 
surplus  products  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  foreign 
markets  at  figures  well-nigh  defying  competition. 

The  great  activity  in  the  creation  of  Trusts,  during 
the  speculative  period  of  1001-1902,  appeared  to  make 
American  competition  especially  threatening.  Now,  barely 
four  years  have  elapsed,  and  already  a  halt  has  been 
called  in  the  Trust  movement.  At  first  the  alluring  tales 
of  the  promoters,  which  were  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  those  of  the  South-Sea  Bubble,  attracted  capital  in 
plenty.  But  soon  the  financial  weakness  of  many  of  the 
spectdative  combinations  which  designing  individuals 
endeavoured  to  unload  on  a  too  credulous  public  became 
apparent.  Conservatism  asserted  itself.  The  public 
became  critical ;  and  mere  size  and  promoter's  estimates 
were  no  longer  suf&cient.  Since  then,  the  aroused 
antagonism  of  the  American  people  has  challenged  those 
monopoly  privileges  in  the  home-market  which  were,  in 
great  part,  the  postulate  of  Trust  success  in  foreign  trade. 

Part  of  the  antagonism  to  the  Trusts  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  have  feared,  as  a  result  of 
monopolistic  control  of  indusi^,  the  pinch  of  rising 
prices.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  attacks  on  existing  abuses, 
which  have  not  distinguished  the  evil  from  the  good. 
The  literature  of  exposure  has,  for  the  past  four  years, 
been  popular  in  the  United  States.  That  much  of  the 
activity  in  this  direction  has  been  justified  may  readily 
be  admitted.  The  cynical  supineness  which  led  otherwise 
respectable  citizens  to  acquiesce  in  *  boss '  rule  had  so  long 
been  a  commonplace  that  it  scarcely  excited  comment. 
The  exposures  made  by  Mr  Lincoln  Steffens  in  'The 
Shame  of  the  Cities,'  articles  which  enjoyed  a  wide 
currency  through  the  columns  of  'McClure's  Magazine,' 
undoubtedly  quickened  the  civic  conscience  and  materially 
aided  the  reform  movements  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities,  which  till  then  had  been  *  corrupt,  but  contented.' 
The    thoroughgoing    investigations    of    Mr    Hitchcock, 
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Prosident  Roosevelt's  able  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
exposed  land  frauds  which  resulted  in  the  disgrace  of  a 
(Congressman  and  of  a  Senator*  Prosecutions  in  the 
courts  opened  prison  doors  for  another  Senator  who  had 
used  his  official  position  to  shield  a  *  get-rich-quick ' 
scheme  which  was  making  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
Subordinate  government  officials  have  been  found  guilty 
of  furnishing  speculators  with  advance  crop-statistics. 
This  civic  house-cleaning  has  been  magnified  in  import- 
ance because  it  has  been  done  in  the  full  glare  of  day. 

But  the  exposures  in  governmental  circles  have  been 
overshadowed  by  those  in  the  field  of  business— exposures 
which  have  somewhat  shattered  the  complacent  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  business  over  governmental  methods. 
The  exposures  in  the  field  of  insurance  have  been 
especially  significant.  As  a  result  of  squabbles  in  the 
Equitable  life  Insurance  Company,  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  was  api>ointed  in  July  1905  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  life  insurance  companies, 
which  had  been  subject  to  a  nominal  inspection  by  the 
State.  The  Equitable  Life,  the  New  York  Life,  and  the 
Mutual  life,  which  control  the  bulk  of  the  insurance 
business,  and  which  are  popularly  known  as  *The  Big 
Three,*  as  well  as  various  companies  of  less  importance, 
were  investigated.  The  ceaseless  activity  and  intelligent 
insight  of  Mr  Hughes,  now  the  Republican  (Governor  of 
New  York  State,  probed  the  abuses  to  the  bottom.  The 
report  of  this  committee,  known  from  its  chairman  as  the 
Armstrong  Committee,  was  published  in  January  1906. 
It  found  that  the  directors  of  leading  insurance  companies 
had  neglected  their  duties  as  trustees.  Some  of  them, 
acting  as  directors  of  subsidiary  enterprises,  had  used 
the  funds  of  the  insurance  companies  to  aid  in  financing 
enterprises  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  report 
states  (p.  276)  that 

*  Through  the  control  of  subsidiary  corporations,  by  means  of 
stock  ownership,  some  [life-insuranoe  companies]  have  prac- 
tically transacted  the  business  of  banks  and  trust  companies. 
...  In  addition  to  investments  in  stock,  insurance  corpora- 
tions  have  placed  millions  of  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  other 
ccMnpanies  through  the  maintenance  of  inactive  deposit  ac- 
counts at  low  rates  of  interest.  •  .  »  Purchases  have  been 
made,  not  for  investment,  but  for  sale ;  and  the  large  corpora- 
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tions  have  freely  famished  their  support  to  numerous  ven* 
tares  through  participation  in  the  undertakiag  of  syndicates.' 

Participation  in  speculative  undertakings  seemed  to  the 
insurance  comx>anie8  to  be  justified  by  a  profitable  out- 
come. Political  contributions  were  made  from  the  funds 
of  the  companies,  either  to  support  political  views,  or  on 
the  frank  assumption  that  the  political  party  so  aided 
would  be  friendly  to  the  insurance  interest*  Professional 
lobbyists,  plentifully  supplied  with  money,  were  main- 
tained at  the  various  seats  of  government  to  protect  the 
interests  of  their  companies.  Not  in  defence  but  in  ex- 
planation of  this  lobbying  activity,  it  may  be  said  that 
legislation  inimical  to  insurance  interests  has  been  in- 
troduced in  State  Legislatures  with  a  view  to  extorting 
money  from  the  insurance  companies.  The  more  recent 
exposures  in  the  Pennsylvania  railway  system,  which 
have  shown  that  railway  ofi&cials  have  obtained  stock  at 
low  or  nominal  figures,  in  companies  furnishing  freight 
to  the  railway,  the  imderstood  consideration  being  illicit 
favours  in  railway  rates,  has  given  a  further  shock  to  the 
complacency  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  evils  thus  exposed, 
discreditable  as  they  are,  are  characteristic  of  all  American 
industry.  But  the  literature  of  exposure,  more  particu- 
larly that  phase  of  it  popularly  known  as '  yellow  journal- 
ism,* has  luxuriated  in  its  opportunity,  In  this  work  the 
group  of  newspapers  owned  by  Mr  W.  R.  Hearst,  of  New 
York,  has,  by  cartoon,  editorial,  and  news  item,  been  most 
active.  The  result  is  that  there  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  widespread  distrust  of  large  capitalistic  organisations, 
and  a  tendency  to  identify  large  fortunes  with  the 
plundering  of  the  people.  President  Roosevelt  has 
recognised  the  danger  of  the  existing  situation,  and  has 
appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  against  the 
obtaining  of  money  by  corrupt  means.  In  attacking 
*  predatory  wealth '  he  said  in  October  1905, 

'The  man  of  great  means  who  achieves  an  immense  fortune 
by  crooked  means  does  a  wrong  to  the  body-politic  and  be- 
comes a  source  of  danger  to  the  nation.  The  conscience  of 
the  people  has  been  shocked  by  the  recent  exposures  of  how 
great  fortunes  are  made ;  and  a  serious  effort  should  be  made 
to  tmt  a  stop  to  the  cynica}  dishpn^ty  with  which  men 
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debauch  business  and  political  life.  The  worst  citizens  are 
the  men  who  have  achieved  great  wealth,  or  any  other  form 
of  success,  in  any  save  a  clean  and  straightforward  manner.' 

The  President  has  been  charged  by  the  ultra-conservatives 
with  stirring  up  discontent  against  wealth  as  wealth. 
But  this  is  a  total  misrepresentation  of  his  position. 
In  his  speech  at  Harrisburg,  on  October  4, 1906,  he  said : 

*  All  honest  men  must  abhor  and  reprobate  any  effort  to  excite 
hostility  to  men  of  wealth  as  such.  We  should  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  thrift  and  btisiness  energy,  to  put  a  premium  on 
the  conduct  of  the  man  who  honestly  earns  his  livelihood,  and 
more  than  his  livelihood,  and  who  honestly  uses  the  money  he 
has  earned.' 

While  there  has  been  an  increasing  body  of  opposition 
to  the  monopolistic  features  of  combinations  in  general, 
the  combinations  which  are  at  present  attracting  the 
greatest  attention  are  the  railways,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  the  beef  industry.  Consolidations  of  great 
size  have  taken  place  in  the  railway  industry  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  absence  of  provision  for  Federal 
chartering  of  railways,  the  railways  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  local  interest  alone,  obtaining  their  sanction 
from  State  legislation.  As  the  importance  of  through 
traffic  developed,  in  the  early  fifties,  closer  relations  were 
set  up  between  the  separate  links  necessary  to  establish 
through  routes.  The  constituent  companies  remained 
subject  to  State  legislation;  the  control  became  centralised. 
Thus  grew  up  the  Vanderbilt  system,  at  first  loosely  re- 
lated, and  the  more  closely  integrated  system  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railway.  The  anomaly  presented  itself  of 
railways  receiving  their  sanction  from  State  legislation, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  bulk  of  their  business  was 
spread  over  several  States.  The  later  phases  of  railway 
integration  have  gone  further.  There  have  been  en- 
deavours, through  consolidations  of  competing  trunk- 
lines,  to  divide  the  country  into  railway  districts. 

The  great  industrial  expansion  beginning  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  west  in  the  early  seventies,  of  which 
the  railways  were  at  the  same  time  both  a  cause  and  a 
result,  brought  to  light  many  grievances  in  the  existing 
railway  system.  The  westward  extension  of  the  area  of 
territory  tributary  to  the  railways  made  transportation 
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by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  less  effective  as  a  regulative 
factor  in  railway  rates.  Consequently  many  rate  anom- 
alies manifested  themselves.  The  outcome  of  this  was  a 
long  period  of  discussion  and  agitation,  which  culminated 
in  1887  in  the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission. The  legislation  creating  this  body  was  intended 
to  afford  a  more  speedy  and  less  expensive  process  of 
dealing  with  railway  grievances  than  was  afforded  by 
actions  in  the  courts. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  new  grievances 
have  become  important.    These  are  concerned  with  the 
commanding  position  of  the  private-car  companies  and 
the  opi>ortunities  afforded  for  rebates.    In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  transportation  of  perishable  commodities  the 
long  distances  to  be  traversed  demanded  special  facilities. 
The  railways  were  unwilling,  because   of   expense,  to 
supply  this  additional  equipment.    Mr  P.  D.  Armour, 
then  head  of  the  Armour  packing  interests,  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  build  refrigerator  cars  to  use  in  the 
transportation    of   meat.      Subsequently  this    company 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  fruits  and  other  perish- 
able commodities.  In  general,  the  railways  have  refrained 
from  the  investment  of  capital  in  such  cars,  both  because 
of   the   amount  of  capital  required,  and   because  the 
demand  for  the  cars  is  intermittentb    For  example,  a 
railway  situated  in  the  southern  States  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  short  fruit-season,  afford  to  maintain  an  expen- 
sive equipment  of  refrigerator  cars  to  carry  Oeorgia 
peaches  to  the  northern  markets.    The  Armour  Company, 
on  the  other  hand,  carries  not  only  the  peaches  of  (Georgia, 
but  also  the  later  peaches  of  Michigan  and  the  small 
fruits  and  other  perishable  conmiodities  of  intervening 
sections  and  periods.    The  private-car  company  can  thus 
more  steadily  utilise  the  capital  invested. 

In  addition  to  private  cars  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  cars  owned  by  other  smaller  companies, 
there  are,  in  round  numbers,  twenty-five  thousand  such 
cars  owned  by  the  leading  packing  companies,  one-half  of 
these  belonging  to  the. Armour  Company.  The  advantages 
to  a  company,  e.g.  the  Armour  Company,  in  owning 
private  cars  are :  the  obtaining  of  adequate  facilities, 
both  as  to  number  of  cars  and  refrigerator  service ;  the 
securing  of  the  mileage  payment  allowed  by  the  railways 
VoL  207.— iVb.  412.  d 
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for  the  use  of  such  cars ;  and  the  obtaining  of  the  inci- 
dental profits  arising  from  refrigeration.  It  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  second  and  third  of  these  headings  that 
gHevatides  have  arisen.  '  ThW  owner  of  the  private  car 
lends  his  eqiiiptxietit  td  the  railway,"receiving  in  return  a 
specified  mileage  ratel  *  This  varies  from  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  to  6ne  cent  pet  car  per  mile.  Whether  the  car  is 
used  for 'the  transportation  of  his  own  products,  or  is 
turned  over  to  some  shipper,  or  travels  iempty,  the  owner 
of  the  car  receives  the  mileage  rate.  In  addition,  the 
ordinary  freight  rate  for  the  transportation  of  the  com- 
modity is  paid. 

This  arrangement  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criti- 
cism. There  is  ho  question  of  the  great  industrial  services 
that  private  cars  have  rendered  ;'but  this  is  no  rejoinder 
to  the  contention  that  their  profits  have  been  exorbitant. 
These,  as  is  shown  in  Mr  Garfield's  report  on  the  beef 
industry,  have  amounted  to  from  17  to  20  per  cient  These 
companies  have  become  so  firmly  entrenched  as  to  be 
able  to  prevent  the  reulwiays  obtaining  any  reductions 
in  the  mileage  rate  allowances.  Not  only  havid  the  car 
companies  obtained  advantageous  terms  and  lucrative 
earnings  from  mileage  allowances,  but  they  have  also,  by 
sending  their  cars  over  circuitous  toutes,  been  al>le  to 
increase  thdir  mileage  eamiiigs.  While  it  is  true  that  in 
the  shipment  of  perishable  fruits,  e.g.  from  California, 
the  car  companies  have  to  accumulate  large  stocks  of  ice 
and  incur  large  costs  in  connexion  therewith,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  apparent  that  their  charges  for  refrigeration 
are  much  in  excess  of  actual  tSostB. ' 

Not  only  has  there  been  outcry  because  of  high  rates 
of  profit  obtained,  and  consequent  pressure  u]poii  the 
shipper ;  there  has  also  been  complaint  that  the  private- 
car  companies  have,  on  account  of  the  volume  of  traffic 
they  control,  been  able  to  command  favours,  either  open 
or  concealed,  froni  the  railways.  The  t^^k-cars  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  receive,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
mileage  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  whethto  they  are 
loaded  or  not.  Only  six-tenths  of  a  cent  are  paid  in  the 
case  of  cars  owned  by  independent  producers,  and  this  in 
the  case  of  loaded  cars  only.  The  railways  have  held  that 
they  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  the  special  tank-car 
equipment.    By  so  doing  they  have  put  themselves  at  the 
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mercy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  differs  from  the 
independent  companies  in  that  it  owns  a  large  number 
of  cars  which  may  be  used  in  the  transportation  of  oil 
other  than  its  own.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  used 
this  to  its  own  advantage.  By  creating  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  cars,  it  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
independent  companies  to  fulfil  their  contracts.  There 
have  been  sporadic  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  railways 
to  e8eai>e  from  the  bondage  of  the  Standard  by  supplying 
cars ;  but  these  efforts  have  failed.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  Standard,  the  railways  have  placed  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  operation  of  tank-cars  owned  by  inde- 
pendents. The  result  has  been  that  the  consumers  of  oil, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply,  have  heem  forced 
to  make  contracts  with  the  Standard.  The  process  of 
consolidation  has  thus  been  hastened.  In  various  in- 
stances the  Standard  has  fulfilled  its  contracts  with  oil 
obtained  from  these  independents  at  prices  ruinously  low. 
The  legal  status  of  the  private  cars  has  been  uncertain,  it 
being  urged  that  they  are  not  common  carriers ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  obtain  redress. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  stood  in  the  front  of 
American  Trusts.  It  has  been  a  favourite  topic  in  the 
literature  of  exposure.  To  the  attacks  made  upon  it  it 
has  not  openly  replied.  It  is  a  close  coi*poration,  whose 
stocks  are  not  quoted ;  and  it  has  shunned  publicity.  The 
skill  of  its  organisation  on  the  legal  side  has  challenged 
attention.  Hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to  attack  it 
successfully  in  the  courts.  On  the  business  side  its 
organisation  has  been  masterly.  Through  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  economies  of  an  integrated 
industry,  it  has,  through  the  utilisation  of  by-products, 
bmlt  up  a  large  profit  fund.  The  output  of  coal-oil  in 
the  United  States  amounts  annually  to  about  26,000,000 
barrels ;  of  this  the  Standard  controls  23,000,000.  It  con- 
trols approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the  other 
finished  products  of  petroleum.  In  the  distribution  of 
its  refineries  it  has  so  arranged  them,  in  relation  to 
the  centres  of  supply  and  of  demand,  as  to  eliminate 
the  wastes  of  unnecessary  transportation  arising  from 
the  payment  of  cross-freights.  Its  large  investments  in 
pipe  lines  have  enabled  it  to  pipe  the  crude  oil  to  the 
refineries  ^t  a  very  low  cost*    Allowing  for  interest  on 
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the  investment  and  depreciation  of  the  pipe  line,  oil  can 
be  sent  from  the  oil-fields  of  western  Pennsylvania  to  the 
refineries  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  ten  cents  a  barrel* 
To  carry  it  by  rail  would  cost  at  least  four  times  as  much. 
Crude  oil  is  to-day  piped  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  in  the  south-west,  to  the  refineries  at 
New  York  Harbour.  The  capitalisation  of  the  Company 
is  conservative  and  has  been  exempt  from  the  evil  effects 
of  stock  exchange  flurries  which  have  harassed  other 
combinations.  The  protection  of  the  tariff  has  meant 
nothing  to  it,  for  its  advantages  have  come  from  the 
control  of  a  natural  monopoly.  In  this  it  differs  from 
many  other  Trusts.  The  interests  allied  in  it  have  far- 
reaching  ramifications.  Investments  in  banks,  railways, 
and  mining  have  enabled  the  Standard  Oil  group  to 
exercise  a  wide  industrial  influence;  and  the  secrecy 
which  it  has,  from  policy,  pursued  has  made  its  potential 
influence  still  more  formidable. 

While  it  has  many  economic  advantages,  it  has  not 
scrupled  to  aggrandise  its  business  by  underhand  means. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  its  history,  control  of  capital 
enabled  it  to  extort  illicit  privileges  from  the  railways. 
The  threat  to  divert  traffic  from  a  struggling  railway  to 
a  pipe  line  would  obtain  a  secret  rate.  The  secret  rate, 
once  obtained,  would  afford  a  fulcrum  for  the  extortion 
of  a  similar,  if  not  more  far-reaching,  concession  from 
other  railways.  It  has  always  made  use  of  unfair  com- 
petition. In  the  Ohio  field,  when  a  producer  refused 
to  dispose  of  his  property  on  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Standard,  it  would  drill  for  oil  all  round  his  property 
until  the  oil  was  taken  away  from  his  oil-well  and  his 
property  became  valueless.  Such  object-lessons  did  not 
often  need  to  be  repeated.  No  matter  how  distant  he 
may  be  from  the  main  lines  of  communication,  nor  how 
petty  his  business  may  be,  any  retailer  who  cuts  the  price 
on  oil  will  soon  find  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  ready  to 
eliminate  him  by  selling  oil  below  cost.  On  one  occasion 
a  refiner,  who  had  developed  a  process  whereby  com  oil 
could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  confidingly 
made  an  arrangement  whereby  he  was  to  obtain  capital 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  The  travellers  of  that  Com- 
pany, when  questioned  concerning  the  com  oil,  would 
speak  disparagingly  of  it.    In  a  short  time  the  business  of 
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the  refiner,  who  threatened,  because  of  his  lower  cost  of 
production,  to  be  a  competitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, was  ruined ;  and  the  financial  support  given  to  him 
by  the  Standard  at  once  ceased. 

Although  the  original  Trust  agreement  of  this '  Com- 
I>any  was  declared  iUegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
in  1892,  the  laws  delays  were  so  utilised  that  the  Trust 
was  not  dissolved  for  seven  years.  In  1899  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  was  reorganised  with  a  capital  of 
$110,000,000.  This  Company,  which  acts  as  a  holding 
company,  took  over  and  placed  in  a  more  centralised 
form  than  ever  the  control  of  the  seventy  constituent 
companies.  Under  this  new  arrangement  the  profits  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  have  exceeded  all  previous  figures. 
Since  1900  the  dividends  have  varied  from  48%  to  36%, 
and  have  averaged  42j^%. 

While  the  Federal  legislation  of  1887  forbade  the 
granting  of  rebates,  and  while  the  subsequent  legislation 
of  1003,  known  as  the  EUdns  Bill,  endeavoured  to  make 
the  prohibition  more  stringent,  the  Standard  has  not 
been  content  to  utilise  simply  the  advantages  given  it  by 
control  of  supply  and  command  of  capitaL  Secret  rates 
have  been  obtained  from  points  whence  the  Standard  is 
the  only  shipper,  to  points  where  competition  exists.  In 
this  way  a  larger  extent  of  territory  is  tributary  to  the 
Standard  Oil  refineries  than  to  those  of  the  independents. 
The  law  demands  the  publication  of  rates  on  interstate 
shipments;  but  an  advantage  is  given  to  the  Standard 
through  low  secret  rates  on  traffic  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  given  State.  The  rates  on  such  traffic 
are,  of  course,  free  from  Federal  supervision.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  legislation  have  also,  by  manipula- 
tions and  combinations  of  rates,  been  evaded  in  the  case 
of  interstate  shipments.  Secret  State  rates  have  been 
combined  with  interstate  rates,  more  or  less  public  in 
character,  whereby  a  total  rate  is  obtained  which  is  much 
less  than  the  published  through  rate  from  the  initial  point 
of  shipment  to  the  final  destination.  Through  rates  by 
circuitous  routes  are  made  up  by  combinations  of  rates, 
which  are  known  only  to  the  agents  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company ;  consequently  this  favoured  company  is  able  to 
underbid  its  competitors.  The  system  of  *  blind  billing  * 
is  D3e4  tQ  coDCwl  the  rote^  c^ctuall^  charged  oq  the  ship- 
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ments  of  the  Standard.  Under  this  arrangement  the  rate 
actually  charged  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  way- 
bill; and  the  collection  of  freight  charges  is  made,  not 
through  the  local  officials,  but  through  some  general 
official  of  the  railway,  and  on  the  presentation  of  a 
summary  bill  showing  the  amount  of  freight  charges  at 
the  secret  rate.  As  Mr  Garfield  says,  in  his  report  on  the 
oil  industry  (p,  8), 

'  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  based  both  on  specific 
evidence  and  upon  the  general  character  of  the  general  rate 
adjustments,  that  the  Standard  not  only  usqs,  but  largely 
initiates  and  secures,  thesiB  rate  discriminations  so  advantage- 
ous to  Itself  and  bafSing  to  its  competitors,  and  that  the 
Standard  is  often  responsible  for  the  use  of  these  secret 
methods  which  iaxtrid  to  its  exclusive  benefit.' 

We  now  turn  to  another  department  in  which  grave 
fscandals  have  occurred.  The. most  important  of  the  pack- 
ing houses  are  those  owned  by  the  Armour,  Swift,  Morris, 
National,  iSchwarzschild  and  Sulzberger,  and  Cudahy 
Packing  Companies.  These  are  commonly  known  a^  the 
*  Big  Six.*  Originally  cattle  were  carried  by  rail  to  the  east 
alive.  This  method  of  transportation  was  v^ry  costly,  for 
only  from  54  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  live  weight  of  cattle  cour 
stitutes  dressed  beef.  It  is  obvious  th^t,  when  the  cattle 
were  slaughtered  at  the  terminus  in  the  east,  there  was 
a  great  waste  of  transportation  cost.  There  was  also  the 
disadvantage  of  shrinkage  in  weight  on  the  way  when 
the  cattle  were  shipped  alive.  As  the  area  o{  supply 
moved  westwards,  the  cost  of  transportation  of  live  cattle 
for  great  distances  became  a  still  more  important  factor. 
The  packing  industry  began,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
pork  products.  Live  hogs  are  subject  to  greater  shrinkage 
in  transit  than  live  cattle;  moreover,  pured  pork  prQ- 
duots  ace  preferable  to  cured  beef  or  mutton.  As  a 
result  of  this,  pork-packing  had  obtained  a  considerable 
development  in  the  early  fifties.  In  1865  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  were  opened;  in  1868  a  refrigerator  car 
was  patented ;  and  in  September  1869  the  first  shipment 
of  fresh  beef  w^  carried  from  Chicago  to  Boston.  The 
in^>ortance  of  the  packing  industry  dates  from  the  early 
seventies. 

During  1903  the  prices  of.  beef  cattle  were  much  lower 
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than  daring  1002 ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  alleged  that 
there  was  an  unusimlly  large  margin  between  the  price 
of  beef  cattle  and  the  selling-price  of  fresh  beef.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour 
was  directed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  findings  ran 
oomiter  to  i>opdlai*  anticipation,  and  were  the  subject  of 
much  criticism.  '  The  report  is,  however,  a  most  thoroiigh 
and  painstaking  one,  and  challenges  the  most  careful 
attention.  The  capitalisation  of  the  companies  known 
as  .the  'Big  Six'  is,  in  round  numbers,  $90,000,000,  and 
is  on  a, ,  conservative  basis.  Th^re  has  been  a  lack  of 
publicity  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  leading  packers, 
since  they  are,  on  the  whole,  essentially  private  concerns. 
The  advantages  of  stock-exchange  manipulations  have 
not  been  before  the  eyes  of  the  companies,  for  the  stock, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  held  by  members  of  the  respective 
families ,  controlling  the  packing-house  groups.  Under 
such  conditions  there  is  little  or  no  inducement  to  inflate 
capitalisation ;  there  is  indeed  an  argument  against  it,  in 
that  such  increase  would  subject  the  companies  to  in- 
creased taxation.  While  the  packers  have  a  predominat- 
ing position  in  the  longer  distance  shipments  of  beef, 
the  local  butcher  still  holds  an  important  position,  with 
the  result  that  the  packers .  do  not  control  more  than 
50  per  cent-  of  the  beef  supply.  Consequently  any  attempt 
of  the  packers  to  control  prices  is  subject  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  local  butchers.  .  At  the  same  time  the  packing 
business  is  more  readily  subject  to  actual  competition 
than  many  other  types  of  industry.  It  owes  nothing 
to  the  favours  of  the  protective  tariff.  Upward  move- 
ments in  prices  of  beef  may  be  expected  hencefor- 
ward ;  but  these  will  in  great  part  be  attributable  to 
the  fact  that,  with  the  settlemeint  pf  the  country,  the 
ranges  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  pastured  are  being 
broken  up. 

The  packing  industry  is  not  a  capitalistic  monopoly. 
The  business  is  not  controlled  by  patents,  secret  processes, 
or  monopoly  of  raw  xnateriaL  The  amount  of  capital 
necessary  to  provide  even  a  system  of  several  plants  with 
transportation  lines  and  marketing  faciUties  is  not  so 
large  as  seriously  to  hinder  new  competition  in  case 
very  high  profits  are  made  by  the  present  concerns.  The 
profits  of  dressed  beef  are  by  no  meft|i9   exorbitant* 
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A  considerable  part  of  them  comes  from  the  utilisa- 
tion of  by-products.  Mr  Armour  ('The  Packers/  etc^ 
p.  186)  says: 

< «« Waste  not  *'  is  the  packer's  creed ;  and  his  scienti&c  faithful* 
ness  to  ity  inspired  by  self-interest,  is  actually  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  economic  advantages  to  the  people  of  the 
civilised  world  thus  far  brought  about  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  scientist.* 

From  otherwise  waste  products  there  are  manufactured 
fertilisers,  sulphuric  acid,  and  acid  phosphates;  blood 
albumen,  used  by  calico-printers  in  the  fixing  of  pigment 
colours,  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  in  the  clarifying 
of  Uquors  by  the  sugar  manufacturers;  glue,  bristles 
for  brushes,  gelatine,  brewer's  isinglass,  buttons,  knife- 
handles,  cyanide  and  chrome,  pepsin,  pancreatin,  and 
many  other  substances.  The  margin  of  profit  in  any 
given  period  will  depend  not  only  on  the  returns  from 
the  meat  disposed  of,  but  also  on  the  prices  realised  from 
the  hides  and  by-products.  Calculations  for  the  period 
1902-04  show  that  the  profits  of  the  packers  from  all 
these  sources  do  not  exceed  $1.50  per  head  of  cattle 
slaughtered.  Representative  packing  firms  made  profits 
not  exceeding  2  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

But,  while  the  beef  industry  is  less  monopolistic  than 
many  other  of  the  integrated  industries,  and  while  it 
appears  that  the  price  level  is  not  unduly  high,  the 
methods  under  which  the  products  are  prepared  afford 
an  opening  for  attack.  It  was  in  March  1905  that  *  The 
Jungle/  which  in  many  respects  deserves  the  now  trite 
title  of  an  epoch-making  book,  was  published.  'The 
Jungle'  is  a  piece  of  crude  and  revolting  realism,  describing 
the  unsanitary  conditions  under  which  the  beef -packing 
industry  is  carried  on.  No  detail  is  omitted  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  utter  filth  that  prevails.  To  add 
to  the  impression,  the  lives  of  a  group  of  workers  are 
studied ;  and  the  degradation  of  industry  as  a  result  of 
greed  is  heightened  in  effect  by  the  physical  and  moral 
degradation  of  the  workers.  One  is  made  to  feel  that 
the  packing  industry  is  a  festering  plague-spot  which 
spreads  contagion  affecting  not  only  life  but  morals. 
The  reader  is  indirectly  led  to  suspect  that  the  same 
conditions  exist  |n  business  generally;  *^p4  the  touches 
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whereby  attention  is  directed  to  the  adulteration  of 
artideB  of  general  necessity  and  to  the  bribery  of 
machine  politics  leave  the  impression  that  a  widespread 
corruption  in  business  is  but  the  analogue  of  the  *  reign 
of  graft*  in  politics.  The  book  is  in  reality  a  polemic 
intended  to  depict  the  wholesale  putrescence  of  modem 
conditions,  whose  betterment  is  to  be  found  only  in 
socialism.  For  the  author  is  a  socialist,  who  has  since 
undertaken  the  organisation  of  a  socialistic  community 
near  the  city  of  New  York,  and  who  has  been  offered 
and  has  accepted  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope 
as  a  socialistic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  very  attempt  to  prove  a  case  by  the 
massing  of  repulsive  details  which  well-nigh  tax  the 
utmost  limits  of  belief  defeats  in  great  measure  the  end 
in  view ;  for  the  reader  is  stunned,  not  convinced,  by 
the  impact  of  the  accusation. 

Apparently  the  wholesale  accusations  of  *  The  Jungle  * 
bad  but  little  effect  upon  the  demand  for  packing-house 
products.  The  book  was  published  in  March  1005 ;  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  1006  there  were  11,000,000  more 
XK>unds  of  packing-house  products  sold  than  in  the  pre- 
vious July.  The  domestic  trade  for  seven  months  during 
1006  has  exceeded  by  300,000,000  lbs  the  corresponding 
total  for  the  preceding  year.  Apparently  the  people  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  exposure  that  they  discounted  it. 
The  real  effect  was  on  the  foreign  trade,  which  showed 
a  marked  falling-off.  In  the  month  of  September  1006 
the  exports  of  canned  and  of  cured  beef  were  1,800,000  lbs 
leas  than  in  September  1005. 

The  real  force  of  the  indictment  appeared  when  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  official  investigation.  The  publishers 
of  'The  Jungle*  had  secured  themselves  against  legal 
action  by  causing  investigations  to  be  made  which  satis- 
fied them  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  accusation. 
The  packers  had  not  appreciated  the  full  force  of  the 
indictment.  Mr  Armour  had  said  that,  while  *  the  busi- 
ness of  slaughtering  meat  animals  and  converting  them 
into  food  and  products  is  not  a  parlour  business  at  its 
best  *  (op.  ctt,  p.  364),  there  had,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  packing  industry,  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  handling  the  products  of  the*  industry.  The 
criticism  he  attributed  to  sensationalism  and  to  wide- 
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spread  I  dislike  of  oorporc^tions.  ,Tlip  conditions,  he  con; 
tended,  were  satisfactory  because 

'at  every  step  in  the  conversion  of  animals  Into  meat  the 
public  is  protected,  not  only  by  rigid  Inspection  of  -every 
animal  before  slaughter,  and  of  every  carcass  after  slaughter, 
but  also  by  l^e  common-sense  business  methods  of  the  packers 

themselves  *  (op.  eitf  p.  858). 

*         .     -     .  •         *  •    . 

The  matter  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

President,  he  caused  an  investigaiion  to  be  made  by 
Mr  Charles  P.  Neill,  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labour^ 
and  Mr  James  B.  Reynolds,  who  had  been  the  secretary 
of  Mayor  Low  during  the  reform  administration  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  report  was  a  confidential  one, 
made  for  the  President's  guidance,  and  satisfied  him  that 
more  rigid  inspection  was  necessary. ,  Though  the  report 
was  made  on  a  comparatively  short  inspection  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  Chicago,  jit  unfortunately  created 
the  impression  that  the  conditions  found  to  exist  there 
were  general.  In  the  interests  of  jiistiqe  to  business  the 
investigation  •  should  haye  been  mpre  axteiisive.  The 
report  found  that  the  demands  of  sanitation  were  in 
many  respects  neglected,  and  that  the  eristing  Pedoml 
inspection  was  inadequate.  The  President  now  pressed 
for  a  more  stringent  inspection  law,  but  found  himself 
hindered  by, the  recalcitrancy  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  unwillingness  of  the  packers  to  admit 
that  more  stringent  supervision  was  necessary.  It  was 
under  these  conditions  that  the  President  made  public 
the  Neill-Reynolds  report,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of 
new  legislation.  This  was  passed  under  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce ;  and  this  power 
must  be  discussed  before  we  can  adequately  appreciate 
the  President's  regulative  campaign. 

The  f ramers  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
fearing  to  place  wide  powers  and  unlimited  sovereignty 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  sjtecified  the 
powers  granted  to  the  central  authority,  the  powers 
not  so  granted  being  reserved  either  to  the  States 
or  to  the  people.  Under  this  arrangement  the  most 
imi>ortant  powers  possessed  by  Congress  in  regard  to 
industry  are  conferred  by  the  interstate  conmierce  clause, 
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which  empowers  Congress  *to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes*'  Supplementary  authority  is  derived 
from  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  establish  post-offices 
and  post-roads,  and  to  coin  money.  The  right  \to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  {oregoing  powers '  must  also  be  read 
as  indicating  the  scope  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  commanding  position  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  is  the  final  judge  of  all  Federal  legislation,  claims 
for  its  decisions  the  closest  attenti(Hi.  In  the  famous  series 
of  judgments  given,  at  an  early  period  in  the  Courts 
history,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  principle  of  giving 
a  broad  construction  of  the  powers  confeiTed  on  the 
Federal  Oovemmexit  was  adopted.  Although  there  has 
from  time  to  time  been  an  ebb  and  flow,  dependent  on 
the  personnel  of  the  Comrt,  the  precedents  set  by  Marshall 
have  on  the  whole  been  followed.  It  may  therefore  be 
said  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Court  to  construe 
broadly  the  constitutionality  of  the  powers  exercised  by 
Congress,  while  at  the  same  time  a  technical  legal  inter- 
pretation has  been  given  to  the  terms  of  the  statutes 
under  which  such  powers  are  exercised.  Under  a  rigid 
written  constitution — ^f or  the  process  of  amendment  pro- 
vided is  so  cumbrous  as  to  be  practically  unavailable — 
the  Supreme  Court  is  the  elastic  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  provides,  by  implication,  for  the  broadening 
of  power  to  meet  new  exigencies.  In  the  definition  of 
constitutionality,  questions  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  strict 
law,  have  their  weight. 

However  correct  in  theory,  from  an  historical  stand- 
point, the  strict-construction  theory  of  the  constitution 
may  have  been,  it  received  a  death-blow  from  the  Civil 
War.  Though  it  was  not  wholly  true  that  the  laws  were 
silent  while  arms  were  being  borne,  it  was  no  time  for 
niceties  of  construction;  and  a  national  support  was 
given  to  the  broad-construction  tendencies  of  the  Court. 
In  the  liCgal-Tender  cases,  which  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  with  a  legal- 
tender  attribute,  a  broad  justification  was  found  in  the 
necessities  of  war.  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  tax. 
Congress  has  a  wide  discretion.  A  tax  may  be  levied 
either  for  revenue  or  for  prohibitive  purposes.    When 
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Congress,  in  1869,  excluded  State  bank-notes  from  circula- 
tion by  imposing  upon  them  a  tax  of  10  per  cent.,  the 
Court  upheld  this  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  power,  and 
stated  that  *  the  judicial  department  cannot  prescribe  to 
the  legislative  department  of  Government  limitations  upon 
the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers/* 

The  breadth  of  construction  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  is  especially  noteworthy.  Marshall's  de- 
cision in  1824,  that  commerce  includes  not  only  traffic 
but  intercourse  as  well,  gave  a  trend  to  more  recent 
decisions ;  but  interstate  commerce,  was  of  minor  import- 
ance in  the  earlier  days.  During  the  first  forty  years 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  existence,  only  five  cases  came 
before  it  in  which  the  construction  of  this  clause  was 
involved.  With  the  expansion  of  the  railway  system 
and  the  general  industrial  development  of  the  country, 
questions  arising  under  this  head  have  become  increas- 
ingly frequent.  In  1895,  in  a  case  which  arose  out  of  the 
aggression  of  organised  labour  during  the  Chicago  strike, 
it  was  stated: 

'The  constitution  has  not  changed.  •  .  •  But  it  operates  to- 
day upon  modes  of  interstate  commerce  unknown  to  the 
fathers ;  and  it  will  operate  with  equal  force  upon  any  new 
modes  of  such  commerce  which  the  future  may  develope.*  * 

When  the  need  of  railway  regulation  was  appreciated, 
it  was  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  that  regula- 
tive legislation  was  passed.  This  legislation  was  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  railway  interests,  which  stigmatised  it  as 
an  unwarrantable  interference  with  private  industry. 
One  pessimistic  critic  contended  that  it  was  a  movement 
towards  centralisation,  and  that  *the  next  natural  step 
must  be  the  purchase  and  absolute  control  by  the  same 
power  of  all  this  vast  railroad  property.*  There  were 
others  who  argued  that  this  legislation  was  an  unjustifi- 
able interference  with  State  activity. 

The  next  exercise  of  power  under  this  clause  was 
concerned  with  an  attempt  to  regulate  industrial  com- 
binations. In  two  years  138  Bills  dealing  with  this  subject 
were  introduced  in  Congress.    Finally,  in  1890,  the  anti- 

>■  "      T  .  ■       »  I.    I.     ■     ....  .  ..        I  .       ^.j, 

*  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wallace  U.S.,  53^, 
f  fn  r^  Dpbs,  158  U.S.,  564, 
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trust  legislation  known  as  the  Sherman  Law  was  passed. 
This  was  a  compromise  measure,  and,  like  so  many  of 
the  compromise  measures  passed  by  Congress,  was  in- 
exact in  phraseology.  It  is  entitled  'an  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies/  This  implies  that  there  are  lawful  restraints 
and  monopolies.  But  the  Act  states  that '  every  contract, 
combination,  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States  .  •  •  is  illegal/  While  'monopolising*  is 
prohibited,  no  definition  of  this  term  is  given;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  *  monopolising '  is  not  a  word 
of  legal  precision. 

The  regulation  of  Trusts  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  Federal  corporation  law.  Corporations 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce  do  so  under  a  State 
charter.  The  difSculty  thus  presented  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  This  organisa- 
tion attracts  attention,  not  only  because  of  its  huge 
capitalisation,  but  also  because  of  the  wide  sweep  of  its 
business  and  of  its  resources.  This  giant  corporation, 
which  is  well  described  by  Dr  Gutmann  in  the  book 
mentioned  in  our  list,  is  chartered  under  a  law  of  New 
Jersey.  Congress  has  no  power  over  manufacture  as 
such.  In  1895,  in  a  decision  in  an  action  against  the 
Sugar  Trust,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that,  although  a 
combination  had  been  formed  controlling  98  per  cent,  of 
the  sugar-refining  of  the  country,  ^this  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  anti-trust  legislation.  Only  the 
consequences  of  combination,  not  the  combination  itself, 
could  be  dealt  with. 

Although  it  was  generally  supposed  that  railways 
were  exempt  from  the  anti-trust  legislation,  since  they 
were  already  covered  by  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce, 
some  of  the  most  signal  decisions  have  been  those  con« 
cemed  with  railways.  In  1897  and  in  1898,  in  the  Traffic 
Association  cases,*  organisations  formed  to  maintain 
'reasonable*  rates  were  declared  to  be  combinations  to 
maintain  rates,  and  therefore  prohibited  by  the  anti- 
trust legislation.  Railways  were  declared  to  be  '  instru- 
ments of  commerce,  and  their  business  is  conmierce  itself. 
-■       -—       ■■■1,1.  II  ,       . 

*  107  U,S.,  2€0,  and  171  U.S.,  505. 
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This  was  carried  further  m  the  Northern  Securities  de« 
cision  in  1904.  In  this  case  a  *  holding  company*  of 
exceedingly  wide  powers  was  formed  under  a  New  Jersey 
charter.  By  control  of  majority  stock-holdiligs  in  the 
Oreat  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  it  controlled 
these  railways  and  their  subordinate  lines.  Not  one  mile 
of  the  railways  concerned  was  situated  in  the  State  from 
which  the  charter  was  obtained.  The  holding  company 
did  not  operate  the  railways ;  it  simply  controlled  them 
through  its  majority  hpldings.  By  deciding  that  this 
company  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  the 
Court,  while  avoiding  a  direct  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  in  reality  decided  that  ownership  of  property  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  legislation  whenever  such  owner- 
ship, if  allowed  to  continue,  might  result  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce. 

The  powers  of  Congress  over  Trusts  under  existing 
legislation,  as  established  by  court  decisions,  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows.  The  power  to  regulate  gives  the 
power  to  prohibit;  this  may  be  exercised  either  under 
the  taxing  power  or  under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause.  Every  combination  which  directly  or  necessarily 
operates  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States  is  illegal.  Railways  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  are  subject  to  the  anti-trust  Act.  Congress  has 
established  the  rule  of  free  competition  among  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce;  every  combination 
which  would  extinguish  competition  between  otherwise 
competing  railways  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  which  would'  in  that  way  restrain  such  conmierce, 
is  illegal.  The  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  Act  apply 
to  private  manufacturers  or  dealers  as  well  as  to  cor- 
porations. The  natural  effect  of  competition  is  to  in- 
crease commerce ;  and  an  agreement  whose  direct  effect 
is  to  prevent  this  play  of  competition  restrains  instead 
of  promoting  trade  and  commerce.  The  legislative  pro- 
hibitions are  not  limited  to  *  unreasonable  restraints,*  but 
are  directed  against  all  restraints,  whether  reasonable 
or  unreasonable;  therefore  the  Court  will  not  consider 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  restraint* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  a  combination  results  or 
will  result  in  a  complete  monopoly ;  it  is  only  essential  to 
show  that  by  its  necessary  operation  it  tends  to  restrain 
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interstate  commerce  or  to  create  a  monopoly  In  such 
commerce  and  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantages 
that  flow  from  free  competition. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  1901,  President  Roose- 
velt said ; 

'  In  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  tiie  nation  should,  without 
interfering  with  the  powers  of  the  States  in  the  matter,  itself 
also  assume  powers  of  supervision  and  regulation  over  corpor- 
ations doing  an  interstate  business.' 

In  annual  messages  and  in  addresses  he  has  from  time  to 
time  returned  to  the  subject,  and  in  stronger  terms.  A 
large  part  of  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  to  the  Trusts 
and  desire  for  their  adequate  regulation,  arises  from  the 
appreciation  of  their  evils  which  his  educational  cam- 
paign has  evoked.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  question 
of  remedies  arises,  the  limitations  due  to  his  political 
connexions  appear.  To  those  who  urge  that  the  Trust 
problem  is  to  be  settled  by  depriving  monopolised  pro- 
ducts of  protection  through  duties.  President  Boose velt» 
m  his  letter  to  Congressman  Watson,  of  Indiana, 
August  20,  1006 — ^a  leftter  intended  to  be  used  as  a  cam- 
paign document — ^replied  as  follows : 

*  The  cry  that  the  problem  can  be  met  by  any  changes  in  the 
tariff,  represents,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  effort  .to 
divert  public  attention  from  the  only  method  of  taking 
regulative  action.* 

The  protective  tariff  is  not  so  important  a  factor  in 
Trust  preservation  as  some,  including  Mr  Bryan,  think ; 
nor  is  it  a  negligible  quantity,  as  President  Roosevelt 
contends.  While  he  has  become  more  radical  in  his 
attitude  towards  domestic  industry,  he  has  become  more 
conservative  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  He  has  inclined 
more  and  more  to  the  reactionary  attitude  of  the  *  stand 
pat'  section  of  the  Bepublican  party — a  section  which' 
fears  that  the  pillars  of  the  existing  edifice  will  be  pulled 
down  if  repairs  are  made  on  the  roof.  This  attitude  was 
apparent  in  the  President's  speech  at  Milwaukee  on  April  3, 
1903,  when  he  said  that  to  regulate  Trusts  through  the 
tariff  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Trusts  by  putting  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  natiom 
The  speech  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  lieutenjant»  Mr  Taft,  Secre* 
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tary  of  War,  at  Bath,  Maine,  on  Sept  5,  1006,  may  be 
taken  as  summarising  the  President's  position. 

'It  is  impracticable,  by  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  destroy 
Trusts.  The  effect  which  a  protective  tariff  has  in  aid  of 
Trusts  is  a  partial  exclusion  or  hampering  of  foreign  com- 
petition in  articles  manufactured  by  Trusts,  thus  mirrowing 
the  competition  to  be  met  and  overcome  by  illegal  Trust 
methods ;  but  the  principle  of  excluding  or  burdening  foreign 
competition  with  home  competition  is  the  protective  system. 

•  •  .  The  question  presented  is  whether  it  is  wiser  to  maintain 
the  benefits  of  the  protective  system,  and  deal  with  the  evils 
of  the  management  of  Trusts  by  specific  legislation  directed 
to  those  evils,  or,  in  an  attempt  to  curb  Trusts,  to  pull  down 
the  whole  protective  system.' 

To  the  President  the  Trust  problem  is  one  of  domestic 
policy.  The  policy  favoured  by  him  and  accepted  by 
the  Republican  party,  although  not  without  protest, 
is  summed  up  under  the  words  publicity  and  regulation. 
In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1900, 
President  (then  (Governor)  Roosevelt  said : 

*  Supervision  and  publicity  are  needed  quite  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  honest  corporations  as  for  the  sake  of  the  public. 
The  corporation  that  manages  its  affairs  honestly  has  a  right 
to  demand  protection  against  the  dishonest  corporation.  •  .  . 
The  first  essential  is  knowledge  of  the  facts — ^publicity/ 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  1003,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  President,  provision  was  made  for  publicity  in 
regard  to  corporate  affairs  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  a  sub-department  of  the  new 
department  of  Commerce  and  Labour.  Mr  James  R. 
Garfield,  a  son  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Corporations.  He  was  given  power 
to  investigate  the  business  of  corporations,  joint-stock 
.companies,  or  corporate  combinations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce;  and  to  gather  information  to  enable 
the  President  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  The 
reports  made  to  the  President  are  to  receive  such  pub- 
licity as  he  may  direct.  Under  this  legislation  investiga- 
tions of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  beef  and  oil 
industries  have  been  conducted  by  Mr  Garfield.     The 
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work  of  the  Bureau,  of  Corporations  is  primarily  an 
enquiry,  into  the  industrial  and  legal  methods  used  by  the 
agencies  engaged  in.  interstate  and  foreign  commerce; 
and  the  purpose  of  such  enquiry  is  to  afford  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  conditions  upon  which  there 
may  be  based  intelligent  legislative  action. 

The  power  in  regard  to  regulation  has  been  exercised 
under  the*  interstate  commerce  clause.  While  Mr  Bryan, 
in  his  recent  speech  at  Louisville»  Kentucky,  held  that 
strict  regulation  of  the  railways  is  advisable,  he  at  the 
same  time  holds  that  the-  country  must  ultimately  accept 
government  ownership,  in  order  to  escape  not  only  the 
corrupting  effect  of  the  railway  in  politics,  but  also 
the  evils  arising  from  extortionate  rates  and  rebates. 
To  President  Boosevelt  government  ownership  is  a 
last  resort.  He  believes,  in  railway  regulation  ;  and 
he  has,  been  successful  in  getting  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion legislation  strengthened.  He  has  throughout  held 
that,  if  rebating  were  abolished,  much  of  the  strength  of 
the  Trusts  would  disappear. 

Though  the  Interstate  Commerce.  Commission  has 
contended  almost  from:  the  outset  that  the  power  to 
establish  a  reasonable  rate,  when  a  rate  has  been  found 
unreasonable  in  an  action  before  the  Commission,  is 
essential,  its  contention  was  not  taken  seriously  until 
President  Boosevelt,  in  his  annual  message  in  1004, 


'  As  a  fair  security  to  the  shipper,  the  Commission  should  be 
vested  with  the  power,  when  a  given  rate  is  challenged,  and 
after  full  review  found  to  be  unreasonable,  to  decide,  subject 
to  judicial  review,  what  will  be  a  reasonable  rate  to  take  its 
place.' 

As  a  result  of  his  urgent  advocacy,  both  in  1004  and  in 
1005,  amendatory  legislation  was  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  In  addition  to  conferring  the  amendatory 
rate-making  power,,  the.  abuses  of  the  '  midnight  tariff  * 
ffjrstem  are  prevented  by  requiring  thirty  days*  notice  of 
changes  in  rates,  instead  of  the  shorter  period  formerly 
demanded.  Bebating  in  any  form  is  forbidden;  and 
atringent  penalties  are  provided.  The  railway  company 
which  shall  *  offer,  grant,  or  give  *  a  rebate  is  subject,  to 
a  fine  varying  from  $1000  to  $20,000  for  each  offence; 
and  railway  officials  participating  in  such  an  arrange* 
Yol  207. —No.  412.  B 
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ment  are  punishable  by  fine,  or  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  shipper  who  shall '  solicit,  accept,  or  receive '  a  rebate 
is  liable  to  similar  penalties.  To  ascertain  whether  re- 
bates are  given,  ihe  Interstate  Commerce  €k>mmi88lon  is 
empowered  to  appoint  examiners  to  inspect  the  books  of 
the  railway  companies.  Farther,  in  an  actioii  dealing 
with  rebates,  all  rebates  received  during  a  period  six 
years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  action  may 
alflb  be  dealt  with^  Private  cars  are  also  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Commission; 

t'  Though  the  scope  of  the  anti-^trust  A<^  was  not  ex- 
tended during^  the  last*  session,  of  Congress,  additicmal 
pdwers  of  regulation  under  the  interstate  cdmmeree 
clause  were  granted  in  regard  to  othermattera  Under 
the  new  meat«inspection  law^  which  beclime  effective  on 
October  1,  1006,  meat  and  meat-products  cannot  enter 
into,  interstate  commerce  unless  they  are  marked  '  in- 
speeted  and  passed.' .  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  prevent 
the.  use  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  meat  and 
meat-products  which  are  unwholesome  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  human  food.  The  determination  of  these  condi- 
tions is  delegated  .to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  a 
Bub^department  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
whose  immediate  authority  more  than  six  hundred  in- 
spectors liave.been  assigned  to  places  in  half  as  many 
pa^^ng  establishments  and  railway  shipping  points  in 
the  .meat-producing  districts.  As  the  result  oi^  many 
years  agitation,  a  *  pure  food  *  law  was  passed,  which 
applies  to  food,,  drink,  and  drugs.  For  the  breach  of  the 
law,  fines  c^nd  imprisonment  are  provided. 

The  present  is  a  i>eriod  of  great  activity  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Trusts,  not  only  in  the  Federal  field,  but 
also :  in  the  States.  In  New  York  the  local  ice  comlnna- 
tion  has  been  prosecuted  because  of  artificial  enhancement 
of  prices.  In  the  district  of  Columbia  and  in  the  ^ity 
of  Philaddphia  actions  have  also  been  initiated  agidnst 
local  ice  combinations.  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  Circuit 
Court  recently  upheld  a  decision  whereby  three  ice^dealerer, 
who  were  convicted  of 'violating  the  State  anti-trust  Act^ 
were  sentenced  to  fines  of  |2500  and  mx  Months'  im^* 
prisoninent  in  .the  workhouse.  In  the  same  State,  on 
October  10,  the  Standard  Oil  Comi>any  was  found  guilty 
of  infractions  of  the  State  anti*4TU8t  Acty  under  which 
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fines  totalling  $5,000,000  may  be  imposed.    An  appeal  has 
been  lodged  against  this  decision. 

Bat,  while  in  the  States  some  action  has  been  taken 
against  the  Trusts,  it  is  in  the  Federal  field  that  the 
greatest  activily  is  shown.  This  activity  has  been  especi- 
ally noteworthy  since  President  Roosevelt's  accession 
to  office.  In  1903  a  special  appropriation  of  $500,000  was 
made  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  ahti- 
tmst'law  and  the  Act  to  regelate  commerce.  By  legislation 
of  the  same  year  provision  was  made  that  in  suits  under 
these  Acts,  when  the  United  States  is  the  complainant 
and  ttiere  is  a  sufficient  public  interest  involved,  the  case 
may,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney-General,  take 
precedence  on  the  docket.  This  power  was  .exercised 
in  the  Northern  Securities  case.  The  increased  activity 
under  these  laws  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
original  proceedings  begun  and  prosecuted : — 


feriodi. 

Tor  Ttolatton  of 
anti-tnut  Act. 

For  violation  of 

Act  to  regulate 

oomoMHroe. 

» 

Under  President  Horriscm  ...... 

„              M         Cleveland      ;     .     .     .     . 

„              „         McKJnley. 

„             „         Boosevelt 

7 

6 

3 

16 

17 
32 
12 
60 

In  the  prosecutions  arising  under  the  interstate  com-^ 
laolreo  dtense  there  has  been  a  co-operation  of  the  various 
og^lioieB;  ItiVestigations  and  proceedings  have  been  con- 
duoied  by  Hie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  prosecu- 
tions ntider'  the  atiti-trust  Act  have  been  made  by  the 
Dej^rtment  of  Jttetice ;  while'  investigations  on  which 
actions  have  been  based  hav^  been  miade  hy  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporatidns.  Wltfaotit  attempting  Itn  exhaustive 
list,  we  may  mentibn  fliome  of  the  more  salient  actions. 

*  In  the  year  1005  a  perpetual  injunction  was  obtained 
frbm  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  principal  packing 
companies,  restraining  them  from  combining  and  agree- 
ing on  prices  at  which  their'  products  were  to  be  disposed 
of  in'Siates  other  than  those  of  manufacture.  In  1002  an 
ini]linetion  was  obtained  against  the  Federal  Salt  Company. 
This  company  had  made  arrangements  whereby  other  com* 
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panies  agreed  neither  to  import,  buy,  nor  sell  salt  except 
from  and  to  the  Federal  Salt  Company,  and  not  to  engage 
in  or  assist  in  the  production  of  salt  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  during  the  continuation  of  this  contract.  This 
arrangement  had  enhanced  the  price  of  salt  400  per  cent. 

The  decision  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  frustrated 
the  attempt  to  centralise  through  a  holding  company  the 
control  of  competing  railways.  Proceedings  under  the 
rebating  section  of  the  railway  legislation  led  on  June  22, 
1906,  to  the  imposition  of  fines  totalling  $75,000  on  four 
of  the  packing  companies  and  the  Chicago,  BurHngton, 
and  Quincy  Bailway.  Two  individual  defendants  in^  New 
York,  who  had  received  rebates,  were  punished  by  fines 
and  imprisonment,  the  penalty  being  $6000  and  four 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  first  case,  and  $4000  and 
three  months*  imprisonment  in  the  second  This  is  the 
first  time  that  rebating  has  actually  been  punished  by 
impiisonment ;  and  Attomey-Gtoneral  Moody  hopes  that 
it  will  have  *  the  most  potent  effect  in  checking  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  unlawful  discriminations.'  Early  in 
October  the  New  York  Central  Bailway  was  found  guilty 
of  granting  rebates  on  shipments  made  by  the  Sugar 
Trust.  An  arrangement  had  been  entered  into  in  1004 
whereby  a  rebate  of  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  was 
to  be  made.  The  information  which  led  to  this  action 
being  taken  was  collected  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Mr  W.  B.  Hearst,  and  was  handed  over  by 
him  to  the  Attomey-Gtoneral.  The  railway  was  fined 
$108,000,  or  about  two  dollars  in  fines  for  every  dollar 
which  it  has  recently  received  in  rebates.  The  result  is  ex- 
cellent ;  there  is  a  stabilily  in  railway  rates  that  has  long 
been  absent.  So  far,  the  suits  instituted  by  the  Attorney- 
General  have  led  to  the  collection  of  over  $300,000  in 
fines,  and  the  imprisonment  of  two  freight  brokers  who 
conspired  to  get  rebates.  President  Boosevelt's  adminis- 
tration claims  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  greatly 
improved  the  situation;  and  that,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Secretary  Taft,  *  the  fear  of  the  law  has  been  put  into  the 
hearts  of  the  members  of  these  great  corporations.' 

The  most  important  of  the  actions  the  (Government 
now  has  in  hand  is  that  against  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
It  is  intended  to  proceed  against  this  company  on  the 
ground  that  it  has,  contrary  to  law,  been  receiving  dis- 
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criminative  rates.  Investigations  have  been  conducted  by 
Federal  Grand  Juries  in  Ohio,  New  York,  Kansas,  and 
Illinois.  In  August  the  Grand  Jury  at  Chicago  returned  ten 
indictments,  covering  6428  counts,  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Ck).  for  receiving  rebates.  These  investigations  are 
simply  preUminary  to  more  general  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment, In  addition  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Federal 
courts,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  con- 
ducting investigations  under  a  resolution  of  Congress 
passed  at  its  last  session.  In  November  last,  Attorney- 
General  Moody  instituted  an  action  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  under  the  anti-trust  Act.  The  stock  at  once  fell 
from  about  700  to  512.  A  favourable  outcome  in  such  a 
case  will  mean  a  very  significant  expansion  of  Federal 
power.  In  the  prohibitions  of  the  anti-trust  legislation 
no  provision  is  made  for  a  company  or  a  corporation 
which  by  mere  accretion  has  come  to  control  a  domin- 
ating, part  of  a  particular  industry.  The  Standard  Oil 
claims  to  be  a  company,  not  a  combination.  In  an  action 
against  it  there  will  be  involved,  if  its  contention  that  it 
is  a  company  is  upheld,  the  question  whether  a  monopoly 
possessed  by  one  company  is .  forbidden ;  and  the  further 
question  whether  mere  size,  apart  from  any  overt  act, 
subjects  a  company  to  the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust 
leg^islation.  It  is  probable  that,  even  with  an  expedited 
procedure,  two  years  wiU  elapse  before  the  case  is  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  a  danger  at  the  present  time  that  the  pre- 
vailing fear  of  Trusts  may  go  too  far.  The  opinion  of 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  his  'The  United  States  in  the 
Twentieth  Century '  (p.  x),  that '  an  unduly  high  opinion 
has  been  entertained  of  the  dangers  as  well  as  of  the 
strength  of  the  Trusts,  and  of  the  part  they  have  played 
in  the  development  of  American  manufacture,'  is  un- 
doubtedly justified.  Especial  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  public  dangers  arising  from  inflated  capitalisation ; 
but  time  has  shown  that  this  is  a  weakness  in  the  com- 
binations. But  the  days  of  *  hands  off '  policy  have  passed ; 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  At  the  same  time  the  division 
of  power  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
renders  difficult  the  work  of  regulation — ^a  work  which, 
apart  from  any  question  of  constitutional  limitations, 
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has  inherent  difficulties — ^ond  attracts  attention  to  tlie 
limitations  of  the  constitution.  The  State  Governments, 
which  were  intended  to  he  bulwarks  of  private  right,  have 
too  often  been  the  protectors  of  private  greed.  Regulation 
through  the  individual  States  is,  in  default  of  concerted 
action,  futile ;  it  means  irritation,  not  controL 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  vrithin  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  an  incorporation  Act,  and  to  grant  to 
corporations  so  chartered  the  right  to  produce.  But  such 
corporations  would  carry  on  their  manufacturing  within 
the  confines  of  some  State  or  States ;  they  would  there- 
fore  be  subject  to  local  regulation  and  taxation.  This 
would  involve  radical  industrial  and  political  changea 
It  is  the  expediency,  rather  than  the  legality,  of  a  Federal 
corporation  law  which .  presents  a  difficulty.  The  Presi- 
dent said,  in  his  Harrisburg  speech, 

*  It  is  the  narrow  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  national 
government  which  in  our  democracy  has  proved  the  diief 
means  of  limiting  the  national  xx>wer  to  cut  out  abuses,  and 
which  is  now  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  great  moneyed  interests 
which  oppose  and  dread  any  attempt  to  place  them  under 
efficient  govemmentai  control.' 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  has  favoured  the  placing  of 
insurance  under  national  control,  although  the  Courts 
have  repeatedly  decided  that  insurance  is  not  commerce. 
But  in  the  extension  of  powers,  which  he  favours,  the 
Government  will  have  to  proceed  indirectly.  The  most 
that  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  more  thorough  con- 
trol of  corporations  is  that  they  shall  be  required  to  take 
out  licenses  before  engaging  in  interstate  conunerce. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  granting  of  licenses 
could  be  made  conditional  on  submission  to  regulation. 
Substantially  this  arrangement  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  recent  meat-inspection  law,  whose  rigid 
provisions  must  be  met,  under  penalty  of  iexclusion  from 
interstate  commerce. 

The  weakness  of  the  legislation  passed  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  is  patent.  The  anti-trust  law,  a 
hurried  compromise  measure,  in  its  sweeping  prohibitions, 
makes  no  distinction  between  predominating  industrial 
influence  due  to  illicit  favours  or  improper  combinations 
and  that  due  to  legitimate  economic  conditions.    The  Act 
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to  regolate  railways  has;  by  its  prohibition  of  pooling 
(Le.  joint-purse  arrangements),  accelerated  the  move- 
ment towards  consolidation.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  rule  of  free  competition  laid  down  in  the 
anti-trust  Act  applies  to  railways  as  well.  By  declaring 
illegal  all  agreements  to  maintain  rates  it  laid  down  a 
technical  doctrine  which,  if  upheld  in  its  entirety,  would 
be  subversive  of  business.  Whether  established  formally 
or  informally,  agreements  as  to  rates  are  absolutely  essen* 
tiaL  Sooh  agreements  exist  to-day,  and  must  of  necessity 
exist ;  and,  in  acting  under  them,  the  railways  are  in 
technical  disobedience  to  the  law. 

In  his  message  to  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1900, 
CrOvemor  Boosevelt 


'Hnch  of  the  legislation  not  only  proposed  but  enacted 
against  Trusts  is  not  one  whit  more  intelligent  than  the 
medieval  Bull  against  the  comet,  and  has  not  been  one  particle 
more  effective.  ■ 

■ 

Aa  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1905, 
he 


'  It  is  generally  useless  to  try  to  stop  all  restraint  on  competi- 
tion, whether  this  restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable; 
and,  when  it  is  not  useless,  it  is  generally  hurtful.' 


In  his  message  of  Dec.  1006  he  reiterated  the  warning. 

*  It  is  not  possible  completely  to  prevent  it  [consolidation] ; 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  such  complete  prevention  would  do 
damage  to  the  body-politic' 

Th^cmgh  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  Congress  has 
established  the  rule  of  free  competition,  and  that  it  is  not 
for  the  Court  to  question  the  industrial  expediency  of 
such  legislation,  there  are  some  signs  of  a  modification 
of  this  position.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  held* 
that  ^e  Act  must  have  a  risasonable  construction,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  the  tru6  meaning  of  the  law  that 
every  attempt  to  monopolise  any  part  of  interstate 
commerce  was  illegaL  Somewhat  greater  strength  is 
given  to  this  position  by  the  decision  of  Mr  Justice 
Brewer  in  tiie  Northern  Securities  case.     This  decision 

*  Wbltwell  v.  Continental  Tobnoco  Oo.^  00  CCA.  Reports,  800. 
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was  rendered  by  a  bare  majority,  four  judges,  inoluding 
the  Chief  Justice,  dissenting.  Though  Justice  Brewer 
was  of  the  majority,  he  filed  a  separate  decision,  in  which 
he  said  that 

*  Congress  did  not  intend  to  reach  and  destroy  those  minor 
contracts  in  partial  restraint  of  trade  which  the  long  course 
of  decisions  at  common  law  had  affirmed  were  reasonable,  and 
ought  to  be  upheld.' 

This  line  of  reasoning  would  cause  the  Court  to  look  to 
the  intent,  not  to  the  mere  fact,  of  combination.  It  is 
abundantly  manifest  that,  if  the  movement  for  Trust 
regulation  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  efficiently  regu- 
lative, not  simply  prohibitory,  it  must  recognise  that  the 
beneficial  effect  of  untrammelled  competition — even  if  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  it — ^is  an  outworn  sophistry ;  and 
that  the  public  is  interested  not  in  the  mere  limitation  of 
competition,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  such  limitation, 
but  its  effect  on  national  prosperity. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  combinations, 
the  punitive  methods  have  been  prohibitions  and  fines. 
Mr  Bryan  asks  '  how  many  of  the  Trust  magnates  are  in 
jail?'  He  contends  that '  safety  lies  not  in  futile  attempts 
at  the  restraint  of  Trusts,  but  in  legislation  which  will 
make  a  private  monopoly  impossible.*  As  to  what  con- 
stituteis  a  'private  monopoly*  he  is  extremely  vague. 
'The  plan  of  attack,*  he  continues,  'must  contemplate 
the  total  and  complete  overthrow  of  the  monopoly 
principle  in  industry.'  Again :  '  The  man  who  is  in  favour 
of  regulating  it  [the  private  monopoly]  might  just  as  well 
take  off  the  mask  and  declare  himself;  for  you  cannot 
regulate  a  private  monopoly ;  it  regulates  you.* 

While  President  Boosevelt  stands  for  such  regulation 
as  will,  to  quote  his  favourite  phrase, '  give  a  square  deal,' 
he  is,  as  the  size  and  intricacy  of  the  problem  grow  upon 
him,  becoming  more  radical.  The  investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  (whose  latest  report  appeared  in 
May)  show  that  illicit  railway  favours  have  done  much 
to  build  up  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly.  The  President 
holds  that  railway  control  is  the  central  matter.  The 
Government  must  possess  full  power  to  supervise  and 
control  the  railways  engaging  in  interstate  traffic — ^power 

as  thorough  as  that  which  it  already  ej^erciaes  in  regard 
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to  the  bankiiig  system.  But  it  appears  that  he  is  at 
times  doubtful  of  the  successful  outcome  of  the  regulative 
policy.  To  him  the  problem  is  becoming  twofold — ^tfae 
regulation  of  the  Trusts  and  the  regulation  of  large 
fortunes.  Recently  he  has  shown  that  he  regards  these 
as  a  complementary  phase  of  the  problem.  In  his  *  muck- 
rake* speech,  on  April  13,  1906,  he  said  that  ultimately 
the  nation  would  have  to  consider  the  imposition  of 
progressive  taxation  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
owners  of  enormous  fortunes  handing  on  more  than  a 
certain  amount  to  any  one  individual  To  most'  this  was 
a  mere  statement  of  his  beliefs  in  regard  to  ultimate 
tendencies.  But  in  his  Harrisburg  speech,  on  October  4, 
1006,  he  stated  his  position  in  stronger  language. 

*It  is  our  dear  duty  to  see  •  .  .  that' th^re  is  adequate  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  business  use  of  the  swollen  f or- 
tonee  of  to-day,  and  also  to  determine  the  conditions  upon 
which  those  fortunes  are  to  be  transmitted,  and  the  per- 
centage they  shall  x)ay  to  the  Gtovemment  whose  protecting 
arm  alone  enabled  them  to  exist.  Only  the  nation  can  do 
this  work.  ...  I  maintain  that  the  national  Government 
should  have  complete  power  to  deal  with  all  of  this  wealth 
which  in  any  way  goes  into  the  commerce  between  the  States 
—and  practically  all  of  it  that  is  employed  in  the  great  cor- 
porations does  thus  go  in.' 

Had  the  proposition  been  simply  one  to  obtain  increased 
revenue  through  an  inheritance  tax  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  obtained  a  generous  support.  But  the  ultra- 
radicalism  of  a  plan  whereby  social  policy,  not  revenue, 
is  to  be  the  end  in  view  is  far  in  advance  of  public 
opinion.  The  connexion  between  the  large  fortunes  and 
the  illicit  phases  of  the  Trust  problem  is  assumed,  not 
proven.  If  the  regulation  and  limitation  of  private 
wealth  is  to  be  undertaken,  and  if  the. Government  is, 
in  its  discretion,  to  determine  when  a  fortune  is  danger- 
ous to  the  public — such  determination  being  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  fortune,  not  upon  its  use — such  a 
course  will  not  only  be  a  dangerous  invasion  of  private 
rights,  but  will  also,  of  necessity,  entail  upon  the  Federal 
Government  a  systematic  redistribution  of  wealth — a  task 
for  which  it  is  manifestly  unauited. 

S.  J.  MgLBAlT, 
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It  is  nearly  six  centuries  since  Dante  wrote  the  *  Divina 
Commedia ' ;  and  from  the  time  immediately  succeeding 
his  death  until  the  present  day  commentators  have  cease- 
lessly striven  to  unfold  the  meaning  hidden  under  the 
erudition  of  the  author.  Yet  no  Dante  student  is  bven 
now  satisfied  that  he  holds  the  whole  secret  of  his  master  s 
thoughts ;  and,  presumptuous  as  it  must  appear  to  proclaim 
a  new  law  of  interpretation,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  real  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  the  x>oem  is  still  to  seek; 
The  ostensible  narrative  of  the  *  Inferno  *  is  an  account 
\  ,  of  a  journey  through  the  region  of  eternal  torment  made 
by  Dante  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil ;  but,  in  the  ex- 
planation of  its  true  purpose  which  Dante  gave  to '  his 
patron  Can  Grande,  he  explained  that  the  t^Bl  allegbrical 
subject  lay  hidden  under  this  narrative  and  was  distinct 
from  it.  Literally,  he  said,  the  subject  of  the  'Divina 
Commedia  *  was  the  state  of  souls  after  death ;  but  the 
allegorical  subject  dealt  with  man  stiU  in  a  state  of 
probation, '  man  subject  to  the  reward  or  punishment  of 
justice,  according  as,  through  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he 
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is  deserving  or  undeserving.'  In  other  words  he  declared 
the  *  Divina  Commedia,'  allegoricq^lly  interpreted,  to  be.  a 
record  of  human  events. 

In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
narrative  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  '  Inferno,'  viz, 
the  journey  through  Hell,  is  ^together  merged  in  the 
allegorical  sense  of  the  poem,  and  stands  out  as  a  mystic 
picture  of  human  existence,  or  rather  of  the  world  as  Dai^tQ 
knew  it.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  track  followed  by  t^e 
travellers  was  the  track  of  Dante's  own  life;  that  it  begin9 
with  the  dawn  of  existence,  and  proceeds  to  the  moment 
of  birth ;  that  it  passes  through  the^  successive  stages  of 
early,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  middle  life,  thence 
advancing  prophetically  to  the  chilk  of  old  age  and  the 
awful  presence  pf  Dearth.  It  will  be  shown  that  Dante, 
far  from  desiring  to  leave  his  meaning  obscure,  jiressed  it 
upon  his  readers  at  every  opportunity ;  that  he  laid  a 
series  of  carefully  prepared  dues  along  the  course  of  the 
apparent  iiartativd,  and  that  he  Was  in  plakses  so  in- 
different to  the  vraisemhlarice  of  the  HeU'  framework, 
that  he  inserted  long  passages  which  are  only  relevant 
to  the  all^ory  he  had  at  heart.  Finally,  it  will  be  shpwn 
that  Dante  planted  a  group  of '  easily,  verified  dates  in  the 
body  of  the  narrative,  from  which,  when  compared  with 
the  known  events  oi  his  life,  the  complete  correspondence 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  the '  Inferno '  with  his  own  ex- 
periences may  be  identified. 

The  device  of  concealing  an  esoteric  meaning  under 
an  apparently  straightforward  narz:ative  was  one  perfectly 
familiar  to  Dante  and  his  readers,  and  forms  the  avowed 
plan  of  the '  Convito.'  Before  the  Renaissance,  Virgil  was 
revered  as  mystic  even  more  thian  as  poet ;  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  Dante's  emphasised  imitation  of -Virgil  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  coherent  narrative,  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  subject  of  the  poent,  wai^  held  to  be  the  real 
theme,  of  the  '  Mneid.*  It  was  not  merely  that  som^  sort 
of  allegorical  meaning  was  to  be  extorted  from  the  forces 
of  nature  or  from  such  an  incident,  for  instance,  as  a 
shipwreck.  That  kind  of  allegprical  interpretation  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Dante — ^too  familiar,  in  fact, 
for  it  has  blinded  their  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the  main 
allegorical  subject.  It  was  in  a  far  more  comprehensive 
sense  that  Dante  and  his  favourite  author,  John  of  Salis* 
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bury;*  were  accustomed  to  trace  in  the  *  JSneid'  the  diverse 
course  of  man's  existence.  The  first  book  was  symbolic 
of  infancy.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  were  typical 
of  the  season  of  adolescence  and  the  need  for  temperance, 
and  so  on  to  the  end,  all  the  actual  adventures  of  jShieas 
being  merged  in  an  entirely  different  purpose  and  mise 
en  adne.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  students  have  long 
ceased  to  delve  in  Virgil's  pages  for  allegory,  it  has 
unfortunately  been  forgotten  that,  in  taking  Virgil  for 
his  great  symbol  of  human  reason  and  proclaiming  him 
to  be  his  master  in  all  respects,  Dante  held  in  deep 
veneration  this  particular  aspect  of  his  work. 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  allegorical  subject  of  the 
'Inferno,'  the  reader  needs  neither  code  nor  cipher;  he 
has  but  to  alter  his  point  of  view ;  and,  when  once  the 
eye  is  withdrawn  from  Hell,  the  whole  beautiful  fabric  of 
Dante's  philosophy  of  human  life  lies  revealed, 

*  Like  perspectives  which,  rightly  gazed  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion ;  eyed,  awry 
DistinguiBh  form,' 

The  most  impressive  symbol  in  the  'Inferno'  is  tho 
one  with  which  it  closes.  Buried  in  the  framework  of 
Hell,  it  strikes  the  reader  merely  as  a  monstrous  medieval 
fantasy;  but,  regarded  as  a  symbol,  the  grandeur  of 
the  conception  flashes  into  view,  and  every  hitherto 
obscure  word  becomes  fraught  with  meaning.  Satan 
gnawing  sinners  in  the  pit  of  perdition,  Satan's  body  the 
appointed  ladder  by  which  Dante  was  to  climb  to  tho 
realms  of  light — ^has  not  the  most  reverent  student  of 
Dante  found  himself  daunted  by  this  conception  of 
justice?  Here  is  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning,  fallen 
from  his  high  estate;  but  it  is  Death,  not  Satan,  that 
forms  the  theme  throughout.  For  death  in  some  glorified 
form,  bearing  souls  to  God,  as  Enoch  was  borne,  formed, 
according  to  medieval  theology,  part  of  the  original  scheme 
of  things,  and  became  only  a  terror  to  man  after  the  Fall. 
It  is  Death,  not  Satan,  that  stretches  sable  wings,  stealthy 
and  soft  as  the  wings  of  a  bat,t  over  the  nether  regions. 

•  See<CoiiTlto/lT,  24. 

t  '  Inf.*  z3cxiT,  40.  Professor  TPlekti  points  out  that  In  the  fresco  at  Pisa, 
which  used  to  be  called  Oroagna*Sy  Death  Is  represented  with  the  wings  of  » 
♦  vlptetrcno,' 
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Death,  not  Satan,  is  emperor  of  that  sorrowful  kingdom,* 
the  King  of  Hades.  From  Death,  not  Satan,  proceeds 
that  icy  blast  which  chills  all  who  approach  his  sphere. 
No  one  has  yet  discovered  why  Satan  should  wear  three 
faces  ;t  but  Death  under  its  most  awful  aspect,  death  self- 
inflicted,  as  was  the  case  with  the  three  victims  mangled 
by  Dante's  symbolic  figure,  appears  under  hues  which 
match  the  emotions  of  the  suidde.  To  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  hung  himself  in  shame,  Death  showed  a  face  of 
scarlet ;  to  Brutus,  as  Dante  knew  him '  in  the  pages  of 
Plutarch,  the  face  of  Death  was  black  with  despair ;  and 
to  Cassius,  according  to  the  same  authority,  it  showed 
the  hues  of  cowardice  or  fear,  'tra  bianca  e  gialla.* 
Standing  as  Dante  stood,  and  gazing  at  the  contorted 
figures  'in  the  very  jaws  of  Death,'  the  familiar  words 
of  the  psalm  strike  upon  the  mind :  *  They  lie  in  the  Hell 
like  sheep ;  Death  gnaweth  upon  them.'t 

Prophetically,  Dante  saw  himself  in  that  dying  state 
concerning  which  St  Augustine,  in  '  The  City  of  Ood '  (Bk. 
xiii),  leng^iily  argues  whether  it  be  indeed  death  or  life. 

'  Com'  io  divenni  allor  gelato  e  floco, 

Nol  domandar,  lettor,  ch*  io  non  lo  scrivo, 
Per6  cV  ogni  parlar  sarebbe  poco. 
Io  non  morii,  e  non  rimasi  vivo : 

Pensa  oramai  per  te,  s'  hai  flor  d'  ingegno, 
Qual  io  divenni,  d'  uno  e  d'  altro  privo.* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  present  more  vividly  the 
sensations  of  a  dying  man,  in  articulo  mortiat  already 
stiff » and  fainting  into  unconsciousness. 

In  assigning  a  double  significance  to  the  symbol  under 
which  he  presented  Death,  while  seeming  merely  to 
describe  the  Devil,  Dante  found  ample  assistance  in  the 
Bible.  The  Hebrew  word  *  Sheol,'  which  originally  meant 
the  grave,  was  conunonly  rendered  as  *  inf  emus  *  in  the 
yulgate ;  and  there  are  many  passages  in  the  Psalms,  the 
Piroverbs,  and  the  book  of  Job  in  which  the  word  *  inf  emus ' 
can  only  bo  understood  of  death.  Moreover,  in  the 
Apocalypse  death  and  hell  are  spoken  of  as  one  con- 


*  ■  Inf.'  zzxIt,  28 :  '  Lo  empendor  del  doloroio  regno.' 
t  ifr.  3S  seq, 

X  lb.  68-00  ;'c/.  Job  xvlil,  18:  'Devot^t  pulchritudinem  cutis  cjtui,  ood- 
munat  brsoofais  lUloff  primogeniU  mors*' 
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ception,  as,  for  instance :  *  Et  mors  et  infernus  dederunt 
mortuos  suos,  qui  in  ipsis  erant.  Et  infernus  et  mors 
missi  sunt  in  stagnum  ignis '  (Rev.  -tXt  13, 14).  The  words 
with  which  Dante  describes  the  nethermost  Hell  all  reflect 
biblical  images  of  death :  *  II  Punto  dell*  Uiliverso,'  *  il 
Fondo,'  Ml  Potoo*  are  duggestive  of  the  Pit.  And  the 
image  of  a  lake  is  derived  from  Psalm  88,  6 :  *  Posuerunt 
me  in  lacu  inf  eriorl :  in  tenebrosis,  et  in  umbra  mortis.' 

Lastly,  the  force  of  YirgiFs  words  must  be  considered 
as  he  and  Dante  stood  in  the  actual  presence : 

*  y ezilla  regis  prodeunt  infemi* 

•  • 

T^e  first  three  words  are  from  a  Latin  hymn  of  gteat 
antiquity,  still  sung  from  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday  during 
Holy  Week.    Literally  translated,  the  vers^  runs  : 

*  The  banners  of  the  King  move  forward : 
The  mystery  shines  forth  of  the  Cross,' 
On  which,  in  flesh.  He  who  made  our  flesh 
Was  hung  in  ransomw' 

■ 

The  words  occur  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  offices  of 
the  Church.,  ^  ^e  Kixag  is  Christ  Himself.  By  the  addition 
of  the  word  *  infemi,'  Dante  assigned  the  banners  to  the 
king  of  the  lower  rogiona.  ,But  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he.  would  havejsubvt9]::t6d  the  meaning  of  this  great 
hymn  to  transfer. the  sacred  sjonboisof  Christ's  authority 
to  the  devil.  If,  however,  the,  interpolated  word  be 
restored  to  its  commoher^bTbliciEkl  mieaning,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  thistt  the  Hue  as  Dante  used  it  fs  iin  ehtire  accord 
with  the.  spirit  of  the  Passionti&  hymn,  in  which'  the 
banners  of  the  King  of  Sheql  move  forward  towards  titie 
ajpproaohing  triumph  of  the  cross.      ,    ;      /     . ,  * 

Here,  then,  was  the  ^ipid  of  t^ie  loitg  joutijiBy.'  '  Bf  t^iis 
appointed  ladder  of  Death,  and  not,  forsooth,  by  blimbiqg 
dpwii  the  body  olf  the  Devil,  Dante  was  tp  niake  his  way 
undismayed  in  the.  arms  of  Iteason  to  the  r^^on  of 
Purgatory  and  ultimately  tio  tjie  Beatific  *  VisioEL  The 
identification  of  this  gre^t  j^ytpbol  furnishes  a  dSie  tp 
'much  more  than  the  particular  passage.  The  end '  is 
Death ;  will  not  the  beginning  show  the  dawn  of  Life  ? 

There  is  no  part  of  the  ^hole  poem  more  faipiilliar  to 
readers  than  the  opening  lines  of  the  third  cc^ito^  where 
the  allegorical  subject  begins.    The  pilgirims  stand  before 
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a  gateway ;  and,  as  it  rises  before  them  impalpable  and 
mysteriotis,  a  way  into  hidden  things,  they  read  the  dread 
inscription  which  strikes  the  key-note  of  their  journey : 

'Through  me  is  the  way  into,the  city  of  woe; 
Through  me  is.  the  way  into  the  eternal  pun ; 
Through  la^  is  the  way  .among  the  lost  people.    . ,    . 
Justice  moved  my  great  Maker. 
'    Divine.  Power,  Highest  Wisdom,  Primal  liove  made  mc* 
Before  me  were  no  created  thinje^s 
^eept  the  eternal ;  and  I  eternally  endure. 
Lay  aside  all  hope,  ye  who  enter/ 

Even  in  this  dark  period  of  medievcd  theology  it  would 
have  been  an  awful  thing  tb  assert,  that'  the  first  work  of 
creation,  the  first  exercise  of  *  il'  primo  Amore,*  was  the 
building  of  Hell,  or  rather  of  the  entrance  to  it,  -eteni^l 
damnation.  But  the  gateway  is  Life.  Through  the  portal 
of  life  men  -pass  to  their  sojourn  in  the  city  of  sorrows. 
Through  the  'i)ortal  of  life  men  must  tread,  even  though 
it  is  to  reap  for  themselves  eteirnal  woe,  even  though  they 
go  but  to  be  numbered'  among  lost  souls.  First  among 
all  created  things  was  Life,  eternal  among  the  eternal,  for 
*  In  principio  eirat  Verbum  ...  in  ipfso  Vita  erat/  By 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  life  was  in  the  beginning 
created.  On  the  Gateway  of  Life  Dante,  who  had  proved 
human  hopes  f  to  be  vain,  and  had  no  illusions  about 
earthly  'happiness,  inscribed  out  of  his  bitter  experience, 

*  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch*  entratd.' 

The  dawn  of  life  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
moment  of  birth.  According  to  Florentine  usage,  the 
yecu:  of  our  Lord  dates  not  from  His  birth  but  from  the 
moment  of  His  conception;  and  Etis  age  is  reokoned  from 
the  Annunciation,  March  25.  Furnished  with  this  clue, 
the  reader  is  prepared  to  find  that  Dante  must  first  pass 
through  the  Vestibule,  or  Ante-Inferno.  The  situation 
of  this  region  on  the  outskirts  of  HeU  has  always  been 
veiled  in  niystery ;  and  the  mystery  deepens  when  atten- 
tion  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  circle  contains  not 


*  i.e,  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

t  *  The  birth  of  eternal  hope  springs  later  in  th^  heart.*    See  *  Paradlso,' 
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merely  those  who  are  condemned  to  its  limitu,  but  alsO 
all  those  who  are  to  pass  under  Charon's  jurisdiction,  and 
are  impelled  to  hasten  on  to  their  doom.  Who  were  the 
occupants  of  this  region  ?    They  were  the  shades  of  those 

*  who  had  never  been  alive,*  *  of  whom  the  prophet  wrote, 

*  And  some  there  be  which*  have  no  memorial,  who  are 
perished  as  though  they  had  never  been,  and  are  become 
as  though  they  had  never  been  bom.*t  Dante  was  in 
fact  in  a  region  of  embryos.  Here  were  no  stars,  for 
such  influences  affect  men  only  after  birth.  They  have 
no  hope  of  death.  As  damned  souls,  none  in  Hell  had 
that;  but  it  is  mentioned  as  the  special  curse  of  those 

*  who  are  become  as  though  they  had  never  been  bom.* 
Their  blind  life  •  is  so  base  that  they  are  envious  even  of 
the  torments  endured  by  those  who  have  at  least  lived. 
Hence,  as  abortions,  apt  neither  for  good  nor  ill,  justice 
and  mercy  alike  disdain  them. 

Suddenly,  as  he  traversed  this  circle,  Dante  found 
himself  nearing  a  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  souls  were 
eagerly  waiting  to  be  ferried  across.  Not  till  he  himself 
stood  on  the  banks  of  Acheron,  so  Yirgil  told  him,  would 
he  be  able  to  understand  the  impulse  which  drove  them 
forward.  Here  Charon,  symbol  of  time,  stood  ready  to 
ferry  the  shades,  in  the  ostensible  narrative,  to  eternal 
retribution,  but  in  the  allegorical  sense,  to  begin  the 
journey  of  human  existence.  There  need  be  no  scruple 
about  Virgil's  presence,  the  presence  of  Reason,  at  this 
stage  in  Dante's  life.  There  is  ample  justification  for  the 
image  in  the  words  of  the  preacher :  •  To  fear  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  it  was  created  with  the 
faithful  in  the  womb.*  Mark  Charon's  stem  attitude 
towards  Dante,  and  Virgil's  explanation:  'This  way 
passes  no  soul  which  is  good.*  The  stain  of  sin  rests  on 
all*  men  of  the  seed  of  Adam  from  their  birth ;  and  in 
this  sense,  in  entering  the  world,  Dante  was  himself  one 
of  the  '  perduta  gente.*  His  passage  over  the  river  was 
a  mystery  hidden  from  his  eyes.  It  is  indicated  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  and  in  a  swoon  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
other  side. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  symbolic  sense  of  the  '  Inferno  * 


*  *  Inf.'  ill,  64 :  <  che  mai  non  for  vivi.*  t  *  Bcclus.'  xliv,  d. 
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would  require  a  volume.  A  brief  consideration  of  the 
time  indications  or  dates  inserted  in  the  poem  can  alone 
here  be  attempted,  with  a  view  to  laying  bare  the  frame- 
work of  the  great  allegorical  theme.  The  time  assigned 
to  the  journey  was  twenty-four  hours — a  familiar  symbol 
of  the  life  of  man,  which  Dante  had  already  made  use  of 
in  the  '  Convito.'  Seven  elaborate  allusions  to  the  passing 
of  time  are  inserted  in  the  '  Inferno ' ;  but  so  unfamiliar 
to  the  modem  reader  are  the  astronomical  calculations 
employed  by  Dante,  that  it  is  only  recently,  through  the 
labours  of  Dr  Moore,  that  a  clear  idea  has  been  obtained 
of  the  hours  indicated.  Elaborate  as  they  are,  the  time- 
references  are  curiously  indefinite  and,  with  one  remark- 
able exception,  indicate  no  precise  moment.  They  are 
fixed  as  follows  by  Dr  Moore  ('  Time  Bef erences,'  p.  42) : — 

(1)  Towards  evening  ('Inf.'  ii,  1);  (2)  just  past  midnight 
(•  Inf.'  vii,  08) ;  (8)  after  3  a.m.  (•  Inf.'  xi,  118) ;  (4)  a  Uttle  after 

6  A.M.  CInf.'  XX,  124-127);  (5)  7  a.m.  CInf.'  xxi,  112);  (6)  early 
in  the  afternoon  ('  Inf.'  xxix,  10) ;  (7)  night  coming  on  (*  Inf.' 
xxxiv,  68). 

These  are  the  indications  of  time ;  and  it  might  seem 
.that  to  build  up  a  chronological  table  on  this  foundation 
were  a  hopeless  task,  neither  the  hoiir  of  commencing 
the  journey,  nor  that  in  which  it  closed,  being  defined. 
Yet  Dante  has  not  left  his  readers  without  sufiBcient  clue. 
Seventy-two  years  divided  by  twenty-four  give  three 
years  to  each  hour ;  and,  the  life  of  man  being,  ax^cording 
to  the  *  Convito,'*  as  an  arch  having  its  keystone  at  the 
age  of  35,  this  moment  will  be  reached,  dating,  as  has 
been  .seen,  from  conception,  twelve  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  course.  This  central  date  Dante 
has  g^ven  with  the  utmost  precision  ;  first  in  the  opening 
line  of  the  poem  and  again  in  Canto  xxi,  112.  It  fixes 
the  year  1300  as  the  time  of  the  great  crisis  in  Dante's 
lifOy  at  which  time  he  was  35 ;  and  it  fixes  this  as  the  year 
which  found. him  passing  through  the  sphere  of  the 
barrators,  the  time  being  then,  in  the  ostensible  ncurative, 

7  A.M.  To  reckon  back  twelve  hours  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journey  is  to  place  it  at  7  P.M.,  the  hour 
usually  assumed  for  its  commencement  from  internal 
evidence  in  Canto  ii,  the  corresponding  year  being  1265. 

*  *  Conv.'  iv,  c  23. 

Vol.  207.— iVb.  4/;?.  .    F 
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The  reader  is  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  vagueness 
which  attaches  to  the  intermediate  references,  and  to  the 
close.  Dante  could  hardly  so  map  out  life  as  to  assign  so 
many  years  to  education,  so  many  to  love,  and  so  on ;  but, 
since  certain  phases  ran  their  course  simultaneously,  he 
seems  rather  to  have  dealt  with  each  as  complete  in 
itself,  in  sequence  as  it  arose  in  the  coiirse  of  his  own 
experience.  He  left  untold,  because  he  did  not  know, 
the  exact  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  journey ;  but  he 
allowed  space  for  the  normal  span  of  life  allotted  by  the 
Psalmist. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  day  is  divided  by  these  refer- 
ences to  time  into  seven  periods  of  unequal  length ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  these  briefly,  as  they  occur. 

Mrat  Period  (Cantos  iii,  iv).  The  travellers  passed 
through  the  portal  of  life  at  7  P.M.,  hence,  reckoning  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  for  the  nine  months* 
passage  of  the  Vestibule,  they  would  land  on  the  far 
shore  of  Acheron  at  7.20  p.m.,  the  year  indicated  by  the 
time-reference  being  that  of  Dante*s  birth,  1265. 

Second  Period  (Cantos  iv-vii),  from  7.20  to  about 
midnight ;  a  period  of  nearly  five  hours.  It  embraces  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  Dante*s  life,  from  1265  to  about 
1279,  and  touches  allegorically  on  infancy,  early  education, 
and  those  pleasures  and  pains  classified  by  Aristotle  as 
childish  or  boyish.  Examina.tion  of  the  text  will  show 
that  the  first  sound  which  broke  on  Dante's  ears  was  the 
sighing  of  infants  who  died  before  baptism.*  Next,  still 
very  earlyf  in  the  journey  of  life,  he  came  to  a  faint 
perception  of  the  great  poets  and  heroes  of  old.  The 
period  of  education,  when  he  might  dream  himself  sixth 
among  the  poets  of  the  world,  is  treated  in  a  parable 
under  the  familiar  figure  of  the  Castle  of  Philosophy, 
with  seven  gates  symbolising  the  Trivium  and  Quad- 
rivium,  or  seven  liberal  arts,  in  which  the  youth  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  early  trained. 

Next  in  order  he  has  placed  the  zone  of  love.  But  for 
the  revelation  which  Dante  has  given  in  the  ^  Yita  Nuova  * 
of  his  initiation  at  nine  years  old  into  the  torments  of  the 
lover,  one  might  well  hesitate  at  finding  a  place  assigned 

•  « Inf.'  iv,  28,  30,  35. 

t  i&.  67 :  '  Non  era  lunga  ancor  la  nostra  rla 
Di  qua  dal  sonno.* 
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to  this  phase  of  emotion  at  so  early  a  &tAge  in  his 
development.  But  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  revelations  of  the  allegorical  theme  are  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  Dante's  life.  The  raging  winds  and 
moaning  unrest  of  the  lovers'  circle  were  succeeded 
by  the  temptations  of  appetite  under  the  figure  of 
Cerberus,  and  of  money  under  the  figure  of  Plutus.  All 
three  fall  under  the  category  of  childish  temptations  in 
that  classification  of  sin  given  by  Aristotle  in  the  '  Ethics ' 
(iiiy  12) ;  and,  in  order  that  the  reader  might  not  overlook 
this  important  passage  and  be  puzzled  at  finding  sins  of 
this  magnitude  set  so  early  in  life,  Dante  emphatically 
called  attention  to  it  by  closely  questioning  Virgil  ;*  the 
purport  of  all  his  queries  throughout  the  poem  being  the 
enlightenment  of  the  reader,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
the  allegorical  subject.  The  fact  that  the  victims  to  these 
sins  are  displayed  in  the  basest  subjection  to  their  passions 
must  not  blind  the  reader  to  the  clear  indications  that 
Dante,  dreading  their  dominion,  was  himself  never  en- 
slaved. Unmoved  by  the  threats  of  Appetite,  he  walked 
with  measured  tread  '  meditating  somewhat  on  the  life 
to  come '  ;t  and  he  stood  serene  in  the  mad  rush  to  spend 
or  hoard,  pondering  over  the  springs  of  success  in  human 
affairs,}  and  referring  the  vagaries  of  fortune  to  a 
higher  law. 

Third  Period  (Cantos  vii-xi),  from  about  midnight  till 
soon  after  3  a.m.  ;  a  little  over  three  hours.  These  are  the 
nine  or  ten  years  between  1279  and  1289  approximately, 
and  bring  Dante  to  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four.  They  comprise,  in  the  ostensible  narrative,  the 
passage  of  the  Styx,  and  the  long-disputed  entry  into  the 
City  of  Dis,  among  the  Heretics. 

The  Styx  signifies  the  world,  in  the  sense  used  by  the 
apostle  when  he  declared  true  religion  to  consist  in 
remaining  unsfiotted  from  it;  and  here  Dante,  just 
entering  life,  was  a  witness  to  those  dispositions  which 


*  'Inf.'  xi,  67-74.  *Why  are  the  occupants  of  the  first  five  circles 
placed  in  a  different  category  from  the  rest/  was  what  Dante  wanted  to 
know*  And  the  answer  was,  '  Why  are  you  so  unusually  obtuse  ?  These 
sins  are  tho  impulsive  transgressions  of  early  youth,  and  as  such  they  differ 
radically  from  the  deliberate  vices  of  mature  age.' 
t  *Inf  '  vif  102  :  *Toccando  un  poco  la  vita  futura.' 
1  •  Inf/  vil,  67  »«9, 
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hinder  men  from  behaving  rightly  in  intercourse  with 
others,  placed  by  Ariistotle  among  the  boyish  sins  of 
'  incontinence  *  and  punished  outside  the  City  of  Dis.  It 
would  seem  that  Dante  meant  Phlegyas  to  stand  for  both 
Anger  and  Pride  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  poem.  It  is 
Pride,  as  St  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  never 
tired  of  enforcing,  which  carries  men  to  heresy ;  it  is 
Anger  which  plunges  them  into  the  muddy  waters  of 
contention  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other;  and 
Phlegyas  acted  as  carrier  to  the  Styx  as  well  as  to  the 
City  of  Dis.  Yet  neither  Pride  nor  Anger,  in  the  sense 
of  being  'deadly  sins,'  could  set  Dante  forward  on  his 
divinely  appointed  journey ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Phlegyas,  though  a  doubtful  character,  served  the 
travellers  well.  In  the  allegorical  sense  all  these  mytho- 
logical personages  symbolise  'dispositions'  rather  than 
sins;  and  both  Pride  and  Anger,  though  dangerous 
passions,  are  worthy  motions  of  the  mind  when  restrained 
by  reason.  Pride,  in  its  best  sense,  raises  men  secure 
above  the  petty  quarrels  and  ambitions  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live ;  and  of  Anger,  Aristotle  says : 

'  He  who  is  angry  on  the  right  occasions  and  with  the  right 
X)ersons,  and  also  in  the  right  manner  and  at  the  right  season, 
and  for  the  right  length  of  time,  is  praised.  We  call  him 
gentle.' 

Such  an  exhibition  of  the  right  kind  of  anger  Dante 
permitted  himself  in  the  encounter  with  Filippo  Argenti* 
In  the  succeeding  passages,  describing  the  obstruction 
caused  by  the  demons  to  their  entry  into  the  City  of  Dis, 
the  framework  of  Hell  drops  almost  out  of  sight;  the 
state  of  souls  after  death  is  barely  alluded  to ;  it  is  the 
inner  history  of  Dante's  life  which  is  the  theme.  He  had 
reached  a  crisis  when  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
conflicting  theories  of  truth,  including  not  only  the 
philosophies  of  the  Ancients,  but  also  the  contradictory 
teachings  of  a  divided  Christendom.  He  applied  abstract 
Beason*  to  the  task  of  reconciling  the  countless  problem^ 
which  barred  his  progress ;  and  for  a  time  this  seemed  a 
hopeful  course.  Beason  was  devoted  entirely  to  thiA 
task,  while  Dante's  personal  opinions  and  wishes  were  held 

*  *  Inf.*  vili,  80-108.    Vlrgil,  acting  on  occasions  independently  of  Dante, 
typifies  *  abstract  Reason.* 
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in  abeyance.    The  state  of  his  mind  is  exactly  mirrored  in 
the  line  : 

'  Che  1  si  e  '1  no  nel  capo  mi  tenzona.' 

Then  came  the  agonising  period  when  Reason  was  com- 
pelled to  own  itself  baffled.  Hydra-headed  controversies, 
under  the  figure  of  the  Furies,  swooped  down  upon  him, 
deafening  him  with  their  din,  before  which  Reason  kept 
silence.*  Then  came  the  threatened  onslaught  of  Un- 
belief, ever  following  hard  on  Controversy,  ready  to  turn 
the  heart  to  stone.  Finally,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,t  in  direct' 
antithesis  to  the  Spirits  of  Error,  came  to  the  rescue 
brushing  aside  the  fallacies  which  gathered  ever  fresh  in 
his  path,  using  his  left  arm  with  preoccupied  manner,  in 
token  that  Truth  has  higher  functions  than  the  mere 
rebuking  of  doubt. 

It  is  significant  that  this  'despicable  race'  of  false 
doctrines  had  of  old  clustered  round  the  Great  Portal, 
assailing  men  on  their  entrance  into  life.  But  Christ 
freed  men  from  the  dominion  of  Error  at  their  birth,  and 
postponed  the  inevitable  contest  till  the  Divine  Messenger 
of  Truth  could  be  invoked  by  their  mature  Reason.  It. 
agrees  with  this  interpretation  that,  just  when  the  demons 
were  driven  back  from  the  Portal  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Cross,  the  great  inner  walls  of  this  castle  of  Error  were 
broken  down,  and  a  way  of  escape  was  provided  for  such 
as  passed  along  that  road.  When  this  region  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  part  of  Hell,  this  earthquake  is  inexplicable, 
for  the  souls  in  torment  were  not  in  any  degree  affected 
by  the  ruin  of  the  walls  which  bounded  their  territory. 
We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  in  the  sense  of 
contemplating  the  pit  of  damnation  Dante  stood  almost 
alone  in  his  journey,  in  the  allegorical  sense  he  was  in  a 
region  where  Christ  had  made  it  possible  for  men  to  find 
a  foothold  in  their  escape  from  the  temptations  of  doubt 
and  false  doctrine.  This  period  of  Dante's  life,  which 
ended  with  the  victory  of  Faith,  brought  him  fcice  to  face 
with  the  darker  side  of  human  nature,  and  fitly  closes 
with  the  discourse  on  sin  already  referred  to. 

Fourth '  Period  (Cantos  xii-xx),  from  soon  after  3  till 
about  6  A.M. ;  rather  under  three  hours.  These  are  the  eight 

♦  •  Inf.*  i?ci  48  r  '  e  tacque  9,  twtp/  t  J  S*  Johp.  Iv,  1,  6, 
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years  between  1289  and  1297  approximately,  comprising 
the  years  of  Dante's  life  between  the  ages  of  24  and  32. 
It  was  a  period  of  full  activity  ;  and  happily  the  records 
of  Dante's  life  enable  his  individual  experiences  to  be 
recognised  in  the  allegorical  theme.  Within  less  than 
three  hours  the  travellers  crossed  the  three  gironi  allotted 
to  the  Violent,  made  their  difficult  descent  upon  Gerione, 
and  passed  over  the  first  four  bridges  from  which  the 
pitfalls  of  Malebolge  became  visible.  Nine  cantos — a  third 
of  the  space  devoted  to  the  entire  journey — are  occupied 
with  the  events  crowded  into  this  short  time.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  such  disproportion  in  pace  in  the 
ostensible  journey  through  Hell ;  but  in  the  history  of 
men's  lives  there  are  often  such  epochs  when  time 
moves  slowly  because  events  crowd  thick,  and  the  mind 
is  moving  rapidly.  Dante  held  that  such  times  occur  in 
youth  *  because  our  life  hurries  in  its  ascent,  but  holds 
back  in  its  descent.'  * 

In  this  epoch,  and  the  one  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded it,  all  the  most  stirring  events  of  Dante's  life  were 
included.  We  can  but  briefly  indicate  the  points  in  which 
these  events  correspond  with  the  symbolic  narrative. 
Three  wholly  dissimilar  regions  were  included  within  the 
bounds  of  the  seventh  circle,  wherein  the  Violent  against 
man,  against  self,  and  against  Gk>d,  or  against  nature  were 
confined.  First  came  the  river  Flegetonte,  running  with 
boiling  blood ;  then  came  a  dense  wood ;  lastly,  there  was 
a  tract  of  desert  sand,  on  which  flames  were  perpetually 
descending.  A  tributary  of  Flegetonte  running  under- 
ground through  the  wood,  emerged  fiery  red  into  the 
open  at  one  point  and  forced  its  way  across  the  plain  of 
fire,  affording  by  means  of  its  stone  margins,  on  which 
no  flames  could  fall,  two  safe  pathways  for  those  who 
passed  that  way.  For  whom,  in  the  ostensible  narrative, 
were  these  pathways  intended  ? 

As  guardian  of  the  whole  region  stood  the  Minotaur, 
symbolising  the  passionate  impulses  of  early  manhood, 
'  appetito  concupiscibile  ed  irascibile.'  t  At  the  age  of  24, 
which  the  time-reference  here  indicates,  Dante  was  in 
active  military  service,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Campal- 
dino,  and  was  probably  present  at  the  siege  of  Caprona. 

.     ♦  •CouVlv,  24.  \  76.86, 
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Accordingly^  he  has  represented  himself  as  reaching  that 
stage  in  the  journey  of  life  when  he  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  *  warlike  spirit,'  typified  by  the  Centaurs. 
When  under  the  command  of  Reason,  the  '  appetito  iras- 
cibile/  as  Dante  elsewhere  calls  the  Centaur,  is  of  the 
utmost  service  to  man,  though,  unregulated,  it  has  a 
thousand  mischievous  manifestations,  and  in  particular 
is  wont  to  torment  those  who  love  violence.  Yirgil  made 
it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  Dante  was  impelled  by 
necessity  to  this  experience,  not  by  delight.  *  He  had,  in 
fact,  no  pleasure  in  fighting  for  its  own  sake ;  and  it  is 
significant  that  Beason,  counselling  him  to  mount  the 
Centaur,  then  drew  back.  'He  shall  be  first  for  you, 
while  I  take  the  second  place.'  At  the  moment  of  taking 
part  in  active  military  operations,  the  arguments  of 
Beason  must  give  place  to  the  martial  instinct.  Beason 
itself  dictates  that  this  must  be  so. 

The  year  after  the  battle  of  Campaldino  the  death  of 
Beatrice  occurred.  In  the  *  Yita  Nuova,'  and  also  in  the 
'  Convito,'  Dante  has  left  a  vivid  description  of  the  despair 
to  -which  he  was  at  this  time  ireduced,  and  of  the  extent 
to  which  he  was  haunted  by  the  alluring  thought  of 
death.t  Although  there  are  no  grounds  for  inferring 
that  he  actually  contemplated  suicide,  it  seems  clear  that 
he  passed  through  a  phase  in  life  when  the  force  of  such 
a  temptation  was  made  known  to  him,  and  lent  him  a 
tender  pity  for  such  as  had  succumbed.  The  reader  is 
prepared,  therefore,  to  find  that  from  the  stirring  scenes 
enacted  on  Flegetonte  Dante  fell  straight  t  into  the  path- 
less thicket  of  the  suicides,  the  resort  of  horrible  Pertur- 
bations, through  which  Beason  safely  guided  him  by 
leading  him  to  reflect  on  God's  judgments  of  such  sinners. 

From  this  wood  they  passed  direct  on  to  that  part  of 
the  sands  where  those  who  rebelled  against  the  decrees  of 
God,  exemplified  by  Capaneus,  were  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  falling  flames.    Virgil's  loud  and  angry  denunciation  of 

*  *  Inf.*  zil,  87  :  '  Necessity  '1  conduce  e  non  dUetto.' 
t  'Vita  Nuova,'  zxxil,  canz.  3 : 

'  E  spesse  fiate  pensando  alia  morte 
Mo  ne  Tiene  on  desio  tanto  soave 
Che  mi  tramuta  lo  color  nel  viso.' 
t  « Inf.'  xlii,  1 : 

'  Non  era  ancor  di  la  Nesso  airivato 

Qoando  nol  ci  mettemino  per  un  bosoo.* 
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this  crime  was  followed  by  something  akin  to  a  recon- 
ciliation— 'Poi  si  rivolse  a  me  con  miglior  labbia.'*  If, 
after  banishing  the  *  desio  tanto  soave '  of  death,  Dante 
trod  himself  t  the  arid  waste  of  defiance  against  fate,  it 
was  but  for  a  brief  season ;  and  he  was  soon  in  full  accord 
with  Reason.  The  parable  t  at  this  point  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  attempt  to  justify  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man ; 
the  gist  of  it  being  that  men*s  woes  are  in  effect  of  their 
own  making,  and  that  the  fountains  of  Hell,  far  from 
being  an  arbitrary  creation  of  Ood,  have  their  rise  in  the 
hearts  of  sinners  of  all  ages. 

Immediately  succeeding  this  epoch  in  the  poet's  ex- 
perience his  marriage  took  place.  We  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  by  the  appointed  channel  in  which  hot 
blood  is  cooled,  a  safeguard  against  the  ugly  temptations 
of  the  day,  Dante  meant  to  indicate  marriage.§  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  there  were  two  margins,  for  Dante  says  that 
he  walked  on  one  of  them,  thus  showing  the  existence  of 
some  other  safe  track. 

In  the  sequence  of  events  as  they  stand  in  the  alle- 
gorical theme  is  now  placed  Dante*s  acquisition  of  *  com- 
plete experience '  ||  of  usury.  The  natural*  inference  that 
Dante  had  occasion  about  this  time  to  borrow  money 
has  been  remarkably  verified  by  the  discovery  of  a  deed  IT 
recording  the  fact  that,  within  a  year  of  his  marriage, 
Dante  and  his  brother  borrowed  sums  of  money,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  thirty  thousand  francs,  from  certain 
usurers  in  Florence.  This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  presence  of  the  usurers  in  this  group  of  sinners. 
That  Beaton  should  counsel  the  step,  and  '■  yet  that  Dante 
should  be  aware  that  in  his  actual  dealings  with  these 
men  he  had  acted  without  his  usual  judgment — he  parted 

•  '  Inf.'  xlv,  67. 

t  It  seems  clear  that  Dante  trod  on  this  part  of  the  sand  from  Vlrgil*s 
admonition : 

*  Or  mi  vien  dietro  e  guarda  che  non  metti 
Ancor  li  piedi  nell'  arena  arsiccia'  (ziv,  73). 
t  *  Inf.'  xiv,  94  seq. 

§  Cy.  1  Cor.  vii,  9 :  *  Melius  est  enim  nubere,  quam  uri.'     Cf,  also 
Canto  xvi,  45. 

a  •  Inf.'  xvii,  37,  38 : 

'  Quivi  U  Maestro:  **Acciocche  tutta  plena 
Esperienza  d'esto  giron  portt"' 
5  Witte,  *  Essays  on  Dante.'    He  quotes  as  his  authority  Gargani,  *  Delia 
Casa  di  Dante.'  - 
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from  Beason — is  wonderfully  indicated  in  the  text ;  as 
also  that  his  mind  was  preoccupied  with  weightier 
affairs,  *  and  that  the  negotiations  were  unduly  pro- 
tracted. He  hurried  away  to  take  his  seat  on  Gerione, 
the  strange  beast  which  was  ready  to  bear  him  to  a*  new 
scene. 

Dante  was  now  drawn  decisively  into  the  current  of 
political  life.  In  1295  he  was  named  a  member  of  the 
Special  Council  of  the  Florentine  Bepublic,  consisting  of 
eighty  of  the  most  influential  citizens ;  and  undoubtedly 
a  stirring  period  of  political  activity  preceded  as  well  as 
followed  his  election.  The  symbol  of  Leviathan  for  the 
body-politic  has  been  familiar  from  the  days  of  Cicero 
down  to  recent  times.  Grerione  is  a  curious  blend  of 
sacred  and  classical  imagery,  descending  on  one  hand 
from  Job  and  Isaiah,  and  on  the  other  from  Plutarch 
through  Cicero.  In  the  '  Polycraticus '  of  John  of  Sarum, 
a  work  from  which  Dante  drew  many  of  his  illustrations 
and  symbols,  both  sources  are  to  be  found  combined; 
and  the  figure  of  Grerione  is  painted  and  interpreted 
almost  as  he  stands  in  the  *  Inferno,'  but  with  a  prolixity 
which  runs  through  many  chapters.  '  The  face  was  the 
face  of  a  just  man.'  In  1295  the  enactments  of  justice 
had  lately  been  ratified;  everything  promised  well  for 
the  future;  and  a  Florentine  citizen  might,  with  better 
show  of  reason  than  ever  before  or  for  many  years  after, 
feel  impelled  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  his  city. 
The  body  of  Grerione  was  that  of  a  serpent,  full  of  guile. 
This  was  the  well-known  characteristic  of  Florentine 
diplomacy.  The  innumerable  shields  and  gay  designs 
covering  the  body  were  emblems  of  the  Guilds  which 
constituted  the  real  power ;  and  here  Dante  took  his  seat. 
In  the  tail  Dante  made  use  of  the  accepted  symbol  of 
democracy,  swaying  idly  in  the  void  yet  ready  for  mis- 
chief. The  beast  rested  his  body  on  the  stone  margin, 
both  Aristotle  and  Cicero  insisting  on  the  principle  that 
marriage  forms  the  groundwork  and  base  of  the  body- 
politic. 

Mounted  on  Gerione,  Dante  was  at  first  unable  to 
distinguish  anything,  until,  startled  by  a  loud  noise,  he 
leaned  over  and  beheld,  by  the  flames  rising  from  below. 


•  •  Inf.*  xvll,  76.    Virgil  ww  bugy  preparing  for  their  descent. 
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that  the  creature  to  which  he  had  entrusted  himself  was 
moving  downwards  in  wide  circles.  The  evils  which 
drew  nearer  on  all  sides  were  the  only  symptoms  of 
motion.  Such  would  be  the  experience  of  a  just  man  on 
joining,  in  all  innocence,  some  corrupt  corporation.  For 
some  time  the  proceedings  would  all  seem  obscure.  Then, 
roused  by  some  clamour  on  the  part  of  the  public,  he 
would  turn  his  attention  more  fixedly  on  the  end  in  view, 
and  become  aware,  from  evils  shifting  in  character,  but 
continually  more  manifest,  that  the  body  with  which  ho 
had  connected  himself  was  pursuing  a  downward  course. 
Such  were  Dante's  experiences,  summarised  in  the 
descent  on  Gerione,  the  individual  actions  being  left  to 
be  traced  in  greater  detail  in  the  region  of  Malebolge. 

That  the  realm  through  which  Dante  was  passing 
symbolised  the  world  as  he  knew  it,  is  a  fact  which 
receives  abundant  confirmation  in  the  ensuing  episodes. 
The  stone  causeways  which  led  from  the  great  encircling 
stone  wall  down  to  the  lowest  pit  were  ten  in  number ; 
and  the  track  which  Dante  pursued  was  his  own  in- 
dividual way,  the  result  of  choice  made  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Reason.  On  either  hand  he  perceived  men  sunk 
in  crime,  tortured  by  the  very  sins  they  were  in  act  to 
commit.  '  Every  inordinate  mind  is  its  own  punishment,' 
St  Augustine  says ;  and  from  the  men  in  the  first  Bolg^a, 
whose  pleasant  vices  were  made  the  whips  to  scourge 
them,  each  fresh  form  of  torture  bore  witness  to  the 
eternal  truth  of  the  master's  words. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  region  of  Malebolge  typifies 
the  duties  of  the  State  in  respect  of  persons  and  things.* 
But  it  is  the  ill-performance  of  these  duties  which  is  most 
clearly  brought  under  notice.  The  bridges  over  the 
Bolge  symbolise  the  virtues  directly  opposed  to  the 
crimes  punished  below.  Each  one  Dante  sought  and 
found  with  the  aid  of  Reason.  Some  were  hard  to 
mount;  but»  with  one  significant  exception — ^that  in 
which  Eternal  Justice  had  swept  the  bridge  away  in  the 
rise  of  the  new  dispensation — ^they  were  all  accessible. 
Through  all  the  varied  course  a  continual  comment  is 
maintained  on  the  condition  of  the  road ;  and  this  is  out 
of  all  relation  to  the  souls  in  torment.    At  every  point 

*  Justice,  as  defined  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  '  Ethics.* 
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attention  is  diverted  £roni  disembodied  spirits  to  Danto*s 
own  footsteps,  his  own  difficulties,  emotions,  short- 
comings, and  triumphs.  In  this  brief  risumS  of  the 
allegorical  theme  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  one  or  two  specific  instances.  The  fourth  period  ends 
as  Dante  is  standing  on  the  fourth  bridge,  looking  down 
on  th<^e  who  had  outraged  Reason  by  practising  magical 
arts. 

Fifth  Period  (Cantos  xxi,  xxii),  extending  from  about 
6  A.M.  till  exactly  7,  and  embracing  the  three  years 
between  1297  and  1300,  when  Dante  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-five. 

£Vom  the  bridge  which  symbolised  fidelity  to  the  voice 
of  Reason,  Dante  pursued  his  course  until  he  stood  on 
the  highest  point  ('il  colmo*)  of  that  which  symbolises 
fidelity  to  the  State.  Below  rolled  the  river  of  pitch  in 
which  the  barrators  were  submerged — the  pitch  which 
none  can  touch  without  being  defiled,  the  lucre  the 
apostles  were  wont  to  call  'filthy.*  Here,  to  Dante's 
clear  vision,  swallowed  up  in  their  own  unlawful  gams, 
lay  the  base  politicians  who  had  betrayed  their  trust.  A 
band  of  demons,  armed  with  sharp  prongs,  circulated 
over  the  whole  region,  cruelly  misusing  such  as  lifted 
their  heads  out  of  the  pitch.  The  demons  here,  as  in 
the  first  Bolg^a,  typify  the  evil  passions  of  the  souls  in 
torment.  So  long  as  the  barrator  is  absorbed  in  his 
gains,  his  passions  are  quiescent.  But  so  soon  as^he  is 
roused  to  fresh  activities,  whether  by  restlessness  or  dis- 
content, he  is  cursed  and  horribly  tormented,  by  lust  for 
wealth,  for  power,  for  revenge,  by  all  the  fierce  desires 
which  consume  the  office-seeker  and  the  office-holder, 
until, '  torn  by  confiicting  passions  which  war  one  against 
another,'  he  is  momentarily  thankful  to  find  a  refuge 
in  his  former  condition.  Such  is  the  symbolic  sense  of 
the  vivid  battle  of  the  demons  in  the  twenty-second 
canto,  a  common  figure  of  speech  boldly  translated  into 
drama. 

Dante  was  peering  at  the  furtive  movements  beneath 
him  when  Virg^  invited  him  to  behold  a  terrifying 
sight.  From  the  summit  of  that  virtue  on  which  their 
feet  were  standing,  as  they  believed,  in  security,  a  wretch 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  passion  for  unlawful  gain 
was  burled  headlong  to  his  appointed  place,  only  to  fall 
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a  prey  to  even  baser  passions  lurking,  it  would  socmi 
under  the  shadow  of  justice  itself  Q  che  del  ponte  aveau 
coperchio').  Virgil  now  went  forward  to  discover  the 
right  path.  To  interpret  the  ensuing  scene,  Dante's 
method  of  rapidly  dramatising  his  mental  processes 
miist  be  apprehended.  Thoughts  are  no  sooner  framed, 
emotions  no  sooner  felt,  than  they  assume  corporeal 
form,  and,  passing  from  abstractions  to  individuals,  begin 
actively  to  influence  the  event.  Thus  Dante  described 
his  situation  when,  encompassed  by  passions  which 
threatened  his  moral  safety,  he  sought  for  an  honourable 
course  of  action.  Here  is  Beason,  secure  in  consciousness 
of  treading  the  divinely  appointed  way,  while  Dante 
keeps  personal  hopes  and  fears  in  the  background.  Hero 
are  the  mean  Passions  which  haunt  disgraced  politicians 
cowering  in  impotence.  Here  is  the  Master-Passion 
fencing,  as  it  were,  with  that  calm  and  apparently 
unbiassed  judgment  which  desired  only  to  be  done  for 
ever  with  the  sphere  of  office.  Every  line  of  these  cantos 
bears  witness  to  Dante's  conviction  that  to  walk  morally 
unharmed  through  the  mazes  of  party  politics  was  not  at 
that  time  an  easy  thing  to  do,  yet  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  his  conscience  was  clear  from  any  guilt  of  participa- 
tion in  barratry.  The  demons  threatened  him  indirectly 
but  never  touched  him,  nor  even  addressed  him  personally. 
It  is,  however,  indicated  that  he  believed,  in  one  vital 
instance,  his  judgment  to  have  been  at  fault;  and  this 
is  in  entire  accord  with  Boccaccio's  summary  of  the 
situation : — 

'  Dante  set  the  whole  forces  of  his  mind  into  the  task  of 
bringing  into  accord  the  divided  factions  of  his  republic  .  .  . 
but,  when  he  perceived  that  his  labours  were  vain,  and  that 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  were  obstinately  fixed,  he  at  first 
designed,  believing  it  to  be  God's  judgment,  to  abandon 
altogether  every  public  office  and  live  privately  by  himself. 
Afterwards  he  was  drawn  aside  from  this  purpose  by  the 
allurements  of  glory,  by  empty  popular  favour  .  .  .  moreover, 
he  was  moved  to  believe  that,  if  time  were  granted,  he  might 
be  able  to  do  far  more  good  to  his  dty  by  still  retaining 
power  in  public  affairs  than  by  living  privately  remote 
from  all.'    C  Life  of  Dante,'  ed.  1825,  p.  60.) 

It  was  during  this  period  of  doubt,  when  the  Master- 
Passion    was    insidiously    triumphing,    th^t    the    hoi|r 
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sounded  and  the  '^ mezzo  del  canunin  di  nostra  vita*  was 
reached. 

Sixth  Period  (Cantos  xxii-xxi:^),  from  7  A.M.  till  past 
midday,  a  long  period,  embracing  the  events  of  at  least 
fifteen  years.  'Yesterday,  five  hours  later  than  this 
hour,  1266  years  were  completed  since  the  way  was 
broken  here.'  Stated  thiis,  as  linked  to  the  most  solemn 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  date  is  one  of 
tremendoiis  importance  in  Dante*s  eyes.  The  time  is 
7  A.M.  The  date  is  April  1300.  The  year  of  Dante*s  age 
is  35.  The  moment  synchronises  with  the  opening  line 
of  the  *Divina  Commedia,'  when  Dante's  feet  were 
straying  in  the  *  selva  erronea '  and  his  path  was  impeded 
by  spiritual  enemies  before  which  his  courage  failed. 

The  scanty  historical  records  which  survive  reveal 
Dante  at  this  period  closely  involved  in  the  struggle  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Florence,  threatened  as  it 
was  on  the  one  hand  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  nobles, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  ambitious  and  crafty  Boniface. 
The  clash  of  interests,  the  greed  and  unscrupulousness  of 
the  contending  parties  stand  out  in  vivid  relief  in  Yillari's 
history  of  this  epoch.  During  those  days,  weeks  or 
months  of  doubt  and  distress  which  Dante  has  symbolised 
in  the  first  canto  of  the  'Inferno,'  it  is  evident  that  the 
instability  of  his  position  as  one  honest  man  among  a 
crowd  of  barrators  was  forcibly  present  to  him ;  and  he 
'at  first  designed  to  abandon  altogether  every  public 
olfice.'  The  vulgar  passions,  which  moved  aUke  his 
opponents  and  his  supporters,  could  not  approach  him; 
but  some  Master-Passion,  before  which  all  the  rest  must 
(*ringe,  insidiously  betrayed  his  reason.  And  in  what 
way  ?  Malebolge  was  no  arbitrary  territory,  but  a  picture 
of  the  veorld  as  Dante  knew  it ;  and  there  was  no  escape 
from  one  region  of  it  but  by  the  bridge  which  stretched 
out  over  the  next  pitfall.  The  sixth  Bolgia,  inunediately 
succeeding  that  of  the  barrators,  was  tenanted  by 
'Hypocrites ;  and  Dante's  intention  to  press  forward  was 
checked  by  the  representations  of  Malacoda,  who  symbol- 
ises that  subtle  thirst  for  power  which  can  betray  the 
most  upright  ruler  to  believe  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remain 
in  office,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment. 
.The  demon  s  fraud  lay  in  persuading  Dante  that,  though 
the  bridge  at  that  point  had  been  broken  do^\TLi  by  the 
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earthquake  which  took  place  at  the  motnent  of  the 
Crucifixion,  another  safe  exit  would  be  found  farther  on 
if  he  would  only  bear  to  the  left.  In  order  to  carry  his 
point  and  escape  from  the  sphere  of  politics,  Dante 
perceived  that  he  must  drop,  in  appearance  at  least,  to 
the  level  of  the  Hypocrites. 

The  train  of  reasoning  seems  to  be  this.  If  Dante  threw 
up  office,  he  must  state  his  grounds  for  doing  so.  He 
abhorred  its  temptations;  he  dreaded  their  effects  as 
shown  on  the  creatures  round  him ;  he  doubted  his  own 
strength.  But  he  knew  that  this  admission  would  sink 
him  in  the  world's  estimation  to  the  level  of  that  band 
of  religious  hypocrites  whose  favourite  virtue  was  self- 
abasement,  the  *  voluntary  humility'  abhorred  by  the 
apostle.  Such  men  were  a  familiar  feature*  in  mediev€il 
life,  and  sucked  rich  advantage  out  of  their  professions 
of  virtue.  The  bridge  across  the  Hypocrites'  pitfall, 
which  might  have  supported  him,  symbolised  the  heathen 
virtue  best  defined  perhaps  as  'conscious  rectitude.' f  But 
that  plank  had  been  struck  away  once  and  for  all  when, 
by  the  spotless  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  iniquity  of  man's 
heart  was  laid  open.  Since  self-esteem  afforded  no  refuge 
to  the  Christian,  nothing  but  a  gulf  of  abasement,  an 
open  confession  of  failure,  opened  before  his  feet. 
Evidently,  so  the  subtle  tempter  argued,  the  moment  for 
decisive  action  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  would  be  better 
to  struggle  on  for  a  while,  remaining  within  the  old 
sphere  of  temptation  till  he  could  find  some  way  out 
which  should  be  free  from  any  danger  of  contaminating 
him  with  a  taint  of  hypocrisy.  He  yielded,  and  came 
afterwards  to  acknowledge  with  shamed  that  Beason  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  passions  of  office.  *  Dante  resolved 
then  to  continue  his  course  among  the  fading  honours 
and  vain  pomp  of  public  office.' § 

*  Tliere  are  many  chapters  descriptive  of  the  religious  hypocrite  in 
•  PolycraticuB.' 

t  Dante  bore  always  In  mind  that  ethics  underwent  radical  alterations 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  adapted  his  *  world '  to  it  by  representing 
these  alterations  to  have  taken  place  through  the  agency  of  the  earthquake. 
The  disappearance  of  '  high-mindedness ' — which  is  a  prominent  feature  In 
Aristotle's  catalogue  of  virtues — from  the  Christian  system,  compelled  all 
men  to  walk  through  the  valley  of  humiliation.  Dr  Moore  has  defined 
Aristotle*s  firyoXo^vx^a  as  *  the  virtue  of  well-grounded  self-esteem.' 

X  *Inf.*  zziii,  145,  146.  §  Boccaccio,  *  Vita  di  Dante,*  ed.  1825,  p.  61, 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  date  now  reached — June,  July,  and  August,  1300 
— ^was  that  in  which  Dante  held  office  as  one  of  the  priors 
of  the  city.  He  came  afterwards  to  ascribe  all  his  mis- 
fortunes to  his  consent  to  assume  this  office.  There  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  he  boldly  personified,  in  the 
demon  i>a8sions  who  accompanied  him,  the  Florentines 
who  were  his  fellow-priors  during  these  months  when  he 
pursued  his  course,  full  of  misg^ving^,  much  harassed  by 
his  escort,  witness  of  the  shifts  and  humiliations  to  which 
the  dishonest  place-holder  is  exposed,  until,  after  violent 
uproar  and  scandal,  he  found  himself  momentarily  in  a 
place  of  solitude  where  deliberation  became  once  more 
possible.*  Throughout  the  years  1300  and  1301  Dante 
continued  a  disgusted  witness  of  deeds  enacted  among 
barrators.  The  sudden  cessation  of  all  the  foul  influences 
which  had  hitherto  proved  almost  unendurable,  suggests 
absence  from  Florence  and  from  official  duties,  a  tem- 
porary lull  during  which  anxieties,  past  and  future,  held 
the  poet's  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  final  decision  to 
abandon  his  present  way  of  life  was  reached.  To  what 
point  in  his  history  his  sudden  flight  in  YirgiFs  arms  is 
to  be  assigned  there  is  no  means  of  judging.  It  probably 
relates  to  some  decisive  step  in  connexion  with  the 
Florentine  republic,  of  which  no  documentary  evidence 
exists.  It  was  a  step  counselled  by  Reason  and  taken 
sharp  to  the  right,  indicating  triumph  over  temptation ; 
and  it  was  taken  only  just  in  time.  All  the  ungovernable 
passions  of  the  region  were  in  full  cry  after  them,  and 
had  actually  caught  them  up,  when  they  were  baffled  by 
the  new  attitude  which  Dante  assumed.  If  we  may 
venture  to  conclude  that  the  momentary  lull,  related  by 
Dante  in  the  opening  lines  of  Canto  xxiii,  referred  to  the 
time  immediately  preceding  his  unlawful  condemnation 
and  the  circulation  of  all  the  atrocious  calumnies  which 
led  to  his  death-sentence,  is  it  not  possible  to  stand  for  a 
moment  in  his  position  and  understand  the  overwhelming 
passions  of  rage,  hatred,  and  revenge  which  made  ready 
to  sweep  over  his  soul  ?  A  man  might  well  know  in  his 
heart  that  he  would  be  lost  should  he  suffer  such  passions 


•  *  Inf/  xadil,  1. 
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to  overtake  him.  In  imagination  he  would  see  himself 
surrounded,  struggUng,  vanquished,  sunk  for  ever  in  a 
slough  of  bitterness  and  wrath.  The  refuge  was  close  at 
hand;  it  lay  not  in  self -justification  but  in  abetsement. 
And  so,  humbling  himself  while  fierce  denunciations 
spent  themselves  on  the  empty  air,  he  stood  secure, 
fortified  by  the  approval  of  Reason,  wrapped  in  Virgo's 
embrace,  '  come  suo  figlio,'  as  in  a  father's  arms. 

The  remaining  years  of  this  period  must  be  briefly 
summarised.  They  were  passed,  heavily  enough,  in  the 
society  of  hypocrites,  thieves,  false  counsellors  and  sowers 
of  discord.  If  this  picture  of  the  state  of  Italy,  as  it 
showed  itself  to  the  banished  statesman,  seem  too  dark 
and  lurid,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  student  of  those 
times  to  label  it  as  overcoloured.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ascent  of  the  bridges  gave  scope  for  the  practice 
of  the  opposing  virtue ;  and  it  is  not  without  strong 
confirmation  from  history  that  we  find  Dante  vindicating 
his  honour  by  lingering  on  the  heights  of  these  rugged 
causeways  in  the  delivery  of  upright  counsels,  or  hailed  ^ 
among  the  tortured  intriguers  who  tore  Italy  to  pieces  as 
a  man  unlike  themselves.  The  ground  covered  in  th^ 
ostensible  narrative  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  time 
occupied  over  this  part  of  the  journey. 

Seventh  Period  (Cantos  xxix-xxxiv),  from  after  mid- 
day till  evening.  This  might  be  six  hours,  or  it  might  be 
more  or  less  ;  it  is  entirely  indeterminate.  In  Dante's  life 
it  includes  the  time  after  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-one  until 
the  hidden  moment  of  his  death.  In  the  narrative  one 
more  pitfall  is  avoided,  one  more  height  attained,  before 
Dante  is  summoned  by  Virgil  to  a  new  scene,  not  without 
a  rebuke  for  having  allowed  his  attention  to  jye  so  long 
engaged  by  the  trivial  and  degrading  disputes  which  were 
typical  of  the  age.t  Accordingly,  he  turned  his  back  on 
political  affairs,  t  and  for  a  time  walked  uncertain  of  the 
future,  §  until  suddenly  a  warning  note  resounded  in  his 
ears  and  startled  him  to  a  perception  of  dim  gigantic 
forms  towards  which  his  steps  were  tending.  Six  of 
these  mysterious  beings  are  named;   and  four  are  de- 


*  '  Inf.'  zxviii,  70 :  *  Tu,  oui  colpa  non  condanna.* 

t  » Inf.*  XXX,  131.  t  •  Inf.*  xxxi,  7.  §  lb.  10,  11. 
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scribed  with  a  detail  which  undoubtedly  indicates  a  subtle 
symbolical  signification.  All  stood  with  their  feet  planted 
in  the  *  Pozzo '  or  lowest  pit*  but  from  the  waist  upwards 
they  towered  into  the  region  above. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Giants  held  a  threefold  office  in  the 
purposes  of  the  poem.  In  the  ostensible  narrative,  the 
guardians  of  the  group  of  Traitors,  they  discharged  a 
double  function  in  the  allegorical  subject — one  in  the 
upper  region,  where  they  acted  as  means  of  transport  to 
the  *  Pozzo,*  the  other  down  below,  where  they  were 
guardians  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  com- 
panions of  Lucifer.  The  choice  of  Giants  for  the  symbol 
worked  felicitously  in  all  respects.  Dante  was  entirely 
scriptural  when  he  pictured  his  *Punto  dell'  Universo,' 
the  centre  of  the  earth  and  seat  of  Death,  as  guarded  by 
the  dread  Bephaim,  of  whom  Lucifer  himself  was  chief, 
differing  from  the  rest  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind.  In 
the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible  the  connexion  between 
the  Giants  (Heb.  Bephaim)  and  the  dead  is  very  close. 
They  are  cohstantly  spoken  of  as  synonymous ;  *  and  the 
Hebrew  tradition  which  made  Sheol,  or  the  Valley  of 
Death,  the  home  of  the  spirits  of  the  Giants — ^mysterious 
offspring  of  the  sons  of  Otod  and  the  daughters  of  man — 
was  well  known  to  medieval  theologians. 

But  how  was  it  possible  that  the  Giants  could  set 
Dante  forward  on  his  path  as  he  undoubtedly  expected 
them  to  do?  In  any  survey  of  life  from  beginning  to 
end,  such  as  Dante  planned  in  the  'Inferno,'  the  point 
must  inevitably  be  reached  when  retrospect  must  be 
abandoned  for  prophetic  vision.  To  labour  after  glimpses 
into  futurity  was  one  of  the  burning  interests  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  an  astonishing  amount  of  energy  was 
diverted  from  legitimate  research  to  this  blind  alley  of 
speculation.  Dante's  attitude  towards  soothsayers  and 
prognosticators  was  sufficiently  uncompromising  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  he  held  their  investigations  in  abhorrence. 
But  he  represents  himself  as  uncertain  which  among 

*  Is.    zxvl,  -U:    'Morientes   non   Tivant,    gigantes   non   resurgant. 

'(A^V.,  '  Thej  are  dead,  they  shall  not  live.    They  are  deceased,  they  shall 

not  riae.*)     Ftor.  xxi,  16:  'Vir  qui  erraverit  a  via  doctrinsB,  in  ooetu 

g^gantnin  oommorabitnr.'    Is.  xiv,  9 :  '  Inf emus  subter  eonturhatus  est  in 

joecaxsam  adventua  tui:  Sascitavit  tibi  i^g^ntfui,'    fSMnj  other  passages 

(COoJd  be  quoted. 
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several  divinely-appointed  vehicles  in  his  path  he  should 
make  use  of  to  pursue  prophetically  his  pilgrimage  until 
it  set  him  in  the  presence-chamber  of  Death. 

We  have  already  discovered  the  original  of  Gterione  in 
the  pages  of  John  of  Sarum;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
some  strong  anticipation  of  coming  enlightenment  that 
we  find,  in  the  second  book  of  *  Polycraticus/  a  lengthy 
treatise  on  the  methods  by  which  men  peer  into  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  death.  Casting  aside  all  unlawful 
means  (for  the  Giants,  however  unsatisfactory,  made 
part  of  6od*s  eternal  ordinances),  there  remained  several 
sources,  not  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  through 
which  the  approach  of  death  might  be  foreseen.  First  in 
the  Bishop's  list  stands  Physics  or  Natural  Science.  The 
professors  of  Physics  he  likens  to  earth-bom  Oiants 
storming  the  heavens,  deserving,  like  the  Titans,  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  divine  decree. 

'Borne  along  (he  declares)  by  gigantic  force,  fortified  by 
superhuman  strength,  they  waxed  bold  and  declared  war 
against  God  Himself,  until  the  Almighty  scattered  the  tower 
of  pride  and  engine  of  contradiction  rising  into  heaven  on  the 
foundations  of  Babel,  and  sent  division  among  their  tongues. 
Since  then  they  have  been  dispersed  into  various  sects  of 
error,  contending  about  trifles  and  babbling  paradoxes.' 

Through  these  loqucusious  diatribes  of  John  of  Sarum  the 
figure  of  Nembrotto,  reputed  founder  of  Babel,  symbol  of 
Physics,  as  Physics  were  known  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
slowly  emerges.  Beyond  the  triple  measure  of  man's 
stature,  even  in  that  portion  of  his  person  not  hidden 
from  view,  the  science  had  attributes  to  inspire  admiration 
even  in  the  dark  ages;  yet  the  speech  was  confined  to 
incomprehensible  paradoxes;  and  the  great  arms,  des- 
tined for  great  achievements  in  the  ages  to  come,  hung 
idle  though  unfettered.  A  warning  note  it  could  give  in 
matters  concerning  life  and  death ;  and  with  that  note, 
already  heard  far  off.  Reason  bid  Dante  be  content. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  in  '  Polycraticus '  that  the 
next  earth-bom  Giant  professing  ability  to  forecast  death 
is  the  science  of  Medicine.  But  a  curious  freak  of  philology 
gave  unexpected  support  to  Dante  in  this  association  oi^ 
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the  physicians  among  the  Bephaim.  The  Hebrew  word, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  lends  itself  to  translation  either 
as  *  the  Dead '  or  as  '  the  Giants/  appears  in  the  Vulgate 
version  of  Psalm  87,  11  as  'medici.'  *Numquid  mortuis 
f  acies  mirabilia ;  aut  medici  suscitabunt,  et  confltebuntur 
tibi?*  St  Augustine  has  a  sermon  on  this  passage,  in 
which  he  comments  on  the  Hebrew  word  thus  variously 
translated.  He  gets  good  morals  out  of  either  rendering, 
and  thus  lends  Dante  sound  authority  for  including  Medi- 
cine in  this  ill-omened  company.  Physicians  were  in  that 
age  notoriously  more  addicted  to  the  practice  of  fantastic 
methods  of  forecasting  death  than  to  more  useful  business ; 
and  this  discomf ortable  art,  combined  with  their  ignor- 
ance and  brutality,  roused  against  them  a  mingled  terror 
and  indignation  which  finds  continual  though  guarded 
utterance  in  medieval  literature.  Fialte,  as  a  symbol  of 
Medicine  at  that  period,  inspired  Dante  with  a  terror 
almost  humorously  exaggerated.  He  would  have  died 
at  the  mere  sight  of  him,  he  says,  had  he  not  seen  his 
*  ritorte.'  Now  one  meaning  of  the  word  '  ritorte '  is  spiral 
vessels  in  which  potions  were  chemically  compounded — 
in  fact,  the  modem  *  retort.'  Thus  Dante  gives  a  veiled 
allusion  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  physicians* 
secrets.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  the  way  they  conducted 
their  researches  to  be  quite  frightened  to  death  by  their 
prognostications. 

Fialte  is  painted  as  only  less  ferocious  than  Briareus ; 
and,  from  the  extraordinary  emotion  which  the  mere 
mention  of  Briareus  rouses  in  his  comrade,  it  may  be 
safely  conjectured  that  the  rival  and  detested  profession 
of  Chirurgery  was  typified  under  the  figure  of  this  many- 
handed  and  *  ismisurato '  Giant.  Both  these  sciences  are 
represented  as  holding  their  right  arm,  the  legitimate 
and  useful  exercise  of  their  profession,  behind  their 
backs,  and  the  left  arm,  typifying  'sinister*  doings,  in 
front.  The  chain  which  five  times  encompasses  them 
signifies  that  each  of  their  senses  is  in  bondage. 

The  final  mode  of  forecasting  death  indicated  by  John 
of  Sarum  is  vaguely  defined  as  *  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.* 
Here  it  would  seem  that  we  find  the  figure  of  AntsBus, 
standing  for  '  Presage  of  Death.*  May  it  not  have  been  a 
sudden  perception  of  impaired  health,  of  which  his  know- 
ledge of  physiology  (then  included  in  natural  science)  gave 
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him  the  first  wammg,*  which  rapt  Dante  into  the  con- 
templation  of  age  and  death  ?  Of  Antaeus,  Virgil  notes, 
'he  speaks  (intelligibly)  and  is  free.'  Such  presages  do 
indeed  si>eak  clear,  nor  can  they  be  fettered.  Had  AntsBus 
taken  part  in  the  great  war,  the  sons  of  earth  might 
after  all  have  conquered,  for  was  it  not  the  absence  of 
any  '  presage  of  death '  which  brought  the  immortal  ones 
victory  in  the  end  ?  Suddenly  AnteBus  stretched  out  the 
arms  which  had  wrestled  with  Christ  in  the  garden  and 
seized  upon  Virgil,  who  lifted  Dante  with  him.  The 
sensation  was  not  agreeable ;  and  Dante  half  wished  he 
had  chosen  '  another  way,*  but,  folded  closely  in  the  em- 
brace of  Reason,  he  descended  undismayed  to  the  con- 
templation of  what  the  future  might  hold. 

The  story  of  Dante's  life,  told  partly  in  retrospect, 
partly  in  anticipation,  has  thus  gradually  opened  out 
before  the  reader.  The  purport  of  the  elaborate  references 
to  passing  time  has  been  laid  bare.  The  scanty  facts  of 
the  poet's  life  which  history  has  preserved  have  fallen 
one  by  one,  with  clear  marks  of  identification,  into  their 
proper  sequence  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Symbols, 
described  with  a  wealth  of  detail  too  often  regarded  as 
grotesque,  have  been  traced  to  their  true  sources  in  the 
Bible  and  in  classical  and  medieval  writers,  familiar  to 
Dante  and  probably  to  his  contemporary  readers,  and 
stand  revealed  as  essential  pillars  of  the  great  structure. 
The  inner  purpose  of  the  poem  shines  out  as  the  comple- 
ment to  the  unfinished  '  Convito,'  wherein  Dante  declares 
himself  urged  by  weighty  causes  to  self -revelation. 

'I  am  moved  thereto  by  the  dread  of  obloquy  and  by  the 
desire  to  set  forth  doctrine  which  cannot  faithfully  be  set 
forth  in  any  other  wise.  ...  I  mean  also  to  declare  the  true 
purpose  of  these  words  of  mine  which  may  not  be  apprehended, 
imless  I  relate  it,  since  it  is  hidden  imder  the  figure  of  an 
allegory.  And  this  shall  not  only  give  good  pleasure  to 
such  as  hear,  but  also  subtle  instruction  how  to  speak  in 


*  Note  the  qualifying  expression  (zxxi,  128)  here  used  about  the  Journey 
for  the  first  time : 

'  Ch*  ei  viye,  a  lunga  vita  aucor  aspetta 
Se  innanM  tempo  grazia  a  sd  fio\  chiama,* 
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this   fashion    and    how    to   understand    other   [allegorical] 
writings/  ♦ 

Had  Dante  long  survived  the  publication  of  the 
^  Conunedia '  he  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  his 
allegory,  even  for  that  little  company  of  '  intelletti  sani ' 
on  whom  he  counted,  had  missed  the  mark.  Some  hint 
of  a  perception  on  his  part  that  further  light  was  required 
may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Can 
Grande,  where  Dante  excuses  himself  from  entering  at 
the  moment  on  any  exposition  of  the  *  special '  meaning 
of  the  poem,  trusting  at  some  other  time  to  have  more 
leisure  for  the  work.  But  that  time  was  not  to  be 
granted;  and  the  'allegorical  and  true  meaning'  of  the 
*  Inferno'  as  a  revelation  of  Dante's  inner  history  can 
never  now  be  fully  apprehended. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  real  work  of  unveiling  the 
existence  of  the  allegory  has  been  performed  by  the  great 
army  of  Dante  scholars  who  in  recent  years  have  restored 
the  habit  of  medieval  thought,  buried  within  a  century 
after  Dante's  death  under  the  new  aspirations  of  the 
Renaissance.  Dante  himself  declared  it '  impossible  and 
irrational '  to  attempt  to  unfold  the  allegorical  until  the 
literal  sense  had  been  clearly  grasped;  and  his  mighty 
erudition  has  tasked  the  acutest  intellects  in  grappling 
with  the  historical,  philological,  geographical,  and  astro- 
nomical problems  presented  in  his  poem.  Not  till  the 
present  day  have  the  preliminary  difficulties,  due  to 
ignorance  of  Dante's  times,  of  his  favourite  authors,  and 
of  science,  as  science  was  known  to  him,  been  overcome. 
The  mass  of  knowledge  thus  laboriously  accumulated 
sheds  at  every  tiun  fresh  light  on  the  purpose  for  which 
the  conaplicated  machinery  of  the  poem  was  designed, 
and  will,  it  may  be  anticipated,  bring  still  further 
illumination  to  bear  on  its  *  allegorical  and  true  subject ' 
in  the  future. 

Gertrude  Leigh. 


*  The  recent  interpretation  by  Mr  Wicksteed  and  Mr  Gardner  of  Dante*s 
eciognes  aflbrds  additional  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Dante  was  accus* 
lomed  to  think  in  symbol. 
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Art.  IV.— THE  VARIETIES  OP  ENGLISH  SPEECH. 

The  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  Edited  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Wright.  Six  vols.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  189&- 
1905. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  even  only  a  few  pages  of  the 
English  Dialect  Dictionary  without  feeling  that  we  have 
before  us  not  the  more  or  less  dry  work  which  fitly  takes 
its  place  among  the  books  of  reference  on  our  library 
shelves,  but  a  book  stored  with  things  that  come  home  to 
our  business  and  our  bosoms,  instinct  with  wisdom,  wit,  and 
feeling.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  point  out  some 
at  least  of  the  ways  in  which  the  study  of  our  English 
dialects  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  also  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  life  and  character 
of  the  British  peasant  and  artisan. 

The  Dictionary  includes,  as  far  as  possible,  the  com- 
plete vocabulary  of  all  dialect  words  which  are  still  in 
use,  or  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  at  any  time  during 
the  last  200  years,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  It  further  includes  all  words  occurring  both  in 
the  literary  language  and  the  dialects,  but  with  some 
local  peculiarity  of  meaning  in  the  latter.  Now  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  vocabulary  of  dialect-speaking 
people  is  very  smaU;  indeed,  it  has  been  stated  as  a 
scientific  fact  that  the  common  rustic  uses  scarcely  more 
than  300  words.  But  this  is  obviously  an  erroneous 
theory.  The  six  volumes  of  the  Dialect  Dictionary  con- 
tain in  all  over  5000  pages,  and  the  number  of  simple 
and  compound  words  in  the  first  volume  (A-C)  is  17,519 ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  from  the  careful  statistics 
given  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  that  the  whole 
Dictionary  contains  over  100,000  words. 

As  may  be  expected,  we  find  in  this  vocabulary  an 
immense  variety  of  terms  or  phrases  for  expressing  one 
and  the  same  idea.  For  instance,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1350  words  meaning  '  to  give  a  person  a  thrashing ' ; 
1300  meaning  '  a  fool  * ;  1050  meaning  '  a  slattern ' ;  and  an 
almost  innumerable  quantity  meaning  *to  die,'  and  *to 
get  drunk.*  Among  the  animals  possessing  a  large 
variety  of  names,  'the  smallest  pig  of  a  litter'  holds  a 
very  prominent  place  with  over  120  titles  to  distinction  ; 
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that  handsome  bird,  the  hickwall,  or  green  woodpecker 
{Gecinua  viridis)^  figures  under  almost  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet;  while  the  sparrow  and  the  stickleback  also 
rank  high  on  the  list.  Among  floweirs,  the  foxglove  and 
the  ox-eye  daisy  have  the  largest  number  of  recorded 
names. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  words  in  the  dialect^s  which  | 
can  only  be  regarded  as  corruptions  of  literary  English  | 
words,  as :  obstropolous  for  obstreperous ;  smothercate,  a 
confusion  of  smother  and  suffocate ;  dacious, '  impudent, 
rude,*  an  aphetio  form  of  audacious,  used  thus — *of  all 
the  daacious  lads  I  iver  seed  oor  Sarah's  Bill's  the 
daaciousest ' ;  demic,  used  for  the  potato  disease,  etc.,  with 
the  participial  adjective  demicked,  *  diseased,'  an  aphetic 
form  of  epidemic;  brown-kitus,  or  brown-titus,  ^bron- 
chitis/ an  attempt  at  popular  etymology ;  battle-twig, '  an 
earwig,'  a  corruption  of  beetle  and  earwig;  skelinton, 
*  skeleton,'  with  an  intrusive  n,  which  it  has  acquired  in 
common  with  many  words  in  the  literary  language.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  examples,  e.g.  abunda- 
tion,  affordance,  blusteration,  boldrumptious,  f ancical,  and 
so  on ;  but,  considered  relatively  to  the  whole  vocabulary, 
the  proporticm  of  them  is  veiy  small. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  belief  once  held  by 
educated  people,  that  dialect  is  a  barbarous  and  haphazard 
mispronunciation  of  the  standard  language,  due  to  more 
or  less  wilful  ignorance,  is  now  no  longer  tenable.  In 
fact,  rather  '  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg ' ;  it  is  we  who 
are  more  or  less  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  elaborate  and 
systematic  sound-laws  and  the  exact  grammatical  rules 
which  have  beeh  regularly  developed  and  carried  out  in 
the  dialects,  unhampered  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  fashion 
or  the  regulations  of  a  stereotyped  spelling  400  years 
behind  the  pronunciation.  It  is  surprising  to  find  in 
what  a  number  of  cases  it  is  the  standard  English  form 
which  is  the  corrupt  word,  while  the  dialects  preserve 
the  eorrect  pronunciation.  To  take  only  a  few  examples  : 
lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris)  in  the  dialects  is  called  laylock, 
regularly  corresponding  to  the  old  form  lelacke  found  in 
Bacon's  Essays.  When  we  say  lilac  we  are  pronouncing 
a  form  borrowed  from  the  cockney,  who  says  *  the  byby ' 
instead  of  ^the  baby.'  So,  again,  apricot,  dialect  form 
apricock,  cp.  Shakespeare,  *  Richard  II '  in,  iv,  29,  '  yond 
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dangling  apricocks';  coroner,  dialect  form  crowner,  hencd 
crowner*8  quest  'a  coroner's  inquest**  cp.  Shakespearei 

*  Hamlet  *  v,  i,  4, '  The  crowner  hath  sate  on  her,  and  finds 
it  Christian  buriaL  •  .  •  But  is  this  law  ?  •  •  .  Ay,  marry, 
is't,  crowner's  quest  law/  Periwinkle  (the  mollusc),  dialect 
form  pennywinkle,  is  correctly  derived  from  O.K  pine- 
wincla.  In  cowslip,  dialect  form  cowslop,  the  latter  is 
not  a  corruption  of  the  former,  but  comes  from  O.E. 
cu-sloppe,  whereas  cowslip  goes  back  to  O.E.  cu-slyppe. 
Icicle  has  not  been  corrupted  into  ice-shockle,  ice-shackloi 
but  both  are  independent  forms,  the  one  derived  from 
O.E.  ts-gicel,  the  other  from  O.N.  j(5kull,  *  an  icicle.* 

Beside  the  old  historical  forms  we  find  still  more 
interesting  old  meanings  preserved  in  the  dialects,  e.g« 
bid,  *  to  invite,  especially  to  a  wedding  or  funeral,*  hence 
bidden-wedding,  *  one  to  which  a  large  number  of  guests 
are  invited,  and,  as  at  a  penny-wedding  or  bride-wain, 
expected  to  contribute;  bidding,  *an  invitation' — 'He's 
gone  round  with  the  biddins,  there'll  be  a  ruck  o'  folks ' — 
cf  •  Tindale  (1534),  Matt,  xxii,  9, '  As  many  as  ye  finde,  byd 
them  to  the  mariage ' ;  bride-ale,  *  a  wedding  feast,'  O.E. 
br^d-ealo;  gossip,  *a  godparent,  a  sponsor  at  baptism, 
O.E.  godsibb ;  speed,  *  success,'  O.E.  is^>6d,  in  the  literary 
language  in  this  sense  only  in  the  phrase  *Gk)d-speed' 
and  the  proverb  *More  haste  worse  speed';  to  admire, 
*to  wonder  at,  notice  with  astonishment' — *Yan  wad 
admire  how  yau  gits  sec  cauds'  (colds) — cp.  Shake- 
speare, *  Twelfth  Night,'  in,  iv,  165,  *  Wonder  not,  nor 
admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so ' ;  anatomy, 

*  a  skeleton,'  also  *  a  very  thin,  emaciated  person  or 
animal,'  cp.  Shakespeare,  'King  John,'  lu,  iv,  25,  40, 
'Death  . .  •  that  fell  anatomy';  mean,  'to  utter  a  moaning 
sound,  to  wail,  to  complain,'  O.E.  m^an,  'to  lament, 
mourn,  complain ' ;  niece  '  a  grand-daughter,'  nephew  '  a 
grandson,'  both  occurring  in  Shakespeare ;  child, '  a  female 
child,  a  girl ' — '  Is  it  a  lad  or  a  child  ? ' — cp.  Shakespeare, 

*  Winter's  Tale,'  ni,  iii,  71, .'  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder? ' 

An  interesting  elucidation  of  the  conmion  proverb, 
'  Don't  spoil  your  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar,'  is  given  by 
comparison  with  the  dialect  version  of  it,  which  remains 
faithful  to  the  original.  The  saying, '  Dunnot  loaz  t'yow 
(the  ewe)  for  a  hawporth  o'  tar,'  i.e. '  Do  not  be  niggardly 
or  over-economical  in  farming,'  is  recorded  as  far  back  as 
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1636  in  the  form  '  hee  that  will  loose  a  sheepe  (or  a  hogge) 
for  a  pennyworth  of  tarre  cannot  deserve  the  name  of  a 
good  husband.'  It  thus  becomes  clear  that  our  word 
'ship*  is  here  a  dialect  form  of  'sheep,'  and  that  the 
'  ha'porth  of  tar '  does  not  signify  the  remedy  for  a  leaking 
vessel,  for  which  it  would  be  wholly  inadequate,  but  the 
means  for  marking  the  owner's  initial  on  a  sheep's  back, 
to  prevent  its  being  unrecognised  when  found  straying. 

Passing  on  from  old  forms  and  meanings  which  still 
have  their  representatives  in  the  standard  language,  we 
come  to  the  wealth  of  historical  words,  familiar  to  us 
in  our  older  literature,  but  lost  to  our  current  speech. 
Here,  in  the  dialects,  they  still  live  and  have  their  being. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  obsolete  Shakespearean 
words  still  used  in  the  dialects :  ballow,  bawcock,  bisson, 
buck-basket,  cater-cousins,  chare,  cock-shut  time,  day- 
woman  ('  dairy  woman '),  fettle,  flaw  ('  a  gust  or  blast  of 
wind '),  gallow  ('  to  scare '),  gleek,  grize,  inkle,  kam,  loggats, 
maUdn,  mazzard,  mumbudget,  nine  men's  morris,  nook- 
shotten,  orts,  peat  ('  a  pet,  darling '),  plash  ('  a  pool '),  prin- 
cox,  rack  ('  a  mass  of  clouds '),  rother,  shog,  sneap,  sowl 
('to  drag  by  the  ears'),  sprag,  stover,  tang,  trash  ('to 
lop  *),  urchin  ('  a  hedgehog '),  yare,  yerk. 

In  some  cases  scholars  have  never  been  able  to  give 
the  accurate  meaning  of  a  word  occurring  in  O.E.  or 
M.S.  literature  till  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  light 
of  modem  dialects.  For  instance,  crundel,  used  in  Sussex 
and  Hampshire  for  '  a  ravine,'  a  strip  of  covert  dividing 
open  country,  always  in  a  dip,  and  usually  with  running 
water  in  the  middle.  In  the  '  Codex  Diplomaticus,'  edited 
by  Kemble,  over  sixty  '  ciiindels '  are  mentioned,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  word  has  till  now  always  remained  a 
puzzle.  Sweet  (' Ags.  Diet.')  defines  it  as  a  cavity,  a  chalk- 
pit (?),  a  pond  (?) ;  Bosworth-Toller  as  a  barrow,  a  mound 
over  graves  to  protect  them;  Leo  ('AngelsHchsisches 
Glossar ")  as  a  spring  or  well ;  Kemble  as  a  sort  of  water- 
course, a  meadow  through  which  a  stream  flows.  It  is 
the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  word  in  the  dialects 
which  places  the  correct  meaning  beyond  doubt.  Again, 
in  the  O.E.  epic  poem  'Beowulf,'  occurs  the  following 
passage :  '  Of er  ]>ffim  hpngiad  hrinde  bearwas,'  '  Over 
which  [lake]  hang  .  .  .  woods.'  The  question  as  to  the 
r leaning  of  '  hrinde '  has  formed  the  subject  of  frequent 
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discusaion ;  and  various  translatioiis  have  been  suggested, 
e.g.  'barky/  *  rustling,'  'placed  in  a  ring  or  circle.'  At 
last  Dr  Richard  Morris  proved  fairly  conclusively  that 
the  right  meaning  should  be  'rimy,  frosty,'  the  word 
'  hrinde '  was  taken  to  be  a  corrupt  form  of  O.E.  hrimge, 
'  rimy,  covered  with  hoar-frost,'  and  this  amended  reading 
was  adopted  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  text.  Now 
the  word  for  '  hoar-frost '  in  several  northern  dialects  is 
rind ;  and,  from  a  philological  point  of  view,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  connect  the  two  words,  and  justify  the  reten- 
tion of  the  MS.  reading,  whilst  corroborating  tibie  accepted 
translation. 

The  M.E.  poem, '  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,* 
contains  a  large  number  of  words  and  phrases  the 
meanings  of  which  were  only  vaguely  conjectured  before, 
but  which  can  now,  by  the  aid  of  the  Dialect  Dictionary, 
be  defined  accurately,  e.g.  'molaynes'  (L  169),  formerly 
translated  '  round  embossed  ornaments,'  or  '  some  oma* 
ment  on  a  shield.'  The  word  is  not  recorded  elsewhere 
in  English  literature,  but  renciains  in  the  midland  and 
south-midland  dialects  of  to-day  as  muUen,  'the  head- 
gear of  a  horse,  the  bridle  of  a  cart-horse,'  a  sense  which 
exactly  fits  the  M.E.  passage  in  question.  'Muged'  (1. 2080)» 
given  in  the  Glossary  as  meaning  'was  cloudy,'  is  the 
same  word  as  the  modem  dialect  mug,  '  a  slight  rain 
or  drizzle.*  If  the  native  county  of  the  author  of  'Sir 
Gawayne '  were  in  doubt,  a  comparison  of  his  language 
with  that  of  the  modem  dialects  would  point  to  Lanca- 
shire as  his  home.  The  'Shakespeare-Bacon  theory,'  if 
still  considered  worthy  of  attention,  might  be  overthrown 
by  any  one  who  .chose  to  array  against  it  the  convincing 
mass  of  evidence  which  proves  Shakespeare's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Warwickshire  dialect. 

The  illustrations  given  of  the  dialect  senses  of  literary 
English  words  provide  useful  and  entertaining  reading 
on  almost  every  page  of  the  Dictionary.  To  quote  only 
a  few  specimens :  dead, '  faint,  unconscious,' '  I  was  took 
dead ' ;  deaf  (used  of  shell  and  kemelled  fruit), '  empty, 
'  he  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  lived  on  deaf  nuts,'  said 
of  a  man  who  looks  well-fed  and  prosperous;  't'beefs 
enough,'  an  elliptical  expression  meaning  'sufficiently 
cooked.  'Hot  faggots  to-night '  is  a  not  uncommon  notice 
to  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  windows  of  small  eating* 
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houses  in  Malvern  or  Cheltenham,  where  'faggot'  suggests 
to  the  rustic  mind  something  savoury  and  inviting,  wholly 
unconnected  with  *  a  bundle  of  brushwood  used  for  fuel  * ; 
*flg/  in  several  dialects,  means  a  raisin,  hence  figgy* 
pudding,  *  plum-pudding.*  We.  are  told  that  a  woman 
placed  this  notice  in  her  shop-window :  '  Figgy  pudden 
wan  appenny  a  slice;  more  flggier  wan  penny  a  slice.* 
'  As  false  as  a  Christian,'  said  of  an  animal,  is  a  compli- 
ment to  both  the  Christian  and  the  animal,  where  *  false ' 
is  understood  to  mean  'sharp,  clever.'  ^For  sale,  120 
acres  of  fog'—- so  ran  the  wording  of  a  printed  notice 
conspicuous  in  the  market-square  of  Settle,  where  '  fog ' 
means  '  the  aftermath,'  the  long  grass  left  standing  in  the 
fields  during  winter.  In  a  M.E.  poem,  where  the  punish- 
ment of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  narrated,  we  read :  '  He  fares 
forth  on  alle  faure  [fours],  fogge  watz  his  mete/  'My 
good  aunt*  is  my  aunt '  by  marriage.'  Idle  is  'mischievous, 
saucy,  flippant.'  It  is  said  that  half  the  choir  in  a  Dorset- 
shire village  resigned  when  a  lady  told  them  they  were 
'idle';  they  believed. she  had  accused  them  of  leading  a 
vicious  life.  '  Sad  bread '  is  '  heavy,  close,  sodden '  bread, 
but  to  say  'breead's  settled'  refers  to  a  fall  in  price. 
'  Small,'  used  of  people,  means  '  thin,  slender ' ;  '  aw  knew 
a  chap  once  'at  stood  abaat  seven  feet,  an'  he  wor  soa 
small  he  luk'd  like  a  walkin'  dooas  prop.'  'An  old 
woman,  seventy-six,  but  yoimg  still,'  means  that  she  is 
unmarried. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  dialects  as  a  whole  is  the 
prevalence  of  rhyming  and  alliterative  compounds.  They 
are  frequently  very  expressive,  and  even  the  least  dignified 
of  them  seldom  descend  to  the  level  of  the  mere  '  gee-gee ' 
and  'bow-wow'  of  nursery  language.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  choice  amongst  so  many,  bint  the  following  ex- 
amples are  fairly  representative :  argie-bargie,  or  argle- 
bargle, '  to  argue,  bandy  words ' ;  chim-cham,  '  to  talk  in 
a  long-winded  style,  to  beat  about  the  bush ' ;  easy-osie, 
'easy-going';  fiim-fiam,  'idle  talk,  nonsense';  giddle- 
gaddle, '  a  contrivance  used  instead  of  a  stile  or  gate,'  an 
effective  bar  to  cattle  and  a  trial  to  '  stout  persons ' ;  giff- 
gaff,  'mutual  obligation,  reciprocity,'  especially  current 
in  the  proverb  '  giff-gaff  makes  good  f riendjs ' — this  word 
is  found  as  far  back  as  the  year  1549  in  one  of  Latimer's 
sermons :  '  Giffe  gaffe  was  a  good  f clow,  this  gyffe  gaffe 
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led  them  olene  from  iustice ' ;  ham-sam,  *  irregularly,  con* 

(  fusedly';  hanchum-scranshum/ bewilderment,  confusion'; 

havey-cavey,  *  unsteady,  trembling  in  the  balance  * ;  holus- 

I  bolus,  *  completely,  all  at  once ' ;  kim-kam, '  awry ' ;  miff- 

maff,  'nonsense';  ming-mang,  'confusion,  disorder*;  nibby- 

gibby,  *a  narrow  escape';  rory-tory,  'loud,  noisy,'  also 

'  gaudy ' ;  tacky-lacky,  *  a  drudge,  a  person  at  every  one's 

i  beck  and  call/ 

When  once  we  begin  to  search  for  typical  expressive 
words  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  them  at  every 

ftum.  Terse  and  strong,  or  elastic  and  many-sided,  we 
instinctively  feel  their  force  and  individuality,  though 
we  fail  to  convey  it  in  the  terms  of  a  verbal  definition. 
Not  infrequently  we  must  add  phrase  to  phrase  in  our 
definition  in  order  to  express  the  meaning  contained  in 
one  simple  adjective,  as,  for  instance,  waughy,  '  used  in 
illness,  nearly  always  during  convalescence,  expressing 
the  feebleness,  shakiness,  and  light-headedness  after  con- 
finement to  bed,'  also,  'weak  in  body,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  faint.'  Characteristic 
dialect  adjectives  are :  brabagious,  easyful,  feckless, 
gaumless,  jannock,  sackless,  unkid,  yonderly,  cf.  'Then 
Nan  lewkt  at  ma  wi  a  lewk  Soa  yonderly  an  sad.'  It 
would  baffle  most  of  us  to  give  the  exact  reproduction  in 
literary  English  of  such  a  sentence  as,  'Ac's  pinikin, 
;)aJlchy ,  and  totelin,  ae's  clicky  and  cloppy,  ^ui  a  kiddles 
and  quaddles  oal  day.'  But  if  we  cannot  find  the  equiva- 
lents of  adjectives  such  as  these,  still  less  can  we  find 
parallels  for  the  numerous  figurative  terms  and  phrases 
applied  to  people  and  things,  for  here  we  approach  the 
unlimited  humour  displayed  in  the  dialects.  It  is  of  all 
kinds — the  ironical,  the  sage,  the  frankly  jolly,  the  merely 
ridiculous.  It  takes  every  shape ;  we  meet  it  in  similes, 
metaphors,  proverbs,  and  in  various  other  forms  which 
elude  description.  A  book  of  jokes  is  dull  reading  beside 
the  Dialect  Dictionary,  because  the  former  bears  gener* 
ally  the  stamp  of  artificiality,  whilst  the  latter  breathes 
forth  the  breath  of  human  nature.  We  are  here  in  touch 
with  the  fresh  vitality  of  minds  uncramped  by  the  book- 
learning  which  tends  to  stunt  the  development  of  natural 
genius  and  to  run  nature  into  a  common  mould. 

Amongst  the  figurative  names  are :  a  backfriend,  or, 
a  stepmother's  blessing, '  a  loose  piece  of  skin  at  the  base 
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of  the  finger-nail*;  a  bread-and-cheese  friend,  'a  true 
friend,  as  distinguished  from  a  cupboard  lover';  the 
blacksmith's  daughter,  'a  padlock';  calf-lick,  'a  tuft  of 
hair  growing  on  the  human  forehead  which  will  not  part 
or  lie  flat ' ;  cat-lick, '  a  hasty,  indifferent  washing,'  cf .  '  a 
lick  and  a  promise';  calf's  tongue,  'a  person  who  is, 
according  to  occasion,  mild-spoken  or  harsh-spoken,  like 
the  tongue  of  a  calf,  smooth  on  one  side  and  rough  on 
the  other ' ;  the  one-arm'd  landlord, '  a  pump ' ;  Methody 
cream,  '  rum ' ;  Street  and  Walker's  place, '  out  of  work ' ; 
a  thank-you-sir,  'a  second-hand  article  of  clothing.' 

A  characteristic  form  of  humour,  often  combined  with 
sarcasm,  appears  in  those  comparisons  wherein  the  habits 
and  actions  of  men  are  likened  to  those  of  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  even  insects  in  real  or  imaginary  situations, 
e.g.  as  busy  as  a  cat  in  pattens,  said  when  any  one  is 
needlessly  busy  about  trifles ;  as  deaf  as  a  haddock ;  as 
fast  as  a  midge  in  a  treade-pot ;  as  happy  as  little  pigs  in 
new  straw;  as  hungry  as  a  June  crow;  as  lonely  as  a 
steg  (a  gander)  in  sitting-time,  said  of  a  bachelor  living 
by  himself;  lost  like  a  lop  (a  flea)  in  a  bam,  said  of  a 
man  who  lives  in  a  house  too  big  for  him ;  as  slender  in 
the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  waist,  said  of  a  very  stout 
person ;  as  slick  as  a  oont,  i.e.  as  smooth  as  a  mole ;  as 
wakken  as  a  witterick,  i.e.  as  lively  as  a  weasel ;  as  wet 
as  a  drowned  kitten.  A  person  doing  something  in  a 
clumsy  manner  is  said  to  be  'like  a  cow  handling  a 
musket ' ;  a  humdrum  preacher  is  said  to  '  go  a-buz'n 
away  like  a  dumbley-dory  (a  bumble  bee)  in  a  snoxun 
(a  foxglove),'  or  *  like  a  dumble-dory  in  a  warming-pan ' ; 
an  old  woman  gaily  dressed  is  said  to  be  '  like  an  old  ewe 
dressed  up  lamb-fashion ' ;  a  restless,  impatient  person  is 
'  like  a  hen  on  a  hot  girdle ' ;  a  person  who  suffers  from 
ill-treatment  is  said  *to  lead  a  life  like  a  toad  under  a 
harrow ' ;  a  person  with  a  bad  or  no  memory  is  said  to 
have  '  a  memory  like  a  frog-taiL' 

Besides  these  similes  there  are  a  large  number  of 
longer  ones,  in  the  style  of  those  conversational  allusions 
which  one  had  hitherto  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Sam 
Weller,  for  example:  'as  laazy  as  Ludlam's  dog  that 
le&ned  his  sen  agean  a  door  to  bark ' ;  '  as  thrang  (busy) 
as  Throp's  wife  when  she  hanged  hersel  wi'  the  dish- 
cloot* — ^tbis  allusion  is  brought  in  when  describing  a 
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woman  who  is  for  ever  busying  herself  about  domestic 
affairs,  but  whose  house  is  nevertheless  always  untidy ; 
'  as  queer  as  Dick's  hatband,  that  went  nine  times  roond 
an'  would  not  tie  at  last ' ;  ^  y're  late,  as  Paddy  Loughran 
sayd  t'  the  ghost';  *to  sit  like  Mumchancer,  who  was 
hanged  for  saying  nothing ' — this  saying  refers  to  an  old 
game  of  chance  played  with  cards  or  dice,  at  which  silence 
was  essential.  To  catch  a  person  napping,  *  as  Moss  caught 
his  mare,'  is  a  saying  which  occurs  as  far  back  as  1641, 
in  Taylor's  works.  *  It's  all  along  of  Colly  Weston,'  used 
when  anything  goes  wrong,  bears  reference  to  a  very  old 
phrase  found  as  early  as  1587. 

The  enormous  variety  of  metaphorical  expressions,  of 
wise  saws  and  modem  instances,  would  furnish  material 
for  treatment  as  a  special  study  in  itself.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  them  when  dealing  with  them  merely  as 
one  subject  among  many.  We  can  only  select  a  few  at 
random,  some  of  them  old  friends,  time-honoured  pro- 
verbs here  met  in  unfamiliar  g^se,  in  certain  cases  per- 
haps the  mark  of  a  still  more  hoary  antiquity:  ^The 
black  ox  'a  trod  on  yer  toes,'  i.e.  you  have  known  mis- 
fortune or  sorrow,  is  found  as  early  as  Lyly's  works, 
1584 ;  *  he's  getten  Lawrence  on  his  back,'  i.e.  he  is  lazy ; 
*  he  trails  a  light  harrow,  his  hat  covers  his  family ' ;  ^  to 
put  in  a  stitch  for  a  friend '  is  to  sew  huniedly  or  badly ; 
to  attempt  the  impossible  is  *  to  cut  smoke  with  a  leather 
hatchet,'  •  to  stop  an  oven  with  butter,'  or  *  to  gape  against 
a  red-hot  oven ' ;  *  to  eat  bread  dipped  in  fried  water '  is 
to  live  poorly ;  of  scant  fare  received  in  another  person's 
house  it  is  said,  *  the  shelf  was  pretty  high ' ;  unprofitable 
employment  is  'bare  work  an  poor  pay,  like  licking  honey 
off  a  thorn';  a  very  cold  wind  is  said  'to  make  thin 
linings,'  i.e.  to  make  one's  clothes  feel  thin ;  of  an  avari- 
cious person  it  is  said  that  *  he  would  steal  the  cross  off 
an  ass,*  i.e.  the  dark  marks  across  its  shoulders;  of  a 
niggardly  person,  that  *  he  would  skin  a  toad  for  the  hide 
and  tallow.'  To  regain  one's  health  after  an  illness  is  *  to 
gather  strings ' ;  to  pay  attention  to  one's  own  faults  is 
'to  sweep  up  one's  own  doorstep';  not  to  be  deterred 
f i*om  anything  by  blustering  talk  is  '  to  live  too  near  the 
wood  to  be  frightened  by  an  owl.' 

Proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings  which  explain  them- 
selves are :  '  What  do  you  expect  from  a  pig  but  a  grunt ' ; 
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'  more  poke  than  pudding  * ;  *  it's  easy  holding  down  the 
latch  when  nobody  pulls  at  the  string ' ;  '  don't  stretch  thi 
arms  farther  nor  thi  sleeves  reyks  (reach) ' ;  ^  never  scaud 
your  lips  in  ither  folk's  kail';  *the  mellerest  apple  hes 
a  crawk  (core)  i'side';  'money  without  love  is  like  salt 
without  pilchards';  *  better  a  wet  mitten  than  a  cold 
hand ' ;  *  the  well  is  not  missed  until  it  is  dry/ 

Interesting,  too,  are  the  various  ways  in  which  one 
simple  idea  may  be  expressed ;  for  example,  a  moment  of 
time,  instantly,  is  in  the  snifter  (sniff)  of  a  rabbit,  in  the 
shaldng  of  an  asa's  lug  (ear),  in  a  couple  of  cat-squints,  in 
two  claps  of  a  lamb's  tail,  in  half  a  dozen  cracks  of  a 
cobbler's  thumb;  a  long,  indefinite  period  of  time  is 
'years,  long  years,  and  donkey's  ears';  never,  is  some 
Sunday  in  next  week,  midsummer-come-never,  Never's 
tide,  St  Tibb's  Eve,  St  Pawsle's  E'en. 

Corresponding  to  these  figurative  and  proverbial 
sayings  of  a  general  nature  are  the  more  strictly  local 
ones,  e.g. :  '  Always  too  late,  like  Mobberly  clock ' ;  *  like  a 
Whillymer  cheese,  it  wants  an  axe  and  a  saw  to  cut  it,' 
etc.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  are  the  phrases  and 
sayings  wherein  some  special  characteristic  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  certain  town  or  district  is  typified,  or  held  up 
to  ridicule,  or  where  some  allusion  is  made  to  a  current 
tradition.  For  instance:  to  'creg'  means  to  be  short- 
tempered  or  ill-natured,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Cragg 
Hill,  a  geographical  portion  of  Horsf  orth  in  West  York- 
shire ;  '  ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion '  signifies  respect- 
ability, steadiness,  stolidity ;  *  tha  knaws  ah'm  Yorkshire 
tu '  is  equivalent  to  *  you  cannot  over-reach  me.'  *  Leeds 
loiners'  and  'Morley  gawbies'  are  nicknames  for  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns.  *  Get  to  Melverly  wi'  thee,' 
or  *to  Halifax,'  are  expletives  based  on  local  history. 
'  You  could  tell  that  up  in  Devonshire '  is  a  Cornish  ex- 
pression equivalent  to  '  give  a  cat  a  canary.'  ^  A  Cogges- 
hall  job '  means  in  Essex  '  a  stupid  piece  of  work.'  Many 
stories  are  told  in  illustration  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
people  of  CoggeshalL  Proverbial,  too,  are  the  •inoon- 
rakers '  of  Wiltshire,  who  tried  to  rake  the  moon  out  of  a 
pond ;  the  men  of  Belton, '  'at  hing'd  a  sheap  for  ste&lin* 
&  man ' ;  and  the  folks  of  Token,  who  ran  after  the  coach 
in  order  to  see  the  big  wheel  catch  the  little  one. 

These  quotatioi^,  and  many  more  like  them,  would- 
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furnish  local  colouring  for  the  county  historian  and  tho 
student  of  English  character ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
Dialect  Dictionary  is  a  rich  treasure-house  of  interesting 
material  for  the  lover  of  our  national  history.  Here  we 
find  the  memory  of  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,  and 
battles  long  ago,  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, enshrined  in  some  quaint  word  or  phrase.  Or  per- 
haps it  ia  the  natne  of  some  great  or  notorious  man 
that  has  now  passed  into  a  rustic  proverb,  some  notable 
event  in  political  or  Church  history  which,  long  after  it 
has  ceased  to  live  in  men's  minds,  still  lingers  in  their 
speech.  '  Hock-Monday,'  the  second  Monday  after  Easter, 
is  in  Sussex  kept  as  a  festival  in  remembrance  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Danes  in  King  Ethelred's  time;  ^Eossing- 
day,'  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  commemorates  the 
granting  of  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Hungerf ord  in  Berk- 
shire by  John  of  Graunt  for  its  services  in  some  great 
battle;  *to  run  like  a  red-shank,'  i.e.  to  run  as  fast  as 
possible,  is  a  Lancashire  phrase  dating  back  to  the  retreat 
of  the  baxe-legged  Scotch  rebels  in  1745 ;  a  *  Sherra-moor,' 
used  to  signify  ^  a  row,  tumult,  a  state  of  confusion,'  etc., 
is  originally  a  name  given  to  the  Rebellion  of  1715. 
*  There's  been  worse  stirs  than  that  at  Lathom,'  is  a 
Lancashire  saying  used  when  a  flitting,  a  whitewashing, 
or  any  domestic  '  stir '  of  an  unpleasant  nature  makes  an 
apology  needful  on  the  score  of  untidiness  or  confusion ; 
it  alludes  to  the  havoc  made  when  the  Parliamentary 
forces  took  Lathom  in  1645.  '  It  caps  old  Oliver,  and  he 
capped  Long  Crown '  (i.e.  the  Cavaliers,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  their  hats),  is  a  Lincolnshire  saying  equivalent 
to  *it  beats  everything.'  A  'Scarborough  warning' 
signifies  no  warning  at  all ;  the  origin  of  the  saying 
rests  on  the  statement  that  in  1557  Thomas  StafiPord 
entered  and  took  possession  of  Scarborough  Castle 
before  the  townsmen  were  aware  of  his  approach.  *  To 
vanish  in  a  bokanki'  means  to  take  precipitate  fiight 
after  the  manner  of  Dr  Balcanqual,  Dean  of  Durham,  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  fleeing  away  from  the  city 
with  extreme  precipitation  after  the  battle  of  Newbum, 
for  fear  of  the  Scots.  '  Derwentwater  Lights '  is,  in  North- 
umberland and  Cumberland,  a  name  for  the  'aurora 
borealis ' ;  on  the  night  of  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  the  aurora  borealis  flashed  with  rem^k^ 
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able  brilliancy,  and  has  since  been  so  named  in  remem- 
brance  of  him. 

If  the  historian  can  find  in  the  Dictionary  a  feast  of 
good  things,  still  more  so  will  the  philologist  and  gram- 
marian. Begarded  from  a  strictly  scientific  standpoint, 
herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  Dictionary.  By  means 
of  a  phonetic  alphabet  it  shows  us  the  exact  pronuncia- 
tion of  each  word,  with  the  geographical  area  over  which 
it  extends.  For  example,  the  word '  home'  has  44  difiPerent 
pronunciations,  'house'  29,  < father'  33.  Hence  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  all  the  sound-developments  and  sound- 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  are  still  taking  place, 
in  the  living  speech ;  and  the  science  of  language  is  thus 
furthered  in  a  way  which  is  not  possible  when  dealing 
only  with  dead  languages  trammelled  by  a  traditional 
orthography.  In  the  literary  language  many  sounds 
have  fallen  together  which  have  been  kept  apart  in  the 
dialects,  as  meal  (O.E.  meolu  *  fiour,'  and  m&l '  repast ' — in 
the  dialects  meil  and  miel);  meat  (O.E.  mete,  dialect 
meit),  meet  (O.E.  metan,  dialect  mit).  O.E.  wyrhta,  reoht, 
writan  have  all  become  'rait'  in  N.E.  pronunciation, 
whereas  in  the  dialects  they  are  respectively  '  rit,'  *  reit,* 
'  rait.'  In  most  dialects  O.E.  medial  intervocalic  d  followed 
by  r  in  the  next  syllable  has  become  th.  This  explains 
the  reason  of  such  forms  in  the  literary  language  as 
father,  mother,  hither,  weather,  etc.  (O.E.  faader,  mddor, 
hider,  iveder,  etc),  beside  ladder,  fodder,  etc.  (O.E.  hinder, 
fddor,  etc.).  The  law  has  been  consistently  carried  out 
in  the  dialects,  hence  we  find  orther  'order,'  consither 
*  consider,'  powther  •  powder,'  murther  *  murder.' 

The  dialects  frequently  keep  up  old  distinctions  in 
grammatical  forms  which  have  become  obliterated  in 
the  literary  language,  e.g.  to  keel  vb.,  beside  cool  adj. 
(O.E.  cSlan,  c61) ;  kemb  vb.,  beside  comb  sb.  (O.E.  cemban, 
comb);  snew  vb.,  beside  snow  sb.  (O.E.  sntwan,  snaw). 
In  rim  vb.,  *  to  remove,  make  room  for,'  beside  room  sb. 
(O.E.  r^an,  riim),  we  have  one  of  the  very  many 
instances  where  a  good  useful  verb  has  been  lost  in  the 
standard  language. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  ways  in 

which  a  comparison  of  the  dialects  with  literary  English 

will  famish  valuable   material  for  the   philologist.    To 

go  into  the  subject  fully  ^ould  be  to  quote  too  many 
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technical  details,  wearying  to  the  general  reader;  but 
some  idea  of  the  mass  of  philologically  useful  informa- 
tion in  the  Dictionary  may  be  gained  from  the  statement 
that  the  forms  and  uses  of  the  verb  *  to  be  *  occupy  four 
and  a  half  pages,  and  those  of  the  verb '  to  have '  six  and 
a  half. 

In  acquiring  a  literary  language  we  usually  have  one 
form  of  a  pronoun  to  leam  for  each  case,  e.g.  Lat.  ego, 
German  ich,  English  I ;  but  in  the  dialects  the  pronouns 
are  far  more  complicated.  For  example,  in  many  northern 
dialects  the  pronoun  for  the  first  person  is  ^  i '  (pronounced 
like  the  i  in  4t ') ;  in  interrogative  and  subordinate  sen- 
tences '  *  I '  is  used  to  express  special  emphasis ;  and  from 
it  has  been  developed  an  imaccented  form  *  a '  (pronounced 
like  the  a  in  'at'),  which  can  only  be  used  in  making 
direct  assertions.  Thus  in  one  and  the  same  dialect  we 
have  three  forms,  *  ai,'  *  a,'  ^  i,*  which  are  never  mixed  up 
syntactically  by  genuine  native  dialect-speakers.  Such 
a  sentence  as  *  her  saw  she '  sounds  to  educated  ears  like 
wilful  perversion  of  grammar,  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  use  of  'her'  and  'she,'  'him'  and 
'  he '  is  strictly  regpilated  as  follows.  The  objective  f onns 
are  used  for  the  nominative  when  the  pronouns  are 
unemphatic,  especially  in  the  south-midland,  eastern, 
southern,  and  south-western  counties.  Conversely,  in  all 
these  dialects  the  nominative  of  the  personal  pronoun  is 
used  as  the  emphatic  form  in  the  objective  case.  In  the 
south-western  dialects  inanimate  objects  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  first  or  personal  class  consists  of  formed, 
individual  objects,  as  '  a  tool,'  *  a  tree ' ;  for  these  mascu- 
line or  feminine  pronouns  are  employed.  The  neuter 
pronoun  is  used  when  referring  to  nouns  contained  in  the 
second  or  impersonal  class  of  unformed  objects  as  *  water,* 
'  dust.'  In  some  of  these  dialects  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun used  for  the  first  class  is  '  thick,  thuck,'  and  for  the 
second  class  *  this,  that.' 

Again,  whereas  in  the  literary  language  the  verbal 
endings  are  the  same  whether  the  subject  is  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun,  in  many  of  the  dialects  they  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands,  Scotland,  Ireland,  north  country,  and  most  of  the 
north-midland  dialects,  all  persons,  singular  and  plural, 
take '  s '  or '  es'  when  not  immediately  preceded  or  followed 
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hy  their  proper  pronoun ;  that  is,  when  the  subject  is  a 
noun  or  an  interrogative  or  relative  pronoun,  or  when  the 
verb  and  subject  are  separated  by  a  clause.  When  the 
verb  is  immediately  preceded  or  followed  by  its  proper 
pronoun,  the  first  person  singular  and  the  whole  of  the 
plural  have  no  special  endings  in  the  above  dialects. 
This  rule  has  its  historical  antecedents  in  the  older  periods 
of  the  English  language,  but  is  now  preserved  only  in  the 
dialects.  A  common  dialect  form  of  the  present  parti- 
ciple has  the  prefix  *  a-,'  e.g.  *  a-doing,  a-going,'  etc.  This 
becomes  a  significant  feature  when  we  realise  that  it  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  our  present  participle  ending  '  -ing,' 
which  cannot  be  developed  from  the  O.E.  -ende.  The 
form  with  the  prefix  '  a-'  represents  the  verbal  noun  (O.E. 
-ung,  -ing)  preceded  by  the  preposition  '  on.'  The  prepo* 
sition  dwindled  through  lack  of  stress  into  a  mere  prefix, 
and  was  ultimately  lost  in  the  standard  language.  The 
dialects  thus  preserve  the  intermediate  stage. 

The  loan-words  in  the  dialects  would  form  a  wide  field 
for  interesting  study  in  various  ways,  for  they  lead  us  on 
from  phonology  and  etymology  to  history  and  ethnology. 
For  instance,  history  tells  us  that  some  time  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  some  Flemish  people  settled  in  England. 
John  of  Trevisa  writes :  *  The  Flemmynges,  that  woneth 
in  the  west  syde  of  Wales,  habbeth  ylef t  here  strange 
speche  and  speketh  Saxonlych  ynow.'  But  in  learning 
English  they  carried  over  into  the  new  language  some  of 
their  own  words ;  and  these  Flemish  words  brought  in  by 
these  colonists  are  to  be  heard  to-day  in  the  dialects  of 
those  counties  which  lie  on  the  west  side  of  Wales,  e.g. 
south  Pembroke  and  Glamorganshire.  The  loan-words, 
further,  bear  corroborative  testimony  to  historical  facts 
in  pointing  back  to  the  existence  of  Frisians  in  Kent,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hampshire ;  to  an  early  settlement  of 
people  from  the  south-west  of  England  in  Wexford ;  to 
the  influx  of  Scots  into  Ulster;  and  of  Huguenots  into 
Norfolk.  They  prove  too  that  far  more  Normans  settled 
in  the  south-midland  and  southern  counties  than  in  the 
rest  of  England ;  that  the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  East 
Afigliii.  were  to  a  great  extent  Danes;  and  that  the 
Scandinavians  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  Yorkshire,  and  Lajicashire  were  chiefly 
Norwegians. 

B  2 
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So  far  we  have  dealt  principally  with  the  linguistic 
side  of  the  Dialect  Dictionary,  but  it  is  as  a  storehouse  of 
folklore  that  it  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  general 
reader.  It  brings  before  our  eyes  ancient  sports  and 
customs  still  practised  in  rural  districts;  the  games  of 
children,  many  of  them  echoing  the  traditions  of  a  dim 
past  undreamt  of  by  those  who  sing  of  them  now,  old 
superstitions  of  mythical  origin,  popular  beliefs,  charms, 
and  quaint  medical  lore.  We  see  the  strange  mixture  of 
Christianity  and  creeds  of  heathen  times,  of  pious  faith 
and  child-like  dread  of  the  unknown  and  mysterious, 
common  in  the  minds  of  our  rural  population  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago,  even  if  less  common  to-day.  Then,  too,  in 
the  names  of  plants,  seasons,  and  atmospheric  conditions 
we  find  traces  of  old  legends  and  curious  explanations 
of  natural  phenomena.  In  the  technical  terms  of  various 
trades  and  industries,  especially  in  those  that  belong  to 
farming  in  all  its  many  branches,  we  get  glimpses  into 
the  daily  toil  of  the  artisan,  the  mill-hand,  and  the  farm- 
labourer  ;  so  that  it  can  be  truly  said  of  the  Dictionary 
that  it  furnishes  forth  food  for  reflection  on  man,  on 
nature,  and  on  human  life. 

When  we  come  to  look  through  the  dialect  portrait 
gallery  of  imaginary  beings  we  find  they  are  chiefiy 
monstrous  animals,  goblins,  some  harmless,  some  terrific 
and  of  evil  omen ;  the  ghost,  as  the  spirit  of  the  departed, 
belongs  rather  to  superstition  among  educated  people, 
and  is  here  scarcely  represented  at  all.  A  dead  man  may 
be  said  to  be  *  troublesome,'  or  to  *  come  again  very  bad,' 
but  the  general  terms,  'fearing,'  * frittening,'  'summat,' 
Hhings,'  usually  imply  apparitions  of  any  shape,  not 
specially  human.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  names 
of  apparitions.  The  barghest  is  '  a  frightf vd  goblin  with 
eyes  as  big  as  saucers ' ;  in  some  cases  it  is  loaded  with 
chains  which  rattle  horribly,  or  it  shrieks  in  the  night, 
boding  death  to  any  one  who  happens  to  hear  the  sound. 
Church-grim  is  a  fixed  inhabitant  of  the  church  by  day 
and  by  night,  but  it  only  *  marauds  about '  in  dark,  stormy 
weather,  or  at  midnight  it  tolls  the  death-bell.  Clap-cans 
is  a  hobgoblin  which  makes  a  clanking  noise  as  of  beating 
on  empty  cans.  Ouy-trash  is  a  spectre  generally  in  the 
form  of  an  animal ;  it  used  to  appear  as  a  horrible  cow, 
a  sign  of  death  to  the  beholder.    Old  Baker,  Old  Bendy, 
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and  Old  Lob  are  ordinary  *  boggarts.'  Pad-foot  is  a 
terrible '  boggart '  with  saucer-eyes  and  dragging  clanking 
chains,  or  it  takes  the  form  of  a  large  sheep  or  dog 
walking  beside  you,  making  a  soft  noise — ^pad,  pad,  pad — 
with  its  feet ;  it  always  portends  disaster.  The  Oabriel- 
rachet  is  a  yelping  sound  heard  by  night,  probably  caused 
by  flocks  of  wild  geese;  it  is  an  omen  of  approaching  death 
to  the  hearer  or  some  one  connected  with  him.  By  some 
the  *  gabble-ratches '  are  believed  to  be  the  restless  souls 
of  children  who  have  died  unbaptised;  by  others  that 
Gabriel  is  condemned  to  follow  his  hounds  in  the  upper 
air  till  doomsday,  for  having  hunted  on  Sunday. 

Then  there  are  the  names  of  the  hideous  crew  of 
hypothetical  personages  invented  to  terrorise  the  young : 
black-boggle,  bugaboo,  pokey-hokey,  Old  Scratty,  Tom 
Dockin,  etc.  Chum-milk  Peg  and  Melsh  Dick  are  wood- 
demons  supposed  to  guard  soft,  luiripe  nuts,  as  Old 
Goggie  in  the  orchards  guards  the  unripe  apples.  Billy- 
blin,  Grogan,  Hob,  Hob-thrush,  the  Leprechaun,  and 
Robin-round-cap  are  benevolent  and  useful  sprites,  if 
properly  treated.  Gathom^  the  knockers,  nicker,  nuggie, 
and  the  spriggans  are  gnomes  who  haunt  Cornish  mines. 
The  fairies  also  are  well  represented.  There  are  the 
gentle  people,  the  pixies,  and  the  derricks,  or  single 
individuals,  such  as  Fenodyree,  who  was  banished  from 
fairyland  for  having  paid  his  addresses  to  a  Manx  maiden, 
and  Gancanagh,  who  in  lonesome  Irish  valleys  makes 
love  to  milkmaids.  Though  belief  in  these  gentry  is  no 
doubt  to  a  great  extent  dead,  its  existence  is  still  trace- 
able in  numerous  plant-names,  etc,  and  in  sayings  such 
as,  *  to  laugh  like  a  pixy,'  i.e.  to  laugh  heartily.  When 
a  child,  usually  good-tempered,  becomes  suddenly  irritable 
without  any  obvious  reason,  it  is  remarked,  'Bless  th' 
bairn,  he  must  hev  been  chaanged.'  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  belief  in  witches.  There  are  forty-six  com- 
pound words  beginning  with  witch.  'As  fause  as  a 
Pendle  witch,'  or  '  as  cunning  as  a  witch,'  are  Lancashire 
sayings.  The  shoulder-bone  of  a  sheep  is  called  in  Somer- 
setshire the '  hag-bone,'  because  witches  were  believed  to 
ride  on  these  bones.  Their  evil  influence  is  recorded  in 
such  words  as  'blinked'  (soured,  spoiled,  used  of  beer), 
'  overlooked,'  •  overseen,'  *  overshadowed.' 

To  superstitious  minds  omens  of  death  and  ill-luck,  or 
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prognostications  of  coming  good  fortune,  are  present  in 
the  commonest  things.  A  large  hole  in  the  crumb  of  a 
loaf  is  called  a  '  cofl&n,'  because  it  is  supposed  to  portend 
death ;  the  same  name  is  given  to  a  small  oblong  cinder 
which  flies  out  of  the  fire ;  a  ringing  in  the  ears  is  a  *  dead* 
bell ' ;  a  piece  of  charred  wick  at  the  top  of  a  burning 
candle  is  a  ^  shroud ' ;  if  bees  swarm  on  the  ground  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  funeral.  A  flake  or  film  of  soot  hanging 
on  the  bar  of  a  grate  foretells  the  advent  of  a  stranger, 
and  is  therefore  called  a  'stranger*;  a  'meddem,'  or 
tickling  in  the  nose,  is  a  similar  portent.  It  is  'unlucky* 
to  make  a  bid  for  anything  not  for  sale ;  to  spend  money 
on  the  first  Monday  of  the  New  Year;  to  kill  *Gtod 
Almighty's  colly-cow,'  i.e.  a  lady-bird ;  for  a  woman  to 
cross  the  highroad,  or  to  pay  a  visit  before  she  has  been 
to  church  to  return  thanks  after  child-birth.  To  kill  a 
pig  when  the  moon  is  waning  brings  ill-luck  to  the  bacon ; 
it  is  sure  to  shrink  in  the  pot.  It  is  a  sign  of  good  luck 
if  a  wren  builds  in  the  hayrick,  if  you  see  a  grey  horse, 
or  if  you  find  nine  peas  in  a  pod.  Gk>od  luck  may  be 
ensured  by  putting  on  your  '  smock '  or  *  shift '  inside  out ; 
by  blowing  through  a  hole  bored  in  a  wayside  stone  or 
pillar,  called  a  '  lucky-hole ' ;  or,  before  occupying  a  fresh 
house,  by  carrying  a  loaf  and  a  plate  of  salt  through 
every  room.  Many  of  the  common  plants  are  regarded 
with  superstition,  for  example,  to  bring  hawthorn  into 
the  house  or  to  transplant  parsley  means  death  to  one  of 
the  family ;  the  spindle  tree  is  called  the  '  Death  alder,' 
and  herb  robert '  Death-come-quickly.'  It  is  unlucky  to 
pick  up  the  catkins  of  the  black  poplar,  they  are  '  Devil's 
fingers ' ;  to  use  elder  for  kindling  or  lighting  a  fire ;  to 
pick  '  cuckoo-spit '  (Cardamine  pratensia). 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  ancient  superstitions  is  that 
connected  with  bees,  which  is  found  in  very  many  parts 
of  England.  '  To  tell  the  bees '  is  to  inform  them  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  house,  or  of 
some  member  of  the  family.  If  the  bees  are  not  told 
they  will  leave  their  hiyes  and  never  return,  or  they  will 
die.  Some  people  give  them  a  piece  of  funeral  cake. 
They  must  be  told  in  a  whisper ;  and  the  conmiunication 
must  be  made  either  just  before  the  funeral  leaves  the 
house  or  else  at  the  moment  when  it  is  starting.  On  the 
Welsh  border  people  say  it  must  be  done  in  the  middle 
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of  the  night.  One  version  of  the  words  said  is,  *  The  poor 
maister^s  dead,  but  yo  mnn  work  for  me.* 

Naturally,  besides  the  superstitious  fear  of  coming 
disaster,  is  the  belief  in  means  for  avertmg  it ;  hence  we 
find  in  the  dialects  numbers  of  charms  both  for  warding 
off  unseen  harm  and  danger  and  for  curing  bodily  ills. 
Among  the  charms  against  witchcraft  are :  to  crook  the 
thumb;  to  say  ^ it's  Wednesday  all  the  world  over*;  on 
the  surface  of  the  mash  in  brewing,  or  the  sponge  in 
baking,  to  make  a  cross  with  the  finger.  The  perforated 
fragments  of  grey  alum  shale,  called  '  adder-stones,'  from 
a  belief  that  the  holes  are  caused  by  the  sting  of  an 
adder,  *  holey*stones,'  or  *  hag-stones,'  if  suspended  in  the 
stable  over  the  heads  of  the  horses,  or  if  attached  to  the 
key.  olf  the  stable-door,  protect  the  horses  from  being 
ridden  by  witches.  Flint  arrow-heads  are  a  sovereign 
guard  against  the  power  of  fairies.  A  bunch  of  birch- 
twigs  or  a  piece  of  mountain-ash  tree  nailed  over  the 
door  of  the  house  keeps  out  witches ;  mountain-ash  is 
also  useful  in  protecting  horses  and  cows  from  being 
bewitched.  Th^  '  sen-green'  or  'fuUen'  (the  house-leek), 
if  planted  on  the  thatched  roof  of  a  cottieige,  preserves  it 
from  the  dangers  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  a  tuft 
of  dried  seaweed  kept  on  the  chinmey-piece  can  ward 
off  fire.  An  *  adder-stone '  suspended  round  the  neck  will 
cure  ivhooping-cough,  ague,  and  adder-bites;  mountain- 
ash  iff  Also  an  effective  charm  for  the  cure  of  whooping- 
cough.  Another  remedy  for  this  disease  is  as  follows. 
Take  a  certain  number  of  hodmidods  (small  snails)  and 
pass  them  through  the  hand  of  the  sufferer,  then  suspend 
them  in  the  chinmey  on  a  string ;  as  the  snails  die  the 
whooping-cough  will  leave  the  child.  '  If  yo'  light  on  a 
briar-boss  (the  gall  of  the  wild  rose)  accidental  w'en  yo' 
'an  the  tuthache,  an'  wear  it  in  yore  boasom,  it'll  cure 
it';  a  stolen  potato  carried  in  the  pocket  is  a  cure  for 
rheumatism ;  the  patella  of  a  sheep  or  the  top  vertebra 
of  a  goose  worn  about  the  person  is  a  cure  for  cramp. 
Then  there  are  various  old  charms  by  incantation,  as,  for 
instance,  the  charm  to  cure  the  ague :  '  I  tie  my  hair  to 
the  aspen  tree.  Dither  and  shake  instead  of  me ' ;  others 
to  cure  whooping-cough,  'boneshave'  (sciatica),  warts, 
and  *  kibes ' ;  to  '  stent '  (stanch)  blood,  etc. 

Shoirld  the  external  charms  fail  to  euro  bodily  ills, 
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there  are  plenty  of  home-made  medicines  to  be  taken 
internally.  Some  of  the  recipes  for  these  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  charm ;  e.g.  for  the  '  reumatis,'  take  a 
'dmiderbolt'  (a  celt  or  fossil  belemnite),  boil  for  some 
hours,  and  then  dispense  the  water  to  the  diseased. 
Some  are  strange  and  nasty  concoctions ;  some  are  simple 
remedies  distilled  from  plants.  Specimens  of  these  rustic 
medicaments  are :  '  cinder- tea/  or  '  water-cowk,'  made  .by 
dropping  a  live  cinder  into  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
given  to  infants  as  a  cure  for  colic ;  *•  crooke/  a  mixture 
of  porter,  sulphur,  and  sheep's  dung,  used  as  a  remedy 
for  measles.  The  cures  for  whooping-cough  are  of  various 
sorts:  roast  hedgehog,  fried  mice,  wood-lice  taken  as 
pills,  the  hair  of  a  donkey's  cross  (i.e.  the  dark  line  upon 
its  shoulders,  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  legs  of  Christ 
as  he  rode  into  Jerusalem)  eaten  with  bread  and  butter, 
'  golden-locks,'  the  conmion  polypody.  Another  cure  is 
holding  a  live  toad  in  the  mouth,  which  is  supposed  to 
extract  the  cough  from  the  patient.  Cures  for  consump- 
tion are:  'adder-broth,'  made  of  the  flesh  of  an  adder 
boiled  with  chicken ;  *  lungs  of  oak,'  hazel-crottles ;  '  mug- 
gons,'  mugwort ;  *  lung-wort,'  the  Jerusalem  cowslip.  An 
infusion  of  the  leaves  of  broom  is  held  to  be  a  great 
specific  in  dropsical  cases;  a  cupful  of  tea  made  from 
nine  leaves  of  'adder's  tongue'  (Sagittaria  sagittifolia)^ 
taken  daily,  is  a  good  strengthening  medicine;  house- 
leek,  well  pounded,  and  mixed  with  a  little  cream  and 
lard,  forms  a  cooling  application ;  the  silver  weed  (Poteti" 
tiUa  anaerina)  is  also  used  to  allay  inflammation;  pufiP- 
balls  and  crystallised  gypsum  are  supposed  to  stop  the 
bleeding  of  woiinds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  besides  the  plants  associated 
with  superstitious  belief  and  rustic  medical  lore,  those 
which  are  associated  with  some  Bible  story  or  religious 
legend,  e.g. :  '  Aunt  Mary's  tree,'  a  name  for  the  common 
holly,  connected  in  folklore  with  the  Virgin  Mary; 
'  Christ's  thorn '  {Cratcegua  pyracantha)^  the  tradition 
being  that  the  Saviour's  crown  was  made  from  this 
plant ;  '  drops  of  Abel's  blood,'  buds  of  the  red  fuchsia ; 
•the  eye  of  Christ,'  the  germander  speedwell;  *Geth- 
semane,'  the  early  purple  orchis,  said  to  have  been 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  to  have  received 
some  drops  of    blood  on  its  leaves,  whence  the  dark 
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stains ;  '  Gk>od  Friday  flower '  (Adoaxi  moschateUina)^  from 
the  cruciform  four-deft  corolla  of  its  topmost  flower; 
'  Lady's  milk  sile '  (Pulmonaria  qfficinalia).  According  to 
the  old  legend,  during  the  flight  into  Egypt,  some  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  milk  fell  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant  and 
caused  the  white  spots  with  which  they  are  still  stained ; 
another  name  for  this  plant  is  '  Mary's  tears,'  a  similar 
legend  tracing  the  spots  to  the  tears  shed  by  her  at  the 
Crucifixion ;  *  Lazarus  flower,'  the  f ritillary ;  '  St  Peter's 
herb/  the  cowslip,  which  suggests  the  bunch  of  keys ; 
'  Satan's  cherries,'  the  deadly  nightshade ;  '  Satan's  snuff- 
box,' the  puff-ball. 

Other  curibus  and  amusing  plant-names  are :  *  Jump 
up  and  kiss  me ' ;  '  Kiss  me,  John,  at  the  garden  gate ' ; 
*  Meet  her  in  the  entry,  kiss  her  in  the  buttery,'  names 
for  the  common  pansy ;  *  Pretty  maids '  (Scueifraga  granu-^ 
lata) ;  '  Two  faces  under  a  hat,*  the  common  columbine ; 
'Welcome  home,  husband,  though  never  so  drunk,'  the 
yellow  stonecrop ;  *  New  Year's  gift,'  the  winter  aconite. 
Very  many  more  such  as  these  might  be  quoted,  for 
indeed  the  dialect  plant-names  would  form  in  themselves 
a  goodly  dictionary;  but  we  will  now  turn  to  another 
page  in  the  book  of  nature,  closely  read  by  the  dwellers 
in  the  country. 

To  the  rustic  who  lives  by  tilling  the  soil,  or  by  tending 
sheep  and  cattle,  the  prospect  of  fair  days  or  foul  is  all- 
important;  we  therefore  find  in  the  dialects  a  mass  of 
weather-lore,  in  part  based  on  old  superstition,  in  part 
on  trustworthy  observation.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
clouds  and  wind,  the  habits  of  animals,  and  the  various 
signs  of  the  approach  of  winter,  or  the  advent  of  spring, 
are  all  observed  and  studied.  We  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
old  poetic  tradition,  such  as  the  'sun-dance,'  long  sigo 
commemorated  in  Suckling's  lines : 

'  But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way  I 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight '  — 

and  poetical  names  like  *  the  shepherd's  lamp,*  the 
evening  star,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  prosaic  comi>arison 
which  likens  clouds  to  'wool-packs'  or  ' fiUy-tails,'  and 
terms  the  moon  Hhe  parish  lantern.*  Very  expressive 
are  the  phrases  describing  cold  wind  and  rough  weather ; 
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e.g.:  'a  cold snarading  wind';  't'  weather  wor  seea  pelay, 
followed  wi'  sitch  a  snithe,  hask  wind ' ;  *  a  tell  yon  that's 
a  day  wud  blaw  the  horns  aff  the  kye.'  It  is  a  sign  of 
bad  weather  when  the  evening  star  *  leads  the  moon,' 
i.e.  when  it  is  in  front  or  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
moon ;  when  the  new  moon  occurs  on  a  Sunday,  for  that 
foretells  a  flood  before  it  is  out;  *when  th'  craws  plaays 
footbally'  Le.  when  the  rooks  are  restless,  and  gather 
together  in  large  bodies,  circling  round  each  other ;  when 
the  cat '  makes  bread,'  i.e.  claws  at  the  ground.  Or  again, 
there  are  proverbial  sayings  in  homely  rhyme,  such  as : 

'  Maayres  taails  an'  mackerel  sky. 
Not  long  wet  nor  long  dry.* 

Any  one  specially  interested  in  this  branch  of  folklore 
would  find  an  abundant  store  of  material  scattered  up 
and  down  the  Dictionary,  or  gathered  together  under 
the  name  of  one  of  the  months,  as,  for  instance,  February 
and  May.  But  it  can  only  be  accurately  appreciated  by 
those  who  study  it  in  connexion  with  the  industry  to 
which  it  belongs,  namely,  farming.  The  Dialect  Diction- 
ary furnishes  us  with  information  concerning  many 
widely  differing  trades  and  industries,  e.g.  weaving, 
cotton-spinning,  hat-making,  salt-making,  pottery,  coal 
and  tin-mining,  all  of  which  have  their  special  vocabulary 
and  technical  terms.  The  weights  and  measures  also, 
varying  as  they  do  in  different  localities,  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  article  weighed,  are  well  worth 
notice.  A  'gill'  is  not  a  measure  of  standard  value, 
nor  is  an  'acre'  the  same  size  all  thb  country  over. 
Further,  the  unit  of  measure  for  well-known  articles  is 
often  peculiar ;  e.g.  flower-pots  may  be  sold  by  the '  piece,' 
butter  by  the  •  pint,'  fruit  by  the  '  pot,'  hops  by  the 
•  pocket,'  yam  by  the  •  lea,'  wood  by  the  *  cord.' 

Of  all  the  industries  represented  in  the  Dialect 
Dictionary  farming  is  naturally  the  chief,  because  it 
does  not  belong  to  limited  districts  like  coal-mining  or 
salt-making,  but  covers  the  land;  hence  we  may  flnd 
several  different  series  of  dialect  terms  relating  to  land- 
tenure,  to  hay-making,  reaping,  or  ploughing,  or  denoting 
the  slight  repasts  taken  by  the  labourer  in  the  field.  We 
may  also  here  include  all  the  lore  relating  to  animals; 
the  technical  names  for  sheep,  such  as  '  dinmont,'  <  shear- 
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hogy'  *  theave,' '  twinter/  *  cull ' ;  the  exact  commands  con- 
yeyed  to  farm-horses  in  mysterious  interjections,  such 
as  *  har/  ^  mock-mether-hauve,'  *  hap/  *  cubba-hoult,'  *  cup- 
bear/  * chee-eggin/  'ware-whoop';  the  enticing  cries 
summoning  turkeys  to  the  pen  or  pigs  to  the  sty*  such 
as  'dack,'  'chat,'  'giss/  'lix,'  'ric-sic/  addressed  to  pigs, 
'ob-ee'  to  geese,  'pod'  to  pigeons,  'wid'  to  ducks.  But 
most  interesting  of  all  are  the  harvest  words,  for  theyl 
picture  to  us  so  many  rural  scenes  which  can  never  ceasel 
to  be  dear  to  our  hearts  and  memories.  We  are  glad  I 
that  they  should  once  for  all  time  be  recorded  thus 
accurately  and  in  detail,  for,  since  reaping-machines 
became  popular,  the  sound  of  the  mower  whetting  his 
scythe  is  seldom  heard  in  the  land;  we  no  longer  see 
PhiUis  and  Thestylis  together  binding  the  sheaves ;  and 
all  the  time-honoured  country  customs  of  the  '  harvest- 
home  '  festival  are  rapidly  decaying,  if  not  obsolete. 

The  last  handful  of  com  to  be  reaped  was  always 

the  trophy  of  the  harvest-home  feast.    The  stalks  were 

roughly  plaited  together,  and  then  the  whole  was  placed 

above  the  door  in  the  kitchen  or  over  thd  chimney-piece, 

there  to  remain  throughout  the  winter  for  good-luck 

and  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft.    Frequently  this  last 

sheaf  was  dressed  up  to  appear  like  a  rude  human  figure, 

gaily  decorated,  and  carried  home  in  triumph.     Names 

for  this  'last  cut'  are:  cailleach,  chum  or  kim,  comy- 

doU,   kem-doU,    mell-doU,   cripple-goat,  gilach,  granny, 

hare,  maiden,  harvest-maiden,  harvest-queen,  the  mare, 

the  neck.     The  ceremonies  of  'crying  the  mare'  and 

'  crying  the  neck '  (cf •  Norw.  dial,  nek,  a  sheaf)  are  each 

minutely  described,  with   the  variations   belonging  to 

different  districts.    Some  writers  have  confounded  the 

two  customs,  but  they  are  originally  distinct.    When  a 

farmer  has  ended  his  reaping  and  the  wooden  bottle  is 

passing  merrily  round,  the  reapers  form  themselves  into 

two  bands  and  commence  the  following  dialogue  in  loud 

shouts,  or  rather  in  a  kind  of  chant.     First  band:   'I 

have  her,  I  have  her,  I  have  her.'    Second  band :  '  What 

hast  thee?'     (Every  sentence  is  repeated  three  times.) 

•A  mare/     'Whose  is  her?'     'H.  B.'s'  (naming  their 

master,  whose  com  is  all  cut).    'Where  shall  we  send 

her  ? '    '  To  C.  D.'  (naming  some  neighbour  whose  com  is 

still  standing,  and  who  therefore  may  be  supposed  to 
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need  the  loan  of  a  mare).  The  triumphant  shouting  over, 
'the  neck'  is  performed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
neck  itself  is  preserved  by  the  owner  and  not  sent  to  a 
neighbour.  The  'harvest-cart*  which  carries  home  the 
last  load  was  sometimes  decorated  with  ash-boughs,  and 
on  it  rode  boys  singing  traditional  songs,  such  as : 

'  Master  .  •  •  es  got  'is  com, 
Well  shorn,  well  mawn, 
Never  hulled  ower,  yet  never  stuck  fast, 
And  'is  'arvest  cart's  comin  home  at  last.' 

Then  followed  the  feast  called  the  chum-supper,  mell- 
supper,  or  hockey ;  and  the  evening  concluded  with  music, 
dancing,  and  general  jollity.  The  day  when  the  labourers 
resumed  the  usual  order  of  work,  after  the  harvest  weeks 
were  over,  was  known  as  '  Sorrowful  Monday.' 

To  illustrate  at  all  adequately  the  popular  customs 
current,  obsolescent,  and  obsolete  recorded  in  the  Dic- 
tionary would  require  a  book  of  no  mean  size.  All  that 
space  permits  of  here  is  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  diffei*ent 
heads  under  which  they  might  be  classified.  There  are 
the  customs  belonging  to  birth ;  for  example :  the  '  bed- 
ale,'  •  blithe-meat,'  *  merry-meat,*  •  cummer-skolls,'  the 
' head- washing '  or  'wetting  of  the  baby's  head,'  names 
for  the  feast  given  to  visitors  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  a  child ;  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  new-bom 
infant  with  a  piece  of  bread,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  an  egg ; 
the  offering  of  '  run-butter,'  i.e.  fresh  butter  melted  with 
brown  sugar  and  rum,  served  with  '  haver  bread '  to  sub- 
sequent callers ;  the  presenting  of  the  '  christening  bit  * 
to  any  one  met  in  the  road  as  the  christening  party  goes 
to  church.  Wedding  customs,  such  as  the  distribution  of 
'  ball-money '  by  the  bridegroom  at  the  church  gate ;  the 
serving  of  the  'bride-ale'  to  the  wedding  party  on  its 
return  from  church;  the  collection  of  'hen-brass,*  or 
money  given  by  the  bride  or  bridegroom  the  evening 
after  their  marriage  to  enable  their  friends  to  drink 
their  health ;  the  lifting  of  the  bride  over  the  '  petting- 
stone'  at  the  church  gates  after  the  ceremony;  the 
jumping  of  the  bride  over  the  threshold  of  her  new  home 
for  luck;  the  throwing  of  the  bride-cake.  Further,  all 
the  ancient  wedding  sports  are  chronicled  :  the  '  creeling,' 
the  '  running  for  the  bride-door,'  •  the  riding  for  the  kail,' 
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etc.  Funeral  costoms,  such  as  the '  laithing,'  or  ceremonial 
inviting  of  relations  and  friends  to  the  burial ;  the  spread- 
ing of  the  funeral  repast ;  the  distribution  of  the '  burying- 
biscuits*  among  the  mourners  by  the  'servers';  the 
'ringing  the  dead  home'  while  the  funeral  is  on  its 
way  to  church ;  the  attendance  of  the  mourners  at  church 
at  the  '  month's  end  *  after  a  death. 

Then  there  are  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  customs 
belonging  to  saints*  days  and  other  seasons  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year,  such  as '  Catteming,'  going  round  begging  for 
apples  and  beer  on  St  Catherine's  Day,  November  25 ; 
similarly,  'Clemancing'  on  St  Clement's  Day,  Novem- 
ber 23 — ^blacksmiths  hold  a  feast  on  this  day,  for  St 
Clement  is  their  patron  saint ;  '  gooding,'  collecting  alms 
or  gifts  on  St  Thomas'  Day;  'Psalm-caking'  or  'soul- 
caking,'  collecting  cakes  on  AU  Saints'  Day  while  singing 
special '  souling-songs ' ;  '  holling,'  a  ceremonial  procession 
on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  star  of  the  Wise  Men ;  and  all  the  manifold 
Lent  customs,  many  of  them  connected  with  the  eating 
of  special  kinds  of  food,  such  as  '  carlings '  or  grey  peas 
on  Passion  Sunday,  figs  on  Palm  Sunday,  'frutters'  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  'coUops'  on  the  day  before  Shrove 
Tuesday.  Shrovetide  is  a  time  of  festivity,  and  many 
sports,  such  as  the  'drowing  o'  cloam'  (throwing  of 
crockery),  belong  to  this  season.  Among  Easter  customs 
the  '  Pace-egging '  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
with  its  songs  and  egg-roUing.  There  are,  besides,  the 
Ne^w  Year  ceremonies  and  Christmas  mumming  plays; 
the  'howling'  or  wassailing  of  orchards;  customs  con- 
nected with  wells ;  doings  at  feasts,  wakes,  and  hiring- 
fairs.  All  and  more  than  these  are  to  be  found  described 
.  in  the  Dialect  Dictionary,  and  thus  we  have  in  its  pages  | 
a  gathered  hoard  of  treasures  new  and  old,  not  only  for 
the  philologist,  the  historian,  and  the  f olklorist,  but  also 
for  every  one  who  cares  for  the  national  history  of  the 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  people. 


(  no  ) 


Art.  v.— THE  CASE  FOR  THE  GOAT. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Goat.  By  H.  S.  Holmes  Pegler. 
Third  edition.    London :  Upcott  Gill,  1886. 

2.  Milch-goats  and  their  Management  By  Bryan  Hook. 
London :  Vinton,  1896. 

3.  La  Chivre.    By  Joseph  Crepin.    Paris :  Hachette,  1906. 

4.  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals.  By  C.  L  Plumb. 
Boston,  U.S. :  Ginn,  1907. 

5.  Herd-bookf  1906 ;  List  of  Members  and  Annucd  Report 
of  the  British  Goat  Society.  £angston-on-Thames : 
H.  S.  Holmes  Pegler,  AUerton  House. 

6.  JoumaZ  of  the  British  Dairy-farmers^  Association. 
London :  Vinton,  1905, 1906. 

7.  Reports  of  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  Malta 
Fever  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society.    London :  Harrison,  1905. 

8.  Second  Interim  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  relations  of  Human  and 
Animal  Tuberculosis.  (Cd.  2322.)  London:  Wyman,  1907. 

'  There  is  no  house  possessing  a  goat  but  a  blessing  abidoth 
therein;  and  there  is  no  house  containing  three  goats  but 
the  angels  pass  the  night  praying  there.' — Mahomet. 

It  is  fabled  that  a  little  excursionbt  of  the  Country 
Holiday  Fund  once  tearfully  refused  a  foaming  mug  of 
warm  milk  because  it  had  been  *  squeezed  out  of  a  muddy 
cow,  and  mother  always  gets  her  milk  from  a  nice,  clean 
shop.'  Grown-up  people  may  be  interested  in  another 
source  of  milk-supply  than  the  cow  when  they  learn  that 
a  goat  has  given  half  a  ton  of  •  milk  in  a  year,  that 
goat's  milk  is  often  as  rich  again  as  cow's  milk,  and  that 
in  this  country  it  may  practically  be  guaranteed  to  be 
free  from  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis/ 

Since  the  rediscovery  of  the  valuable  animal  which 
has  been  dubbed  the  *  poor  man's  cow,'  and  the  formation 
of  the  British  Goat  Society,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  spread  a 

*  'The  British  public  is  phlegmatic,  bat  about  the  milk  question  it 
shows  a  callousness  which  can  only  come  from  wilful  ignorance.  The 
attitude  amounts  to  fatalism  or  trusting  to  luck.'— *  British  Medical 
Journal,*  March  9,  1007. 
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knowledge  of  the  useful  qualities  of  what  Mr  Hook  has 
called  *the  most  intelligent,  most  engaging,  and  most 
picturesque  of  domestic  cattle.'  Several  dozen  nannies 
are  now  exhibited  for  prizes  at  the  Dairy  Show ;  these 
animals  have  also  a  section  to  themselves  at  many  of  the 
county  agricultural  shows ;  and,  as  a  result  of  careful 
breeding,  good  milking  strains  have  been  evolved  and  a 
pail  record  has  been  made  which  Mr  Holmes  Pegler, 
writing  in  1885,  seemed  to  find  it  difiKctdt  to  believe 
possible. 

But  ignorance  as  to  the  economic  value,  the  habits, 
and  the  improved  breeds  of  the  goat  is  still  prevalent. 
A  wider  acquaintance  with  the  truth  about  v(xcca 
pauperis  might  lead  to  such  an  improvement  of  the 
stamina  of  country  and  town  children  that  we  have 
sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  that,  now  that  the 
Utility  Poultry  Club,  the  National  Poultry  Organisa- 
tion Society,  and  other  active  agencies  are  at  work  in  the 
interests  of  poultry,  a  little  of  the  attention  which  is 
devoted  by  public  men  to  the  extension  of  poultry- 
keeping  might  be  directed  to  helping  forward  the  cause 
of  the  humble  milk-giver  from  which  it  seems  possible 
to  derive  a  more  substantial  return  for  a  smaller  expendi- 
ture of  cash  and  labour  than  from  any  other  domesticated 
creature.  It  is  not  only  that  the  goat  produces  a  rela- 
tively large  quantity  of  milk,  and  exceptionally  rich  milk, 
but  that,  as  we  have  said,  this  n:iilk  may  be  drunk  prac- 
tically without  any  risk  of  tubercular  infection.  How 
much  this  means  in  the  case  of  milk-supplies  for  infants 
is  obvious.  Adults  may  be  able  to  resist  the  onslaught 
of  the  tubercular  bacilli  with  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  cow's  milk  b  unfortunately  charged.  Infants, 
into  whose  diet  larger  quantities  of  milk  enter,  can 
hardly  hope  to  come  off  so  well  in  the  struggle. 

Let  us  briefly  establish  the  facts  as  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  hesdthy  character  of  goat's  milk.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Groat  Society  has  himself  supervised  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  the  yield  of  a  goat  at  Great 
Waltham.  He  found  the  daily  average  to  be  10  lbs  5  ozs., 
or  more  than  a  gallon  a  day.  This  animal  had  been  in 
milk  for  more  than  five  months.  Its  yield  is,  of  course, 
more  than  is  customary;  but  there  are  plenty  of  goats 
in  the  coantry  whidi  give  five  gallons  a  week,  and  thou- 
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sands  which  yield  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity.  The 
American  Milch  Gk)at  Association  will  not  admit  to  its 
register  a  goat  giving  less  than  a  quart  a  day.  The 
author  of  *  La  Gh^vre '  says  he  knows  of  an  Alpine  goat 
which, '  when  newly  kidded,  and  as  a  result  of  a  remark- 
able appetite  and  of  special  feeding,  gave  eight  litres  (say 
seven  quarts)  daily  for  three  weeks  * ! 

As  to  the  quality  of  goat's  milk,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  public  should  be  under  a  misapprehension,  for 
even  Dr  Freyberger,  pathologist  to  the  London  County 
Council,  is  reported  to  have  said  at  an  inquest*  that 
'  goat's  milk  is  worse  than  skimmed  milk,  and  does  not 
contain  sufficient  fat  and  sugar.'  He  was  at  once 
answered  in  the  medical  and  lay  press;  for  the  data 
regarding  the  respective  qualities  of  goat's  and  cow's  milk 
are  unassailable.  So  long  ago  as  1879,  Dr  Yoelcker, 
F.B.S.,  reported  on  samples  of  goat's  and  cow's  milk  that 
they  contained  respectively  7  *  02  and  3  -  43  of  pure  butter 
and  5  *  28  and  5  *  12  of  sugar.  A  later  comparative  analysis, 
the  cow's  milk  in  this  case  being  from  the  winner  of  the 
champion  milking  prize  at  the  Dairy  Show,  resulted  as 
follows : — 


Water 
Butter  fat . 
Casein 
Milk  sugar 
Ash  . 


Goat's  MUk. 


83-21 
7-30 
4  18 
410 
1-21 


Cow's  MUk. 


87-56 
3-63 

8-81 


Stevenson  and  Murphy's  *  Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health'  states  the  percentage  constituents  of  human, 
cow's,  and  goat's  milk  as  follows : — 


MUk. 

Total 
Solids. 

Proteidi. 

Vats. 

Lactose  or 
MUk  Sugar. 

Salts. 

Water. 

Human 
Cow's    . 
Goat*B  . 

■ 

12-59 
12-83 
14-^ 

2-29 
3*55 
4-29 

8-78 
3-69 

4-78 

6-21 
4-88 
4*46 

0-31 
0-71 
0-76 

87-41 
87-17 
85-71 

As  Dr  Freyberger  spoke  of  skimmed  milk,  its  composition 


*  *DaUy  Telegraph/  August  15,  1906. 
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mAy  be  added.  It  ia— proteids  4-03,  sugar  4.04,  fat  1*0, 
and  water  90*12.  The  London  County  Council  patholo- 
gist might  also  be  referred  to  Dr  Eustace  Smith's  well- 
known  work  on  *  The  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and 
Children,'  in  which  we  read : 

'  With  some  children,  in  spite  of  all  possible  precautions,  cow's 
milk,  however  carefully  it  may  be  prepared  and  administered, 
cannot  be  digested.  ...  In  such  cases,  if  there  are  objections 
to  a  wet  nurse,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  mUk  of  some 
other  animal,  and  preference  should  be  given  to  a  milk  which 
contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  casein  than  is  found  in  the 
milk  of  the  cow,  such  as  goats*  or  asses*  milk.* 

In  the  'British  Medical  Journal'  of  June  23,  1006,  Dr 
J.  L.  Stretton  writes  that  at  a  cricfie  in  Alexandria  the 
matron  told  him  that  the  babies  were  fed  direct  from 
goats — that  is,  by  having  their  mouths  applied  to  the 
washed  teats,  as  is  done  in  Cuba,  in  some  parts  of  France, 
and  by  goat-owners  in  England  known  to  the  present 
writer  in  the  case  of  their  own  infants — ^and,  as  she 
said,  *  the  babies  are  plump  and  rosy,  need  no  medicine, 
rarely  cry,  just  drink  and  sleep.*  This  report  on  the 
condition  of  these  particular  children  was  confirmed  by 
Major  W.  D.  Erskine,  R.A.M.C.,  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
'  JoumaL'  The  same  publication,  on  May  12, 1906,  quotes 
with  approval  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  read 
by  Mr  Finley  Bell  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  in  which  he  gave  reasons  for  recommending 
the  more  extensive  use  of  goat's  milk  in  the  feeding  of 
infanta. 

'Dr  Bell  reports  two  cases  of  wasting  infants  in  whom  im- 
provement began  as  soon  as  they  were  put  upon  a  mixture  of 
goat*s  milk  and  water  in  place  of  cow's  milk  modified  in 
various  ways,  and  suggests  that  the  fat  of  goat's  milk  being 
fluid  at  a  point  below  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body 
may  interfere  less  with  gastric  secretion,  while  it  is  not  less 
digestible  by  the  pancreatic  juice.  Other  advantages  which 
he  claims  for  the  goat  are :  **  She  is  more  dodle,  less  excitable, 
not  subject  to  tuberculosis  or  other  disease  in  this  climate. 
Being  browsers  rather  than  grazers,  they  will  thrive  when 
cows  would  not;  and,  above  all,  she  is  cdeanly.  Her  excre* 
ment  is  solid  and  her  tail  short,  consequently  she  is  not 
Y6L  207. —No.  412.  i 
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covered  with  manure  as  is  the  oow.*  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
the  production  of  cow's  milk  free  from  manure  bacteria  is 
commercially  impossible^  Not  so  with  the  goat;  she  can  be 
eaaily  washed  (tubbed  if  necessary)  and  aproned  for  milking. 


tt  f 


We  have  also  before  us  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  ten 
other  medical  men  writing  from  personal  experience  in 
favour  of  goat's  milk  for  children. 

In  saying  that  the  goat  is  not  subject  to  tuberculosis, 
Dr  Bell  is  in  agreement  with  Sir  William  Broadbent, 
who,  speaking  at  Huddersfleld  in  October  1898  on  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  asked  his  audience  to  note 
that '  goats  do  not  suffer  from  tuberculosis.*  He  is  also 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  leading  English  goat- 
Iceepers,  of  every  publication  concerning  goats,  and  of 
Prof.  Nocard,  who,  some  seventeen  yoars  since,  stated  that 
in  the  130,000  goats  and  kids  brought  to  Paris  for 
slaughter  at  the  shambles  of  La  Yillette  every  spring, 
the  meat  inspectoi's  had  failed  to  find  a  single  case 
of  tuberculosis.  The  data  of  the  Conunission  for  the 
Investigation  of  Mediterranean  Fever  leave  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  goats  of  Malta  are  liable  to  tubercu- 
losis. No  one  is  particularly  desirous,  however,  of  im- 
porting Maltese  goats.  An  authority  writes :  *  They  have 
never  proved  to  be  milkers  in  this  country.  In  fact 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  specimen.*  It  is  probable  that, 
as  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  advised,  'goats  are  sus- 
ceptible to  tuberculosis  though  rarely  affected  with  it/ 
The  fact  nevertheless  remains  that,  regarded  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  usual  standards  of  goat's  milk  and  cow's  milk. 

No  one  knows  how  many  goats  there  are  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  because  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
does  not  see  its  way  to  include  the  goat  in  its  agricultural 
census.  It  is  di£Bicult  to  see  any  reason  why  the  required 
information  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  district 
enumerators  annually  employed  to  calculate  crop-yields. 

*  Dr  Benham,  at  Brighton,  on  Febmary  27,  read  a  description  of  the 
usual  conditions  which  prevailed  in  farms ;  and  horrible  in  its  own  way 
was  the  wdlous  exclamation  of  the  youth  who  milked  the  cows  when 
manure  which  had  fallen  into  the  pall  was  pointed  out  to  him :  *  That  ain*t 
nothing ;  that's  only  off  the  cow.'—*  British  Medical  Journal,'  March  0, 
1007.--*  The  milk  from  one  dirty  farm  can  contaminate  a  whole  supply. 
Inasmuch  as  the  milk  is  mixed  at  factories.* — Ibid« 
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The  Dublin  Board  numbers  Irish  goats,  and  returns 
the  goat  population  of  Ireland  at  299,000.  In  1881 
the  number  of  goats  in  seventeen  European  countries 
was  stated  to  be  over  17,000,000,  the  percentage  to  popu- 
lation being  fourteen  and  sixteen  in  Switzerland  and 
Norway  and  a  great  deal  higher  in  the  Peninsula  and 
Greece. 

The  great  opening  for  goats  in  this  country  is,  of 
course,  in  the  rural  districts.  The  dearth  of  milk  in 
many  agricultural  labourers'  cottages  passes  belief.  The 
following  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  us  from 
three  different  counties  during  the  past  year  speak  for 
themselves : — 

From  Yorkshire.-^'  To  my  own  knowledge  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  villages  about  where  I  live  for  the  village  children 
ever  to  get  any  milk  at  all.  Cows  are  kept  in  abundance,  but 
butter-making  and  selling  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  little  children,  and  so  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  any.  Cream  is  for  the  butter,  and  the  old  milk  for 
the  pigs,  so  the  children  must  go  without.  I  feel  convinced 
that  an  adequate  milk-supply  for  the  poor  in  country  places 
could  be  obtained  by  the  general  use  of  the  goat.' 

Prom  Kent. — 'Labourers  about  here  have,  notwithstand- 
ing its  being  an  entirely  rural  district,  the  greatest  difficulty 
possible  in  getting  any  milk,  and  the  children  suffer,  I  fear, 
more  seriously  than  the  parents  appreciate.' 

From  Surrey. — ^'Both  in  town  and  country  one  of  our 
national  needs  is  more  milk  for  the  children  of  all  except  the 
wealtbier  classes.  In  the  country  the  need  results,  not  chiefly 
from  actual  deficiency  of  milk,  nor  even  from  its  cost,  but 
from  difBculties  in  the  supply  of  small  quantities  continually, 
and  often  at  considerable  cUstances.  How  can  a  farmer  pos- 
sibly supply  half  a  pint  of  milk  daily  to  a  house  half  a  mUe 
away  and  by  itself,  without  loss?  He  gets  lc2.,  say,  for  the 
milk,  and  sending  it  by  messenger,  who  travels  a  mile,  costs 
him  perhaps  l^cL  or  2d,  It  pays  far  better  to  send  it  all  in  a 
chum  to  a  distant  town  and  sell  it  at  |c2.  or  even  a  ^d.  net. 
The  goat  offers  a  solution ;  and  the  goat  is  ignored.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  cottage  families  in  the  country  could 
keep  a  goat  or  two  if  they  would ;  and,  besides  nourishing  the 
children  better,  could. find  both  income  and  interest  in  so 
doing ;  but  they  will  not.' 

The  reason  is  that  in  so  many  districts  no  intelligent 
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person  has  come  forward  to  demonstorate  by  personal 
experiment  the  value  of  the  '  poor  man's  cow/  In  parts 
of  the  country-side  where  the  goat  has  found  a  practical 
advocate,  the  most  encouraging  results  have  followed. 
This  is  the  work  which  not  only  public-spirited  land- 
owners, but  rural  residents,  with  little  more,  than  a  garden 
behind  their  houses,  might  undertake. 

The  goat  is  an  acconmiodating  creature.  Of  course,  if 
it  is  to  be  pastured,  it  needs  a  large  extent  of  field,  for  it 
does  not  graze  soberly,  like  the  cow,  but  restlessly  browses, 
and  needs,  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  it  in  perfect 
health,  a  vaxiety  of  herbage.  But  some  of  the  finest  goats 
in  the  kingdom  live  in  the  suburbs.  The  goat,,  if  it  be 
hand-fed,  does  not  actually  require  any  more  space  than 
a  St  Bernard  dog.  As  an  experienced  goat-keeper  once 
said  to  the  writer,  '  Any  house  that  is  weather-proof  and 
light  and  sufficiently  ventilated  will  do  for  successful 
goat-keeping,  if  the  selection  and  treatment  of  the  animal 
are  satisfactory.*  A  little  yard  in  front,  which  may  be 
littered  or  not,  as  is  preferred,  is  easily  contrived.  Gk^ats 
seem  ordinarily  to  prefer  a  bench  to  a  soft  bed  for 
sleeping  on. 

What  passes  for  the  English  goat  (pi.  4) — often  a 
mongrel  with  '  Welsh,'  that  is  Irish,  blood  in  it — is  being 
superseded  by  animals  largely  or  wholly  of  foreign 
ancestry.  The  favourite  breeds  have  hitherta  been 
Anglo-Nubian  (pi.  3)  and  Toggenburg  (pL  1,  2) ;  but  much 
is  now  heard  of  the  white  Saanen.  The  heaviest  weights 
of  goats  hitherto  published  have  been  the  170  lbs  of  a  six- 
year-old  Anglo-Nubian  nanny,  and  195  lbs  of  a  billy  of 
the  same  breed.  We  have  measured  animals  which  were 
37  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  shoulder.  Not  a  few 
of  the  best  goats  are  hornless,  and  have  close  soft  huir 
and  drooping  ears,  and  might  well  be  kept  for  their  good 
looks  and  affectionate  disposition  alone.  The  superi6rity 
of  the  foreign  goat  over  the  home  variety  lies  in  its 
greater  size,  its  willingness  to  breed  at  more  than  one 
period  of  the  year,  and  its  greater  and  more  prolonged  milk 
yield.  The  increased  milk  yield  in  foreign  goats  has  been 
obtained  by  the  persistent  breeding  from  heavy  milkers 
which  has  been  so  long  encouraged  by^  the  State  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere. 

The  peculiarly  extensive  range  of  the  dietaiy  of  the 
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goat  makes  it  a  convenient  animal  to  feed,  for  very  little 
comes  amiss  to  it,  from  roots,  green-stuff,  hay,  com,  and 
mashes,  to  horse-chestnuts,  €UK)ms,  potatoes,  leaves,  and 
fruit-tree  prunings.  Garden  waste  may  furnish  the  bulk 
of  the  food  of  the  suburban  goat,  and  wayside  browsing 
is  the  best  method  of  feeding  the  cottager's.  This  mixed 
feeding  by  the  roadside  is  indeed  ideal.  Nothing  hinders 
a  goat  from  thriving  more  than  sameness  in  its  diet. 
Next  to  the  roadside  mixture,  the  picking  here  and  there 
while  roaming  about  a  field  has  most  to  recoromend  it ; 
but  sooner  or  later  the  hedges  will  be  seriously  damaged. 
The  third  way  of  feeding  is  to  tether,  by  means  of  a  strong 
dog-collar  and  a  chain  containing  two  or  three  spring 
hooks,  the  ishain  to  be  fixed  to  a  ring  which  works  round 
an  iron  peg.  But  many  goats  never  see  a  field.  Their 
whole  lives  .are  passed  healthily  enough  in  their  stable 
and  little  exercise  yard; 

Even  when  homed,  the  nanny  is  a  gentle,  tractable 
creature ;  but  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  the  animal 
being  hornless.  The  popular  impression  that  the  nanny 
has  an  offensive  smell  is  wrong ;   but,  as  Horace's  phrase, 

*  the  ladies  of  the  unf  ragrant  lord,'  reminds  us,  as  much 
cannot  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  he-goat.  He  is  an 
obnoxious  animaL  The  reference  in  the  same  Ode  to 
the  poet's  '  goats  in  bliss,  Apart  from  wind  and  rain  and 
heat»'  is  still  a  useful  hint  as  to  the  management  of  the 

*  poor  man's  cow.'  It  equally  dislikes  a  hot  sun,  wet,  and 
a  hig^h  wind. 

The  one  objection  to  goats  is  the  damage  they  do  in 
nibbling  twigs  and  barking  trees  when  they  happen  to 
get  loose.  The  offensiveness  of  the  billy  is  not  an  objec- 
tion to  goat-keeping,  for  his  attentions  are  required  by 
the  females  once  a  yeav  only ;  and  no  one  but  the  owner 
of  a  considerable  herd  need  have  a  he-goat  of  his  own. 
Nor  is  the  milking  of  the  nanny  a  difficulty.  The  action 
is  quickly  learned.  The  alleged  unpleasant  taste  of  goat's 
milk  vre  shall  deal  with  presently.  The  complaint  that 
goat's  milk  curdles  more  quickly  than  cow's  milk  only 
means  that  the  richer  milk  of  the  goat  has  the  defects  of 
its  qualities.  But  the  curdling  can  be  almost  wholly 
avoided  by  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  by  care  in  cooking. 
The  notion  that  goat's  milk  will  not  keep,  even  when 
properly  treatedt  is  absurd*    As  a  t^st,  we  once  sent  a 
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bottleful  by  a  train  service  involving  three  or  four 
changes.  The  time  of  the  year  was  April;  and  the 
following  was  the  recipient's  report:  'Thursday. — Milk 
received  on  Tuesday  evening  in  excellent  condition.  This 
(Thursday)  morning  what  was  left  was  still  quite  sweet/ 

To  obtain  a  steady  supply  of  milk,  it  is  best  to  keep 
two  or  three  animals,  as  the  dairyman  does  in  the  case  of 
his  cows,  and  arrange  for  them  to  kid  at  different  seasons. 
A  properly  milked  goat  will  go  on  giving  a  small  and 
gradually  lessening  quantity  of  milk  for  two  or  three 
years;  but  it  is  plainly  more  economical  for  her  to  kid 
annually,  and  so  provide  a  fresh  supply  of  milk  every 
year.  A  nanny  has  usually  two  or  three  kids  at  a  birth, 
but  one  belonging  to  the  present  writer  has  had  four 
and  six.  Unless  kids  possess  a  pedigree  it  is  best  to  kill 
them  in  the  first  few  seconds  of  their  life,  before  the 
mother  has  familiarised  herself  with  their  existence  by 
licking  or  suckling  them.  The  humane  way  is  to  strike 
them  behind  the  ears  with  a  cudgeL  This  impleasant 
task  calls  for  some  resolution,  but  it  may  be  perf omied 
so  deftly  when  the  kid  is  on  its  feet  that  it  does  not  cry 
out.  If  this  plan  be  followed  the  nanny  does  not  seem 
to  miss  her  family.  Kids  may  be  kept  till  a  few  weeks 
old  and  then  eaten,  but  the  mother,  if  she  be  deprived  of 
all  her  offspring  after  she  has  become  conscious  of  having 
something  to  look  after  and  feed,  will  not  take  her 
bereavement  lightly;  and  those  disposed  to  be  brutal 
may  be  warned  that  a  healthy  goat  is  able  to  bleat  more 
loudly  and  penetratingly  than  a  sheep. 

If  the  kids  are  of  a  good  milking  strain,  Mr  H.  E. 
Hughes,  a  goat-keeper  of  great  experience,  argues  that 
they  are  worth  a  sovereign  at  six  weeks  old.  As  to  *  a 
good-bred  goatling  giving  from  five  to  six  pints  a  day,'  he 
says  it  is  cheap  at  12. 

'  The  actual  cost  of  such  an  animal,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
months,  is  SL  2s.  6cZ ;  this  is  reckoning  it  at  20^.  at  the  age  of 
six  weeks,  and  M.  a  week  for  its  keep  until  in  milk.  This 
animal  will  produce,  say,  three  pints  of  milk  a  day  for  the 
first  twenty-six  weeks,  two  pints  a  day  for  nine  weeks,  and 
one  pint  a  day  for  four  weeks ;  this  equals  768  t>intB  at,  say, 
2d,  a  pint  (coVs  milk  price) — total  6L  7^.  2d.  Deduct  the  cost 
of  keep,  at  6cl.  a  week  for  thirty-nine  weeks,  and  we  have  a 
substantial  credit  balance  of  888.    I  have  reckoned  the  value 
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of  goat*8  milk  at  that  of  cow's,  but  to  do  justice  to  goat's 
milky  one  may  safely  add  25  per  cent,  to  its  value/ 

Mr.  A.  P.  Bossert,  who  keeps  a  large  number  of  goats, 
gives  the  following  advice  to  a  cottager : — 

•  *  I  should  recommend  his  arrangement  so  that  the  goat 
kids  in  January  or  February,  and  the  last  year's  kid  in  May 
or  June,  when  it  would  be  about  sixteen  months  old.  The 
February  kid  he  should  retain,  also  the  full-grown  goat ;  the 
goatling  he  should  sell,  also  its  kid,  imless  he  prefers  using  it 
for  the  table.  Thus  he  has  not  only  a  good  supply  of  milk, 
but  he  has  an  early  kid  ready  for  next  year,  is  able  to  sell  a 
goatling,  and  has  one,  if  not  more,  kids  for  the  table. 

'The  milk  he  would  be  getting  for  his  own  use  would 
probably  amount  to  a  matter  of  600  pints  (allowing  for  the 
kid's  requirements),  and  that  is  worth,  say,  600  pints  at  2d.  = 
51.  To  this  add  ^e  value  of  the  goatling,  say  at  least  22., 
and  balance  the  value  of  the  odd  kids  against  the  trifling 
amount  he  may  actually  have  to  pay  away  (feed  being  prac- 
tically gratis),  and  you  have  a  net  return  of  71. 

*  A  farm  bailiff  could  probably  keep  three  or  four  animals. 
Suppose  we  say  one  goat  three  years  old  to  kid  in  February, 
and  one  goat  one  year  old  not  to  kid  that  year.  Keep  a  kid 
for  the  better  animal  and  sell  the  oldest  goat.  The  result 
will  be,  say,  32. 10s.  for  the  goat,  51.  for  milk  as  above,  and 
the  odd  kids  to  balance  the  small  outlay.  '  Net  profit  SI.  10s. 

'More  than  three  goats  a  cottager,  farm-bailiff  or  small 
farmer  will  find  himself  unable  to  manage.' 

It  is  so  long  since  the  two  useful  English  works  on  the 
goat,  xnentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  were  published 
that,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  latest 
experience,  we  thought  it  worth  while  during  last  autumn 
to  address  a  series  of  questions  on  practical  goat-keeping 
to  a  number  of  leading  goat-keepers.  We  now  propose 
to  supplement  our  personal  knowledge  by  drawing  upon 
the  fresh  data  which  have  been  obligingly  supplied. 

It  will  be  convenient  perhaps  to  digest  the  information 
given  by  the  following  representative  correspondents.  The 
table  is  interesting  as  showing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
kind  of  goats  which  experienced  goat-owners  prefer. 

Gcat-keeper  for  85  years.  Keeps  Anglo-Nubians. 

ti    30     „  „          „           fff         (SO). 

„   20     M  „     Toggenboig  cross  (3). 

„   80     „  „     Anglo*Nttb|an-Toggenbarg  (8), 
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Groat-keeper  for  19  years.    Keeps  Chitral-Goshmeie  (19). 
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99 
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/Toggenburg  and  Toggenbuig-Eng- 
\  lish. 

Almost  all  Toggenbmgs  (70). 

English-Aoglo-Nubian,  Anglo-Tog- 
genburg,  Saanen,  Anglo-Saanen, 
Anglo-Nubian-Saanen,  Anglo-Tog- 
genburg-Anglo-Chltral,  and  Anglo- 
Nubian-Chltaral  (38).* 

Anglo-Nubian  and  Toggenborg  (11). 

English  and  Toggenburg. 


91 


99 


{Anglo-Nubian,  Toggenburg,  crosses, 
and  mountain  goats  (30). 
TToggenbuig,  English,  and  Irish  and 
\  Toggenburg  crosses  (8). 

Toggenburg  (12). 

Toggenburgs  and  their  crosses  (8). 

Toggenburg  (2). 
^English,  Toggenbux^  and  Nubian, 
\  and  crosses  (8). 

English  and  Anglo-Nubian  (8). 

{Toggenburg,  Dutch,  Anglo-Nubfan, 
and  crosses  (12). 

{Anglo-Nubian,     Toggenburg     and 
Welsh,  and  crosses  (15). 
many  years.    Keeps  Toggenburg  and  Irish  (4), 
2^  years.    Keeps  Anglo-Nubian  and  KnglJKh  (6). 

{Anglo-Nubian,  English,  and  Tog- 
genburg (10). 
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Mr  Birkbeck  Bavenscrof  t»  the  owner  of  thirty  goats, 
SMids  them  to  the  fields  in  charge  of  a  boy.  The  animals 
walk  about  luxuriously  '  in  clover  or  sainfoin  up  to  their 
bellies.'     In  the  autumn  the  rations  are  as  follows: — 

7  A.M.,  bran  and  a  few  oats ;  8  AJif .,  a  little  hay ;  0.30  A.M., 
swedes  or  mangolds  and  bran ;  12  noon,  cabbages ;  4  p.m., 
swedes  or  mangolds  and  bran;  5  p.m.,  racks  filled  with  hay. 

Mr  A.  P.  Bossert,  who  has  seventy  animals,  adopts  this 
system:  Middle  of  May  to  middle  of  August,  grass  and 
hedge-stuff;  during  winter  months,  hay  and  roots  at 

8  A.M. ;  cabbage,  acorns,  oats  at  12  p.m.  ;  bran-mash  (quart 
to  each  full-grown  animal)  with  a  little  crushed  oats, 
barley  must  be  added  for  a  change ;  hay  and  roots,  8  p.m. 
General  principle :  feed  UberaUy  and  give  as  much  variety 
as  possible. 

*  The  report  of  the  owner  of  this  large  seleotionof  goats  on  the  varieties 
he  likes  best  is  useful.  *  I  am  now  satisfied  that  Saanens  or  Toggenburgs 
are  the  best  milkers.  Saanens  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  [thej  are 
thought  highly  of  on  a  Paris  doctor's  goat-farm.^H.  €.],  but  this  has  to  be 
jiroTed.  The  milk  is  richer  than  the  Toggenbuxg's.  Half-breeds  of  either 
Bpem  to  be  equally  good  iw  milkers,    There  is  ng  pure  Alpine  br^d/ 


?: 


•  •• 


f  TOGOESBUBO. 
■e  Halt  a  Ton  of  Milk  in  a  Yoi 
Owner,  Mr.  IlBYAN  HOOK. 


ANOLO-NUBIANS, 
The  Honied  and  one  of  Ihe  HornleH  Goata  are  Fli 
Owner.  Mr.  H.  E.  HuaUEs. 


•     •    - 
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Mr  H.  E.  Hughes,  who  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
his  thirty-eight  goats  (pL  3),  says :  Summer — little  else  than 
grass  is  needed,  but  a  little  com  is  desirable ;  winter — 
morning,  coarse  middlings  and  bran,  or  oats,  hay,  and 
water ;  midday,  hay ;  evening,  bran  and  oats,  mangolds 
and  bran,  the  green  food  available,  water,  hay,  and  salt. 

Lady  Dunleath  reports  that  in  summer  her  goats  go 
out  as  they  like.  In  the  winter  they  are  *  let  out  in  the 
paddock  for  a  few  hours  each  day  and  have  a  feed  of 
oats,  turnips,  hay,  and  sometimes  a  little  cake.*  The 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  gives  in  winter  ^a 
mash  once  a  day ;  hay,  oats,  and  bran  at  the  other  meals.' 
In  the  case  of  the  goats  of  the  Hon.  Iris  Mitf  ord,  whose 
goats  are  loaned  to  cottagers,  it  is  expected  that  they 
shall  be  given  grass  and  garden  waste  in  the  summer  and 
hay  and  two  feeds  of  com  in  the  winter.  The  Hon.  Rose 
Hubbard  gives  grass  only  in  the  summer,  *  with  a  handful 
of  oats  to  keep  them  quiet  at  milking  time.'  In  the 
autmnn  and  winter  the  goats  get  what  they  can  find 
when  out  of  doors  during  the  finest  part  of  the  day,  *  sup- 
plemented by  hay,  carrots,  mangolds,  and  any  green-stuff 
from  the  garden,  crushed  oats,  and  occasionally  a  small 
quantity  of  oil-cake.* 

This  selection  of  dietaries  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  food  on  which  goats  will  thrive. 
Several  correspondents  keeping  a  few  goats  manage,  by 
the  utilisation  of  waste,  to  feed  their  animals  at  very 
small  cost.  Some  of  the  goat-keepers  whose  experience 
is  before  us  tether  their  goats;  others  allow  them  to 
roam  about ;  one  or  two  enclose  them  in  hurdles  ;  those 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  keep  their  pets  confined 
to  a  small  yard  or  an  enclosure  at  the  bottom  of  a  garden. 
Mr  Buchanan  lets  out  his  goats  *  more  for  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  them  than  their  own  benefit/  and  has  never 
had  any  disease.  Mr  C.  J.  H.  Tower  has  his  goats  (white 
Cashmere)  running  wild  in  a  park  with  deer.  Mr  Henry 
Stephens  never  houses  his  *  summer  or  winter.'  This  is 
also  Lady  Warwick's  practice.  In  no  case  reported  upon 
are  the  animals  kept  under  cover  longer  than  necessary ; 
and  the  value  of  exercise  and  variety  of  food  is  always 
emphasised. 

Mr  Bossert  and  Mr  William  Smith  seem  to  have 
discpvored  that  thp  most  economical  way  of  feeding  hay 
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to  goats  is  by  placing  the  hay  in  a  deep  box  to  which 
access  is  obtained  through  a  neck^hole.  Giving  hay  in  a 
rack  means  the  puUing  out  and  wasting  of  as  much  as  is 
eaten ;  for  goats,  like  donkeys,  have  an  objection  to  soiled 
food.  When  goats  are  taken  out  to  be  tethered  in  the 
field,  their  position  must  be  changed  several  times  a  d^y 
according  to  th^  quality  of  the  grass.  For  milking;  it  is 
convenient  to  let  the  goats  stand  on  a  low  bench  with 
their  heads  in  a  sort  of  guillotine.  The  animals  soon 
learn  to  jump  up  on  the  bench  and  put  their  heads 
through  the  opening  as  the  contrivance  is  raised*  A 
goat  may  advantageously  be  given  part  of  its  food  whilo 
it  is  being  milked  in  this  way ;  or  a  box  containing  a 
piece  of  rock-salt  may  be  swung  within  reach  of  the 
nanny's  head. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  build  a  house  for. goats, 
though  Mr  Bryan, Hook  and  several  correspondents, 
including .  most  of  those  named^  have  had .  buildings 
specially  erected.  A  stall  four  feet  square. is  sufficient 
to  accommodate  two  goats  side  by  side,  but  of  course 
the  apartmeuit  in  which  the  stall  standa  must  be  airy. 
To  avoid  the  danaage  which  would  be  caused  by  the  goats 
escaping,  it  is  well  to  have  a  double  hook  on  the  gate  of 
their  yard,  or  double  gates.  Animals  which  are  not  often 
on  rough  ground  need  to  have  their  hoofs  pared  fitom 
time  to  time ;  but  this  is  not  a  difficult  operation.   > 

Averaging  the  figures  of  a  number  of  our  correspond^ 
ents,  we  find  the  cost  of  feeding  a  goat  in  the  country 
put. at  Sid.  a  week,  and  in  the  suburbs  at  le.  9d^  JMr 
Hughes  reports  6d.  and  28.  Only. one  correspondent  who 
gives  figures  goes  beyond  la.  for  country  feeding;  and 
two  say  3d.  and  4c2.  As  to  feeding  by  grazing  alone,  the 
secretary  of  the  Groat  Society  writes  to  us : 

*  From  April  to  the  end  of  August  or  early  September  a  goat 
can  be,  during  fine  weather,  almost  wholly  maintained  in  milk 
by  grazing  and  browsing,  that  i3,  with  grass,  leaves,  and  vege- 
table refuse,  without  resorting  to  com  and  hay.' 

The  same  authority  informs  us  that  the  breeds  which 
furnish  the  best  milkers  are  *  the  Alpine,  Toggenburg,  and 
Maltese,  and  the  Anglo-Nubian  in  some  strains.* 

<  As  the  Anglo-Nubian  is  a  made-up  breeds  like  the  Orpington 
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fowl'  (he  writes),  *much  depends  on  the  particular  strain. 
With  the  Alpine,  Toggenburg,  and  Maltese — these  breeds 
coming  from  countries  where  breeding  for  milk  has  been 
carried  on  for  centuries — the  milking  quality  is  more  fixed  in 
the  blood  and  transmissible/ 

While  many  of  our  other  correspondents  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  Toggenburg  (pi.  1, 2),  and  Mr  Hughes  finds 
the  Saanen  promising,  there  seems  to  be  a. consensus 
of  opinion  that  milking  qualities  in  goats,  like  laying 
powers  in  hens,  are  a  matter  of  strain.  *  Any  breed,* 
says  one  correspondent,  *  can  be  made  milkers  by  selec- 
tion and  proper  attention ' ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Boys-Smith 
writes  that  *  there  is  no  natural  breed  of  milkers.' 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  milk  that  a  good  goat 
should  give  after  her  second  kidding — ^no  goat  reaches 
her  maximum  at  her  first  {kidding^ — several  correspond- 
ents say  *  two  quarts  at  least,'  this  quantity  gradually 
dropping  after  a  few  months.  But  some  of  our  authorities 
report  higher  yields.  Mr  William  Smith  has  goats  that 
give  six  pints  at  kidding  and  three  pints  at  ten  months. 
Five  and  a  half  pints  Mr  Bossert  considers  good.  Mrs 
Ruehton  Ablett  possesses  a  goat  yielding  about  throe 
pints  daily  after  being  in  milk  sixteen  months.  Mr 
Ravenscroft  had  an  animal  which,  556  days  after  kidding, 
was  still  giving  a  daily  quart.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
reckon  milk-yields  by  weight  rather  than  by  measure. 
The  scales  do  not  give  credit  for  froth.  The  following 
table  is  summarised  from  the  statistics  of  the  milking 
competition  for  goats  at  the  Dairy  Show,  to  be  found  in 
the  '  Journal  of  the  British  Dairy-farmers'  Association ' 
for  last  year.  The  table  gives  the  average  yields  in 
pounds  and  tenths  of  a  pound  on  two  successive  days : — 


Dayi  bIdco 
Kidding. 

Weight  of  Milk  given. 

Aftme  or  uom. 

Murning. 

Brenlng. 

Sedgemere  Faith  • 
„          Melba 
„         Capella 
,,         Sunbeam 
„         Louise 
Montbretia   •        • 
She       •         .         •        1 
Diamond  Queen  II 

174 
.  195 
106 
257 
228 
198 
209 
245 

3-8 

1'76 

1-75 

1-7 

2 

1-1 

115 

2 

3-8 

1-5 

1-55 

1-55 

1-9 

1*4 

1*35 

1'8 
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The  avemge  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  one  of  these 
goats  was  as  high  as  6*20. 

The  value  of  a  goat  is  calculated  by  several  correspond- 
ents as  at  least  a  sovereign  for  every  two  pints  given  at 
the  second  kidding  up  to  two  quarts.  Animals  yielding 
over  two  quarts  are  priced  on  a  higher  Bcale.  The  pro- 
ducer of  four  quarts  would  readily  command  from  lOL 
to  double  that  sum.  A  goat  in  milk  is  obviously  more 
valuable  than  one  which  is  dry.  A  higher  price  is  also 
asked  for  hornless  and  pure-bred  goats. 

As  goat*s  milk  is  ordinarily  so  much  richer  than  cow's 
milk,  it  is  fair  to  set  down  its  value  to  the  goat's  owner 
as  greater  than  the  3d.  or  4(2.  a  quart  at  which  cow's  milk 
is  bought.  It  is  worth  anything  between  5c2.  and  7d.  a 
quart.  Mr  Bryan  Hook,  who  has  established  a  goat 
dairy  near  Famham,  vends  his  milk  at  4c2.  per  pint. 
With  regard  to  kids,  if  they  are  kept  for  stock  they  will 
have  drunk  15^.  of  milk  by  the  time  they  are  able  to 
leave  their  mothers;  so,  unless  they  can  be  sold  for  more 
than  that  sum,  they  will  return  no  profit  on  food  and 
trouble.  At  a  few  weeks  old  kids  are  sometimes  eaten ; 
but,  as  the  easier  and  more  humane  way  of  disposing  of 
them  is  to  kill  all  but  pedigree  stock  at  birth,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while,  in  constructing  a  balance-sheet,  to  put  down 
any  receipts  except  from  the  milk.  One  of  the  most 
reasonable  balance-sheets  we  have  seen  made  out  by  a 
goat-keeper  was  the  following : — 

EXPSNSE8. 

£     «.    d. 

7o  yearly  loss  on  a  three  years*  old  goat,  bought  iorl 

32.  109.,  and  sold  locally  in  about  two  years*  time  at>  12    0 

IL  109.  (reckoning  interest) ) 

„  food,  stud  fee  {le.'U  and  incidentals .        .  .    2  12    0 

„  contribution  in  respect  of  labour  and  housing .        .10    0 


£4  14    0 


Bevsnub. 


To  milk.     Say  1}  quarts  daily  for  six  months,  1  quart! 

for  three  months,  |  quart  for  one  month-;  or  i370>£7  17  11 
quarts  for  ten  montns  at  6(2.   •        •        •  .) 

The  milk  yield  of  goats  is  supposed  to  fall  off  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth,  and  in  some  cases  the  tenth  year. 
At  ten  years  old  some  goats  knowi^  to  us  are  giving  three 
pint9  daily.    The  best  way  to  maintain  the  yield  is  not 
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only  to  feed  well — giving  as  much  sloppy  food  as  possible 
— ^but  to  milk  well.    The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  writes  r 

*  If  you  get  a  really  good  goat  she  will  milk  the  whole  year. 
I  have  had  one  which  gave  milk  for  two  years  on  end  and 
then  stUI  yielded  a  pint,  and  was  with  difficulty  dried  off.' 

In  buying  goats,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  animals  which 
are  not  too  costly.  As  soon,  however,  as  goat-keeping  is 
understood,  nannies  of  the  best  milking  strain  will  be 
found  a  profitable  investment.  'A  good  goat^*  writes 
Mr  H«  B..  Fillmer,  '  costs  no  more  to  feed  than  a  bad 
one.'  A  goatling  should  not  be  put  to  the  billy  till  it  is 
eighteen  months  old.  The  young  are  not  bom  until 
twenty-six  weeks  afterwards.  In  our  own  experience 
we  have  known  of  no  case  in  which  any  assistance  at 
parturition  was  needed. 

Nearly  all  our  correspondents  have  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  great  value  of  goat's  milk  to  children.  *  Ail 
my  children,'  writes  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  *  have  had 
goat's  milk,  and  have  done  very  well  on  it.'  Lady 
Dunleath  says :  '  I  give  all  mine  away  to  the  village  for 
infants.  This  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  keeping  goats.' 
With  regard  to  the  common  belief  that  goat's  milk  has  a 
peculiar  taste,  we  have  in  our  own  experience  traced  it 
to  lack  of  cleanliness  in  dealing  with  the  milk,  or  to 
something  with  &  strong  taste  having  been  fed  to  the 
goat.  The  evidence  of  three  of  our  lady  correspondents, 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  Hon.  Rose  Hubbard,  and 
the  Hon.  Iris  Mitford,is  aU  to  the  effect  that  with  cleanli- 
ness and  proper  feeding  there  is  is  no  objectionable  taste 
in  goat's  milk..  The  i>eculiar  taste  of  some  goats'  milk  in 
South  Africa  and  Egypt  is  due  to  dirty  vessels.  From 
repeated  experiments  which  we-  have  made,  we  have 
found  that  people  who  taste  clean  goat's  milk,  fot  the 
first  time  are  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  cow's-  milk 
except  by  its  gpreater  richness  and  sweetness. 

The  repUea  to  our  question  as  to  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  our  correspondents  respecting  disecuse  among 
goats  confirm  the-  general  belief  as  to  the  excellent 
health  enjoyed  by  goats  when  properly  cared  for.  Variety 
in  food,  pure  water,  adequate  exercise,  unlimited  fresh 
air,  good  milking,  the  brushing  of  the  coat,  and  kind 
treatment  are,  along  with  keeping  the  animals  on  reason- 
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ably  dry  ground,  the  chief  means  of  maintaming  goats 
in  ^ood  oondition. 

Various  schemes  of  goat-farming  have  been  outlined 
by  enthusiasts,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficient 
tract  of  suitable  land,  at  once  cheap,  properly  enclosed, 
and  within  convenient  distance  of  London,  and  the  limited 
demand  which,  after  all,  exists  for  goat's  milk,  are  obvi- 
ously serious  obstacles  in  the  way  to  commercial  success. 
We  need  not  say  that  there  is  no  market  for  kid's  flesh, 
such  as  exists  in  Paris.  As  to  goat's  milk,  the  demand 
has  practically  to  be  created.  In  answer  to  enquiries 
made  of  three  of  the  leading  London  dairy  companies, 
one  replied  that  *  we  gave  up  keeping  goats  some  years 
ago ' ;  the  second  that  *  We  have  no  demand  for  goat's  milk, 
or  at  all  events  ob  very  rare  occasions  indeed';  and 
the  third  that  Hhe  demand  is  so  small  that  it  would 
not  pay  us  to  purchase  a  regular  supply  even  in  the 
smallest  quantity ;  we  received  only  one  enquiry  between 
April  1004  and  August  1905/ 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  the  number 
of  goats  kept  in  this  country,  but  their  milking  powers 
are  steadily  increasing,  this  report  of  the  London  dairy 
companies  shows  how  little  has  been  done  by  the  medic^ 
profession  to  popularise  the  use  of  a  milk  which  is 
necessary  no  less  to  the  townsman's  than  the  country- 
man's child.  It  is  a  milk  which  is  more  palatable  than 
the  cow's,  because  it  may  be  drunk  without  boiling  or 
sterilising.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  product 
of  an  animal  which  invariably  refuses  dirty  food,  which 
is  cleaner  in  her  person  than  the  cow,  and,  what  is  of  the 
first  importance,  suffers  very  rarely  from  tuberculosis. 
Perhaps  the  new  Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the 
connexion  between  bovine  tuberculosis  and  *  consump- 
tion,* which  sets  forth  so  plainly  the  dangers  to  which 
consumers  of  cow's  milk  are  exposed,  may  do  something 
to  advance  the  claims  of  the  humble  milk«'giver  concerning 
the  merits  and  management  of  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  some  trustworthy  particulars.  The  Commissioners 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  *a  very  considerable  amount 
of  disease  and  loss  of  life,  especially  among  the  young, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  consumption  of  cow's  milk  con- 
taining tubercle  bacilli.'  Happily,  at.  least  one  medical 
paper,  the  <  British  Medical  Journal '  (March  0, 1007),  has 
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spoken  plainly  concerning  the  duty  of  physicians  in  the 
light  of  the  findings  of  the  Commission : — 

'  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  within  the  proTinqe  of  a  medical 
man  to  hmit  out  shops  supplying  healthy  milk.  We  believe 
that,  if  the  private  practitioner  will  look  into  the  question,  he 
will  be  disx)osed  to  agree  that  the  new  facts  brought  to  light 
in  recent  years  have  imposed  a  new  duty  upon  him  also. 
Milk  has  long  been  an  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
many  cases,  and  when  a  patient  is  no  longer  able  to  take  an 
ordinary  mixed  diet  he  is  still  very  often  put  -upon  milk. 
NoWy  while  a  patient  who  is  not  very  ill  may  be  able  to  resist 
disease-producing  microbes  in  milk,  the  powers  of  resistance 
of  a  ixttient  weakened  by  a  serious  illness  are  reduced,  and 
the  risks  become  greater.  If,  then,  a  milk  diet  is  an  important 
part  of  the  treatment  of  many  cases  both  acute  and  chronic, 
the  freedom  of  the  milk  from  contaminations  capable  of  pro- 
ducing injurious  effects  even  in  health  becomes  as  important 
HB  the  purity  of  drugs  or  the  sterilisation  of  instruments.' 

The  advance  of  goat-keeping  on  common-sense  lines 
is  hindered  in  another  way  than  by  ignorance,  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  niilk  of  the  goat  and  the  ease  and 
economy  with  which  she  may  b^  kept.  It  is  not  the 
only  grievance  of  intelligent  goat-kcji^pers  against  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  that  it  makes  no  effort  to  indude 
goats  in  its  annual  census,  and  does  nothing  to  encourage 
the  breeders  of  the  beet,  as  is  done  on  the  Continent. 
Although  the  goat  stock  of  the  kingdom  is  suffering  from 
inbreeding  to  a  deplorable  extent,  as  an  examination  of 
the  Herd-book  shows,  the  Board  will  not  ^rmit  the  im- 
portation of  new  blood  even  under  quarantine  restric- 
tions. An  Ajssistant  Secretary  has  been  good  enough  to 
state  to  us»  as  follows,  the  case  for  refusing  admission : — 

'  Sir, — ^I  have  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fid&eries  your  further  letter  of  the  26th  xdt.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  landing  of  goats  in  Oreat  Britain  from  abroad,  and  in 
reply  I  am  to  point  out  that  inasmuch  as  the  landing  in  this 
country  of  goats  brought  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  is 
attended  with  considerable  risk  of  the  introduction  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  and  might  ea^ly  have  consequences  far 
outweighing  any  economic  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
importation  of  this  class  of  animal,  such  importation  can  be 
sanctioned  only  on  rare  occasions  and  in  very  exceptional 
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circm&stances.  The  permission  granted  to  the  British  Goat 
Society  in  respect  of  the  goats  which  were  landed  at  South- 
ampton in  February  of  last  year,  was  intended  to  be  quite 
exceptional ;  and  the  Board  intimated  to  that  Society  that  it 
was  unlikely  that  the  permission  would  be  repeated.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Board  have  decided  not  to  authorise  any 
further  importation  at  the  present  time.* 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  appending  some  of  our 
correspondents*  criticisms  on  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Board. 

*If  horses  are  allowed  to  enter  the  country,  why  should 
the  Board  exclude  goats?  ' 

*  Toggenburg  and  Mohair  goats  are  wof uUy  inbred.  I  am 
obliged  to  give  up  Mohair  goats  for  this  reason.  As  quaran- 
tine is  amply  protective,  the  Board's  action  is  an  oppressive 
absurdity.' 

^The  number  of  goats  which  it  is  desired  to  import  could 
only  be  small,  as  the  expense  would  be  considerable.' 

'  The  Board  ought  certainly  to  license  the  importation  of 
stock  goats,  under  proper  conditions,  by  the  British  Goat 
Society  and  the  Toggenburg  Club,  in  order  to  recruit  breeds 
like  the  Toggenburg  and  the  Saanen.' 

*  Unless  a  few  animals  are  imported  shortly  I  do  not  know 
where  breeders  are  to  'find  unrelated  blood.  To  inbreed 
further  or  to  use  inferior  males  means  failure  to  goat-breed- 
ing in  this  country.' 

^Most  absurd.  England  is  standing  in  its  own  light  in  not 
fostering  goat-keeping.  In  Switsserland  and  Germany  goat- 
keeping  is  supported  by  the  State  because  the  importance  of 
giving  children  a  good  start  in  life  is  recognised,  and  because 
it  is  known  that  goat-keeping  encourages  thrift.' 

It  seems  to  us  that  Lord  Carrington  and  Sir  Edward 
Strachey  have  been  interrogated  in  Parliament  on  matters 
of  less  real  importance  to  the  community  than  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  refusing  quarantine  licenses 
for  the  importation  of  less  than  a  score  of  stock  goats 
in  order  to  increase  the  stamina  and  commercial  value  of 
the  *  poor  man's  cow.*  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Board  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  professor  on  its  staff 
lately  came  to  Europe  and  took  back  with  him  to 
America  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight  goats. 
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Art.  VI.— THE  ENGLISH  MANOR. 

1.  The  Growth  of  the  Manor.  By  P.^.VinogradoflF,  D.C.L. 
London:  Swan  Sonnenschein ;  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1905. 

2.  The  Manor  and  ManoiHal  Records.  By  Nathaniel  J. 
Hone.  *  Antiquary's  Books '  series.  London :  Methucn, 
1906. 

3.  The  Economic  Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor ^  1086- 
1565.  By  Prances  G.  Davenport,  PI1.D.  Cambridge : 
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4.  The  Domesday  Inquest.  By  Adolphus  Ballard,  LL.B. 
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5.  !Z%e  English  Village  Community.  An  Essay  in  Economic 
History.  By  F.  Seebohm,  LL.D.  London :  Longpnans, 
1883.      (Third  edition,  1884.) 

6.  Villainage  in  England.  Essays  in  English  Mediasval 
History.  By  Paul  VinogradoflF.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1892. 

7.  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond.  Three  Essays  in  the 
Early  History  of  England.  By  F.  W.  Maitland,  LL.D. 
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Stabting  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  manor  was  already  a  well-developed  unit  in  the 
life  of  the  country,  a  working  part  of  the  much-abused 
but  popularly  misunderstood  *  feudal  system,'  English 
investigators,  such  as  Maine,  Seebohm,  Maitland,  Pollock, 
Round,  and  Stevenson — ^to  naijie  but  a  few — and  foreign 
scholars  like  Liebermaini,  Gross,  and  Vinogradoff,  have 
worked  backwards,  u(  regard  to  its  character  and 
growth,  from  the  known  to  the  less  known.  From  the 
period  when  the  manorial  court-rolls  and  '  extents '  begin 
to  appear  in  evidence,  from  the  Hundred  Bolls  of 
Edward  I  to  the  great  Domesday  Survey,  and  farther 
back  to  the  collections  of  the  oldest  English  laws  and  of 
charters  or  *  land-books '  ('  title-deeds '  as  we  should  now 
call  them)  which  form  the  briefer  materials  existing  from 
the  pre-Norman  period,  all  have  been  subjected  to  minute 
and  careful  examination.  Not  merely  nor  mainly  from 
the  view  of  politics  or  of  law,  but  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
the  economic  facts  pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  an 
agricultural  people  has  the  interesting  problem  been 
yoL  207.— iVb.  412,  K 
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considered,  What  is  the  origin  of  the  English  manor? 
Politics,  justice,  and  law,  public  and  private,  soon  gather 
round  the  history  of  this  local  centre — a  sure  testimony  to 
its  vitality  as  the  core  of  local  free  government  Prof. 
Vinogradoff,  in  his  latest  work,*  has  gathered  together  the 
results  of  previous  research ;  with  him  as  our  guide,  we 
will  endeavour  to  sketch  the  leading  lines  of  the  history 
and  character  of  the  manor  as  now  determined. 

In  bare  terms  the  early  manor  consisted  of  two  parts — 
land  in  a  more  or  less  uncertain  measure,  and  a  group  of 
cultivators  settled  upon  it,  who  by  its  tilth  gained  their 
livelihood.  The  way  in  which  the  land  was  disposed  and 
tilled,  the  rules  between  man  and  man  arising  out  of  their 
work,  the  relations  between  them  and  those  whom  the 
king  held  responsible  for  tribute  to  the  State  from  the 
land,  all  gradually  became  fixed  and  defined.  At  a  later 
stage  of  evolution  the  manor,  as  a  recognised  unit  of  local 
government,  may  have  become  complicated  by  the  action 
of  legal  restriction  and  freshly  imposed  duties ;  but  the 
two  main  features,  land  and  people,  with  the  two  elements, 
economic  value  and  rights  of  justice,  underlie  its  character 
throughout.  At  the  head  of  the  settlement  was,  in  old 
English  times,  the  thegn  or  lord,  probably  with  his  hall 
as  the  focus  of  the  village ;  after  the  Conquest,  the  hall 
became  the  manerium^  the  dwelling-place  of  the  lord, 
whence  the  name  manor  applied  to  the  whole. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  of 
whom  there  is  historic  knowledge,  account  is  to  be  taken 
of  Celtic  society,  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  clan-systems, 
and  of  Welsh  tribal  arrangements,  how  the  people  lived, 
how  they  held  land,  what  were  the  conceptions  of  polity. 
The  strength  of  the  ties  of  blood-relationship  following 
from  the  strict  development  of  the  family  life  affected 
every  stage  of  social  economy .f  The  people  seem  to  have 
pursued  grazing  husbandry,  living  on  dairy-produce,  on 
their  herds,  sheep  and  pigs,  very  little  arable  soil  being 
cultivated  ;  hence  the  distribution  of  the  land  into  large 

J  *  It  should  be  remarked  that '  The  Growth  of  the  Manor  *  presupposes 

a  considerable  acquaintance  with  other  recent  writings  (including  his  own), 
and  with  the  historical  and  some  legal  terminology  of  the  subject. 

t  Dr  Seebohm,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  '  The  Tribal  System  In 
Wales,*  has  two  Instructive  chapters  on  the  features  of  the  Welsh  and  Iris^h 
systems  in  *  The  Village  Community.' 
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tracts  for  tho  great  tribes  or  septs,  with  frequent  shifting 
or  redistribution  of  the  inner  family  settlements.  When, 
at  a  later  stage,  agriculture  was  taken  up,  *tho  soil 
remained  in  the  ownership  of  the  tribal  community,* 
while  striiM9  of  land  were  assigned  to  households  or 
villages.  In  Wales  the  codes  show  that  the  organisation 
of  the  village  communities  thence  arising  was  arranged 
on  two  varieties  of  joint  tenancy,  one  of  them  resembling 
the  English  gavelkind ;  both  were  '  produced  by  a  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  the  use  of  land  very  different  from 
the  feudal  one.'  Discussing  the  relative  dependence  and 
independence  of  the  members  of  Celtic  society,  Prof. 
Yinogradoff  disputes  the  truth  of  the  two  general  views, 
of  a  free  democracy  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other,  *  of 
an  association  of  idle  conquerors  living  on  the  work  of 
natives*;  he  points  out  a  third  reading  of  the  facts, 
showing  from  the  Welsh  documents  that  free  and  unfree 
lived  side  by  side  in  separate  communities ;  that  military 
service  and  dues  of  purveyance  and  maintenance,  economic 
difficulties  and  frequent  loans,  with  other  features,  prove 
and  explain  the  exist^ice  of  *  inequality  among  the  people 
and  the  personal  influence  of  powerful  men.* 

The  result  of  Prof.  yinogradoff*s  analysis  is  that  *  some 
of  the  elements  which  went  towards  the  formation  of  the 
manor  *  may  be  found  among  the  Celts,  but  incomplete 
and  disconnected;  *for  the  chief  purposes  of  defence 
and  organisation  the  tribal  grouping  still  remained  the 
principal  scheme  of  society.*  On  coming  to  the  effects 
of  the  Roman  occupation  we  must  not  forget  the  abiding 
power  of  the  Celts  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  island, 
able  to  resist  invasion  from  Picts,  Saxons,  and  Angles; 
and,  pressed  either  by  the  invaders  or  by  over-population, 
sending  out  frequent  bands  of  emigrants  to  Armorica, 
which,  as  Brittany,  bears  the  marks  of  their  settlement 
and  speech  to  this  day.  It  is  not  only  that  their  persist- 
ence tells  of  Boman  weakness ;  it  witnesses  to  *  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  Celtic  life  in  Oreat  Britain  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.* 

That  Boman  institutions  probably  played  a  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  manor  and  village  life  in  England 
is  one  of  the  leading  ideas  in  Dr  Seebohm*s  well-known 
volume.  Though  the  condusions  at  which  he  arrives  do 
not  all  produce  conviction,  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  in 
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that  this  learned  and  enthusiastic  essay  has  stimulated 
discussion  and  further  enquiry.  He  endeavours  to  trace 
many  elements  of  the  manor,  and  many  facts  incident 
to  its  tenants,  back  across  old  English  laws  and  times 
to  Boman  or  Boman-Oerman  origins.  He  believes  the 
proof  to  be  clear  that  manors  already  existed  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  would  even  carry  them  back  to 
the  sixth,  in  the  days  of  Ethelbert;  the  complete  serf- 
dom of  the  'gebdrs'  or  villains  under  the  lord  being 
inferred  and  insisted  on  throughout.  Analogies  to  these 
early  English  manors  would  be  found  on  the  Continent 
in  the  viUaa  of  South-German  districts  which  had  been 
under  Boman  rule  and  the  Boman  land-system  of  the 
later  Empire ;  while  the  duties  and  services  in  early 
German  tribal  settlements  resemble  what  are  found  in 
England.  It  is  further,  suggested  that  the  three-field 
system  of  cultivation,  with  its  intermixed  strips,  which 
was  '  from  the  first  the  shell  of  a  community  in  serfdom,' 
was  brought  over  to  this  country  from  South  Germany 
by  Bomanised  landowners. 

This  theory  of  the  connexion  of  the  Boman  villa  with 
the  English  manor  has  a  certain  fascination,  but  we  hold 
that  it  cannot  be  historically  maintained ;  many  of  the 
arguments  in  its  support  are  untenable  and  have  been 
refuted  by  later  scholars,  notably  by  Mr  Gomme  and  Prof. 
Maitland.    Dr  Seebohm  pays  very  little  attention  to  the 
side  of  social  economy  which  takes  account  of  the  natural 
action  and  i*eaction  of  the  tenants  and  their  occupation 
upon  each  other,  and  of  the  interplay  of  regulations  made 
by  the  men  who  held  and  worked  the  land  for  themselves 
and  their  lord.     The  tendency  to  see  *  serfdom*  in  the 
state  of  the  '  gebiirs '  and  the  villains  all  over  the  country 
has  blinded  the  eye  to  the  actual  daily  needs  of  fixed 
duties  and  seasons,  settled  by  the  workers  themselves, 
and  to  the  customary  rights  and  laws  which  gprew  up 
therefrom.    The  consideration  of  this  living  independence 
is  of  course  intimately  connected  with  the  question,  why 
were  the  scattered    strips  of    each    holder    intermixed 
among  those  of  his  fellows?    The  answer,  that  it  was 
to  ensure  a  fair  distribution  of  the  best  as  well  as  of  the 
poorer  soil  of  the  village  fields — fields  '  laid  out  by  men 
who  would  sacrifice  economy  and  efficiency  at  the  shrine 
of  equality,*  to  use  Prof.  Maitland's  striking  words — is 
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ineonsisteilt  with    Roman  methods,  and  implies  much 
freedom  among  the  original  English  settlers. 

In  order  truly  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  Romans 
on  the  social  economy  of  Britain,  we  must  consider  their 
policy  in  other  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  in  these 
centuries  of  decadence,  their  style  of  rural  economy,  and 
the  gradual  changes  in  tenure  of  land  and  the  status 
of  labour;   because,  although  the  material  civilisation 
and  military  organisation  of  Rome  in  this  country  may 
be  pictured  from  numerous  remains  and  monuments, 
there  are  no  records  to  show  what  social  institutions  and 
customs  they  brought  into  the  island,  or  how  far  they 
adopted  those  of  native  growth.    True  to  the  principle  of 
seeking  natural  causes  on  the  soil,  Prof.  Vinogradoff,  in  a 
masterly  sketch  of  the  conditions  of  rural  life  and  land- 
holding  under  the  breaking  bonds  of  the  centralisation  of 
the  later  Empire,  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  Romans 
did  not  impose  their  iu*ban  and  municipal  systems  at 
once  upon  conquered  countries ;  but,  with  due  provision 
for  authority  and  tribute,  left  the  local  institutions  and 
customs  intact,  to  work  out  a  more  or  less  modified 
organisation  in  the  future.    He  finds  in  the  association 
of  the  poffuSf  with  its  large  territory,  some  analogy  to 
the  Celtic  divisions,  and  in  the  vicu8  or  village-group  of 
peasantry  a  basis  of  modest  but  persistent  local  life  in  the 
provinces  on  the  Continent,  foreign  to  Roman  ideals,  but 
acquiesced  in  by  the  conquerors.    The  ancient  villages 
may  in  many  cases  have  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
fundus  or  private  estate. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
geographic  features  of  husbandry  in  the  Western  Em- 
pire. That  of  the  south,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  with  small  holdings,  employed  a  small  plough 
of  two  oxen  and  pursued  very  high  culture  of  crops,  grew 
the  vine  and  olive,  but  bred  comparatively  few  cattle; 
while  in  the  northern  countries  inclemency  of  climate, 
the  wilder  character  of  the  land,  and  the  want  of  ener- 
getic human  labour  induced  a  preponderance  of  grazing 
husbandry  to  which  tillage  bore  a  small  proportion. 
Husbandry  thus  '  long  remains  superficial,  varying  from 
occasional  occupation  of  the  waste  in  the  Celtic  tribal 
districts  and,  in  the  earlier  days  of  German  migration, 
through  reckless  occupation  of  tracts  fertilised  by  bum- 
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ing  down  of  woods  and  grass,  to  open  field  culture  with 
a  two-course  and  three-course  rotation  of  crops.*  Here 
came  in  the  big  plough  with  its  team  of  labouring  oxen 
and  its  long  f utrows.  '  The  southern .  economy  would 
\j  favour dhdiyidualistic  rights  iii  land;  the  northern,  espeoi* 
ally  with  the  cumbersome  open-field  system  in  wide  use, 
would  strengthen  communalistic  customs  of  possession. 
So  widely  did  these  open-field  practices  obtain  among  the 
northern  races  that  Prof.  Yinogradoff  believes  they  are 
chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  '  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  primitive  agrarian  habits  of  northern  barbarians,  be 
they  Celts,  Germans,  or  Slavs,'  rather  than  by  the  unity 
of  Roman  influence  upon  barbarian  agriculture. 

The  remains  of  Roman  houses  and  villas  found  in 
England  imply  the  existence  of  wealthy  men  and  probably 
of  great  landowners  such  as  were  spread  through  the 
Empire.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  constitution  of 
their  estates  and  economic  relationships  can  'be  looked 
upon  as  the  forerunners  of  the  manor.  On  the  contrary, 
tbe  growth  of  political  power  and  coercive  rights  among 
tlie  great  landowners  in  the  Roman  provinces  produced 
by  the  social  and  administrative  chaos  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  accompanied  by  the  movement  to  improve 
the  cultivation  of  land  by  *  directing  efforts  and  seeking 
profits  by  the  energy  and  insight  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves rather  than  by  management  from  above,'  show 
that  this  is  not  historically  true.  The  colonic  originally 
free  farmers,  afterwards  leaseholders,  i>aid  rents  or  pro- 
duce for  their  land;  and  labour  services  rarely  appear. 
Their  holdings  were  to  be  self-supporting  and  profitable  ; 
they  were  not  intended  to  supply  labour  for  the  home 
farm.  Modem  research  indicates  the  increase  and  survival 
of  this  order  of  small  landholders,  notwithstanding  the 
decay  above  them ;  in  the  Roman  provinces  of  the  East, 
as  of  the  West,  there  was  a  spontaneous  formation  of 
communal  institutions  arising  out  of  economic  circum- 
stances comtnon  to  all,  among  which  was  *  the  necessity 
for  territorial  lords  to  organise  their  districts  and  posses- 
sions, not  on  the  principle  of  the  steward's  absolute  rule, 
but  on  that  of  tributary  self-government.' 

Now,  if  Britain  be  regarded  as  one  of  these  provinces, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  character  of  the  Celtic  tribes  and 
of  the  country  would  mark  out  the  agricultural  system, 
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like  that  of  other  northern  provinces,  as  commiliialistic, 
not  individualistic.  The  common  life  appears  in  the 
hamletsy  and  still  more  in  the  villages. 

*  In  such  circumstances  systems  of  extensive  cultivation  arise 
of  themselves;  they  have  heen  called,  rather  inaccurately, 
open-field  Byisteitis.  .  .' .  Communal  usages,  as  distinct  from 
the  dan  or  the  jirivate  estate,  arise,  not  as  the  outcome  of  a 
definite  national  current  or  the  production  of  the  organising  v 
power  of  the  landlord,  but  from  the  requirements  of  exten- 
sive agricultural  settlement,  and  in  a  variety  of  shades  and 
fonns,  both  in  Celtic  and  in  Romanised  districts.' 

The  landlord  and  the  villa  had  their  powerful  place  in 
the  general  scheme  of  colonisation ;  but  Prof  Yinogradoff , 
differing  here  from  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  who  derived  all 
property  in  land  from  private  ownership,  declares  that 
'  the  organising  absolutism  of  the  landlord  is  a  fiction,' 
dangerous  because  it  shuts  put  the  view  of  surrounding 
facts.  Still  less  does  he  agree  with  Mr  Seebohm  that  the 
organised  Roman  villa  was  the  origin  of  the  English 
manor.  The  positive  conclusion,  as  regards  England,  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  very  definite ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
'the  rural  arrangements  of  the  Roman  period  seem  to 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  Celtic  ante-  ^ 
cedents,' ^governed  by  the  difficulties  interposed  by  distance 
against  private  enterprise,  but  with  considerable  free  play 
under  the  cover  of  the  great  lordships  of  the  enxperor, 
the  magnates,  and  the  cities. 

Passing  from  the  claims  of  Celt  and  Roman  to  some 
formative  elements,  if  of  uncertain  force,  in  the  evolution 
of  the  manor,  we  come  to  a  new  order  of  things,  caused 
by  the  gradual  conquest  of  our  island  by  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  tribes.  We  remind  ourselves  that,  besides 
the  frequent  descents  on  our  coasts  during  the  last  century 
of  Roman  occupation,  the  period  of  successive  struggles, 
partial  settlements  and  peace,  and  fresh  raids  and  immi- 
grations, which  we  call  Old  English,  lasted  over  700  years.  ^ 
At  the  end  of  that  time  came  the  Normans,  but  already 
in  the  eighth  century  England  was  Teutonic  in  language 
and  institutions.  Under  the  sway  of  various  kinships, 
notwithstanding  the  advance  of  political  unity,  we  may 
expect  a  considerable  variety  of  local  customs  and  law. 
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A  settled  order  of  ranks  of  people  was  recognised  bjr 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century  in  Kent,  showing  '  earls/ 
/'  'ceorls/  'loets/  and  slaves;  the  ceorls  being  the  main 
I  class  of  freemen,  the  '  loets '  absorbing  the  descendants  of 
^  ^conquered  tribes,  personally  free  but  paying  tribute*  In 
later  centuries  the  laws  of  Ine  and  Alfred  in  Wessex  and 
Mercia  indicate  changes ;  we  find  thanes  of  two  degrees, 
one  of  which  may  have  included  Welshmen  ;  the  '  ceorls,' 
some  of  whom  are  now  dependent,  some  free  husbandmen 
able  to  rise ;  and  *  wealhs '  in  place  of '  loets.'  An  important 
I  principle  is  now  at  work,  'the  mutual  tie  of  protection 
and  service  spreading  in  all  parts  of  society,  among 
common  people  and  among  powerful  people.'  The  private 
lord,  'hlaford,'  protects  the  lower  freemen,  and  looks 
after  their  good  conduct,  while  they  render  him  some 
service  in  return.  Higher  in  the  scale,  kings  and  mag- 
nates, besides  the  help  in  military  and  administrative 
matters  given  by  old  institutions,  look  to  this  mutual  tie 
— ^which  the  word  '  patronage,'  in  its  English  sense,  seems 
hardly  to  express-f  or  the  special  personal  service  of  their 
thanes  and  followers.  These,  receiving  rewards  in  land 
on  various  conditions,  gradually  grew  into  professional 
classes  of  officials  and  military  men.  The  estate  entrusted 
to  the  great  soldier  of  the  seventh  century  thus  became 
^  of  importance ;  besides  his  military  duties,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tribute  due  from  his  land,  he  had  to  see  that 
it  was  settled  with  tenants  who  would  duly  cultivate  it, 
i.e.  the  'gebiirs'  or  peasant  settlers,  some  of  whom  re- 
ceived a  house  or  stock  as  well  as  a  plot  of  land.  These 
men  would  remain  on  the  land  even  though  there  might 
be  a  change  of  lord. 

The  struggle  with  the  Danes  further  deepened  class 
distinctions,  on  account  of  the  strenuous  necessity  for 
both  tribute  and  regular  military  service.  The  tendency 
was  to  separate  warriors  from  peasants ;  and  this  had  a 
sinister  influence  in  lowering  the  status  of  the  latter. 
Danish  arrogance  would  have  made  the  simple  Danish 
soldier  (of  the  northern  districts)  the  equal  of  an  English- 
man of  high  rank,  but  this  was  hardly  long  maintained  ; 
J  in  993  all  free  English  and  Norsemen  were  declared  of 
equal  worth.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  the  practice 
of  '  wergeld ' — fines  payable  to  the  kindred  of  a  murdered 
^'       man — decayed,  owing  to  the  derangement  and  loss  of 
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tribal  relationships;  and  this  remarkable  link  with  ancient 
modes  of  life  disappeared,  new  means  of  enforcing  re- 
sponsibility and  order  having  grown  up. 

If  we  now  turn  our  glance  from  personal  rank  in 
society  at  large  to  the  grouping  of  the  people,  we  come 
back  again  to  the  early  association  in  kindreds  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  Like  the  Celts,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  the  Norsemen  were  closely  gathered  together  in  wide 
family  g^ups  with  some  limit  of  kinship — the  Norse  law 
went  up  to  the  degree  of  sixth  cousins — ^whose  members 
had  reg^ated  duties  and  responsibilities  for  one  another. 
Some  remains  of  this  bond  of  relationship  endured  to 
the  tenth  century  and  later.  Inner  details  of  the  Old 
English  •  maegth  *  must  be  inferred  from  what  is  known  of  ^ 
similar  early  Gtormanic  tribes.  Prof.  Yinogradoff  suggests 
that  it  was  '  not  merely  a  chain  of  links  of  relationship, 
or  a  web  of  rights  and  claims  stretching  from  a  given 
individual  in  all  possible  directions ;  it  was  a  definite 
body, ...  a  body  of  natural  growth  and  not  of  mutual 
consent,'  with  the  political  aim  of  protection  and  joint 
responsibility.  Further,  the  prevalence  of  patronymic 
place-names  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  shores  of 
East  Ajiglia,  in  Epping,  Tooting,  Woking,  etc.,  seems 
to  show  that  the  allotment  of  territory  to  each  '  msdgth ' 
was  the  mode  of  settlement  by  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and 
Angles. 

Alongside  of  this,  but  perhaps  more  widely  spread,  is 
the  better  known  'hide.'*  The  family  or  household  is 
at  the  basis  of  the  Old  English  Mvnsc,  hiwachip^  which 
was  settled  on  the  hide  or  family  land,  'terra  unius 
familisB*;  here  the  group  gave  its  designation  to  the 
laud.  Other  corroborative  testimony  goes  to  show  the 
prominent  part  played  by  *  the  family  holding  as  a  unity 
in  the  occupation  of  the  soil  by  the  English ' ;  that  *  for 
purposes  of  cultivation  and  rendering  of  dues '  it  extended 
all  over  England  in  both  Welsh  and  Anglo-Saxon  districts, 
and  continued  among  free  settlers  for  centuries.  The 
strength  of  the  family  holding  was  that  it  was  governed 
by  *  rules  of  popular  custom,  of  folk-right ' ;  the  land  so 


*  An  earlier  word  hiwid  is  indicated,  derived  from  hiw-,  hig,  household 
or  family,  from  which  the  word  higid  and  other  forms  of  hide  have 
developed. — '  New  English  Dictionary.' 
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ruled  was  folk-land.*  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  king 
made  a  grant  from  his  own  domains  to  a  church  or  to 
any  special  person,  and  transferred  to  the  church  or  the 
grantee  his  claim  to  the  tribute  or  to  any  royal  fines  due 
from  the  holders  of  the  tract  granted,  the  act  of  transfer 
was  recorded  in  a  '.boc*  (book  or  charter),  with  credible 
witnesses  thereto.  This  land  was  held  by  right  of  the 
book— it  was  *  book-land' ;  but  the  tenants  continued  to 
exercise  their  customary  rights  as  before. 
^^  The  Old  English  villages,  or  '  tiins,'  were  the  centres  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  people  drew  together,  for  cultiva- 
tion and  defence  under  the  stress  of  wars  and  invasions, 
into  groups  larger  and  stronger  than  hamlets  or  single 
/  farms.  The  *  tiin,'  later  the  *  vill,'  became  the  prevailing 
form  of  groups  of  considerable  size,  the  administrative 
unit  over  which  stand  the  hundred  and  the  shire.  The 
word  ^  township '  expresses  the  Old  English  sense  of  place 
and  people  better  than  the  Norman  '  vill,'  while  '  town '  is 
now  appropriated  by  the  borough  and  the  larger  growth 
out  of  the  *tiin.'  The  *vill,'  which  proceeded  from  the 
'  tiin,'  remained  *  the  normal  territorial  division  in  the 
feudal  epoch.'  The  tiin,  therefore,  is  the  nexus  in  Britain 
between  the  elements  of  old  tribal  society  and  more 
\/  modem  institutions,  a  flexible  enclosure  which  might  and 
did  expand  to  different  needs,  and  which  was  in  due  time 
hospitable  to  the  manor.  A  glance  must  be  cast  first  at 
the  conditions  of  the  land  in  the  old  township,  its  shares 
and  holdings ;  secondly,  at  the  living  structure  working 
within  it. 

A  township  was  a  collection  of  households  whose 
social  rights  and  duties  were  graduated  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  shares  of  land  held  by  them;  some 
held  a  whole  hide,  some  half,  some  a  quarter  ('  virgate '), 
some  a  half-virgate  ('bovate*),  others  only  a  cottage,  a 
toft,  or  a  croft.  They  held  as  shareholders  in  a  com- 
munity having  certain  external  liabilities  as  a  unit.  The 
original  standard  of  the  relations  of  the  household  within 
the  community  was  the  hide,  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
counties — the  'carucate'  or  the  'sulung.'    But  the  hide 

*  We  owe  the  restoration  of  the  old  interpretation  of  the  term  *  Folk- 
land' — put  by  Spelman  as  *  terra  popularis  oommuni  Jure  et  sine  scripto 
poasessa'— turned  aside  by  Allen  in  1830,  to  the  clear  intuition  of  Frof. 
Vinogradoft:^*  English  Historical  Beriew,'  viii,  17. 
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was  not  a  fixed  measure  of  land,  it  varied  in  different 
places  and  at  different  times;  it  seems  to  have  been 
indefinite  in  size  and  appurtenances ;  it  was  the  land  of 
one  family,  and  even  might  expand  with  agricultural 
requifementis.  For  iid  dues  to  the  State  the  whole  town- 
ship was  assessed  at  a  certain  average  value ;  i.e.  taxation 
was  to  be  paid  upon  a  certain  proportion  only,  as  is  the 
case  with  local  rateable  values  at  the  present  day.  Old 
English  documents  called  the  unit  of  assessment  by  which 
the  township  acquitted  itself  of  its  public  dues,  ^  wara- ' 
or  'war-land*  (from  A.S.  *werian,*  to  acquit  or  answer 
for).  This  ideal  fiscal  unit  might  be  also  named  from  the 
hide,  and  the  *  geld-hide,'  *  a  figurative  name  for  the  tax- 
able property  in  townships,  was  the  term  adopted  by  the 
officers  of  the  Domesday  Inquest. 

The  land  of  the  ordinary  township  consisted  of  three 
kinds — ^very  large  portions  of  waste  and  often  wood,  a 
few  grass  meadows  (much  valued),  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  arable,  which  lay  in  scattered  strips  in  the 
various  fields  and  shots. 

'Bveiy  holcBng  presented  a  bundle  of  these  strips  equal  to 
other  bundles  of  the  same  denomination ;  everybody  had  to 
conform  to  the  same  rules  and  methods  in  regard  to  the 
rotation  and  cultivation  of  crops ;  and,  when  these  had  been 
gathered*  the  strips  relapsed  into  the  state  of  an  open  field  in 
common  use.  The  homesteads  and  closes  around  them,  were 
kept  under  separate  management,  but  had  been  allotted  by 
the  community  and  could  in  some  cases  be  subjected  to  re- 
allotment.'    ('  Growth  of  the  Manor,'  p.  166.) 

These  words  may  present  the  principles  imderlying 
agricultural  life  for  centuries,  allowing  for  adaptations 
according  to  varieties  of  soil  and  position,  growth  of 
families  and  changes  of  political  history.  For  a  long 
while  the  waste — ^marsh,  wood,  or  moor — ^was  inter- 
commbned  by  neighbouring  townships;  definite  bound- 
aries restricted  the  rights  of  common,  for  each  '  tiin '  grew 
with  the  spread  of  cultivation  and  the  settlement  of  fresh 
enclosures.  Questions  connected  with  the  reclamation  of 
waste  ('  assarts ')  and  interference  with  rights  of  common 

*  Mr  Bound  maintains  that  the  *  geld -hide '  of  Domesday  was  independent 
of  area  or  value.    Some  suppose  it  to  mean  120  acres  of  arable  land. 
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occur  very  early.  The  meadow-land  was  allotted  yearly 
in  measured  portions  to  the  tenants,  and,  like  the  arable 
fields,  was  cast  open  for  pasture  after  the  hay  harvest.* 
The  arable  land  of  the  'tiin*  was  arranged  on  what  is 
called  the  open-field  system,  which  prevailed  in  many 
European  countries  and  the  chief  features  of  which  are 
well  known.  The  holder  of,  say,  a  hide  could  not  take 
it  in  a  compact  block ;  it  was  distributed  by  strips  of 
several  acres  in  the  different  furlongs  or  shots  f  of  the 
community*s  arable,  thin  balks  of  turf  separating  his  plot 
from  those  of  his  neighbours'  in  each  case.  So  also  with 
the  smaller  shares ;  their  strips  were,  in  proportion,  inter- 
mixed over  the  land  tilled  by  the  plough.  The  shape  and 
size  of  the  strips  were  originally  determined  by  the  large 
plough  and  its  team  of  eight  oxen.  While  the  crops 
were  growing,  they  were  protected  by  light  fences  or 
movable  hedges,  which  were  removed  after  harvest, 
leaving  the  whole  land  open  for  pasture  until  the  next 
ploughing  time.  Moreover,  every  year  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  was  left  fallow;  in  some  districts  it 
would  be  half,  in  others  one-third,  according  as  the  com- 
munity had  adopted  the  two-field  or  the  three-field  course. 
This  fallow  was  also  thrown  open  and  used  as  common 
pasture,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  the  keep  of  cattle 
alongside  of  the  plots  to  be  ploughed  and  cropped,  and 
for  the  manuring  of  the  land  by  folding  the  animals. 

Out  of  such  a  rural  framework  arose  the  natural 
necessity  for  regulation  and  custom ;  the  allocation  of  so 
many  kine,  sheep,  or  pig^  on  the  waste  according  to  the 
household  share,  the  allotment  of  the  meadow-land,  the 
cutting  of  the  grass,  the  times  and  seasons  of  casting 
down  fences,  folding  or  pasturing  cattle,  and  refencing 
the  open  fields  after  harvest,  the  sequence  in  which  the 
furlongs  or  shots  should  be  used,  drainage,  choice  of 
crops — all  these  and  other  like  matters  were  regulated 
by  the  common  agreement  of  the  men  of  the  township, 
not  by  the  will  of  individuals.    But  communal  right  and 

*  Meadow-lands  are  often  called  T<anifnaB  lands;  but  the  early  form 
hl&fm(B88et  bread-mass,  shows  that  it  was  the  oom-harvest  functions  in 
which  the  name  originated,  with  which  the  date  of  Lammas-tide,  August  1, 
and  old  usage  of  the  term  agree. 

t  Shoi^  a  field  divided  off.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  even  the  shots 
fit  for  arable  may  not  have  lain  close  together. 
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shareholder's  right  were  each  recognised.  Dr  Yinogradoff 
lays  stress  upon  the  several  pastoral  features  as  evidence 
of  the  entirely  communal  character  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  early  *  tiin/  and  suggests  that  the  Teutonic  settlers, 
when  they  arrived  in  Britain,  must  have  found  some 
land  in  cultivation  by  Celts  and  Bomans,  which  may  have 
influenced  their  first  methods  of  allotment.  Here  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  understand  otonership  by  the  early 
commimity  as  a  whole,  of  which  in  this  country  Prof. 
Maitland  warns  us  there  is  no  proof ;  rather  do  we  see 
strong  individual  rights.  The  supposed  'survivals'  in 
property  attached  to  certain  boroughs  do  not  concern 
the  ancient  village  community. 

When  we  come  to  the  living  organisation  of  the  *  tiin ' 
there  is  little  direct  evidence;  but  cautious  reasoning 
and  philosophical  as  well  as  logical  inference  can  tell  us 
much.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  existence  and  force 
of  bylaws  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  order  of 
a  township  from  the  earliest  times  is  upheld  by  Prof. 
VinogpradofF,  who  finds  *  every  point  of  village  husbandry 
that  we  have  been  describing  illustrated  by  rules  and 
prohibitions  emanating  from  the  authority  of  village 
courts.'  He  emphasises  'the  fact  that  all  the  material 
arrangements  which  made  the  working  of  the  courts  and 
the  enactment  of  bylaws  necessary  stretch  right  up^to 
the  epoch  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  land  by  the 
early  English  settlers'  (op.  ciL  p.  187).  The  bylaws* 
proper  and  the  declaration  of  custom  by  sworn  men 
chosen  from  the  householders  formed  a  body  of  cus- 
tomary law  in  each  village ;  the  same  regulative  power 
existed  in  the  manor,  because  the  courts  represented  '  the 
common  necessities  of  the  rural  group  in  its  peculiar 
managenaent  of  champion  farming.' 

Men  chosen  to  do  special  work  by  the  community  are 
enumerated,  such  as  herdsmen,  shepherds,  swineherds, 
woodwards,  and  heywards — the  last  were  called  in  York- 
shire bylaw  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
hedges  or  fences  were  duly  placed  and  removed;  these 
are  all  probably  of  more  or  less  ancient  date.  The 
'  geref a,'  greave,  or  reeve,  belonged  to  Old  English  times  ; 

*  Bylaw,  the  law  of  a  6|f,  a  township.    The  derivation  of  the  word 
Iteelf  points  to  an  early  period. 
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his  early  duties  are  not  clearly  recorded,  but,  judged  by 
his  later  importance,  he  was  the  headman  of  the  town- 
ship, and  perhaps  also  the  thane's  steward,  not  necessarily 
servile.    He  was  the  forerunner  of  one  of  our  old  friends, 

J  the  *  reeve  and  four  men '  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
as  jurors  represented  the  township  at  the  hundred  court ; 
with  just  inference  Dr  Yinogradoff  carries  him  back  in 
a  similar  capacity  with  his  fellows  to  a  period  at  least 
before  Edward  the  Confessor.  *  The  elements  for  working 
the  inquest  juries  and  the  hundred  court  were  evidently 
in  existence,  and  more  or  less  in  shape,  before  the  day 
when  King  Edward  was  alive  and  dead.'  But  this  evi- 
dence of  the  English  origin  of  inquest  juries,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  hundredors,  is  still  maintained  by  Dr 
Yinogradoff  against  the  body  of  opinion  which,  some 
years  ago,  declared  that  the  sworn  inquest  is  found  to 
be  of  Frankish  birth.*  Prof.  Maitland  admitted  that 
England  might  possibly  not  be  ^  utterly  unprepared '  for 
its  introduction  at  the  Conquest;  and  these  later  argu- 
ments tend  to  show  that  the  admission  is  justly  called  for. 
In  the  same  way  we  get  glimpses  of  the  town-moot, 

yj  the  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  local  affairs,  here 
and  there  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  summoned  by  the 
reeve,  held  in  the  hall  of  the  chief  house  (the  ^  halimote ' 
of  jbhe  manor)  or  in  the  open  air,  attended  by  the  free- 
holders as  weU  as  the  unf ree,  the  '  nucleus  of  rural  ad- 
ministration.' 

'  We  may  suppose  that,  in  the  period  before  the  Conquest,  in 
ordinary  and  petty  cases,  the  f olkmote  of  the  township  not 
only  gave  its  economic  directions,  but  enforced  them  either 
directly  through  judgments  and  verdicts,  or  indirectly  by  the 
derived  authority  of  its  officers  and  servants '  (op.  cit.  p.  195). 

Some  may  say  this  is  debateable  ground,  but  the  cautious 
reasoning  carries  conviction.  The  humble  doings  of  the 
peasantry,  the  day  of  smaU  things,  in  thousands  of  quiet 
villages  all  over  the  land  in  the  matter  of  self-imposed 
laws,  are  appraised  by  Dr  Yinogradoff  at  a  higher  histori- 
cal value  than  by  some  of  his  legal  friends.t 

The  township,  on  account  of  its  natural  stability,  was 


\/ 
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«  Pollock  aad  M»ltland»  *  History  of  E&fflish  Law/  i,  119, 122. 

t  'History  of  English  Law,'  i,  612,  613;  'Domesday  and  Seyond,*  pp. 
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charged  by  the  shire  and  was  responsible  for  the  tribute 
due  to  the  Government,  whereof  each  shareholder  paid 
his  part ;  he  was  '  in  scot  and  in  lot  *  with  the  ^township. 
It  also  did  suit  to  the  hundred  court,  being  represented 
there  by  the  reeve  and  the  four  sworn  men,  to  help  in 
doing  justice.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the 
system  of  frank-pledge  was  introduced,  in  which  the  town- 
ship had  to  play  its  part,  answering  for  its  members  who 
were  *in  frank  pledge' ;  it  was  also  answerable  for  cer- 
tain crimes  and  for  the  hue  and  cry  to  pursue  the  trail 
of  stolen  cattle.  Such  were  some  of  its  growing  links 
with  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  something  of  the  connexion  of 
thane  and  lord  with  the  township.  Besides  the  early 
tribal  settlements,  the  fostering  care  of  king,  church, 
and  great  men  by  degrees  established  many  others 
which  no  doubt  felt  the  influence  of  personal  T^dlL  The 
principle  of  patronage  already  mentioned,  later  called  ^ 
conunendation,  brought  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks 
together.  Each  depended  on  the  other;  the  free  hus- 
bandman 'commended'  himself  to  the  more  powerful 
'hlaford,'.and  became  his  'man'*  in  return  for  defence 
or  help  of  various  kinds.  This  'commendation'  was 
sometimes  dissoluble ;  a  man  might  take  his  land  and 
re-commend  himself  to  another  lord;  but  latterly  that 
was  not  a  frequent  case.  Obligations  tended  to  become  ^ 
permanent;  at  the  close  of  the  Old  English  period  the 
practice  was  growing  '  into  a  lasting  lordship  over  men 
and  their  land.' 

Another  step  was  made  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  kiiigs 
granted  power  of  private  jurisdiction  to  local  lords,  by 
which  they  became  the  agents  for  dispensing  public  jus- 
tice in  petty  causes  and  disputes.  The  territorial  limits 
of  such  jurisdictions  included  both  freemen  with  higher 
rights  and  '  gebiirs '  or  peasants  with  mixed  rights ;  the 
lord's  rights  became  patrimonial,  and  besides  sojc  and  boc^ 
i.e.  cause  and  suit  (of  court),  included  the  dealing  with 
definite  classes  of  crimes  in  his  court.  Under  these  grants 
the  freemen,  formerly  direct  subjects  of  the  king,  be- 
came dependent  ratepaying  tenants  to  the  lords,  who 

*  Whence  also  the  expreeeiye  term  '  homage.*  See  Dr  MaitUnd*e  valu- 
4Me  aeoount  of  commendation  and  what  it  involved,  'Domeeday  and 
Beyond/  pp.  69-75. 
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were  thus  intermediate.  This  alienation  of  the  royal 
^  rights  over  villages  and  villagers  is  the  starting-point 
of  Prof.  Maitland  when  investigating  the  'growth  of 
seignorial  power'  and  the  processes  tending  towards 
the  creation  of  manors. 

The   rise    of    a    standing   military  order,   inevitable 
during  the  Danish  wars,  not  only  laid  burdens  towards 
its  support  on  the  people,  whose  militia  ('  f yrd ')  could 
J  not  suffice,  but  the  position  of  the  lower  freemen  became 

subordinate.  By  slow  degrees  their  early  part  as  fighting- 
men  was  exchanged  for  that  of  cultivators  and  labourers, 
while  that  of  the  thane  was  rising  in  importance  with 
the  new  duties  attached  to  his  estate.  Thus  '  commenda- 
tion,' the  gifts  of  royal  rights,  and  the  increase,  before  the 

'  Norman  period,  of  a  military  profession,  were  all  factors 
in  the  natural  growth  of  a  lordship  over  the  township. 
Some  economic  causes  were  also  intertwined. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  English  occupation  there 
were  great  landowners  as  well  as  the  small  joint-share- 
holders. The  king  possessed  very  large  tracts  ;  his  com- 
panions, earls  and  thanes,  and  men  high  in  rank  or  office, 
were  all  endowed  with  land ;  the  Church  also  soon  became 
a  great  landowner ;  bishops  and  abbots  exercised  lordship. 
To  fit  out  fresh  cultivators  of  an  estate,  capital  was  lent, 
and  cattle,  sheep,  and  com  sometimes  provided, '  with  the 
consequence  that  those  who  accepted  help  frequently 
lapsed  into  a  condition  of  dependency'  on  the  lenders. 
The  lords  followed  or  modified  the  same  general  methods 
of  agriculture,  and  were  linked  with  the  same  system  of 
/  dues  and  duties  on  the  land  as  the  open-field  community, 

/  an  economic  basis  which  '  made  it  more  easy  to  slide  from 
one  variety  into  the  other,  and  to  combine  tenures  of  dif- 
ferent origin  and  different  degrees  of  dependence  under 
one  and  the  same  lordship.' 

The  tribute  or  rent  was  largely  paid  in  kind.  It 
consisted  first,  of  customary  allowances  of  food  to  the 
lord  and  his  servants  when  journeying  through  his  estate 
(the  king's  royal  progresses  and  rights  of  purveyance  arose 
in  the  same  way);  secondly,  the  erection  of  bams  and  out- 
houses in  which  to  store  the  collected  produce  or  'farm' 
due  to  the  lord.  So  originated  the  '  barton '  and  the '  bere- 
wick,'  farmsteads  for  housing  the  barley  and  com,  and  the 
'herdwick,'  a  storehouse  for  dairy-produce,  which  later 
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formed  centres  for  subdivisions  of  manors.  Mr  Ballardf 
enquiring  what  were  *  the  vili  and  the  manor '  described 
in  Domesday-book,  concludes  that  a  berewick  of  that 
date  contained  demesne  land  and  villains,  and  was  a 
regular  manor,  except  that  it  had  no  hall*  When  the 
lord  had  his  own  demesne,  or  home-farm,  which,  after 
no  long  time  must  have  become  the  general  rule,  his 
house  and  farmstead  became  the  hall,  aula^  the  centre  of 
business  with  his  steward,  servants,  and  tenants.  In 
some  early  cases,  where  the  lord's  land  was  scattered  in 
strips  among  those  of  his  tenants  and  was  cultivated  by 
them  for  his  use,  under  the  term  of  *  gafol-earth,'  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  hall.  The  history  of  demesne 
land,  and  of  the  rents  and  services  attached  to  it,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  manor. 

In  a  regular  manor,  of  which  there  are  many  examples 
in  Domesday,  the  important  officer  was  the  reeve,  a 
description  of  whose  duties,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century,  is  extant ;  he  seems  to  have  combined  the  duties 
of  steward  and  attention  to  his  master's  interests  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  folk,  which  he  was  to 
respect.  Prof.  Yinogradoff  assumes  that  this  'gerefa' 
was  still  mainly  an  elective  local  officer,  a  headman, 
perhaps  dependent  on  the  lord,  but  not  his  mere  personal 
steward.  The  labourers  lived  on  ground  attached  to  the 
demesne.  In  early  times  many  of  these  had  been  slaves ; 
by  degrees  slaves  diminish,  and  free  workmen  appear; 
and  a  boor  class  of  mixed  elements  arose,  dwelling  on 
the  demesne  in  a  kind  of  hereditary  dependence,  some  of 
these  men  being  paid  for  their  labour  by  grants  of  small 
plots  of  land,  the  croft  or  the  toft. 

Much  is  learnt  of  Old  English  manorial  economy 
from  the  *  Rectitudines  singularum  personarum,'  a  trea- 
tise drawn  up  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  services  by 
which  each  man  holds  his  land  are  set  forth  for  a 
thane,  a  ^geneat'  (a  follower,  nearly  answering  to  the 
villain),  a  'gebiir,*  and  a  cottager  with  five  acres.  The 
"gebiir '  and  the  cotter  are  free  men,but  both  do  week-work, 
the  cotter  one  day  in  the  week,  the  *  gebtir '  usually  two 
days  a  week,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  day  during 
spring  and  harvest  (he  is  the  man  who  is  burdened  by 
Ids  debt  for  outfit  and  stock).  The  '  geneat '  renders  no 
Vol.  207.— iVb.  412.  L 
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week-work  but  helps  in  harvest ;  he  pays  *  gaf ol '  or  rent 
and  performs  services  as  a  messenger,  riding  and  carrying 
^  at  his  lord's  command.  The  thane  holds  his  land  by  mili- 
tary service,  the  trinoda  necesaitaa^  and  other  honourable 
duties.    Prof.  Maitland  sums  up  thu3 : 

'  The  lord  has  a  village ;  he  has  demesne  land  which  is  culti- 
vated for  him  by  the  labour  of  his  tenants ;  these  tenants  pay 
*'  gafol "  in  money  or  in  kind ;  some  of  them  assist  him  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  others  work  steadily  from  day  to  day ; 
in  many  particulars  the  extent  of  work  due  from  them  is 

ascertained.*    ('  Domesday  and  Beyond,'  p.  331.) 

•    •  •  ■        -  

As  to  the  origin  of  the  system,  Dr  VinogradofiTs  con- 
clusion is, 

/firstly,  that  the  manorial  system  arises  at  the  end  of  the 
Old  English  period,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  subjection 
\^  of  a  labouring  population  of  free  descent  to  a  military  and 
capitalistic  class;  and  secondly,  that  the.i)ersonal  authority 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  gradually  gaining  the  mastery 
over  a  rural  community  of  ancient  and  independent  growth.' 

Feudal  rule,  brought  into  England  by  the  Norman 
Conquest,  was  not  established,  roughly  speaking,  for 
about  a  century^  a  period  of  struggle  between  the  new 
principles  and  the  traditional  customs.  After  general 
recognition  followed  legal  elaboration  during  rather 
more  than  another  century,  closing  with  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.*  The  history  of  the  manor  shares  in  both 
these  phases.  The  assumption  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
that  all  land  in  England  was  held  in  a  kind  of  graduated 
ownership  from  the  king  downwards,  could  not,  without 
great  social  change,  be  fitted  on  to  the  somewhat  easy 
and  intermixed  state  of  tenures,  obligations,  and  services 
existing  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Men 
and  their  land  were  cut  to  suit  the  feudal  standard ;  and 
'people  had  now  to  look  not  so  much  to  their  time- 
honoured  associations  in  township,  hundred,  and  shire,  as 
1 , . , 

*  Authorities  fas  these  oenturies  abound,  chlef,smong  them  Domesday* 
book  and  the  Hundred  Bolls,  public  records ;  Glanville  and  Bracton»  the 
great  lawyers;  and  local  manorial  documents,  as  accounts,  'extents,'  and 
court-rolls,  which  exist  from  the  thirteenth  century  (a  few  accounts  date 
from  the  twelfth  century). 
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to  their  relations  of  personal  and  territorial  dependence/ 
The  lower  classes  especially  suffered  through  the  rough- 
shod apportionment  on  the  basis  of  services;  all  who 
rendered  agricultural  service,  whether  of  free  birth  or 
not,  were  assigned  to  the  class  of  villains, '  bordarii,'  and 
cottagers,  minor  distinctions  being  ignored. 

The  estate,  whether  large  or  small,  with  a  hall  or 
without  one,  a  piece  of  land  with  a  barton,  or  one  in 
possession  of  but  a  single  person — the  Norman  sur- 
veyors called  any  of  these  a  manor,  adopting  it  as  the 
unit  for  local  action ;  and  thus  came  about  the  succession 
to  the  old  economic  organisation,  which  was  the  essence 
of  conmiunal  and  manorial  existence  for  centuries  before 
and  after  the  Conquest.  Ideas  of  tenure  and  service 
were  now  to  prevail,  yet  could  not  cast  out  all  old 
practice  of  local  associated  responsibility.  The  uni- 
fopmity  of  the.  manorial  scheme  grew  with  succeeding 
generations,  through  subinfeudation  and  division  on  the 
one  hand,  through  assimilation  of  small  plots  and  various 
tendencies  to  increase  on  the  other.  The  township,  under 
the  French  name  '  viU,*  which  underlay  the  manor  (some- 
times the  manor  extended  over  several  townships,  but 
this  did  not  affect  the  principle)  went  on  with  its  func* 
tions ;  it  supplied  the  economic  organisation,  frank-pledge, 
watch  and  ward,  presentments,  local  assessment  of  taxes, 
and  sent  its  representatives  to  the  hundred  and  the  shire 
court.  The  protection  of  the  lord,  and  the  institution 
of  a  court,  with  local  jurisdiction,  under  his  apparent 
authority,  strengthened  the  combination  of  manor  and 
vill  with  mutual  advantages.  Varieties  occurred  in  the 
process  of  manorialisation.  A  very  large  vill  might 
contain  several  manors ;  fresh  villages  were  planted  from 
time  to  time ;  a  vill  might  possess  outlying  pieces  of  land 
in  a  neighbouring  vill ;  *  but  such  circumstances  adjusted 
themselves  in  course  of  time  to  a  system  which,  after  all, 
presented  some  elasticity. 

With  the  relation  of  the  lord  towards  his  superiors 
we  are  not  concerned;  the  legal  theory  of  the  feudal 
State  set  forth  by  Norman  lawyers  declares  the  lord 
to  be  sole  owner  within  his  manor,  and  derives  all  rights 

^  As  was  the  case  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  one  or  two  large  parishes 
near  London  till  a  few  years  ago.  Many  an  old  parish  represents  the  ancient 
township. 

I.  2 
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and  customs  from  his  private  ownership;  thd  old  fred^ 
holders  are  his  tenants  holding  under  hereditary  enfeoff- 
ment; the  possessions  of  the  imfree  tenants  belong  to 
him ;  they  have  no  rights  against  him  by  law  but  con- 
yj  tinue  their  customs  by  his  sufferance.  Some  of  the  con* 
sequences  of  this  evolution  to  ownership  and  husbandry 
and  to  social  life  may  be  briefly  set  forth  here.  The 
rights  of  the  lord  to  escheats,  wardship  of  infants,  proflt£( 
by  marriage  ('merchet*),  reliefs  on  entering  inherit" 
ance,  fines  and  amercements  are  well  known.  The  sur'- 
render  and  admittance  in  the  case  of  transfer  of  land 
by  villains  was  a  ceremony  invented  to  keep  up  the 
sense  of  superior  ownership ;  the  lord's  title  to  the  waste 
and  common  was  especially  vexatious  and  objectionable 
— are  there  not  some  troublesome  relics  of  this  at  the 
present  day?  But,  where  his  own  strips  of  arable  were 
intermixed  with  those  of  his  tenants,  he  generally 
submitted  to  the  customary  rules  and  practices.  The 
effect  of  manorial  rule  was  to  consolidate  and  bring  the 
holdings  of  the  tenants,  free  and  villain,  into  greater 
regularity  and  equality;  rules  of  succession  were  laid 
down  *  (some  of  ancient  usage)  which  checked  division, 
standard  hereditary  tenements  were  maintained.  The 
interest  of  the  lord  was  to  encourage  these  improvements, 
which  also  benefited  his  tenants. 

The  responsibiliiy  of  the  old  township  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  share  of  taxes  allotted  to  it,  a  communal 
liability  for  a  fixed  sum,  now  passed  to  the  manorial 
administration,  which  further  adapted  the  idea  to  the 
demand  for  labour  services  in  block  and  to  the  collection 
of  the  lord's  rents.  When  the  vill  as  a  community  thus 
'  farmed '  the  rents  of  the  lord,  the  arrangement  was  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  firma  burgi  of  the  boroughs 
and  walled  towns,  and,  like  those,  was  of  economic 
advantage  to  both  sides,  increasing  the  opportunities  of 
selF-govemment  by  the  vilL  The  reeve  had  a  difficult 
task  in  these  matters,  between  the  lord  on  one  hand  and 
the  electors  of  the  vill  on  the  other.  This  principle  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  community,  which  ran  through 
other  institutions,  was  recognised  by  the  Normans.    The 

*  The  origin  and  operation  of  *  Borough  English'  (succession  of  the 
youngest  son)  and  *Gkivelkind*  (equal  inheritance  of  all  the  children), 
which  existed  along  with  primogeniture,  should  here  be  noted. 
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manorial  vill,  as  a  whole,  was  required  to  perform  some 
duties  ;  it  could  be  amerced  ;  it  could  be  injured ;  it  could 
take  measures  as  to  property;  it  formed  a  compact 
judicial  group.  But,  as  it  was  a  g^wing  human  thing,  the 
jurists  have  been  bafiSed  in  seeking  a  definite  theory  of 
•  corporation '  or  otherwise  which  would  suit  its  descrip- 
tion. The  economist,  therefore,  has  his  way  in  applying  ^ 
to  it  *  a  rather  indistinct  theory  of  communal  share- 
holding developing  on  organic  lines/ 

The  services  required  on  a  medieval  manor  were  of 
course  chiefly  concerned  with  husbandry — ploughing  from 
sunrise  till  noon,  harrowing,  harvesting,  the  care  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  the  various  labours  allotted  to  the 
villagers  in  tasks  of  so  many  days  a  week  according  to 
custom  and  season.  The  lord  provided  a  bam  for  thresh- 
ing, a  mill  to  grind  the  com,  for  which  he  had  certain 
dues.  Other  services  went  to  the  erection  and  repair  of 
buildings,  the  repair  of  bridges  and  roads,  fencing, 
ditching,  drainage,  and  the  care  of  dykes,  such  work 
coming  under  the  head  of  manorial  duties;  also  the 
provision  of  horses  for  riding,  and  messengers,  horses  for 
burden  and  carts  for  the  harvest ;  in  short,  nearly  all  the 
necessities  of  country  life  in  times  of  increasing  civilisa- 
tion were  provided  within  '^the  community.  Crafts  are 
not  yet  heard  of,  but  bread  and  ale,  linen  and  cloth  are 
some  of  the  things  made ;  and  these  go  with  other  produce 

to  i>ay  the  rents.    Besides  the  rents  in  kind,  money  pay-  \ . 

ments  were  coming  into  use,  and  even  reckonings  of 
service  according  to  money  value,  although  actual  cur- 
rency was  as  yet  scarce.* 

Society  in  a  feudal  manor  consisted  of  the  three  classes 
of  villains,  freeholders,  and  manorial  servants.  The  slaves 
of  old  times  had  nearly  disappeared;  as  manumitted 
men  they  became  villains  personally  free  but  attached 
to  the  soiL  Villainage  was  a  complex  condition ;  '  there 
were  many  features  derived  from  the  status  of  free  men 
as  well  as  from  slavery.'  But  by  the  time  of  Bracton 
the  standing  of  villains  at  common  law  had  been  moulded 
out  of  various  materials  into  a  homogeneous  form ;  the 

*  The  chapter  on  *  Rural  Work  and  Bents,'  in  *  Villainage  in  Kngland,* 
contains  many  interesting  details  on  these  subjects.  Miss  Davenport's 
chapter  on  *The  Demesne,  1270-1307,'  gives  valuable  illustrations  from  a 
pii^die  manor  of  the  services,  proflt9,  and  expenses  during  that  perio4r 
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/  civil  disabilities  and  personal  subjection  characterise  all 
alike ;  it  is  'a  kind  of  serfdom  in  which  theoretical 
disabilities  are  mitigated  by  custom  and  practical  con- 
siderations.' Though  the  written  conceptions  of  villain- 
age look  black  enough,  and  some  disabilities  were  real,  wo 
must  look  on  another  side ;  *  the  very  root  *  of  villainage 
lay  in  the  impossibility  for  owners  and  lords  to  work 
their  dependents  at  their  will  and  pleasure/  the  safety  of 
the  villain  class  lay  in  the  authority  of  customary  law, 
which,  evolved  by  the  local  courts  themselves,  kept  close 
touch  with  the  development  of  the  common  law. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  medieval  courts  of 
the  manor,  this  distinctions  between  which,  until  recent 
historical  investigations,  have  not  been  clear  to  modem 
eyes.  Three  courts  were  held  at  regular  intervals.  The 
Court  Leet,  often  called  the  •  View  of  Frank-pledge,'  as  a 
communal  court,  was  a  committee  of  the  hundredors  of 
the  manor,  the  centre  of  local  jurisdiction;  it  was  a 
part  of  the  political  machinery,  and  thus  under  control 
of  the  State.  The  Court  Baron  was  a  feudal  and  collegiate 
court,  composed  of  the  free  tenants  or  suitors,  and  held 
by  the  lord  for  settlement  of  disputes  and  transfer  of 
property.  The  Court  Customary  was  entirely  communal, 
formed  of  both  free  and  villain  suitors,  who  acted  with 
the  lord's  steward  at  their  head;  it  was  they  who  de- 
clared the  ruling  customs,  were  the  members  of  inquests 
and  juries,  and  decided  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
communal  life.  These  manorial  courts  were  direct 
descendants  of  the  one  original  Old  English  Halimoto 
(Hall-moot),  from  which  they  all  branched  off. 

Apart  from  the  reasoning  on  each  part  of  manorial 
life  by  which  Prof.  Vinogradoff  supports  his  main  con- 
clusions, his  final  view  of  the  manorial  vill  towards  the 
^  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  should  impress  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  feudalism  a^  a 
mere  engine  for  oppression.  The  functions  of  the  manor, 
as  we  have  seen  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  mili- 
tary service,  are  all  organised  on  a  common  collective 
/  basis.  The  manor  does  not  appear;  it  is  the  vill.  The 
lord  does  not  represent  the  local  unit;  it  acts  through 

/  *  That  is,  *the  possession  of  land  by  base  agricultural  services.  The 
villain  was  primarily  a  peasant,  and  as  such  surrendered  by  feudal  conquest 
to  the  discretion  of  his  lord  and  the  protection  of  local  custom,* 
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a  '  commune '  of  its  members.  ConflsccttionSi  extortions, 
oppression  of  individuals  may  and  do  exist ; 

*  but  we  never  hear  of  a  single  manor  governed  as  an  estate  is 
governed  nowadays  by  the  single  will  and  disposition  of  the 
owner.  With  a  regularity  Which  presents  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  consistent  parcelling  up  of  the  country  into 
manors,  the  chief  traits  of  the  customary  self-government  of 
the  manorial  community  are  repeated  over  and  over  again ; 
surely  a  brilliant  expression  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal, 
not  with  the  varying  arrangements  of  private  ownership,  and 
not  with  the  arbitrary  sway  of  local  despots,  but  with  local 
forms  of  organisation,  whidi  are  worked  out  under  the  con* 
stant  pressure  and^  control  of  a  central  government,  and  on 
the  firm  ground  of  an  immemorial  tradition  of  communal 
action.'    ('  Growth  of  the  Manor,'  p.  861.) 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  an  open-eyed  student  of  history 
and  social  institutions.  To  pursue  the  story  of  the  manor 
further  would  be  to  follow  the  line  of  changes  in  its 
internal  economy  caused  by  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture, the  effects  of  the  rise  of  hand-  and  craft-work, 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  trade  on  the  position  and 
movement  of  the  members  of  the  community ; .  a  process 
of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  expanding  population. 
But  the  principles  on  which  it  stands  seem  now  to  be  clear. 
The  community  as  the  cell  of  English  life,  filling  the 
country  side,  supporting  the  parish  as  well  as  the  manor, 
the  germ  of  the  town  and  sometimes  of  the  city,  the  basis 
of  representative  action  through  grand  and  petty  juries, 
and  of  the  'commune*  borough  which,  along  with  the  shire, 
sent  its  members  to  the  Council  of  the  nation,  is  the  chief 
organ  of  that  local  self-government  to  which  England 
owes  so  much. 

A  knowledge  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  manor  for 
the  next  three  centuries  is  to  be  further  gleaned  from  the 
accounts,  *  extents,'  court-rolls,  and  later  surveys.  Bailiffs' 
accounts  of  some'  of  the  manors  held  by  ecclesiastical 
houses  are  earliest  found;  then  come  'extents*  and  surveys, 
taking  stock  of  tenants,  land,  and  values.  The  recorded 
proceedings  of  the  courts  date  from  the  thirteenth,  but 
more  plentifully  from  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  manorial  system.  Some  of  these  have  been 
printed ;  a  large  number  yet  remain  in  manuscript^  but 
are  yearly  coming  to  light  with  the  revival  of  intere9t^  in 
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constitutional  sociology.  Miss  Davenport,  an  American 
scholar,  has  done  good  service  in  this  direction ;  she  has 
taken  Fomcett,  a  single  manor  in  Norfolk  (a  district 
of  some  peculiarities),  and  has  not  merely  printed  the 
records  of  all  kinds  relating  to  it  that  her  extensive  search 
has  discovered,  but  has  made  an  exact  historical  and 
analytical  study  of  all  the  materials,  linking  it  on  through 
Domesday  to  general  history.  The  picture  of  internal 
economy  thus  displayed,  with  its  varying  advance  and 
decline  in  the  fortunes  both  of  lord  and  tenants,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  our  knowledge  of  manorial 
details  during  the  later  centuries. 

The  antiquarian  side  of  manorial  history  is  that 
chiefly  dealt  with  in  Mr  Honeys  book.  He  describes  in  a 
pleasing  manner  the  daily  life  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
manor;  he  discusses  farming  work,*  dietaries,  rights  of 
common,  procedure  of  courts,  and  other  incidents,  and 
gives  views  of  ancient  buildings,  which  are  necessary  to 
fill  in  the  picture  to  the  mind's  eye.  He  prints  at  length 
several  accounts,  'extents,'  and  extracts  from  miscel- 
laneous court-rolls;  and  adds  full  bibliographic  lists  of 
all  such  manuscript  records  existing  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  British  Museum,  Bodleian  Library,  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  other  less-known  places.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  volume. 

The  manorial  system  was  established  on  grounds  of 
mutual  interest  too  firm  not  to  endure  for  ages;  it  is 
found  in  formal  action,  more  or  less  modified,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  by  the  time  of  James  I 
the  break-up  of  the  system  was  accomplished  through 
natural  causes.  The  legal  disabilities  of  the  tenants  had 
ceased  or  been  abolished ;  the  lord  had  lost  his  court, 
though  the  Court  Leet  still  was  continued  in  many  places. 
It  is  even  still  existing  as  a  legal  relic  in  some  manors, 
a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Customs  of  various  kinds, 
rooted  in  habit,  long  kept  their  force,  such  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  grind  com  at  the  lord's  mill,  and  the  lord's  claim 
upon  waste ;  the  manor  with  its  noanor-house  .and  relics 
of  customary  rights  remained,  and  still  remain,  the 
merely  territorial  estate  of  a  private  individual  owner 
without  the  aid  of  his  '  men '  to  administer  it. 

*  In  connexion  with  this,  Mr  Ballard's  chapter  en  *  The  Stock :  Eleventh 
Century  Funning,'  4Qte9  gathered  (roqi  Don^esdi^y,  e^.,  should  ftlso  b^  ree4« 
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Art.  VII.— LORD  BEAOONSFIELD'S  NOVELS. 

1.  The  Centenary  Edition  of  Lord  BeaconafieUTs  earlier 
Novels.  Edited,  with  biographical  introduction,  by 
Lucien  Wolf.    London :  Moring.    Vols,  i-ni,  1904-5. 

2.  Benjamin  Disraeli :  an  unconventional  Biography.  By- 
Wilfrid  Meynell.    London :  Hutchinson,  1903. 

3.  Disraeli:  a  study  in  Personality  and  Ideas.  By  Walter 
SicheL    London :  Methuen,  1904. 

Iris  notvery  easy  to  allot  to  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  novels  their 
exact  position  in  public  estimation.  They  are  not  of  the 
type  of  literature  known  as  *  popular.'  Their  circulation 
is  probably  restricted  to  politicians,  literary  students,  and 
those  who  have  the  *  Dizzy  instinct.'  In  the  judgment  of 
a  great,  perhaps  the  greater,  number  of  readers,  these 
novels  are  nothing  but  Jewish  splendour,  literary  fire- 
works, incomprehensible  jargon.  To  almost  all  women 
they  are  sealed  volumes;  few  have  conscientiously  at- 
tempted their  perusaL  But  the  faithful  remain ;  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  consider  wherein  for  them  lies  the 
attraction  and  the  power. 

The  latest  edition  appears  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  author's  birth.  In  1853  Lord  Beacons- 
field  gave  his  authority  to  an  issue  of  his  works  in  which 
much  of  the  earlier  writings  was  amended  or  expunged. 
Whether  it  is  wise  to  republish  what  was  then  deliber- 
ately suppressed  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Nobody,  however, 
will  deny  that  the  introductory  matter  supplied  by  Mr 
Lucien  Wolf  is  full  of  interest  and  information ;  and  all 
that  there  is  to  know  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
books  is  now  within  reach  of  the  public.  That  the  '  Dizzy 
instinct*  is  still  active  may  be  gathered  from  the  welcome 
accorded  to  Mr  Meynell's  'unconventional  biography.' 
The  book  is  well  named;  it  is  less  a  biography  than  a  wide 
ramble  through  the  whole  domain  of  Disraelian  legend. 
It  is  a  disconnected  series  of  anecdotes  and  records  after 
the  manner  of  'Disraeli  and  his  Day,'  by  Sir  William 
Fraser,  who,  by  the  way,  receives  little  fiattery  in  these 
pages  beyond  that  of  imitation.  Sir  William  wrote  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard ;  Mr  Meynell  claims  to  be  no 
more  than  a  collector  and  reporter.  One  sometimes 
doubts  whether  his  versioq  of  a  familiar  st;ory  is  the  true 
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one,  and  occasionally  one  is  inquisitive  as  to  his  authority ; 
his  tendency  to  be  facetious  is  not  wholly  agreeable,  nor 
are  his  comments  invariably  in  good  taste ;  yet  his  book 
remains  a  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  of  the  fascination 
which  his  theme  exercises  over  the  true  disciples, 

Mr  Sichel's  volume  is  a  stronger  and  more  brilliant 
piece  of  work.  It  does  not  aim  at  biography;  it  is  an 
essay  on  the  character  and  ideas  of  Disraeli,  describing, 
in  a  series  of  chapters,  his  personality  and  analysing  his 
views  on  democracy,  the  Church,  monarchy,  the  colonies, 
and  a  variety  of  other  subjects.  Mr  Sichel  is  enthusiastic ; 
he  is  by  no  means  without  the '  imaginative  quality/  to  the 
possession  of  which  he  ascribes  much  of  his  heroes  great- 
ness; but,  if  his  natural  sympathies  and  the  *  noble  pleasure 
of  praising  *  sometimes  carry  him  too  far  and  lead  him  to 
forget  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  8ide,'we  may  reflect 
that  there  are  plenty  of  people  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
We  have  no  intention  to  review  these  books,  which  were 
published  some  time  ago.  We  refer  to  them  only  as 
works  which  in  many  ways  illustrate  the  novels,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  we  now  pass. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  classify  novels  as  political,  romantic, 
historical,  sporting,  society.  How  should  we  describe  the 
books  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  wrote  ?  To  answer  that 
question  it  would  be  convenient  to  know  how  he  himself 
looked  upon  them.  He  once  offered  to  g^ve  to  one  of  his 
private  secretaries  whichever  of  the  series  he  preferred. 
The  secretary  exhibited  the  advantage  of  a  diplomatic 
training  and  asked  for  the  one  Lord  Beaconsfield  him- 
self liked  best ;  and  he  received  *  Henrietta  Temple.-  Now 
'Henrietta  Temple'  is  nothing  but  a  love  story — that 
indeed  is  its  subtitle — devoted  to  the  ardent  passions  of 
a  young  couple.    We  shall  hear  more  of  this  presently. 

*  Vivian  Grey '  (1826-27),  which  the  author  afterwards 
described  as  a  boy's  book,  was  indeed  what  most  boys' 
books  are,  a  collection  of  first  impressions  in  which 
autobiography  undesignedly  usurps  the  place  of  imagina- 
tion,* inspired  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  tell  the  world 
what  the  writer  thinks  of  life,  and  the  dramatic  manner 


*  *  Of  course  I  have  no  intention  of  denying  that  these  volumes  are,  In 
a  very  great  degree,  founded  on  my  own  observation  and  experience,' 
Letter  to  Jordan,  quoted  by  Mr  Wolf,  op,  cU,  ii,  306* 
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in  which  he  would  like  to  toneh  it  up.  'Contarini 
Fleming  *  (1832)  was  written'  with  the  declared  object  of 
portraying  the  ^  development  and  formation  of  the  poetic 
character/  ^Yenetia'  (1837)  is  a  sketch  of  the 'Characters 
of  Byron  and  Shelley.  ^Coningsby'  (1844)  and  *  Sybil' 
(1845)  are  avowedly  political  novels ;  the  former,  Disraeli 
tells  us,  was  *  conceived  and  partly  executed  amidst  the 
glades  and  galleries  of  Deepdene/  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Young  England  party,  of  whom  the  last  representative 
has  lately  passed  away  in  John,  Duke  df  Rutland,  the 
Henry  Sydney  of  the  story. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  says  elsewhere  that  the  'main 
purpose '  of  •  Coningsby '  was  •  to  vindicate  the  just  claims 
of  the  Tory  party  to  be  the  popular  confederation  of  the 
country,'  and  to  show  that  'Toryism  was  not  a  phrase 
but  a  fact.'  Herein  he  takes  occasion  to  elaborate  his 
views  upon  his  own  race. 

'The  Jews  were  looked  upon  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  an  ac- 
cursed race,  the  enemies  of  God  and  man,  the  especial  foes  of 
Christianity.  No  one  "in  those  days  iiaused  to  reflect  that 
Christianity  was  founded  by  the  Jews ;  that  its  divine  Author, 
in  His  human  capacity,  was  a  descendant  of  King  David;  that 
his  doctrines  avowedly  were  the  completion,  not  the  change, 
of  Judaism ;  that  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  whose  names 
men  daily  invoked^and  whose  volumes  they  embraced  with 
reverence,  were  all  Jews ;  that  the  infallible  throne  of  Borne 
itself  was  established  by  a  Jew;  and  that  a  Jew  was  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  Asia.  In  vindicatmg 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be  the  per- 
petual regenerator  of  man,  the  wriiter  thought  the  tin^ei  had 
arrived  when  som^  attempt  should  ,be  made  to  do  justice  to 
the  race  which  had  founded  Christianity^' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  '  Tancred '  he  has  developed 
the  views  first  intimated  in '  Coningsby ' ;  that  no  one  has 
attempted  to  refute  them ;  nor  is  refutation  possible. 
Sidonia  the  Jew,  is  one  of  his  most  striking  characters, 
and  one  which  he  evidently  drew  with  delight. 

'Sybil'  is  very  much  *a  novel  with  a  purpose* — to 
describe  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  to  elucidate  social 
problems.  'Lothair,'  the  greatest  of  all  his  books,  had 
the  Church  for  its  principal  theme ;  but  it  may  be  claimed 
primarily  as  the  most  brilliant  'society  novel'  in  existence. 
'Endymion/  the  last  of  all,  was  only  undertaken  as  an 
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amusement  in  old  age,  and  deals  with  the  many  aspects 
of  life  which  had  been  his  constant  study  and  interest. 
It  will  be  agreed  therefore  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  fiction 
covered  the  widest  range ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
peculiar  arts  he  employed  to  adorn  each  topic. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lord  John  Manners  was  the 
Lord  Henry  Sydney  of  'Coningsby.'    This  leads  to  the 
question,  to  what  extent  were  his  characters  intended  to 
represent  individuals  in  real  life  ?    Lord  Bowton  used  to 
relate  how,  upon  the  appearance  of  ^  Endymion,'  Queen 
Victoria  sent  a  message  requesting  that  she  might  be  sup- 
plied with  a  key  to  the  characters.    The  reply  was  that  all 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  characters  were  imaginary  and  repre- 
sented no  particular  persons.    This  ought  to  be  conclu- 
sive ;  but  it  would  be  less  puzzling  if  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  assume  that  he  professed  his  characters  to  be  types, 
not  portraits.    The  Lord  Cadurcis  of  *  Yenetia  'i  is  obvi- 
ously Lord  Byron.    In  the  preface  the  author  says  that 
in  the  following  pages  he  has  attempted  '  to  shadow  forth 
two  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined  spirits  that  have 
adorned  these  our  latter  days.'    When  his  mother  dies, 
Cadurcis  exclaims,  *  God  has  only  given  me  one  friend  in 
this  world,  and  there  she  Ues ' ;  which  was,  in  effect,  the 
cry  of  Lord  Byron  when  his  dog  expired.    In  fact  the 
identity  is  admitted.    Another  portrait  which  readers 
think  they  recognise  is  that  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  the 
Cardinal  Orandison  of  'Lothair,'  probably  because  the 
cardinal  in  the  book  is  an  ascetic,  and  in  the  midst  of 
profusion  makes  his  « banquet  of  dry  toast' ;  people  knew 
that  Cardinal  Manning  was  extremely  thin,  and  assumed 
that  he  was  a  small  eater.    In  the  preface,  however,  we 
read  that  the  '  secession  of  Dr  Newman  dealt  a  blow  to 
the  Church  of  England  under  which  it  still  reels ' ;  so  that 
the  inspiration  may  be  as  much  that  of  Newman  as  of 
Manning.    The  Duke  in  *  Lothair  * — so  great  a  noble  as  to 
require  no  distinguishing  patronymic — ^is,  by  tradition, 
the  Duke  of  Abercom,  a  patrician  scarcely  less  fastidious 
than  his  progenitor,  who  gave  instruction  that  the  house- 
maids should  wear  kid-gloves  when  they  [handled  the 
sheets  of  his  bed.     Mr  Putney  Giles  was  supposed  to  be 
Mr  Padwick,  the  friend  of  all  dukes  in  debt ;  and  so  on. 

In  'Coningsby,'  Lord  Hertford  as  Lord  Monmouth, 
ftpd  Mr  Orpl^er  as  Eigby,  were  represented  to  contempor- 
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aries  in  no  more  flattering  spirit  than  was  the  former  by 
Thackeray  in  •  Vanity  Fair/  or  the  latter  when  Macaulay 
reviewed  his '  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.'  As  to '  Tancred,' 
there  is  a  story  of  a  noble  lord  who  once  discussed  the 
novels  with  Lord  Beaconsfleld  in  a  train ;  he  said,  '  I 
often  wonder  what  became  of  Tancred  after  his  friends 
found  him  on  the  Mount  of  Olives ' ;  to  which  came  the 
reply,  'he  is  sitting  opposite  to  you  at  the  present 
moment.'  Myra's  husband  in  'Endymion'  plainly  sug- 
gests Napoleon  III;  and  St  Barbe  is  taken  to  bo 
Thackeray — in  the  last  case  a  spiteful  form  of  satire 
which  Lord  Beaconsfleld  seldom  put  in  use«  Mr  Sichel, 
however,  suggests  Hayward.  Colbum,  the  editor  of  the 
first  novels,  deliberately  *  puffed '  them  by  publishing  keys 
to  the  characters ;  but  on  the  whole  the  author  may  be 
said  to  have  confessed  to  nothing  from  the  outset  beyond 
a  method  of  transforming  types  of  living  people  into 
creatures  of  his  own  imagination. 

To  appreciate  Disraeli's  status  as  a  novelist  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recollect  certain  facts  connected  with  his  private 
life.  It  is  often  alleged  that  the  fame  of  his  books  was 
due  to  his  political  position.  This  was  not  so ;  Disraeli 
did  not  enter  Parliament  until  1837,  by  which  time  more 
than  haU  his  novels,  down  to  and  including  '  Henrietta 
Temple,'  had  already  appeared.  '  Bom  in  a  library,'  ho 
says,  'what  most  attracted  my  musing,  even  as  a  boy, 
was  the  elements  of  our  political  parties.'  In  youth  ho 
travelled  much  and  fell  under  that  spell  of  the  East 
which  reveals  itself  again  and  again  in  his  tales.  His 
letters  from  abroad  are  invaluable ;  they  exhibit  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  domestic  affections,  the  per- 
fect candour  of  his  affectations,  his  sublime  self-confi- 
dence, his  soaring  ambition.  Appearance  is  often  part 
of  an  author's  stock-in-trade.  How  did  he  present  him- 
self to  the  world  ? 

*  1  am  sorry  to  say  (he  writes  in  1880)  my  hair  is  coming  off 
just  at  the  moment  it  had  attained  the  highest  perfection, 
and  was  universally  taken  for  a  wig,  so  that  I  am  obliged  to 
let  the  women  puU  it  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Somebody 
recommends  me  cocoanut-oil ;  but  supix>se  it  turns  it  grey,  or 
blue,  or  green?* 

He  loaded  himself  with  chains  and  rings  and  perfumes ; 
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he  is  somewhere  described  as  wearing  crimson  trousers 
adorned  with  gold  braid,  and  white  gloves  with  his 
rings  outside.  When  he  goes  yachting  at  Malta  his 
costume  consists  of 

'a  blood-red  shirt,  with  silver  studs  as  big  as  shillings,  an 
immense  scarf  for  girdle,  full  of  pistols  and  daggers,  red  cap, 
red  slippers,  broad  blue*striped  jacket  and  trowsers.' 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  was  done  without 
a  purpose ;  he  was  playing  a  game.  His  popularity  seems 
to  have  been  in  exact  measure  with  his  eccentricity.  He 
receives  five  invitations  to  dinner  in  the  course  of  one 
promenade ;  he  elects  to  dine  with  the  73rd  Regiment, 
and  arrives  in  an  Andalusian  dress.  *  After  such  buffoon- 
eries,' he  writes, '  I  need  not  add  that  I  continue  tolerably 
welL'     Again  from  Malta  he  writes : 

*  To  govern  men  you  must  either  excel  them  in  their  accom^ 
plisbments  or  despise  them.  Clay  does  one;  I  do  the  other; 
and  we  are  both  equally  popular.  Affectation  tells  here  even 
better  than  wit. .  Yesterday,  at  the  racket^court,  sitting  in 
the  gallery  among  the  strangers,  the  ball  entered  and  lightly 
struck  me,  and  fell  at  my  feet.  I  picked  it  up,  and  observing 
a  young  rifleman  excessively  stiff,  I  humbly  requested  him  to 
forward  its  passage  into  the  court,  as  I  really  had  never 
thrown  a  ball  in  my  life.  This  incident  has  been  the  general 
subject  of  conversation  at  all  the  messes  to-day.' 

No  wonder !  If  this  be  not  enough  to  silence  the  critics 
who  see  no  humour  shining  through  the  pomp  of  the 
social  pageantries  of  his  fiction,  let  them  follow  him 
when  he  visits  the  Governor  of  Cadiz,  whom  he  finds 
sitting  over  some  prints  of  Algiers  and  of  the  London 
fashions  for  June. 

'  I  ventured  to  inform  his  excellency  that  the  group  of  gentle- 
men were  personages  no  less  eminent  than  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
and  his  two  principal  conseiUera  d'etat.  He  insinuated  scepti- 
cism. •  •  t  I  renewed  my  arguments  to  prove  the  dress  to  be 
Moorish.  He  calls  a  mademoiselle  to  translate  the  inscrip- 
tioii,  but  this  only  proves  they  were  "  fashions  for  June." 
"  At  Algiers,"  I  add.  He  gives  a  look  of  pious  resignation, 
and  has  bowed  to  the  ground  every  night  since  that  he  has 
met  me.' 

After  these  and  divers  other  adventures  he  returns  to 
London,  where    he  dines  with    Lady  Blessington   and 
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becomes  D^Orsay's  intimate  friend.  He  hmits, '  riding  an 
Arabian  mare,  which  I  nearly  killed ' — a  prospect  which 
one  would  have  expected  to  find  reversed.  *  I  live  solely 
on  snipes,  and  ride  a  great  deaL'  He  dines  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  meets '  young  Gladstone.  ,  •  •  Bather 
dull;  but  we  had  a  swan,  very  white  and  tender  and 
stuffed  with  tru£9es.    The  best  company  there.' 

About  this  time  he  produced  his  *  Revolutionary 
Epick.'  Somebody  has  described  him,  with  his  pale  face, 
raven  curls,  and  glittering  raiment,  reading  his  work  to  a 
chosen  audience  in  a  lady's  drawing-room;  but  neither 
his  enthusiasm  nor  his  curls  could  redeem  the  poem  from 
admitted  failure.  In  spite  of  his  obvious  self-reliance  he 
now,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  published '  Contarini  Fleming ' 
(1832)  anonymously.  Its  appearance  made  no  immediate 
mark;  but  Groethe  and  Beckford  presently  sent  their 
unsolicited  opinions  to  the  mysterious  author ;  and  Heine 
wrote  a  criticism  of  which  the  recipient  declared  'any 
writer  might  be  justly  proud." 

That  he  was  not  losing  confidence  is,  indeed,  manifest. 
In  1833  he  attended  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  Macaulay  admirable  (runs  his  comment) ;  but,  between  our- 
selves, I  could  floor  them  all.  ...  I  was  never  mdre  con- 
fident of  anything  than  that  I  could  carry  eveiything  before 
me  in  that  House.* 

He  entered  Parliament,  not  as  a  young  and  unknown 
apprentice,  but  as  a  literary  and  social  celebrity;  not 
living  in  the  centre  of  society — that  was  to  come  with  his 
subsequent  conquests — but  so  far  intimate  with  importfmt 
personages  as  to  be  the  comi>anion  of  Lord  Lyx^dhurst 
when  the  ex-Chancellor  hastened  to  pay  hi^  respects  to 
his  new  sovereign — an  episode  which  is  turned  to  memor- 
able use  in  '  Sybil.' 

This  excursion  has  been  made  in  order  to  localise 
Disraeli's  position  in  literature  and  society  before  he 
broke  ground  in  Parliament.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him, 
as  Mr  Morley  has  said  of  Addison,  that  he -rose  or  fell 
from  the  ranks  of  literature  to  those  of  politics,  because 
it  seems  to  have  been  inevitable  that  he  should  embrace 
both  professions ;  but  he  brought  his  literary  reputation 
into  politics  as  did  Mr  Morley  in  another  degree.  His 
subsequent  writings  were  only  assisted  by  the  interest 
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attaching  to  any  work  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  Minister 
of  State  or  any  other  prominent  politician. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  books  and  consider  them 
seriatim.  *  Vivian  Grey '  was  the  first  inevitable  explosion 
of  a  highly-charged  intellect.  Disraeli  was  a  youth  of 
twenty.  At  his  father's  house  he  had  met  and  conversed 
Mdth  men  distinguished  in  literature  and  concerned  with 
public  affairs;  with  Rogers,  with  John  Murray,  with 
Crof  ton  Croker.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  world ;  his 
knowledge  of  life  was  perhaps  precocious.  At  this  period 
of  his  career  he  was  intended  for  a  legal  profession ;  and 
for  three  years  he  had  been  a  reluctant  and  yet  a  diligent 
apprentice  in  a  solicitor's  office.  But  Vivian  Grey's  views 
upon  a  lawyer's  prospects  are  sufficiently  suggestive. 

'The  bar  (he  says),  pooh  I  Law  and  bad  jokes  till  we  are 
forty,  and  then,  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  the  prospects 
of  gout  and  a  coronet.  Besides,  to  succeed  as  an  advocate  I 
must  be  a  great  lawyer ;  and  to  be  a  great  lawyer  I  must  give 
up  my  chances  of  being  a  great  man.' 

To  be  a  great  man  he  was  determined ;  and  that  speedily. 
What  was  his  immediate  ambition  is  not  obvious.  A 
snob  in  the  ordinary  sense  he  never  was.  He  revered 
the  aristocracy  as  an  institution;  and,  as  his  writings 
prove,  he  believed  in  its  immense  power  in  the  State- 
He  sought  the  society  of  the  great  because  they  repre- 
sented action  and  government,  and  therefore  power.  He 
had  the  oriental  love  of  colour  and  sumptuous  living. 
Later  in  life  he  moved  in  the  stateliest  society  of  England ; 
but  he  never  ranked  its  members  with  children  of  his 
own  race.  Literary  success  undoubtedly  attracted  him, 
witness  his  appreciation  of  Byron's  fame  in  'Venetia.' 
To  make  life  vivid ;  to  be  *  in  the  movement ' ;  this  was 
his  desire ;  but  if,  at  the  outset,  he  plunged  into  peerages 
and  palaces,  it  was  in  search  of  interest,  not  by  reason  of 
vulgar  social  aspiration. 

Vivian  Grey  is  young  Disraeli  as  surely  as  Mr  Grey  is 
Isaac  Disraeli.  In  the  course  of  the  story,  Vivian  has  an* 
amazing  midnight  encounter  with  a  married  lady  in  one 
of  the  corridors  of  Lord  Carabas'  castle.  She  is  passion- 
ately in  love  with  him,  and  complains  that  he  is  in  love 
with  nobody  but  himself ;  *  and  truly,'  she  goes  on, '  when 
I  do  gaze  upon  your  radiant  eyes ;  and  truly  when  I  da 
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look  upon  your  luxuriant  curls' — ^and  here  the  lady's 
small  white  hand  played  like  lightning  through  Vivian's 
dark  hair ;  •  and  truly  when  I  do  remember  the  beauty  of 
your  all-perfect  form,  I  do  not  deem  your  self -worship  is 
false  idolatry ' — ^which  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  r61e  for 
which  the  young  man  felt  an  inclination.    The  first  part 
of  the  book  is  social  and  political.    Vivian  Grey  has  been 
to  school — and  here  Disraeli's  school  experiences  are  faith- 
fully recorded — ^and  he  is  now  craving  for  a  career.    He 
meets  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  at  his  father's  house  and 
seizes  his  opportunity.    He  starts  with  the  odd  comment 
that  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  astonished  that  such  a 
man  as  his  lordship  should  be  the  guest  of  such  a  man  as 
our  hero's  father ;  which  is  a  little  hard  on  Isaac  Disraeli, 
Lord  Carabas  was  a  great  peer  and  a  Cabinet  Minister ; 
and  Vivian  does  not  let  him  escape.     He  concludes  a 
brilliant  and  ingratiating  display  by  recommending  to 
the  fascinated  noble  a  recipe  for  tomahawk  punch.    Next 
morning  he  calls  to  deliver  it,  having  invented  something 
appropriate : '  to  every  bottle  of  still  champagne,  one  pint 
of  curaQoa.'    The  peer's  eyes  glistened,  we  are  told ;  and 
Vivian's  conquest  was  assured.     The  second  and  third 
parts  have  no  connexion  with  the  first.    Plot  was  im- 
material; the  author's  object  was  to  air  his  opinions 
and  illustrate  them;  but,  with  all  its  defects,  the  book 
was  at  once  recognised  as  something  outside  the  common 
order,    *  To  enter  high  society,'  so  runs  one  of  his  obiter 
dictOf  'a  man  must  have  either  blood,  millions,  or  a 
genius ' ;  he  clearly  relied  upon  the  last. 

'The  Young  Duke'  was  published  in  1829,  when 
Disraeli  was  twenty-five  years  old.  In  the  preface, 
written  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  he  observes  that 
*  young  authors  are  apt  to  fall  into  affectation  and  con- 
ceit, and  the  writer  of  this  work  sinned  very  much  in 
this  respect.'  He  does  not  appear  to  have  attached  much 
importance  to  the  book,  nor  is  it  generally  regarded  with 
great  esteem ;  yet  it  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  lacks 
the  intimacy  with  the  world  and  the  matured  power 
which  distinguish  *  Lothair ' ;  but  in  these  pages  the  boy 
is  father  to  the  man.  There  is,  of  course,  much  omate- 
ness  and  exaggeration.  The  young  duke's  profusion  is 
magnificent ;  he  must  have  an  '  ample  allowance  for  the 
extraordinary  necessaries  of  life.'  He  gives  a  supper- 
VoL  207.— No.  412.  M 
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party :  '  Let  me  die  eating  ortolans  to  the  sound  of  slow 
music/  exclaims    the    author,  enamoured   of   his    own 
creation.    Meanwhile,  Disraeli  had  formed  decided  views 
upon  women  who  are  *  energetic  without  elegance,  active 
without  grace,  and  loquacious  without  wit;  mistaking 
I'aillery  for  badinage  and  noise  for  gaiety ' ;  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  *  there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  the 
love  of  two  beautiful  women ' — a  htmian  relation  of  which 
the  existence  has  since  been  pronounced  impossible  by 
Herr  Nordau  and  Mr  W.  H.  Mallock.    And  he  sums  up 
another  character  as  '  proud  as  a  peer  with  a  new  title  or 
a  baronet  wiUi  an  old  one/    Upon  the  House  of  Lords  he 
makes  two  comments:  one,  that  'the  Lords  do  not  en- 
courage wit  and  so  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  pertness ' ; 
the  other,  that  *  a  man  may  speak  very  well  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  fail  very  completely  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     There  are  two  distinct  styles  requisite;  and  I 
intend  in  the  course  of  my  career,  if  I  have  time,  to  give 
a  specimen  of  both.   In  the  Lower  House,  *'  Don  Juan  *'  may 
perhaps  be  our  model;  in  the  Upper  House,  ''Paradise 
Lost " ' — a  bold  undertaking  gallantly  fulfilled.    Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  book,  then,  it  cannot  be  con- 
demned as  commonplace. 

The  novels  which  occupied  the  succeeding  years, 
*  Contarini  Fleming '  (1832)  and  •  Alroy '  (1833),  are  mainly 
the  outcome  of  his  Eastern  experiences  and  his  absorbing 
reflections  and  aspirations. .  We  pass  on  to  '  Henrietta 
Temple '  (1837).  Here  we  have  the  customary  gambling 
scene,  duel,  and  arrest  for  debt,  with  plenty  of  worldly 
wisdom.  '  I  have  spent  a  fortune,'  says  Lord  Castlefyshet 
when  he  hears  of  some  great  deed  of  philanthropy  ;  '  but, 
thank  Heaven,  it  was  on  myself.*  But  it  is  the  love 
element  which  prevails,  *  There  is  no  love  but  love  at 
first  sight,*  exclaims  the  author ;  '  that  passion,  compared 
to  .  whose  delights  all  the  other  gratifications  of  our 
naiure,  wealth  and  power  and  fame,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cancie.'  Henrietta*s  garden  and  her  passion  for  flowers ; 
the  simple  frugal  farmstead  where  the  hero  lives  in 
hiding  to  be  near  her — thede  are  painted  with  a  loving 
hand  which  shows  that,  if  he  revelled  in  gorgeous  palaces, 
he  was  not  incapable  of  appreciating  the  quietness  and 
beauty  of  a  sequestered  life. 

'  Yenetia,*  which  also  appeared  iu  1837,  is  essentially 
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PL  sad  tale.  Amongst  the  moumf  al  reflections  scattered 
about  is  this,  that  *  want  of  money  or  want  of  love  lies 
at  the  bottom' of  all  our  griefs/  And  there  is  the  startling 
outburst  of  bitterness  which  follows  the  account  of  the 
death  of  the  mother  of  Cadurcis  : 

' .  •  •  that  mournful  truth  tiiat  after  aU  we  hare  no  friends  that 
we  can  depend  upon  in  this  life  but  our  parents.  ...  As  for 
women  .  •  •  who  has  not  learnt  that  the  bosom  on  which  we 
have  reposed  with  idolatry  all  our  secret  sorrows  and  san- 
guine hopes,  eventually  becomes  the  very  heart  wMch  exults 
in  our  misery  and  bafQes  our  welfare?  .  .  .  Where  are  the 
choice  comi)anions  of  our  youth  ?  .  .  •  Even  in  this  incou- 
stant  life,  nothing  changes  like  the  heart.  Love  is  a  dream 
and  friendship  a  delusion.' 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not  without  his  sombre  moments. 

So  much  for  the  earlier  novels.  Now  come  those  five 
which  the  public  knows  best,  or  ignores  least — '  Conings- 
by'  (1844),  'Sybir  (1845),  *Tancred'  (1847),  'Lothair' 
(1870),  and  'Endymion,'  which  appeared  in  the  short 
intervSed  between  his  political  defeat  and  his  death.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  dedicated  *  Lothair  *  to  the  Duke  of  Aumale, 
and  in  doing  so  he  wrote  a  preface  which  is  worth 
reading,  even  for  those  who  dislike  his  tales.  In  ex- 
plaining much  that  is  of  personal  and  historic  interest, 
he  relates  the  origin  of  his  trilogy,  *  Coningsby,'  *  Sybil,' 
and  *  Tancred.'  In  the  days  when  he  was  closely  allied 
with  the  Toung  England  party — and  he  specially  names 
George  Smythe  (Lord  Strangford)  and  Henry  Hope,  of 
Deei>dene — he  was  urged  to  put  into  literary  form  the 
views  upon  religious,  social,  and  political  affairs  which 
it  was  their  purpose  tb  propagate. 

The  inspiration  of  his  work  was  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land. His  theory  was  that  the  natural  rulers  were  the 
aristocracy,  supported  by  the  people.  It  is  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  slavish 
admiration  for  British  rank.  *  Ancient  lineage  I '  exclaims 
Mr  Millbank.  '  I  never  heard  of  a  peer  with  an  ancient 
lineage  .  •  •  the  thirty  years*  Wars  of  the  Boses  freed  us 
from  these  gentlemen.'  Disraeli  himself,  with  or  without 
justice,  was  intensely  proud  of  his  Castilian  pedigree ;  he 
once  informed  an  audience  that  his  own  descent  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  Cavendish.    Upon  another  occasion 

u  2 
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he  dismissed  the  pretensions  to  ancestry  on  the  part  of 
some  peer  with  a  curt  '  Who  is  he  ?  My  ancestors  con- 
versed with  the  Queen  of  Sheha.*  And  he  was  no  uncom- 
promising defender  of  the  order.  He  does  not  spare  Lord 
Monmouth  or  Lord  Mamey.  He  never  screened  a  sham 
nor  palliated  cant.  *  Cant/  he  says  in  '  The  Young  Duke/ 
'  is  nothing  more  than  the  sophistry  which  results  from 
attempting  to  account  for  what  is  unintelligible  or  to 
defend  what  is  improper.'  With  what  is  known  as  the 
middle  class,  Disraeli  never  greatly  concerned  himself; 
his  talk  is  always  of  the  peerage  or  the  poor.  So  early 
as  in  •  Vivian  Grey '  comes  a  reference  to  '  the  son  of  toil, 
who,  turning  in  his  bed  at  night,  curses  his  lord  and  his 
lot  and  goes  to  sleep  again.'  We  have  a  wholly  irrele- 
vant scene  in  a  distressed  peasant's  cottage  dragged  into 
Vivian's  early  intrigue.  In  his  parliamentary  speeches 
Disraeli  has  described  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
language  which  might  be  attributed  as  a  reproach  to  a 
revolutionary  demagogue.  And  in  'Sybil'  he  pictures 
the  condition  of  the  poor  with  a  force  and  unsparing 
realism  which  is  not  behind  *  Les  Mis^rables,'  or  *  Alton 
Locke,'  or  a  Blue-book  on  sweating. 

*  Coningsby '  supplies  us  with  Disraeli's  theory  of  the 
State.  The  most  remarkable  character  in  the  book  is 
Sidonia,  a  Jew,  the  prince  of  financiers,  a  social  power, 
and  the  shrewd  observer  of  all  affairs  human  and  divine. 
Mr  Meynell  makes  the  ingenious  observation  that  the  first 
three  letters  of  Sidonia's  name  are  those  of  Disraeli 
reversed.  We  meet  him  first  taking  refuge  from  a 
thunderstorm  in  a  forest  inn.  The  approach  of  the 
tempest  is  heralded  by  the  agitation  of  all  animate 
creation.  '  Suddenly  the  brooding  wildfowl  rose  from  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  soared  in  the  air,  and  uttering  mourn- 
ful shrieks,  whirled  in  agitated  tumult.'  In  plainer 
language,  some  ducks  rose  noisily  from  a  pond.  Coningsby 
is  already  at  the  inn  and  invites  the  stranger  to  share 
his  meaL  '  **  'TIS  but  simple  fare,"  he  said,  as  the  maiden 
uncovered  the  still  hissing  bacon  and  eggs,  that  looked 
like  tufts  of  primroses.'  This  is  the  first  allusion  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  sacred  fiower;  the  only  other  to  be 
found  is  when  Lord  St  Jerome,  in  *  Lothair,'  declares  that 
*  primroses  make  a  capital  salad ' — neither  of  them  very 
romantic  suggestions. 
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The  author's  views  upon  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  are 
set  forth  at  length.  He  clearly  held  that  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  went  too  far  and  too  fast. 

'  The  truth  is  (he  says),  the  peers  were  in  a  fright.  'Twas  a 
pity ;  there  is  scarcely  a  less  dignified  entity  than  a  patrician 
in  a  x)anic.  •  .  .  An  emboldened  House  of  Commons  passed  a 
vote  which  struck  without  disguise  at  the  rival  power  in  the 
State — virtually  announced  its  supremacy — revealed  the  for- 
lorn position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  seemed  to  lay  for 
ever  the  fluttering  phantom  of  regal  prerogative.  ... 

<**Who  are  the  people?  (he  demands),  and  where  are  you 
to  draw  the  line?  And  why  should  there  be  any?  It  was 
urged  that  a  contribution  to  the  taxes  was  the  constitutional 
qualification  for  the  suffrage.  But  we  have  established  a 
system  of  taxation  in  this  country  of  so  remarkable  a  nature 
that  the  beggar  who  chews  his  quid  as  he  sweeps  a  crossing 
is  contributing  to  the  imposts." ' 

A  Third  Estate  is  his  ideal,  enlarged  and  reconstructed ; 
then  *  another  class  would  have  been  added  to  the  public 
estates  of  the  realm ;  and  the  bewildering  phrase,  "  the 
people,"  would  have  remained  what  it  really  is,  a  term 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  not  of  political  science.'  But 
Mr  Bigby  had  been  writing  his  *  slashing '  articles  with 
such  continuous  emphasis  on  the  teachings  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  '  people  at  last,  whenever  he  made  any 
allusion  to  the  subject,  were  almost  as  much  terrified  as 
if  they  had  seen  the  guillotine.' 

*Now  tell  me,  Coningsby  (says  Millbank),  exactly 
what  you  conceive  to  be  the  state  of  parties  in  this 
country/  Off  goes  Coningsby  at  score,  and  we  have 
the  pure  milk  of  Young  Englandism  in  a  copious  stream. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  is 

'the  idea  of  a  free  monarchy,  established  on  fundamental 
laws,  itself  the  apex  of  a  vast  pile  of  munidiial  and  local 
government,  ruling  an  educated  people,  represented  by  a  free 
and  intellectual  press.' 

Such,  in  slender  outline,  is  the  course  of  his  disquisition. 
Incidentally  there  occur  some  instructive  comments  on 
parliamentary  life  and  conduct.  'The  greatest  of  all 
evijs  (he  wys)  is  ^  weak   Govermnent,     Thejr  c^unot 
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(iO'^^ry  good  measures ;  they  are  forced  to  carry  bad  ones/ 
Of  the  professional  politician  he  sftys : 

*  12002.  per  annum,  paid  quarterly,  is  their  ideit  of  political 
science  and  human  nature.  To  receive  12001^.  per  annum  is 
government ;  to  try  to  receive  1200Z.  is  opposition ;  to  wish  to 
receive  12002.  is  ambition.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  does  not  want  to  get  12002.  per  annum  •  •  .  they 
stare  in  each  other's  face  and  ask,  '*  What  can  he  want  to  get 
into  Parliament  for  ?  "  * 

By  the  mouth  of  Lord  Monmouth  he  declares,  'a.man 
should  b0  in  Parliament  early.  There  is  a  sort  of  stiff- 
ness about  every  man,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
talents^  who  enters  F!arliament  late  in .  life.'  When 
Coningsby  confesses  that  his  political  views  do  not 
coincide  with  his  grandfather's  expectations^  the  old 
gentleman  replies,  *  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Harry,  meinb^^ 
of  this  family  may  think  as  they  like,  but  they  must  act 
as  I  please.'  There  is  th^  usual  complement  of  keen 
oriticism^.  of  life.  Mrs  Guy  Flouncey^  having  succeeded 
in  forcing  her  way  into  society,  is  greeted  by  the  great 
ladies  with  *  the  fatal  question,  wrho  is  she  ?m  He  points 
out  how  conversation  is  ruijaed  by  jealousy.  Men  are 
dull  becau^e  they  are  anxious  obout  their  own  success 
and  fearful  of  .hearing  other  men  applauded.  Authors, 
especially  poets^  are  the  worst ;  '  and^  aa  for  a  rising 
politician,  a  clever  speech  by  a  rival  destroys  his  appetite 
and  disturbs  his  slumbers.'  These  volumes  afford  many 
proofs  of  Disraeli's  faith  in  the  influence  of  good  women. 
In  *  Coningsby,'  he.  says :  '  There  is  no  mortification  how- 
ever keen,  no  misery  however  desperate,  which  the  spirit 
of  woman  cannot  in  some  degree  lighten  or  alleviate.' 

The  subtitle  of  •  Sybil '  is  •  The  Two  Nations  '—the  rich 
and  the  ix>or.  Disraeli  here  exhibits  no  blind  adulation 
of  the  social  system  of  which  many  .people  suppose  him 
to  have  been  the  abject  admirer. 

«  * 

*  There  are  two  nations  (he  says),  between  whom  the^  is 
no  intercourse  and  no  sympathy ;  who  are  ignorant  of  each 
other's  habits,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  if  they  were  dwellers 
in  different  zones,  or  inhabitants  of  different  planets;  who  are 
formed  by  a  different  breeding,  are  fed  by  a  different  food, 
are  ordered  by  different  mamiersi  and  are  not  governed  by 
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the  same  laws,  I  mean  the  Rich  and  Poor.  Between  the  poor 
man  and  the  rich  there  never  was  any  connexion,  and  that  is 
the  vital  mischief  of  this  country.* 

He  describes  the  richness  and  charm  of  the  scene^  then 
exclaims,  *  Beautiful  illusion !  For  b^ind  that  laughing 
landscape  penury  and  disease  fed  upon  the  vitals  of  a 
miserable  population.'  Then  follows  a  treatise  which 
shows  that  the  housing  problem  is  neither  new  nor 
wholly  urban.  With  Sybil,  'to  be  one  of  the  people 
was  to  be  miserable  and  innocent ;  one  of  the  privileged, 
a  lu^turious  tyrant.'  When  Stephen  Morley  observes  that 
Gk>d  will  help  those  who  help  tliemselves,'  she  at  once 
replies  that  those  only  can  help  themselves  whom  God 
helps.  Lord  Mamey  is  the  heartless  and  grinding  landT 
lord  who  allows  the  village  to  produce  such  a  hopeless 
breed  as  the  boy  Devilsdust— another  Gavroche.  Land- 
lordism is,  indeed,  redeemed  to  some  extent  by  the 
character  of  Ghalrles  Egremont ;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
to  be  large-acred  is  a  natural  aspiration.  The  conclusion 
of  the  matter  is  that  salvation  is  only  to  be  found  in  <  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  our  youth  .  .  •  the  youtb  of  a 
nation  are  trustees  of  posterity.'  There  is  plenty  of 
dandyism  and  'fine  living  interspersed.  *  I  rather  like  bad 
wine,'  says  Mr  Mountchesney ;  *  one  gets  so  bored  with 
good  wine/  Tobacco  is  condemned  as  the  *  tomb  of  love ' ; 
jam  is  appreciated  as  *  fruit  conserved  with  curious  art.' 
Somebody  is  'over-educated  for  his  intellect ...  a  common 
misfortune';  somebody  else  suffers*  from  'the  ignoble 
melancholy  which,  relieved  by  no  pensive  fancy,  is  the 
attendant  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.'  Life  at  Oxford 
is  '  a  miserable  ntimicry  of  metropolitan  dissipation.' 

In  'Tancred,'  or  'the  New  Crusade,'  the  plot  is  im- 
material. Here  we  have  a  religious  atmosphere.  The 
son  of  a  great  duke  steals  away  to  develope  his  aspirations 
and  satisfy  his  searchings  of  heart  in  the  land  of  his 
Saviour.  Early  in  the  story  we  find  ourselves  at  dinner. 
The  duke  and  Lord  Eskdale  arrive  late. 

'  The  duke  was  excited ;  even  Lord  Eskdale  looked  as  if  some- 
thing had  happened.     Something  had  happened;  there  had 

been  a  division Divislpns  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  so 

thinly  scattered  that,  when  one  occurs,  the  peers  cackle  as  if 
they  had  laid  an  egg.' 
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To  this  existence  Tancred  was  bom ;  the  public  is  anxious 
to  learn  from  the  newspapers  'where  he  eats,  drinks, 
dances,  and  sometimes  prays.'  But  Tancred  prefers 
musings  and  adventmres  and  love  affairs  in  Palestine, 
whence  he  is  only  retrieved  by  the  duke  and  duchess  in 
person.  The  more  one  studies  Disraeli's  novels  the  more 
one  feels  that  it  was  in  this  direction  rather  than  towards 
the  political  novel  that  his  inclinations  led  him. 

*  Lothair '  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  series, 
among  the  most  remarkable  products  of  English  fiction. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  diverse  criticism.  A  lady  has 
been  heard  to  express  the  conviction  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  employed  his  footman  to  write  it.  It  has  been 
satirised  by  Mark  Twain,  who  could  see  in  it  only  the 
tawdry  pretensions  of  the  Houndsditch  Jew.  Thackeray 
had  already  caricatured  Disraeli's  style  after  the  appear- 
ance of  'Coningsby.'  On  the  other  hand,  Froude,  in 
his  monograph,  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  '  Lothair,' 
every  page  of  which,  he  says,  glitters  with  wit  and 
shines  with  humour.  Of  course  the  author  aims  at 
effect  by  exaggeration  and  over-colouring ;  his  peers  are 
superlatively  rich  and  great,  his  women  supremely 
beautiful  and  gifted,  his  society  pre-eminently  culti- 
vated and  refined,  his  standard  of  life  dazzling  in  its 
prodigality.  Lothair's  rank  is  never  stated ;  we  are  left 
to  suppose  that  it  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  duke, 
whose  one  trouble  is  that  he  possesses  so  many  palaces 
that  he  cannot  keep  a  permanent  home  anywhere.  So 
vast  is  the  young  man's  wealth  that  we  find  him  in  doubt 
whether  to  build  a  cathedral  or  finance  a  revolution. 
St  Aldegonde,  heir  to  another  dukedom,  is  the  model  of 
simplicity ;  he  dines  with  Mr  Pinto,  who  has  prepared  an 
01}nnpian  banquet,  and  will  be  content  with  nothing  but 
cold  meat,  which  is  not  forthcoming*  He  likes  Colonel 
Campion  because  he  understands  the  only  two  things 
which  interest  him,  horses  and  tobacco.  Mr  Phoebus,  the 
artist,  when  he  goes  yachting,  carries  a  case  of  precious 
stones  for  current  expenses;  *  bank-notes,  so  oiold  and 
thin,  give  me  an  ague.'  Hugo  Bohun,  who  cultivates  the 
great  world,  is  always  '  on  the  side  of  the  duchesses '  in 
matters  of  opinion.  Mr  Pinto,  who  always  has  an  object, 
will  not  waste  his  time  in  company  which  has  *  fallen  into 
its  £|.necdotage.'    The  main  interest  of  the  book,  however, 
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hangs  round  the  attempt  to  entice  Lothair  into  the 
Church  of  Borne. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  a  scene  in  fiction  more  brilliant, 
more  dramatic,  or  more  amusing,  than  the  coming-of-age 
ceremonies  at  Muriel  Towers.  All  the  highest  in  the 
land  are  to  be  there ;  the  pageants  are  to  be  unsurpassed. 
St  Aldegonde  jibs  at  the  prospect ;  he  is  afraid  of  being 
bored,  and  wants  to  know  why  Lothair  cannot  build  a 
wing  to  the  hospital  and  spare  them  fireworks  and 
speeches.  He  lives  in  constant  drea^d  of  boredom :  '  I 
am  not  bored  now,  but  I  expect  to  be.'  When  the  party- 
are  assembled  at  breakfast  on  Sunday,  all  alive  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  in  determined  mood,  he 
lounges  into  the  room  arrayed  in  a  shooting  garment, 
with  'a  pink  shirt  and  no  cravat.'  The  bishop  is  con- 
versing earnestly  with  some  ladies  by  the  fire,  when  the 
newcomer  lifts  up  his  voice  and  exclaims,  *How  I  hate 
Sunday.'  There  is  a  general  shudder ;  the  bishop  leaves 
the  room.  Lady  St  Aldegonde  remonstrates ;  but  he  will 
only  retract  so  far  as  to  admit  that  he  does  not  dislike 
it  in  London,  or  when  he  is  alone ;  but  he  sticks  to  it 
that  Sunday  in  a  country-house  is  infernal.  Subsequently 
he  requests  her  to  convey  to  the  bishop  an  assurance 
that  he  did  not  intend  disrespect  to  him  personally : 
*I  think  him  an  agreeable  man ;  not  at  all  a  bore.' 

There  is  in  this  apparent  frivolity  a  great  deal  of 
grave  intention.  We  are  shown  the  want  of  purpose  in 
the  life  of  an  excellent  and  amiable  man  who  might  have 
been  a  valuable  member  of  the  Young  England  party, 
and  who  finds  no  object  beyond  the  avoidance  of  bore- 
dom. We  have  the  social  aspirations  of  Mr  Pinto  and 
Mrs  Putney  Giles.  We  have  a  rather  formidable  attack 
on  the  methods  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  trying  to 
secure  a  desirable  recruit.  Withal  we  have  a  picture 
of  English  society,  in  its  highest  ranks,  by  one  whose 
searching  eye  had  penetrated  every  ramification,  painted 
in  heroic  proportions  and  with  colours  which  were  his 
peculiar  gift.  There  are  many  characteristic  touches ; 
'  personages  of  high  consideration  *  are  the  exalted  indi- 
viducds  with  whom  he  deals.  *  We  ought  to  go  into  the 
country  with  the  first  note  of  the  nightingale  and  return 
with  the  first  note  of  the  muffin  bell,'  is  his  theory  of 
habitation.    In  the  '  tournament  of  doves/  the  Duke  of 
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Brecon  wounds  a  bird  which  falls  inside  the  ground ;  a 
dog  runs  in,  but '  the  blue  rock  which  was  content  to  die 
by  the  hand  of  a  duke  would  not  deign  to  be  worried  by 
a  do^/  and  with  a  final  struggle  crosses  the  boundary 
and  expires.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  some  regard 
as  bombastic  flunkeydom,  others  as  subtle  travesty, 

Lothair  dubs  a  hansom-cab  *  the  gondola  of  London/ 
and  discovers  *that  life  is  not  so  simple  an  affair  as 
I  once  supposed.'  Perhaps  the  best  known  utterance  is 
that  of  Mr  Phoebus  when  he  is  preparing  to  exhibit  his 
picture:  'The  critics  are  the  men  who  have  failed  in 
literature  and  art'  Whether  this  and  other  phrases  are 
borrowed  from  antiquity  we  need  not  wait  to  decide ; 
Lord  Beaconsfield  at  all  events  has  successfully  appro- 
priated them.  *  The  blunders  of  youth  are  preferable  to 
the  triumphs  of  manhood  and  the  successes  of  old  age ' ; 
this  is  Lord  BeaconsflelcL  in  bis. more  indulgent  mood. 
And  here  we  have  jnm,  back  again  in  criticism  on  social 
foibles :  *  A  visit  to  a  country-house  is  a  series  of  meals 
mitigated  by  the  dresses  of  the  ladies.'  Carlyle  used  to 
clamour  for  a  true  book.  He  hated  Disraeli  as  a  Jew 
conjurer  and  a  quack;  but  there  is  more  truth  tban 
quackery  in  'Lothair.'  I'he  pill  may  be  extravagantly 
gilded,  but  it  is  compounded  by  a  practitioner  who  per- 
fectly understands  its  ingredients  and  the  symptoms 
which  he  has  had  to  diagnose.  If  any  one  could  produce 
such  a  book  to-day,  he  need  not  be  Prime  Minister  to 
secure  attention. 

'  Endynuon '  was  the  child  of  his  old  age,  and  was  not 
free  from  the  lack  of  vitality  common  enough  in  such 
cases.  Lord  Kowton  used  to  declare  that  his  chief  said 
to  him  one  day,  •  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you  the  greatest 
favour  that  one  man  can  ask  of  another ;  I  want  you  to 
read  the  manuscript  of  my  new  novel  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  it.'  He  was  too  discreet  to  tell  us  what  his 
verdict  was ;  that  of  the  public  was  not  enthusiastic  The 
author  received  10,000Z.  from  his  publishers,  and  it  is 
stated  that  he  offered  to  refund  a  part ;  a  chivalrous  offer 
declined  with  equal  chivalry,  on  the  ground  that  if  it  had 
been  a  great  success  they  would  not  have  paid  him  more. 
It  is  a  habit  of  old  age  to  revive  early  memories,  and  in 
the  retirement  of  Mr  Ferrars  into  seclusion  we  have  the 
early  migration  of  the  Disraeli  family  from  London  to 
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Bradenham.  The  idea  had  already  been  presented  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Cleveland  in  '  Vivian  Grey  * ;  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  contingency  in  human  existence  which  from  the 
first  appealed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  romantic  and  sensitive 
spirit.  As  though  he  had  never  quite  satisfied  his  con- 
ception of  power,  he  makes  his  hero  become  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  the  sister  the  wife  of  an 
exiled  prince,  who  places  her  on  his  recovered  throne. 
Endymion  owes  ^s  triumph  prindjially  to  his  g^ide  and 
friend,  the  widow  of  Lord  Montfort,  whom  he  marries. 
Coningsby  and  Egremont  owed  much  to  their  wives, 
even  as  Disraeli  himself  owed  much  to  the  *  perfect  wife ' 
of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  dedication  of  '  Sybil.*  '  Affec- 
tions of  the  heart  are  property,'  he  says  in  this  tale ;  *  and 
the.  sjrmpathy  of  the  right  person  is  often. worth  a  good 
estate.* 

The  book  is  i^pt  without  flashes  of  fun  and  of  cynicisiw* 
Mrs  Ferrars,  who  was  ambitious,  *  persisted  in  her  dreams 
of  riding  upon  elephants';  but  her  husband  'found  refuge 
in  suicide,  as,  inany  do,  from  want  of  imagination.* 
'Turtle  makes  all  men  equal,'  exclaims  Mr  Neuchatel, 
when  he  entertains  a  distinguished  party;  but  the 
author's  culinary  instinct  must  have  been  failing  him 
when  he  describes  Mr  Rodney's  supper  as  consisting  of 
'a  lobster  and  a  roasted  potato,  and  that  kind  of  easy 
thing.*  He  leaves  a  few  of  his  formed  opinions  of  life : 
'  Everybody  can  do  exactly  what  they  like  in  this  world, 
provided  they  really  like  it.'  And  again  :  '  The  English 
are  the  most  enthusiastic  people  in  the  world.  There  are 
other  populations  w)^ich  are  i;aore  excitable ;  but  there  is 
no  nation,  when  it  feels,  where  the  sentiment  is  so  pro- 
found and  irresistible.' 

In  this  story  there  is  a  note  of  pathos  which  is  rare.  In 
the  parting  of  Endymion  and  Myra  there  is  a  quiet  sad- 
ness very  different  from  the  heroic  grief  of  Henrietta 
Temple  and  her  lover,  and  not  easily  to  be  found  else- 
where in  his  pages.  He  touches  the  heart,  as  all  masters 
of  fiction  should  be  able  to  touch  it  when  they  choose ; 
as  Dickens  does,  when  he  is  not  carried  away  by  his 
own  sentimentalism,  as  in  '  Dombey  and  Son ' ; .  as  Kings- 
ley  does,  for  i,nstance,  in  '  Two  Years  Ago.'  Disraeli 
never  succeeded  as  a  poet — perhaps  he  never  'really 
liked  it'— although  he  wrote  many  fine  lines.     He  ad- 
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mired  ardently  and  sincerely;  he  had  acute  human 
sympathies;  he  had  the  temperament  and  imagination 
of  a  poet ;  and  yet  he  failed  to  convey  a  certain  quality 
of  tenderness  which  all  good  critics  have  agreed  in  de- 
manding from  all  good  books.  Even  Lothair's  idolatry 
of  Theodora  is  stagey;  the  anguish  of  Cadurcis  by  his 
mother's  deathbed  is  almost  a  pose. 

A  few  points  remain  to  be  considered.  Are  Lord 
Beaconsfleld*s  novels  interesting  ?  This  is  the  first  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  concerning  any  book  or  series  of  books. 
He  was  not  a  great  story-teller ;  his  plots  were  neither 
ingenious  nor  profound;  he  sometimes  used  twice  the 
same  idea  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  narrative,  as  in 

*  The  Young  Duke '  and  '  Henrietta  Temple.'  But,  if  the 
observations  of  an  intellect  of  peculiar  wit  and  origin- 
ality are  interesting,  then  the  novels  must  satisfy  this 
requirement. 

Why  did  he  write  them?  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
conscious  of  a  mission  to  mankind,  and  he  spake  unto 
them  in  parables.  Mr  Meynell  records  an  unplaced  and 
undated  utterance :  *  When  I  want  to  read  a  novel  I  write 
one.'  If  he  was  bom  in  a  library,  it  was  also  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand.    Mr  Wolf  relates  in  detail  the  genesis  of 

*  Vivian  Grey '  and  *  The  Young  Duke.*  Disraeli's  ambi- 
tious project  for  founding  a  journal  with  John  Murray 
had  collapsed  ignominiously ;  he  was  liable  for  part  of 
the  costs;  and  for  the  moment  his  spirit  was  broken. 
Litroduced  to  Colbum  by  Mrs  Austen,  a  means  of 
repairing  his  fortunes  was  opened  to  him.  It  was  stipu- 
lated by  the  publisher,  who  knew  his  market,  that  the 
writing  was  to  be  all  about  grand  people,  with  his  own 
sly  addition  of  a  key,  as  we  have  seen.  This  may  be  so. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Disraeli  had  already  begun  to 
scribble ;  furthermore,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the 
man  who  in  later  years  wrote  *  Lothair '  and  *  Endymion ' 
would*  in  his  youth,  have  hankered  after  gorgeous 
material.  In  writing  his  novels  Disraeli  followed  a 
natural  bent  of  mind. 

What  of  his  place  in  literature  ?  Disraeli  stimulated 
contemporary  thought,  but  he  founded  no  school.  Mr 
Meynell  traces  an  infiuence  through  his  father  to  Voltaire 
and  Plato;  Ufr  Sipbel  peroeiv^^  Ipspiration  from  tb^  BiblQ, 
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Bolingbroke,  and  Byron.  Of  these  the  most  plausible 
suggestion  is  that  of  Bolingbroke.  But  no  influence  need 
be  looked  for ;  the  style  is  sui  generis ;  nobody  has 
successfully  reproduced  it.  Nearest  akin,  perhaps,  is  that 
of  his  friend  Bulwer,  whoni  he  '  reckoned  as  among  the 
two  or  three  persons  whose  minds  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  my  own/  and  whom  he  once  described  as  *  sump- 
tuous and  fantastic,'  epithets  not  inappropriate  to  his 
own  productions.  In  the  original  edition  of  '  The  Toung 
Duke'  he  professes  admiration  for  the  superior  wit  of 
'Pelham';  'the  author  is  one  of  the  few  rising  writers 
to  whom  we  may  look  up  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
honour  of  English  literature.'  But  Disraeli's  style  is 
his  own.  It  is  not  faultless  English.  He  habitually  uses 
the  *  and  who,'  abhorred  of  critics ;  although,  if  this  be 
sin,  he  sins  in  company  with  Scott,  Lamb,  Thackeray, 
Buskin,  Lecky,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  many  more.  He  has 
many  a  clumsy  sentence ;  for  example, '  This  is  the  hour 
when  characters  are  never  more  finely  drawn.'  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  his  style.  He  was, 
at  least,  a  consummate  maker  of  phrases. 

Will  his  books  endure  ?  It  is  vain  to  prophesy.  To 
repeat  what  was  said  at  the  outset,  his  audience  must 
always  be  limited:  and,  inasmuch  as  he  deals  mainly 
with  passing  events  and  conditions,  he  will  appeal  even 
less  to  a  later  generation  intent  upon  altered  circum- 
stances. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  he  was 
actuated  throughout  by  profound  belief  in  the  potency  of 
religion  as  a  factor  in  all  human  developments ;  and  this 
is  no  fleeting  speculation.  No  doubt  his  political  novels 
will  always  be  standard  authorities  upon  the  condition  of 
En^^land  in  his  day.  '  Coningsby,'  says  Mr  Sichel, '  is  the 
best  political  novel  in  any  language.'  *Lothair,'  for 
reasons  already  intimated,  ought  to  prove  immortal; 
and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  summaries 
of  life,  as  he  beheld  it,  and  his  gathered  convictions,  as 
through  the  medium  of  flction  he  expounded  them,  will 
ever  be  left  in  complete  oblivion.  If  he  was  not  herein 
an  inspired  guide  to  the  human  race,  at  least  he  was  one 
of  its  greatest  showmen. 

Reginald  Lucas. 
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1.  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  W.  W. 
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6.  At  the  Back  of  the  Black  Man's  Mind:  or  Notes  on  the 
Kingly  Office  in  West  Africa.  By  R.  E.  Dennett. 
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8.  The  Secret  of  the  Totem.  By  Andrew  Lang.  London  : 
Macmillan,  1905. 

The  science  of  man  is  both  old  and  new.  The  counsel  to 
'know  thyself*  assumes  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
things  which  was  bom  of  the  Greek  spirit,  and  which 
brought  anthropology — the  word  is  his  coinage — ^within 
ihe  broad  sweep  of  Aristotle.  '  He  has  (says  Montaigne) 
an  oare  in  every  water,  and  medleth  with  all  things.* 
But  it  is  from  Lucretius  that  the  prehistoric  archaeologist 
of  to-day  may  claim  descent  *  after  the  spirit.'  The  fifth 
book  of  *  De  Rerum  Natura '  gives  in  sonorous  outline  what 
modem  research  confirms  in  prosaic  detail. 

*  Man's  first  arms  were  hands,  nails  and  teeth  and  stones,  and 
boughs  broken  off  from  the  forests,  and  flame  and  fire,  as  soon 
as  they  had  become  known.  Afterwards  the  force  of  iron 
and  copper  was  discovered ;  and  the  use  of  copper  was  known 
before  that  of  iron,  as  its  nature  is  easier  to  work.  With 
copper  they  wouM  labour  the  soil  of  the  earth  and  stir  up  the 
billows  of  war.  Then  by  slow  steps  the  sword  of  iron  gained 
ground,  and  the  make  of  .the  copper  sickle  became  a  byword, 
and  with  iron  they  began  to  plough  through  the  earth's  soil, 
and  the  struggles  of  wavering  n^an  were  rendered  equal' 
(11. 1280-1295). 

Such  insight  as  this  betokens  was  the  possession  of  a 
poet-seer    untrammelled    by  conventional  notions;  but 
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tlie  populace  was  blinded  by  belief  in  the  fables  of  descent 
from  Trojan  gods  and  heroes  which,  woven  by  Ennius 
into  his  epic,  fostered  the  Roman  pride  of  birth ;  and  in 
no  department  of  knowledge  so  much  as  in  that  apper- 
taining to  man  was  th6  arrest  of  enquiry  effective. 
For,  with  the  supersession  of  paganism  by  Christianity, 
there  came  positive  teaching  with  regard  to  human 
nature  and  destiny  which  made  speculation  as  super- 
fluous as  it  was  deemed  impious. 

Until  Kant  treated  anthropology  as  a  branch  of 
philosophy,  it  was  restricted  to  human  anatomy  and 
physiology.  But  even  these,  as  subjects  of  investigation, 
long  remained  tmder  the  ban  of  the  Church.  At  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  Boniface  YIII  issued  a  Bull 
forbidding  the  dissection  of  bodies  on  pain  of  the  major 
excommunication.  In  his  'De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica,* 
published  in  1543,  Yesalius  demolished  the  tenacious 
fiction  that  man  has  one  rib  less  than  woman ;  but  the 
real  gravamen  of  the  book  was  its  implicit  rejection  of 
the  current  belief  in  an  indestructible  bone-germ  of  the 
resurrection  body,  corresponding  to  the  oa  sacrum  of  the 
Jews.  The  strength  of  tradition,  even  when  free  handling 
of  sacred  documents  became  possible,  is  shown  in  the 
conclusion  forced  upon  David  Hartley,  who,  in  his 
'Observations  on  Man,*  published  in  1749,  said  that,  in 
view  of  the  shortness  of  time  which  had  elaj^sed  between 
the  Deluge  and  the  ages  of  civilisation,  the  origin  of 
language  and  of  the  art  of  writing  must  be  ascribed  to 
miraculous  agency. 

Barely  fifty  years  ago  theologian  and  biologist  were 
at  one  in  hesitating  to  extend  to  the  study  of  man's  life- 
history  the  methods  of  enquiry  which  hate  revolutionised 
knowledge  in  every  other  branch  of  research.  Such 
extension  involved  the  surrender  of  convictions  as  to  his 
exceptional  place  in  nature,  and  the  inclusion  of  his 
psychical  as  well  as  his  physical  development  in  the 
processes  of  evolution  which,  if  they  operate  anywhere, 
operate  everywhere.  On  the  last  page  of  the  *  Origin  of 
Species/  Darwin,  with  purposeful  brevity,  hinted  that 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  would  *  throw  light  on 
the  origin  of  man  and  his  history.'  In  the  *  Descent  of 
Man,*  published  in  1871,  he  explained  that  his  reticence 
in  1859  was  due  to  a  desire  *  not  to  add  to  the  prejudice 
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against  his  views.'  The  intervening  twelve  years  had 
brought  a  change  of  attitude,  largely  due  to  Huxley, 
who,  heedless  of  the  advice  of  a  very  shrewd  friend  *  not 
to  ruin  all  his^prospects  by  so  rash  a  venture/  pushed  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution  to  its  logical  issue  in  his 
lectures  on  *  Man*s  Place  in  Nature/  published  in  1863.  In 
the  same  year  there  appeared  Sir  Charles  Lyell*s 
*  Antiquity  of  Man/  the  uncertain  note  in  which  evoked 
a  rebuke  from  Darwin  on  the  author's  timidity,  and  the 
regret  that  he  '  had  not  spoken  out  on  species,  still  less 
on  man/  With  deeper  regret  Darwin  found  himself  in 
fundamental  disagreement  with  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace,  co- 
f ormulator  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  who  refers 
to  supernatural  causes  the  origin  of  man's  intellectual 
and  spiritual  nature.  Some  years  were  to  elapse  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
accorded  anthropology  a  section  to  itself. 

All  this  sounds  strange  to  modem  ears,  especially 
when  the  achievements  of  science  in  that  annus 
mirabilis,  1859,  are  reviewed.  The  blow  then  given  to 
the  anthropocentric  theory  by  Darwin  and  Wallace 
was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  what  remained 
of  the  geocentric  theory  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen's 
spectroscopic  researches,  which  established  the  physical 
unity  of  the  cosmos,  while  '  light  was  thrown  on  man's 
histoiy*  from  sources  other  than  Darwin  had  in  mind 
when  he  penned  his  cautious  sentence. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
were  found  in  a  gravel  deposit '  opposite  to  Black  Mary's 
near  Grayes  Inn  Lane '  some  bones  of  an  elephant  and  a 
rudely-chipped  jQint.  This  relic,  which  held  the  unsus- 
pected secret  of  the  presence  of  man  in  the  Thames  valley 
at  a  remote  geological  period,  lay  unheeded  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  in  the  Sloane  collection.  Antiquaries 
classified  it  with  similar  objects  found  elsewhere  and 
universally  named  '  thunderstones,'  while  the  bones  were 
cited  as  witnesses  to  the  universality  of  the  Deluge. 
Jussieu,  BufFon,  Frere,  and  others,  had  suggested  that 
the  Hhunderstones '  were  of  human  handiwork;  but 
prejudice  was  too  strong  for  them.  It  was  not  until  1859 
that  anthropologists  dismissed  their  doubts  as  to  the 
artificial  shaping  of  flints  which  had  been  discovered  in 
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the  Somme  valley  and  oivher  ancient  river  beds  from  1841 
onwards,  and  accepted  these  roughly-worked  tools  and 
weapons  as  evidence  of  man's  enormous  antiquity  and 
primitive  savagery.  Since  then  the  heaping  of  similar 
materials  from  both  vanished  and  living  races  in  support 
of  these  momentous  conclusions  has  resembled  that  of 
Pelion  on  Ossa;  and  the  wide  gap  between  the  proto- 
human  and  the  historic  periods  has  been  filled  by  the 
PalfiBolithic  (probably  preceded  by  an  Eolithic)  and 
Neolithic  ages. 

In  dealing  with  the  discoveries  of  astronomers  and 
geologists,  the  ingenuity  which  assumed  a  plastic  interpre- 
tation of  sacred  writings  effected  a  readjustment  of  man's 
attitude  towards  his  surroundings  without  conscious 
disturbance  of  his  faith.  But  the  orthodox  disputants  of 
forty  years  ago  argued  that  submission  to  the  demands 
of  evolution  as  an  all-embracing  theory  degraded  man  to 
the  level  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  dethroned  him  from 
an  eminence  only  *a  little  lower  than  the  angels/  and 
imperilled  the  foundations  upon  which  religion,  morality, 
and  society  are  built.  Hence  a  time  of  *  Sturm  und  Drang,' 
of  which  the  present  generation  hears  only  with  in- 
difference. None  of  those  gloomy  prophecies  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  position  for  which  our  fathers  fought  was 
of  man's  upraising,  and  therefore  carried  within  itself 
the  frailty  of  all  human  work.  Nothing  which  is  of 
abiding  consequence  has  been  touched;  and  what  were 
strenuously  defended  as  fundamentals  are  seen  to  be 
non-essential.  Science,  explaining  many  things  deemed 
inexplicable,  and  therefore  long  tabooed  against  enquiry, 
has  made  clearer  the  boundaries  which  man  cannot  pass ; 
the  measureless  spaces  wherein  wonder  and  imagina- 
tion will  have  play. 

Complementing  the  discovery  of  the  stone  implements 
which,  in  their  passage  from  the  unpolished  celt  to  the 
exquisitely-shaped  arrowheads — the  *  elf -darts'  of  folk- 
lore— bear  witness  to  advance  in  human  skill,  there  is 
the  ever-growing  accumulation  of  material  for  laiowledge 
of  the  beliefs,  customs,  and  social  institutions  of  the  lower 
races.  The  importance  of  the  extension  of  the  com- 
parative method  to  the  interpretation  of  this  material 
^sannot  be   overestimated;  for^  tl^e  psychic;^}   unity  of 
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man  being  established,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nearer 
we  can  get  to  the  mental  standpoint  of  the  savage  the 
nearer  are  we  to  identities  which  have  become  blurred  or 
obscured  by  difiPerences  arising  among  the  superior  races 
in  their  course  along  varying  lines  of  development,  and 
the  more  easily  shall  we  be  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
higher  in  the  lower  psychology  and  the  persistent  survival 
of  primitive  ideas.  In  his  mental  as  in  his  bodily  struc- 
ture, man  preserves  traces  of  the  stages  through  which 
he  has  passed.  Hence  the  value  of  myth  and  custom,  of 
rite  and  legend.    As  Mr  Blagden  remarks, 

'  The  folklore  of  uncivilised  races  may  fairly  enough  be  said 
to  embrace  every  phase  of  nature  and  every  department  of 
life ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  containing  in  the  germ,  and  as 
yet  undifferentiated,  the  notions  from  which  religion,  law, 
medicine,  philosophy,  natural  science,  and  social  customs  are 
eventually  evolved.'    (Preface  to  *  Malay  Magic,'  p.  xi.) 

In  brief,  folklore  may  be  defined  as  the  psychical  side 
of  anthropology.  Hence  the  seriousness  of  a  study  popu- 
larly associated  with  pursuit  of  the  frivolous  ;  hence  the 
extraction  of  elements  of  value  from  what  was  regarded 
as  the  outcome  of  only  idle,  recreative  moods ;  hence,  too» 
the  necessity  of  recording,  while  it  is  yet  day,  what  is 
doomed  to  perish.  The  astronomer,  the  geologist,  and 
the  biologist,  can  possess  their  souls  in  patience  as  they 
labour.  For  the  stars  remain  in  their  courses ;  the  earth 
may  distort,  but  not  destroy,  the  history  of  changes  in  its 
crust ;  and  the  life-forms  preserve,  more  or  less  blurred, 
the  story  of  their  development.  But  the  anthropologist 
must  be  alert  to  seize  upon  materials  which,  through  the 
intrusion  of  the  white  races  among  barbaric  peoples,  are 
rapidly  losing  their  essential  features,  or  are  vanishing 
altogether. 

Happily,  science  has  never  left  itself  without  witnesses ; 
and  the  love  of  travel,  permeated  by  the  romantic  spirit, 
has  secured  a  succession  of  narratives  which,  during  recent 
years,  have  so  increased  in  number  and  value  that  the  task 
of  sifting  and  comparing  their  contents  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  individual.  Apart  from  those  whom  thirst  after 
adventure  carries  into  unexplored  fields,  there  is  a  growing 
proportion  of  officials  who,  with  a  zeal  *  according  to 
knowledge,'  collect  and  record  the  beliefs,  customs,  and 
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myths  of  the  races  among  whom  they  sojourn.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  material  thus  preserved  is  in  danger  of 
escaping  observation  when  buried  in  Reports  and  Blue- 
books.  An  example  of  this  risk  occurs  in  the  '  Census  of 
India '  (1901),  which  prosaic  title  covers  a  valuable  section 
on  the  animistic  or,  more  correctly,  the  impersonal  stage 
of  religion  among  the  jungle-dwellers  in  Chota  Nagpur. 
Therein  Sir  Herbert  Bisley  describes  the  sacred  groves, 
*  abodes  of  indeterminate  things  who  are  represented  by 
no  symbols,  and  of  whose  form  and  function,  sihde  they 
have  not  yet  been  clothed  with  individual  attributes,  no 
one  can  give  an  intelligible  account.'  The  significance  of 
this  will  appear  further  on. 

Tardily,  but  not  too  late  to  preserve  much,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  authorised  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  monographs  on  the  more  primitive  tribes  and  castes 
of  the  presidencies  and  provinces.  Two  admirable  instal- 
ments have  appeared  within  the  last  few  months,  one 
by  Mr  Edgar  Thurston  on  Southern  India,  and  the  other 
by  Major  Ourdon  on  the  Khasis,  a  hill-dwelling  race  of 
Assam.  With  the  help  of  these,  and  some  recent  volumes 
from  other  well-equipped  workers,  it  is  possible  to  survey 
areas  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  their  former 
physical  connexion,  starting  from  the  Malay* Peninsula, 
travelling  northwards  to  Assam,  and  thence  southward 
to  the  tongue  of  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

No  more  fascinating  and  perhaps  no  more  fruitful 
portion  of  the  globe  offers  a  field  for  exploration  than 
that  wherein  Messrs  Skeat  and  Blagden  worked  for  some 
years.  Of  the  four  species  of  anthropoid  apes,'  the  orang- 
utan, whose  brain  is  the  most  human-like  in  structure 
and  appearance,  and  the  gibbon,  whose  dentition  is 
nearest  to  that  of  man,  are  indigenous  in  the  Asian 
tropics.  Stone  implements  have  been  found  in  the 
Pliocene  beds  of  Upper  Burma,  which  country,  at  that 
X>eriod,  was  connected  with  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 
The  upper  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  last-named  island 
have  yielded  fragments  of  an  animal  named  Pithecan- 
thropus erectus  which,  in  the  judgment  of  experts, '  repre- 
sents the  nearest  likeness  yet  found  of  the  human  an- 
cestor at  a  stage  immediately  antecedent  to  the  definitely 
human  phas^r  and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  advance  of  the 
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simian  stage.'  The  evidence, thus  far  collected  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  this  Indo-Malayan  region  we  are 
near  the  cradle  of  mankind.  The  identity  of  certain 
fossil  flora  and  fauna  in  India  and  South  Africa  supports 
the  theory  of  a  former  land-connexion,  the  fragments  of 
which  survive  in  Madagascar,  the  Seychelles,  and  other 
continental  islands.  At  the  same  period  an  Indo- Austral 
continent  linked  together  New  Ouinea,  Australia,  Tas- 
majiia^  and  New  Zealand,  so  that  a  continuous  land 
surface  permitted  migration  of  the  Hominid»  in  various 
directions.  Apart  from  the  impermanence  incidental  to 
traditional  forms,  the  enormous  changes  in.  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  water  have  obliterated  traces  of  origins 
and  movements.  The  starting-point  in  the  enquiry  is 
unknown,  and  may  never  be  discovered,  as  it  may  lie 
buried  in  the  bed  of  the  Indian  Ocean  or  of  some  other 
marine  or  lacustrine  basin.' 

The  '  pagan  races '  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  so  called 
by  Messrs  Skeat  and  Blagden,  *  because  the  point  of 
religion  as  between  the  Mohammedan  and  non-Moham- 
medan is  perhaps  a  better  dividing  line  than  the  vague 
quality  of  wildness,'  but  whose  native  name  is  *  Orang- 
utan,' or  '  men  of  the  forest,'  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  '  Orang-MalAyu,'  or  true  Malays,  a  sea-roving  folk, 
probably  from  Sumatra,  who  swooped  down  on  the 
peninsula  some  eight  or  nine  centuries  ago.  EHrst 
Hinduised  and  then  Mohammedanised,  they  nevertheless 
retain  a  large  body  of  primitive  beliefs  which  keep  them 
at  the  spiritual  level  of  the  aboriginal  '  Orang-utan.' 
The  religion  of  the  Straits-bom  Chinaman  has  been 
described  as  '  a  belief  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  and  all  the  ghosts  in  Singapore ' ;  and  that 
of  the  Orang-MalAyu  is  a  like  incongruous  amalgam,  in 
which  mag^c  is  the  dominant  element. 

The  beliefs  which  secure  vitality  to  magical  practices 
are  a  constant  element  in  human  nature ;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  their  persistence  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  through  all  time.  Wherever  the 
scientific  spirit,  which  is  the  spirit  of  order,  is  absent, 
the  place  is  usurped  by  the  spirit  of  confusion,  whereby 
man  becomes  the  sport  of  fancy  and  the  slave  of  fear. 
So  manifold  are  the  departments  of  life  in  which  the 
apparatus,  of  charms  an4  d^vipation  has  ceaseless  pla^, 
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that  Mr  Skeat  has  no  difficulty  in  filling  nine-tenths  'o£ 
his  book  with  the  vocations  of  the  jKiwang^  or  village 
sorcerer^  who,  clad  in  yellow  (the  royal  colour)  and  holding 
the  keys  of  the  invisible,  wields  a  kingly  and  sacerdotal 
authority  akin  to  that  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  this  realm  of  the  occult,  the  bar- 
baric and  the  unlettered  and  credulous  are  on  common 
ground.  Parallels  suggest  themselves  everywhere.  The 
palmist  of  Bond  Street  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  Malay 
chironomist;  and  the  mediums  of  East  and  West  gull 
their  disciples  with  similar  explanations  when  their  tricks 
happen  to  fail.  When  a  sheaf  of  palm-blossom  refused 
to  dance,  Mr  Skeat  was  told  that  the  presence  of  *  any 
soul  not  impressionable '  was  fatal ;  and  among  ourselves 
the  sceptic  who  is  one  of  the  company  at  a  stance  is 
blamed  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  spirits. 

Adolf  Bastian  has  defined  magic  as  'the  physics  of 
mankind  in  a  state  of  nature,*  because  it  carries  within 
it  a  rudimentary  idea  of  some  constancy  of  relation 
between  things.  Hence  the  universality  of  the  practices 
grouped  under  the  term  'sympathetic'  or  'mimetic '  magic, 
based  on  the  belief  that  an  effect  can  be  produced  by 
imitating  the  cause.  The  hackneyed  example  of  this  is 
the  making  of  a  wax  or  clay  image  of  the  person  whose 
destruction  is  sought  and  then  melting  the  wax  or  putting 
the  clay  effigy  in  running  water,  so  that,  as  these  waste, 
the  person  dies.  Illustrations  of  a  more  subtle  kind  are 
given  by  Mr  Dennett,  Mr  Thurston,  and  others.  Among 
the  Luango  tribes  of  the  Congo  the  lemhe  or  head-wife  is 
kept  in  strict  seclusion  within  the  hut  or  ring-fence,  and  is 
forbidden  to  eat  the  xala  fish,  because  it  makes  desperate 
efforts  to  escape  from  the  net.*  In  southern  India  the 
women  tie  knots  in  the  leaves  of  young  palms  and  heap 
up  stones  near  the  temples  to  ensure  the  tying  of  the  tali 
or  marriage  band  on  their  necks  and  the  birth  of  a 
number  of  children. f  In  Melanesia,  when  a  man  finds  a 
piece  of  Astraea  coral-stone  shaped  like  a  bread-fruit,  he 
buries  it  at  the  root  of  a  bread-fruit  tree  to  secure  a  good 
crop,  and,  for  a  consideration,  will  let  others  of  less 
marked  character  foimd  by  his  neighbours  lie  near  it. 


*  *  At  the  Back  of  the  Black  Han's  Mind,'  p.  11,  note  1. 
t  '  Ethnographic  Notes  in  Southern  India,'  p.  362. 
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so  that  the  mana  or  virtue  is  imparted  to  them.*  In 
Sumatra,  at  the  season  of  rice-sowing,  the  women  let 
their  long  hair  fall  down  their  back,  so  that  the  stalks  of 
the  rice  may  be  long. 

There. is  validity  in  thQ  distinction  drawn  by  Sir  Alfred 
Lyallf  between  primitive  religion  and  magic.  The  former 
is  an  attitude  of  the  savage  mind  towards  powers  beyond 
control  (the  term  '  supernatural '  not  being  applicable  at 
this  stage,  because  man,  as  yet,  has  drawn  no  line  between 
nature  ^and  supemature),  which  may  be  placated  by 
prayers  and  offerings ;  while  the  latter,  acting  indepen- 
dently of  the  gods,  is  an  attempt  to  secure  some  result  by 
certain  tricks  or  devices.  Hence  arises  an  antagonism 
between  the  sorcerer  and  the  priest  or  theurgist,  who 
attributes  the  success  of  his  rival  to  the  help  of  diabolical 
agents.  As  more  t^^ngible  and  direct  in  its  effects, 
although  limited  in  its  range,  nG^igic,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  anthropologists,  precedes  the  more  spiritual  acts 
connoted  by  religion.  This  may  be  so,  because  the  spell 
is  on  a  lowei:  level  than  the  prayer ;  yet  the  two  s^re  not 
disconnected,  and  have  the  common  basis  of  seeking  some 
advantage  from  what  is  unknown  and  therefore  feared ; 
prayer  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain,  on  the 
principle  ^  date  et  dabitur  vobi^.'  Beligion,  at  the  stage 
now  assumed,  may  be  compared  to  the  older  rocks;  it 
has  no  sharp  lines  of  stratification,  but  only  metamorphic 
features ;  fusion  of  primary  elements  has  been  continuous, 
and  the  new  is  a  redistribution  of  the  old.  .  Wiedemann 
says  that  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  'it  mattered  not 
whether  a  doctrine  or  myth  ranked  as  religion  or  magic, 
worship  or  sorcery.  He  went  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
most  flagrant  contradictions  to  stand  peaceably  side 
by  side.' 

This  mental  attitude  applies  a  fortiori  to  barbaric 
peoples ;  and  we  have  to  be  on  guard  against  assuming 
that  things  whose  distinctions  are  clear  to  us  are  appre- 
hensible to  them,  and  to  be  expressed  in  common  ,terms. 
Two  recent  books  on  African  religion  exemplify  the  need 
of  this  caution.  In  one,  the  author,  Magor  Leonard,  makes 
the  natives  of  Lower  Nigeria  talk  like  adept^s  in  the 


*  *  The  Melanesians,'  by  B.  H.  Codrington,  p  188. 
t  *  Asiatic  Studies,'  p.  77  <ed.  1884). 
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Spencerian  philosophy.  In  the  other,  Mr  Dennett,  after 
insisting  on  what  the  late  Mary  Kingsley  called  ^thinking 
black,'  says  that  the  ontology  *  at  the  back  of '  the  Luango 
mind  divides  things  of  the  body  and  spirit  into  six  parts, 
adds  to. these  twenty-four  powers  which  represent  the 
winds  as  causative  attributes,  and  elaborates  a  further 
subdivision  into  two  hundred  and  one  parts.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  remarkable  system  tuition  is  given  in 
a  corresponding  number  of  sacred  g^ves. 

There  is  as  yet  only  partial  recognition  that  the  doc- 
trine of  psychical  continuity,  linking  man  to  the  lowest 
life-forms  in  an  unbroken  chain,  must  revolutionise 
popular  theories  of  the  origin  of  religion.  The  verdict 
of  modem  psychology  is  'that  the  development  of  the 
mind  in  its  early  stages,  and  in  certain  of  its  directions 
of  progress,  is  revealed  most  adequately  in  the  animal.* 
In  the  evolution  of  religion,  traced  backwards,  we  reach 
a  stage  anterior  to  what  is  known  as  animism,  or  the 
belief  in  spirits  embodied  in  everything,  wherein  is  the 
germ  of  the  later  anthropomorphic  ideas.  This  anterior 
stage»  which  is  implicit  in  the  animal,  is  naturism,  by 
which  is  to  be  understood  the  conception  of  power  every- 
where; power  vague  but  inunanent^  as  yet  unclothed 
with  supernatural  or  personal  attributes. 

The  Melanesions^  Dr  Codrington  tells  us,  are  entirely 
possessed  by  belief  in  a  supernatural  power  or  influence 
called  almost  universally  mana^  to  which  no  personal 
qualities  are  attributed,  and  which  can  be  conveyed  in 
almost  everything.  '  All  Melanesian  religion  consists  in 
obtaining  Tnana  or  deriving  benefit  from  it.'  The  Algon- 
kin  manitou^  the  Dakotan  toakonda  and  the  Iroquois  oki 
or  orenda  in  each  case  has  been  translated  '  God,'  giving 
circulation  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  Bed  Indian 
races  had  conceived  the  idea  of  one  great  Spirit.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Dakotans  apply  the  word  roakonda 
indifferentiy  to  sun,  moon,  elements,  and  many  other 
natural  objects ;  to  man,  especially,  if  he  is  a  shaman  or 
wizard,  and  to  fetishes.  So  far  as  the  term  is  translatable, 
it  may  be  rendered  'that  which  makes  or  brings  to  pass ' ; 
and  the  same  meaning  applies  to  manitou  and  o/ci,  all 
being  impersonal.  Among  the  Maori  the  generic  titie 
atua  was  given  to  everything  the  nature  of  which  was 
mysterious ;  it  '  did  not  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  God/ 
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It  is  the  *  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  *  of  the  t>arbaric 
mind  producing  manifest  results,  but  in  its  nature  in- 
comprehensible. The  Bantu  mulungiL^  the  equivalent  of 
the  Kaffir  unkidunkulu  or  the  •  g^eat  g^reat  One/  is  not 
connected  with  any  idea  of  being  or  personality ;  and  so 
with  the  Masai  ngaif  which  leads  Mr  Hollis  to  suggest 
that  we  may  have  *  primitive  and  undeveloped  religious 
sentiment  where  the  personality  of  the  deity  is  hardly 
separated  from  striking  natural  phenomena.' 

In  early  Greek  religion  Zeus  is  the  thunder  before  he 
becomes  the  Thunderer ;  in  the  *  Religion  of  Numa '  the 
idea  of  numen^  a  power,  precedes  that  of  detia^  to  which 
personal  qualities  are  attributed,  and  to  which  a  name  is 
given,  with  aU  the  significance  which  naming  implies.  It 
is  a  stage  of  the  god-idea  which  is  illustrated  in  Hero- 
dotus (ii  52)  when,  speaking  of  the  Pelasg^ans,  he  says, 
'  they  gave  no  title  or  name  to  any  of  their  gods,  for  they 
had  not  yet  heard  any,  but  they  called  them  gods  (Oeoif^) 
from  some  such  notion  as  this,  that  they  had  set  (divres:) 
in  order  all  things,  and  so  had  the  distribution  of  every- 
thing.' It  is  thus,  so  a  more  critical  study  of  the  processes 
of  spiritual  evolution  suggests,  that  the  passage  is  made 
from  a  vague,  abstract  naturism  to  a  definite  concrete 
animism  which  draws  its  support  from  many  sources ; 
not  least,  to  quote  Hobbes,  among  these,  *  f  oure  things, 
opinions  of  ghosts,  ignorance  of  second  causes,  devotion 
towards  what  men  fear,  and  taking  of  things  casuall  for 
prognostiques.'  In  these,  he  says,  *  consiateth  the  naturall 
seed  of  religion.' 

As  the  adult  plant  contains  within  itself  the  seed 
whereby  the  continuance  of  the  species  is  secured,  so 
this  'naturall  seed  of  religion'  remains  potent.  What- 
ever form  the  product  may  take,  the  conception  of  power, 
be  it  personified  or  not,  abides  as  the  governing  impulse. 
Nothing  is  so  conservative  as  religion ;  hence  the  persis* 
tence  of  the  primal  forces  throughout  man's  spiritual 
history,  so  that  an  imported  cult  never  whoUy  supersedes 
an  indigenous  cult,  and  succeeds  only  in  so  far  as  it  adapts 
itseK  to  it  and  wisely  absorbs  what  it  cannot  abolish. 
Mr  Wilkinson  says  that  the  four  spirits  of  the  sea,  whom 
the  forefathers  of  the  Malays  worshipped,  became,  in  the 
celestial  hierarchy  of  Islam,  four  archangels;  and  the 
Malay  fisherman  sacrifices  to  them  before  the  elders  of 
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the  mosque.  Bat»  if  this  fail  to  bring  him  luck,  he  will 
talk  to  them  in  the  old  ]bidonesian  tongue  which  he  knows 
they  wiU  understand.  So  the  Oreek  sailor  prays  to  St 
Nicholas  on  sites  dedicated  to  Poseidon,  the  ancient  sea-^ 
god;  for  places,  when  once  sacred,  become  ever  conse- 
crate, no  matter  how  often  the  deities  may  change.  On 
no  higher  plane  is  the  ague-stricken  Lincolnshire  peasant 
who  blends  the  Christian  with  the  Scandinavian  god  and 
demon  in  his  word-charm  when  he  strikes  three  horse* 
shoes  with  *  mell '  or  hammer,  *  One  for  Grod,  an'  one  for 
Wod,  an'  one  for  Lok.' 

Regarding  his  ship  as  a  living  thing — and  who,  loving 
the  sea,  can  refrain  from  personifying  the  craft  that  bears 
him  ? — ^the  Malay  bums  incense  and  strews  the  sacrificial 
rice  before  he  hoists  sail ;  then,  tapping  the  keelson  and 
the  plank  above  it,  begs  them  to  hold  together  during 
the  voyage : 

*  Peace  be  with  you,  O  big  Medang  and  low-growing  Medang  I 
Be  yo  not  parted  brother  from  brother.* 

When  he  builds  a  house,  following  the  universal  custom 
of  propitiating  the  disturbed  earth-spirit  by  a  foundation 
sacrifice,  he  consults  the  list  of  lucky  days,  digs  the  hole 
for  the  centre-post,  then  takes  a  fowl  or  goat,  cuts  its 
throat,  spills  the  blood  into  the  hole,  and  repeating  a 
charm,  buries  the  head  and  feet  of  the  animal  in  the 
hole.  In  modem  Greece,  after  the  ground  is  cleared 
for  building,  the  Pappas  attends  in  fuU  canonicals,  and, 
after  prayers,  beheads  a  fowl  or  lamb,  and  smears  the 
blood  on  the  foundations.  In  Malaya  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  the  shadow  of  any  of  the 
workers  from  falling  either  upon  the  supporting  post 
itself  or  upon  the  hole,  in  the  belief  that  sickness  will 
result.  In  contrary  practice,  Roumanian  workmen  try 
to  catch  the  shadow  of  a  passing  stranger,  and  quickly 
drop  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  building  upon  it. 
They  believe  that  the  man  whose  shadow  is  thus  in- 
terred must  die,  *but  being  unaware  of  his  doom,  he 
feels  neither  pain  nor  anxiety,  so  it  is  less  cruel  than  to 
wall-in  a  living  man.'  If  the  Bulgarians  cannot  get  a 
human  shadow  they  measure  the  shadow  of  the  first 
iiTiiTWitl  that  passes  by.  Numerous  relics  of  the  substitu- 
tionary practice  occur,  until  we  reach  what  is  perhaps  a 
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humane  survival  in  the  deposit  of  coins  of  the  realm 
under  the  foundation-stones  of  public  structures. 

Everywhere  in  Malaya  there  are  traces  of  the  old 
animism  which  credits  both  living  and  non-living  things 
with  souls.  As  in  Melanesia  any  stone  of  uncommon 
shape  has  mana  or  power  attributed  to  it,  'so  in  Malay 
belief  exceptional  things,  as  fantastically-shaped  trees, 
rocks,  animals,  have  exceptional  soul-personalities,  while 
incidental  products,  as  of  a  confinement,  such  as  the 
liquor  amnii^  the  caul  and  pkicenia^  are  endowed  with 
possible  life.*  But  it  is  to  the  great  body  of  agricultural 
and  allied  ceremonies,  wherewith  all  the  world  over,  man, 
on  his  emergence  from  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  stages, 
has  sought  to  ensure  *  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the 
eater,'  that  Mr  Skeat  adds  to .  our  store  of  examples  and 
materials  for  comjiarison. 

After  a  section  which  treats  of  the  superstitions 
connected  with  the  search  after  camphor,  when  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  Malay  language  is  forbidden  lest  the 
spirit  of  the  tree  be  offended,  and  when  the  salt  eaten 
with  the  food  must  be  course  so  that  the  grains  of 
camphor  may  be  large,  we  find  an  interesting  group  of 
animistic  beliefs  expressed  in  the  ritual  attendingisowiag. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  from  Scotland  to  Polynesia,  sym- 
pathetic magic  is  to  be  seen  in  the  refusal  of  the  cultivator 
to  plant  the  seed  on  an  empty  stomach ;  the  planting  of 
coco-nuts  being  enjoined  'when  the  stomach  is  over- 
burdened with  food.'  But  the  most  important  ceremonies 
gather  round  the  annual  cultivation  of  rice,  as  the  staff 
of  life  in  the  East.  After  consultation  with  the  patoang 
or  magician,  the  propitious  day  for  planting  is  fixed,  and 
the  peasants  are  bidden  to  the  mosque  in  order  that 
prayers  may  be  read  over  the '  mother-seed.'  t  At  harvest 
the  presence  of  the  pawang  is  also  necessary,  when  a 
small  basket  is  provided  to  hold  the  rice  first  cut,  known 
as  the  '  soul  of  the  rice.' 

*  When  the  rice  is  ripe  all  over,  one  must  ftrst  take  the  "  soul " 
out  of  all  the  plots  of  one*s  field.    You  choose  the  spot  where 

*  WilkiiLSon,  p.  30,  and  c£.  *  Th|3  Khasis/  p.  126. 

t  In  the  spring  ot  this  year  the  present  writer  was  shown,  In  the  turbeh 
of  Murad  I  at  Braaa,  a  bronze  bowl  containing  wheat  which  had  been 
blessed  preparatory  to  being  mixed  with  the  seed  to  be  sown. 
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the  rice  is  best,  and  where  it  is  female,  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  bunch  of  stalks  is  big,  and  where  there  are  seven  joints 
in  the  stalk '  (the  persistency  of  the  number  seven  in  Malay 
magic  may  be  due  to  worship  of  the  planets,  or  to  Moham- 
medan influence).  *  You  begin  with  a  bunch  of  this  kind  and 
dip  seven  stems  to  be  the  "  soul  of  the  rice,"  and  then  you  clip 
yet  another  handful  to  be  the  "  mother-seed  "  for  the  following 
year.  The  "soul"  is  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth  tied  with  a 
cord  of  terap  bark,  and  made  into  the  shape  of  a  little  child  in 
swaddling  clothes  and  put  into  the  small  basket/ 

The  '  mother-seed '  is  put  into  another  basket,  and  both 
are  fumigated  with  benzoin ;  and  then  the  two  baskets 
are  piled  the  one  on  the  other,  taken  home,  and  put  into 
the. receptacle  in  which  the  rice  is  stored. 

As  shown  in  numbierlesfl  examples  in  Pr  Frazer's  ency- 
clopaedic '  Grolden  Bough,*  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the 
com,  or  maize,  or  rice,  as  the  case  noay  be,  is  resident  in 
the  jast  9heaf,  is  world-wide.  The  pheaf  is  niade  up  into 
the.  ahape  of.  a  baby,  which  is  rigidly  guarded  tiU  the  next 
sowing  season,  when  the  grains  are  mixed  with  thpse 
saved  for  seed,  ao .  that  the  quickening  '  spirit '  may  fer- 
tilise them.  Thus  the  '  kern- baby '  of  Perthshire  and  the 
'corn-maiden'  of  western  England  have  their  identical 
correspondences  in,  the  '  little  child '  of  Malaya. 

If  we  remember  Kepler's  theory  of  an  earth-spirit,  to 
whose  activity  he  attributed  the  daily  movements  and 
perturbations  of  the  globe,  and  also  the  medieval  belief 
that  noxious  gases  in  mines  were  due  to  demons — a 
writer  on  mineralogy  in  the  sixteenth  century  complained 
that  the  mines  in  France  and  Germi^ny  had  been  in  lai^ge 
part  abandoned  because  the  evil  spirits  of  metals  had 
taken  possession  of  them — ^we  may  be  less  surprised  at 
the  aninustio  beliefs  about  gold,  iron,  and  especially 
tin  which  prevail  in  Malaya,  and  are  related  to  the 
popular  accrediting  of  metals,  as,  for  example,  of  anti- 
mony in  Italy,  with  magical  properties..  The  Malay 
miner  believes  that  tin  is  under  the  protection  and 
command  of  certain  spirits  whom  he  considers  it  neces- 
sary to  propitiate ;  that  the  tin  Itself  is  alive  and  grows ; 
that  of  its  own  voUtion  it  can  move  from  place  to  place ; 
that  it  can  reproduce  itself ;  and  that  it  has  special  likes 
and  dislikes  for  certain  people  and  things.  Hence  the 
tin  ore  has  to  be  treated  with  resipect ;  its  convenience 
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has  to  be  consulted ;  and,  still  more  curious,  the  business 
of  mining  has  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
tin  ore  may  be  obtained  without  its  own  knowledge. 

Prospecting  for  the  metal  is  a  monopoly  of  the  pawang^ 
whose  functions  correspond  to  those  of  the  •  dowser '  or 
water-diviner  among  ourselves;  and  the  'nosing'  is 
conducted  under  an  elaborate  code  of  ceremonies  and 
taboos.  No  elephant,  buffalo  (in  which  shape  the  tin  is 
believed  to  wander  underground),  or  cat  is  allowed  near 
the  mine ;  and  it  is  forbidden  even  to  name  them,  lest  the 
hantu  or  spirits  be  offended.  As  among  barbaric  peoples 
everywhere,  the  animal  hunted  or  slain  is  addressed  in 
coaxing  or  flattering  terms,  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be 
the  incarnation  of  some  metamorphosed  ancestor,  or 
in  view  of  man's  supposed  kinship  with  the  brute;  so 
the  tin  *  spirit '  is  '  squared,'  the  pawanQf  as  remarked 
above,  using  his  art  so  that  it  may  not  know  that  the 
metal  is  being  sought.  Euphemism  comes  into  play,  the 
tin  ore  being  called  *  g^ass-seed,'  as,  in  out-of-the-way 
districts  of  Scotland,  *  red-fish  '  is  used  for  salmon,  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  resent  having  its  name  mentioned 
by  the  fishermen. 

The  reflections  suggested  by  the  persistence  of  bar- 
baric ideas  and  practices  among  the  semi-civilised  Malays 
lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  more  primitive 
races  whose  beliefs  and  customs  are  described  in  Messrs 
Skeat  and  Blagden's  portly  volumes.  The  Orang- 
utan tribes  fall  into  three  groups,  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed: (1)  the  woolly-haired  dark-skinned  Negrito  Se- 
mang,  who  are  the  most  nomadic  of  the  three,  and 
are  allied  to  the  Negritos  of  the  Andamans  and  the 
Philippines;  (2)  the  light-complexioned,  wavy-haired 
Sakai,  in  whom  Yirchow  sees  kinship  with  the  Australian 
natives,  Yeddahs,  and  some  South-Indian  tribes ;  (3)  the 
lank-haired,  copper-skinned  Jakims,  a  proto-Malayan 
race,  not  easy  to  define,  because  of  the  Malayan  strain  in 
them.  These  last-named  are  divided  into  the  Orang- 
Benua,  or  *  men  of  the  hills,'  and  Orang-Laut,  or  '  men  of 
the  sea.'  The  former  raids  of  Malay  man-hunters,  no 
longer  possible  under  British  rule,  drove  the  Orang-utan 
into  the  recesses  of  the  jungle ;  while  the  proximity  of 
fierce  animals  partly  explains  their  arboreal  habits,  as  it 
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also  explains  the  habits  of  the  larger  number  of  the 
Peninsular  fauna,  *  half -beast,  half -bird,  which  in  the 
Malayan  forest  continually  afford  some  fresh  and  delight* 
ful  surprise.'  Their  rude  dwellings,  the  evolution  of 
which  can  be  traced  from  the  primitive  beehive  shape  to 
the  balai  or  conununal  hall,  are  sometimes  placed  in  the 
forks  of  branches  and  reached  by  ladders,  although  the 
prehensile  feet  of  these  wild  folk  enable  them  to 
climb  the  tree  on  which  their  hut  is  fixed.  Sometimes 
this  is  built  on  piles,  a  method  of  defence  which  has  pre- 
vailed from  prehistoric  times,  or  is  guarded  by  a  ring- 
fence.  For  dress,  a  girdle  of  leaves  suffices ;  the  Sakai, 
in  their  tattooing  and  body-painting,  show  a  taste  for 
decoration  like  that  of  their  Australian  congeners. 

Messrs  Skeat  and  Blagden  give  considerable  space  to 
what,  following  the  elaborate  theories  of  the  late  Mr 
Vaughan-Stevens,  they  are  inclined  to  regard  as  decora- 
tive  symbolism   among    the   Semang.     This  ingenious 
romancer,  described  by  men  who  knew  him  well  as  a 
modem    Munchausen,  *  deceived    the  very  elect.'     The 
zigzags  and  hatch-lines  scratched  on  the  women's  combs 
he   interpreted   as    charms    against    diseases,  the  rude 
pictures  of  animals  and  flowers  on  blowpipes  and  dart- 
quivers  as  designs  to  secure  the  prey  by  symi>athetic 
uoagic;  everywhere,  on  birth  and  burial  bamboos,  on 
incised  and  ornamental  staves,  he  found  keys  unlocking 
the  magic  and  mystery  of  Malaya.    The  note  of  caution 
which  is  soimded  by  the  authors  against  indiscriminate 
acceptance  of  Mr  Vaughan-Stevens'  vagaries  may  i>ass 
unheeded  in  the  undue  prominence  accorded  to  them; 
and  an  emphatic  disclaimer  as  to  their  inherent  worthless- 
ness  is  to  be  desired,  because  they  mischievously  arrest 
approach  to  sane,  solutions.      In  seeking  the  fantastic 
there  is  danger  of  missing  the  obvious ;  and  there  is 
as  little  warrant.for  assuming  an  esoteric  meaning  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Semang  weapons  as  in  the  rude 
but  effective  etchings  of  horse,  deer,  and  mammoth  on 
fragments  of  bone  and  horn  which  the  savage  himter  of 
the  reindeer  period  left  on  the  cavem-fioors  of  western 
Europe.    He  and  his  modem  representatives  were  neither 
cabbalists  nor  symbolists. 

Fire  is  obtained  by  friction ;  for  food,  the  ubiquitous 
yam  is  supplemented  by  the  foetid-smelling  yet  (say  those 
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who  have  acquired  the  taste)  delicious  durian,  favourite 
fruit  of  the  orang-utan  ape.  The  skill  of  these  *  pagan 
races'  in  the  use  of  weapons  is  marvellous.  With  the 
blowpipe  they  can  kill  at  a  distance  of  sixty  yards,  and 
hit  a  dollar  laid  on  a  fallen  tree  at  thirty  paces.  The 
poison  for  their  arrows  is  obtained  from  the  ipoh  or 
upas  tree,  the  deadly  properties  of  which,  confined  to  its 
secretion,  known  aa  antiarin,  gave  rise  to  the  weU-known 
fable  that  its  exhalations  were  fatal  to  animal  and  plant 
for  ToSleB  round.  Creatures  as  huge  as  the  elephant  are 
killed  by  the  ingenious  device  of  laming  them  and  then 
despatching  them  with  poisoned  darts.  For  these  nomads, 
moving  from  place  to  place  as  food-supplies  are  exhausted, 
there  is  small  temptation  to  acquire  land ;  and  none  of 
the  tribes  can  be  said  to  have  made  much  approach  to 
the  agricultural  stage.  Here  and  there  the  soil  is  turned 
up  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  rice  and  yams  are  planted ; 
but  much  of  the  food  is  procured  by  barter  with  the 
Malays,  who  always  get  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Stone 
adzes  have  been  found,  but  these  appear  to  be  relics  of  an 
older  jungle-race ;  and  the  need  for  them,  as  for  pottery, 
is  superseded  by  the  bamboo,  with  which  man  in  the 
East  supplies  the  larger  number  of  his  daily  wants. 

The  theory  of  promiscuity  as  the  basis  of  sex-relations 
among  primitive  races  which,  despite  the  contrary  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Dr  Westermarck  and  others,  still  finds 
favour  in  belated  anthropological  text-books,  is  further 
discredited  by  the  monogamous  customs  of  the  Orang- 
utan. Survivals,  mostly  in  symbolic  form,  of  bride* 
capture  and  purchase  occur,  and  polygamy  and  polyandiy 
exist,  but  rarely  and  sporadically ;  these  institutions  being 
explicable  by  the  scarcity  of  men  or  of  women  respectively. 
AU  the  world  over,  eating  together,  usually  out  of  the 
same  dish,  is  a  common  custom  between  bride  and 
bridegroom.  Taboo  is  suspended ;  and  a  commensal  act 
implying  new  and  special  relations  is  performed.  The 
ancient  Roman  confarreatio^  when  the  bride  and  groom 
ate  'together  in  the  presence  of  the  Flamen  Dialis  and 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  has  its  modem  representative 
in  Malaya. 

The  Semang  believe  that  the  unborn  child  is  provided 
with  a  soul  by  the  expectant  mother  carrying  a  bamboo 
receptacle  in  which  she  keeps  the  soul-bird,  usuaUy  a 
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small  pheasant,  which,  when  eaton,  becomes  the  vehicle 
whereby  the  soul  is  transferred  to  the  child.  This  sug- 
gests a  near  parallel  in  the  Australian  belief  in  certain 
mythical  ancestors  known  as  aleheringa^  being  the  names 
of  animals  or  plants  from  which  they  are  said  to  have 
descended.  On  the  spot  where  these  alcherirvga  died 
there  arose  some  rock  or  tree  in  which  their  spirit  dwells. 
When  a  woman  conceives  near  one  of  these  objects,  she 
believes  this  to  be  due  to  the  reincarnation  of  one  of  the 
spirits  in  her  body.  The  child  belongs  to  the  totem  of 
the  spot  where  the  conception  took  place,  and  not  to  the 
totem  of  the  mother* 

'  To  the  Australian  native  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  assump- 
tion that  an  animal  or  a  plant  could  be  transformed  directly 
into  a  human  being,  or  that  the  spirit  part  which  he 
Bupxx>8e8  it  to  possess,  just  as  he  does  in  his  own  case,  could 
remain,  on  the  death  of  the  animal,  associated  with  such  an 
object  as  a  Churinga,  and  at  some  future  time  arise  in  the 
form  of  a  hiunan  being.*  * 

The  Semang  father  chooses  the  name  of  the  child 
from  some  tree  near  the  birthplace,  and  shouts  it  to  the 
midwife.  Traces  of  totemism  among  the*  tribes  are  rare ; 
but  we  are  near  the  root-idea  in  the  child  being  forbidden 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  from  which  its  name  is 
taken ;  while  a  main  feature  in  the  theory  of  the  '  Gk>lden 
Bough '  is  illustrated  by  the  Malay  belief  that  the  death 
of  the  tree  f oUows  that  of  the  individual  who  bears  its 
name.  The  name-superstition  finds  further  illustration 
among  the  Sakai.  Any  offending  member  is  punished 
by  the  poyang  (who  corresponds  to  the  Malay  patoang) 
removing  and  burying  the  headband  on  which  is  i>ainted 
the  name  of  the  culprit,  who  is  expelled  from  the  tribe 
until  his  offence  is  purged.  TiU  then  his  name  is  blotted 
out.  This  custom  of  temporary  anonymity  is  paralleled 
among  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  of  British  Columbia. 
Blankets  and  copper-plates  form  the  currency,  and  are 
loanable  against  a  man's  name,  he  remaining  nameless 
until  the  advance  is  repaid.  The  rate  of  interest  is 
governed  by  the  status  of  the  borrower.  While  ^  Flying 
Cloud'  or    *  Black  Eagle,'   as    a  chieftain,   can    recover 


*  Spencer  and  Gillen,  *  Kaj^iv^  Tribes  of  Central  Australia/  p.  127. 
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his  name  by  i>aying  fifty  blankets  for  a  loan  of  thirty 
blankets,  an  ordinary  brave  must  pay  one  hundred. 

The  root-idea  is  that  the  name  of  any  being,  from  the 
great  gods  of  the  heavens  through  all  the  gradation  of 
spirits  down  to  mortal  men  and  women,  is  an  integral 
part  of  that  being.  It  is  regarded  as  an  entity,  hence,  as 
in  the  example  just  cited,  it  can  become  a  negotiable 
instrument,  whereby  the  named  puts  himself  in  the  power 
of  another.  No  belief  is  more  widespread  than  this,  or 
has  survived  with  greater  force  among  all  races.  A 
striking  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  old  Egyptian 
ontology,  which,  in  its  eightfold  division  of  the  man,  held 
his  ran  or  name  as  the  most  important,  because,  if  that 
was  blotted  out,  he  ceased  to  exist.  The  savage  who 
believes  that  the  sorcerer  can  work  black  magic  upon  his 
fellows  through  possessing  himself  of  cuttings  of  their 
nails  or  hair,  or  their  saliva  and  excreta,  or  even  their 
portrait,  extends  this  to  the  name;  hence  the  universal 
reluctance  to  tell  it,  and  the  devices  to  conceal  it.  The 
superstition  works  both  ways,  because  if  knowledge  of  a 
man's  name  puts  him  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  tho 
knowledge  of  his  enemy's  name  gives  him  the  same 
advantage.  Thus  is  explained  the  activity  of  this  belief, 
which  extends  to  naming  the  dead,  because  to  name  them 
is  to  invoke  their  presence ;  it  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
sanctity  and  secrecy  investing  the  names  of  gods,  their 
jealous  guardianship  of  these,  and  their  punishment  of 
mortals  who  take  their  names  in  vain.  •  In  Egyptian 
myth,  Isis,  wisest  of  all,  could  attain  to  power  only  hy 
knowledge  of  the  secret  name  of  Bft,  which,  finally,  she 
obtained  by  stratagem,  with  the  result  that  the  old  sun- 
god  lost  his  vigour,  and  was  no  longer  feared  by  men. 
In  Chaldea,  ancient  home  of  magic,  all  things  in  heaven, 
earth,  and  the  underworld  were  enthralled  by  the  power 
of  the  god's  name. 

In  closest  relation  to  names  of  power  are  words  of 
power — spells,  incantations,  curses,  cure-charms,  pass- 
words, and  the  mighty  creative  words  by  which  the 
universe  came  into  being — apparatus  of  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  creeds  and  rituals  to  this  day.  But  a  mere 
recital  of  the  numerous  forms,  and  comment  on  their 
significance,  would  furnish  matter  for  a  volume ;  and  this 
digression  may  be  ended  by  an  apposite  extract  from  & 
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private  letter  from  Mr  Hugh  ClifiFord^  now  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Ceylon,  whose  contributions  touching 
Malayan  dialects  are  a  valuable  feature  of  Messrs  Skeat 
and  Blagden's  volumes. 

*  The  Malays  dislike  mentioning  their  own  names.  If  asked 
by  one  who  does  not  know  their  customs  or  prejudices, 
*^What  is  your  name?'*  a  Malay  will  nudge  a  friend  and 
say,  **  Tell  him,"  or  wUl  answer,  "  Ask  this  man."  The  notion 
is  that  pronouncing  one's  name  is  unlucky,  as  it  calls  the 
attention  of  the  spirits  to  the  man  who  does  it,  though  the 
same  result  does  not  come  from  the  mention  of  a  proper  name 
by  another.  Similarly,  the  Malays  of  the  jungle  wUl  not 
mention  the  name  of  a  tiger,  lest  the  animal  should  thereupon 
appear.  So  he  is  usually  spoken  of  as  '*  he  of  the  hairy  face," 
or  "the  striped  one,"  or  some  similar  euphemism.  Among 
the  Sakai,  men  of  the  Mon-Annam  stock,  the  dislike  of 
mentioning  proper  names  is  very  strong;  and  in  the  far 
interior,  notably  in  the  valley  of  the  Telom  in  Pahang,  the 
dislike  of  mentioning  names  is  carried  to  extraordinary 
lengths.  When  I  made  a  considerable  stay  in  the  Telom 
valley  in  1890  the  whole  place  was  anonymous,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  Haish,  the 
Porcupine,  whose  name  was  whispered  to  me  by  a  mischievous 
boy.  In  speaking  of  one  another  the  Sakai  of  this  part  of 
Pahang  referred  to  the  "  old  man  of  such  and  such  a  village  " ; 
to  "my  brother-in-law  of  this  place,"  "my  cousin  of  this 
place,"  and  so  on.' 

The  difficulty  of  *  thinking  black '  or  *  thinking  brown ' 
is  emphasised  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  under- 
stand the  religions  of  the  lower  races.  Only  misconcep- 
tion can  result  from  applying  our  definitions  to  their 
gods  and  godlings;  and  the  assumption  that  any 
coherency  of  ideas  exists  is  fatal.  Mr  Skeat,  in  giving  a 
classified  list  of  the  spirits  and  demons  of  the  three  pagan 
races,  may  have  drawn  too  sharp  a  line  when  he  says 
that  the  Semang  have  little  dread  of  the  spirits,  while 
the  Sakai  live  in  terror  of  them;  yet  his  statement  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  among  the  former,  when  a 
death  occurs,  the  snahut,  a  sort  of  inferior  priest-chief, 
examines  the  corpse  and  puts  an  inscribed  burial-bamboo 
beside  the  grave,  because,  lacking  that,  the  soul  cannot 
dei>art  to  appear  for  judgment  before  Kari,  the  thunder- 
god,  who  kills  the  wicked  by  lightning;  whilst  among 
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the  Sakai,  when  any  one  dies,  the  hut,  sometimes  the 
settlement,  is  deserted  and  burned.  In  contrast  with 
this,  the  Jakun,  seeking  to  appease  what  they  fear, 
provide  for  the  soul  by  building  near  the  grave  a  hut 
about  the  size  of  a  doll's  house,  which  is  provided  with  a 
slantiiig  stick  so  that  the  soul  may  climb  up  to  it.  Some- 
times a  little  ditch  is  dug  round  the  grave  so  that  the 
soul  may  paddle  its  own  canoe.  '  It  is  like  the  air,'  said 
an  old  Jakun  to  Mr  Skeat,  thereby  coming  into  line  with 
that  ethereal  conception  of  spirit  which  is^  a  common 
note  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  psychology ;  the  *  certain 
soul  and  semblance,  though  substance  there  be  none,* 
which  Achilles  describes  when  he  clasps  the  shade  of 
Patroclus ;  a  conception  which  has  its  correspondence  in 
the  '  filmy  emanations  *  of  spiritualism  and  in  the  modern 
theologian's  ether  '  as  the  basis  of  the  soul.' 

If  ethics  rest  upon  a  social  foundation,  that  is,  on 
mstincts  and  sympathies  guided  by  reason  and  justified 
oy  experience,  they  are  independent  of  theological  codes 
and  supernatural  sanctions;  and  of  this  these  *  pagan 
tribes,'  into  whom  ^  the  hall*mark  of  the  primeval  forest 
is  burned,'  supply  a  striking  example.  They  are  a  timid, 
shy,  and  peaceful  folk,  incapable,  like  all  races  at  the 
lower  and  arrested  stages,  of  any  prolonged  mental 
strain ;  but  Mr  Skeat  testifies  that 

*  the  hardships  of  their  life  only  served  to  throw  into  relief 
their  higher  qualities,  their  open-heartedness,  sincerity,  and 
well-developed  common-sense,  qualities  which,  I  confess,  I 
never  yet  met  so  generally  diffused  in  any  other  tropical 
race  of  which  I  have  had  experience.  This  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  all  who  have  known  them  well,  and  I  need  add 
to  my  own  only  a  single  testimony,  that  of  a  Malay  (who  was 
of  all  men  best  qualified  to  speak)  who  himself  once  remarked 
to  me  in  tones  of  deep  disdain,  *'  What  stupid  animals  these 
Sakai  are ;  they  don't  know  how  to  tell  a  lie  I " ' 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  that  Messrs 
Skeat  and  Blagden's  volumes,  after  some  further  modifi- 
cation of  their  treatment  of  Yaughan-Stevens'  theories, 
will  remain  a  standard  authority  on  a  people  as  near  the 
primitive  stage  of  culture  a.s  we  are  now  likely  to  find. 

The  warrant  for  a  rapid  transition  from  Malaya  to 
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Assam  is  in  the  probable  ethnic  relationship  between 
the  Khasis  of  that  province  and  the  proto-Malays.  The 
evidence  of  this  rests  partly  on  affinities  of  language  (e.g. 
the  name  of  the  Khasi  hoe  in  use  at  this  day  corre- 
sponding with  the  Burmese  name  of  the  FalsBolithic 
implements  found  in  Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula), 
and  partly  on  certain  physical  resemblances.  But,  as 
will  be  seen,  some  of  the  customs  and  rites  which  are 
special  among  the  Khasis  are  explicable  only  on  the 
theory  of  long  isolation  even  from  the  encircling  Tibeto- 
Burman  populations. 

As  the  result  of  three  years'  sojourn  among  the  Kha.sis, 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  Major  Gurdon  has 
produced  a  volume  of  deep  interest  to  anthropologists. 
It  is  barely  eighty  years  ago  since  Europeans  first  entered 
the  E[hasi  hills ;  and  a  generation  then  passed  before  the 
scientific  expeditions  of  the  venerable  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
and  other  travellers  revealed  the  prevalence  of  customs 
and  institutions  in  curious  contrast  to  those  of  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  peoples. 

The  institution  of  matriarchy,  or  rule  of  the  mother, 
which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  mother-right,  or  rule 
through  the  mother,  is  handled  with  a  fullness  rendering 
Major  Gurdon's  book  of  exceptional  value.  There  are 
some  slight  differences  in  detail  in  the  practice  of  the 
clans.  Among  some  gentea  the  husband  lives  with  his 
wife  in  her  mother's  house ;  among  others  he  visits  her 
there,  though  never  by  daylight.  But  in  each  case  his 
position  is  secondary;  the  wife  is  more  than  (as  was 
humorously  said  of  Eve)  a  '  mere  side-issue.'  Her  earn- 
ings support  the  household  until  the  married  pair  take  a 
home  of  their  own,  when  the  earnings  are  pooled.  AU 
the  clans  are  exogamous.  The  direst  consequences  follow 
if  a  Khasi  weds  a  woman  from  his  own  clan ;  he  lives  and 
dies  an  outcast,  and  his  body  is  denied  sepulture.  In  the 
law  of  inheritance  in  force  among  the  pure  Khasis  the 
man  does  not  count;  he  is  a  mere  begetter.  Any 
property  acquired  by  him  before  his  marriage  belongs 
to  his  mother.  He  can  take  no  part  in  the  rites  and 
ceremoxiies  of  the  family,  and  his  ashes  are  excluded 
from  her  maiohah  or  family  tomb.  Not  only  is  the 
woman  the  sole  head  and  source  and  only  bond  of  union 
of  the  family ;  in  the  most  primitive  districts  she  is  the 
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only  possible  owner  of  real  property,  and  through  hdr 
alone  inheritance  is  transmitted.  It  is  the  youngest 
daughter  in  whom  the  family  estate  is  vested,  and  who, 
as  hearth-priestess,  performs  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  worship  of  ancestors.  Their  memorial  stones, 
both  small  and  great,  are  a  feature  of  the  country,  linking 
the  Khasis  with  the  megalithic  races  whose  dolmens  and, 
cromlechs  line  the  prehistoric  track  across  the  old  world 
to  the  Pacific  shore.  The  inheritress  cannot  sell  the 
family  property  without  the  consent  of  her  sisters,  and, 
failing  lineal  succession  through  daughters,  the  estate 
falls  to  the  aunt*s  youngest  daughter. 

In  his  '  Origins  of  English  History '  the  late  Mr  Elton 
has  shown  that  the  oldest  customs  of  inheritance  in 
England  and  Germany  (and  this  is  applicable  elsewhere) 
are  in  their  remote  beginnings  connected  with  a  domestic 
religion,  and  based  upon  a  worship  of  ancestral  spirits  of 
which  the  hearth-place  was  essentially  the  shrine  and 
altar.  Primogeniture  comes  down  from  a  people  who 
had  assigned  to  the  eldest  son  the  functions  of  house- 
priest.  But  among  the  Mongolian  races  of  northern  and 
central  Asia,  who  may  have  recognised  no  essential  pre- 
eminence in  the  eldest  member  of  the  family,  there  arose 
the  custom  of  assigning  these  priestly  duties  to  the 
youngest  child,  presumably  of  either  sex.  In  this  may 
lie  the  explanation  of  the  still  existing  custom  known 
among  ourselves  as  *  Borough  English '  or  ultimogeniture 
(French  Juveignerie ;  German  Jiingatenrecht)  under  which, 
in  cases  of  intestacy,  the  youngest  child  inherits  in  whole 
or  in  i>art.  In  Kent  the  manorial  law  allots  to  the 
youngest  son  or  daughter  *  the  hearth-place  in  the  home- 
stead, and  as  far  as  forty  feet  round  it.'  Possibly  the 
matriarchate,  and  other  institutions  regulating  descent, 
arose  through  a  natural  desire  to  retain  the  property  in 
the  possession  of  the  gena.  But  here  we  are  among 
hypotheses,  and  must  wait  for  a  possible  solution  in 
further  comparative  study  of  tenures  which  are  survivals 
of  a  barbaric  stage  of  society. 

The  matriarchate  institution  probably  explains  why 
IT-Blei-Nong-thaw,  one  of  the  great  company  of  absentee 
deities  who  in  every  religion  are  invoked  only  under 
special  stress,  is  spoken  of  as  feminine.  Of  her,  as  of  the 
lower  grades  of  Khasi  gods,  no  image  exists — a  stage 
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which,  here  and  elsewhere,  suggests  that  iconism  offers 
a  barely  explored  field  to  the  anthropologist.  The 
religion,  despite  elements  of  nature  worship,  is  defined 
'  as  made  up  of  forms  used  to  cure  diseases  and  to  avert 
misfortunes  by  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  demon  as 
the  author  of  the  evil,  and  the  kind  of  sacrifice  necessary 
to  appease  it.'  In  short,  it  presents  the  usual  features  of 
the  lower  animism ;  the  majority  of  spirits  are  credited 
with  malign  characteristics,  and  have  therefore  to  be 
squared.  The  principal  of  these  is  U-thlen,  a  huge  snake 
appeasable  only  by  human  sacrifices,  which,  until  recent 
times,  were  made  to  him.  But  ophiolatry,  especially  as  a 
widespread  cult  in  southern  Asia,  is  a  well-worn  subject ; 
and  here  what  is  only  more  or  less  exceptional  can  receive 
notice. 

There  is  a  sharp  decadence  from  the  part  primarily 
played  by  the  egg  in  Scandinavian,  Finnish,  Hindu,  and 
other  creation  myths,  to  its  place  in  Khasi  divination. 
From  the  story  of  Eros  in  the  *  Birds '  of  Aristophanes — 

*  There  was  chaos  at  first,  and  darkness,  and  night, 

And  Tartarus  vasty  and  dismal ; 
But  the  earth  was  not  there,  nor  the  sky,  nor  the  air, 

Till  at  lengrth  in  the  bosom  abysmal 
Of  darkness  an  egg,  from  the  whirlwind  conceived, 

Was  laid  by  the  sable-plumed  Night, 
And  out  of  that  egg^  as  the  seasons  revolved. 

Sprang  Love,  the  entrancing,  the  bright '  * 

— we  descend  to  the  use  of  the  egg  in  Orphic  ritual  for 
purification  and  as  an  offering  to  the  dead,  and  thence 
to  the  breaking  of  eggs  by  the  Khasis  for  purposes  of 
divination.  The  custom  of  placing  on  the  stomach  of 
the  dead  an  egg,  which  is  afterwards  broken  at  the 
funeral  pyre,  may  have  no  far-fetched  parallel  in  the 
depicting  of  eggs  on  Athenian  white  lekythoi  among  the 
objects  brought  in  baskets  to  the  tomb.  And  as  the  egg 
holds  the  potential  fowl,  prognostics  drawn  from  it  have 
fundamental  relation  with  those  drawn  from  the  entrails 
of  the  fowl.  Whether  the  object  be  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  death,  or  the  lucky  day  for  building  a  house,  or  for 
placing  the  remains  of  the  departed  in  the  communal 
•— ^ — -t  ,, .    ■  -  ■  I 

^  Proin  B.  p.  Bc^^ers'  spirifed  transliltlon, 
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sepulchre,  or  what  particular  disease-bringing  demon  is 
ofiFended,  or  whether  the  name  given  to  the  newly-bom 
has  the  approval  of  the  spirits,  the  augury  is  taken  from 
the  breaking  of  eggs.  The  diviner,  muttering  incantations, 
dashes  an  egg  upon  a  board  and  reads  good  or  evil  sig^s 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  fragments  fall.  If  it  appears 
that  Ka-Iawbei,  the  tribal  ancestress  (most  of  the  clan  trace 
their  descent  from  a  Kiaw  or  *  grandmother'),  is  ang^, 
a  hen  is  sacrificed,  and  as  the  cock  is  U-iar-kradlynti,  i.e. 
*  he  who  scratches  the  way  for  the  spirit,*  it  is  sacrificed 
for  ascertainment  of  the  lucky  day  for  interment  of 
the  bones  or  ashes  of  the  dead.  Among  some  tribes  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago  the  medicine  man  seeks  to  discover 
from  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  broken  while  sacramentally 
counting  from  one  to  seven,  the  cause  and  nature  of  a 
patient's  illness. 

Leaving  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  hills  of  Assam  for  the 
Nilgiri  hills  of  southern  India,  we  find,  in  place  of  the 
law  of  descent  through  the  mother,  an  elaborately 
organised  system  of  polyandry ;  and  in  place  of  the  taboo 
on  milk  and  allied  products,  a  religion  of  which  the 
dairies  are  temples,  and  the  milking  of  the  sacred 
buffaloes  the  duty  of  a  priesthood  set  apart  for  that 
function.  Such  contrarieties,  which  may  be  shown  to 
spring  from  a  common  idea  expressing  itself  in  different 
forms,  are  of  the  essence  of  the  East.  As  Lord  Acton  has 
shrewdly  said,  ^  K  you  find  anything  symmetrical  there, 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  of  European  origin.' 

The  earliest  record  of  the  Todas  dates  from  1602,  when 
rumours  concerning  a  mountain  race  descended  from  the 
ancient  Christians  of  St  Thomas  caused  the  despatch  of  a 
mission,  which  reported  that  it  found  *no  traces  of 
Christianity  in  them;  no  pagoda  worship  nor  pagan 
ceremonials.  On  being  questioned  concerning  their  god, 
they  spoke  of  a  bird,  a  father,  and  a  son,  from  which  it 
may  be  presumed  that  they  had  some  notion  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.*  A  Jesuit  priest  who  visited  Todomala 
in  the  following  year  found  that  the  people  *  could  not 
tell  him  anything '  about  the  doctrine. 

Since  1812,  when  interest  in  the  Todas  was  revived, 
they  have  been  exploited  by  many  travellers,  whose 
narratives  leave 'blank?  that  even  Mr  Rivers,  after  a 
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sojourn  of  eight  months  among  them,  confesses  himself 
miable  to  fill.  His  exhaustive  work  is  a  model  of  its 
kind.  Designed  as  an  object-lesson  in  anthropological 
method,  it  achieves  its  aim,  notably  in  a  remarkable  series 
of  genealogical  tables  tracing  the  family  history  of  well- 
nigh  every  member  of  the  tribe.  The  difficulty  which 
prejudices  put  in  his  way  in  this  enquiry  was  increased 
by  the  taboo  on  uttering  the  name  of  any  dead  elder 
relative.  The  long-standing  practice  of  female  infanti- 
cide, due  primarily  to  lack  of  food,  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  polyandry,  the  gradual  decline  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  explained  by  the  growing 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  women,  leading  to  polygamy, 
and  ultimately  to  monogamy.  A  woman,  on  her  mar- 
riage, becomes  the  wife  of  ctU  her  husband's  brothers, 
each  of  whom  is  equally  regarded  as  the  father  of  her 
children.  And  when  a  boy  marries  a  girl,  all  his  brothers 
are  regarded  as  her  husbands,  any  brothers  bom  after 
the  marriage  being  also  included.  Hence,  in  the  larger 
number  of  \inions,  the  husbands  are  brothers ;  the  case 
of  women  having  husbands  belonging  to  different  clans 
being  very  rare.  Mr  Rivers  testifies  to  the  absence  of 
friction  in  these  curious  relations.  When  a  child  is  bom, 
paternity  of  aU  the  brothers  is  recognised,  but  the  descent 
is  usually  traced  from  the  one  who  performs  the  sym- 
bolical ceremony  (for  the  Todas  use  no  weapons)  of 
giving  the  bow  and  arrow  to  the  expectant  mother. 
In  southern  India,  where  polyandry  is  only  sporadic, 
Mr  Thurston  says  that  among  the  Kalians,  when  a 
woman  is  the  wife  of  ten,  eight,  six,  or  two  husbands, 
who  are  held  to  be  the  fathers,  jointly  and  severally,  of 
her  offspring,  these  speak  of  themselves  as  the  children 
of  eight  and  two  fathers,  because  it  is  unlucky  to  mention 
the  number  ten. 

No  department  of  Toda  lore,  Mr  Rivers  tells  us,  gave 
him  so  much  trouble  as  the  study  of  the  beliefs  about  the 
gods.  Misfortune  dogged  the  steps  of  those  who  broke 
taboo  on  that  subject.  One  man  who  had  pointed  out 
certain  sacred  places  fell  seriously  ill;  another  lost  his 
wife  a  few  days  after  he  had  betrayed  the  method  of 
performing  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  Toda  ceremonies ; 
and  a  third  man,  who  had  revealed  some  of  the  ritual  of 
the  sacred  dairy,  bad  bis  pwn  dairy  burnt.    No  wonder 
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the  diviners  ascribed  these  calamities  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods  against  the  impious  unveilers  of  their  secrets. 

The  information  which  Mr  Rivers  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing from  reluctant  witnesses  lacks  coherence,  because 
only  the  vaguest  ideals  about  their  ancient  gods  prevail 
among  the  clans.  The  dit  majorea^  who  are  neither 
nature-deities  nor  deified  ancestors,  are  conceived  of  as 
both  male  and  female.  They  once  lived  among  men, 
and  now  dwell  on  the  high  hills,  luiseen  and  little  heeded, 
save  when  the  sorcerer  invokes  their  aid,  thus  further 
illustrating  the  close  alliance  of  magic  and  religion.  On, 
son  of  Puthi  (perhaps  allied  to  Frithivi,  the  Sanskrit 
word  for  earth),  created  the  sacred  buffaloes  and  the 
Todas,  while  Pin&rkiirs,  his  wife,  created  the  ordinary 
buffaloes. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Todas, 
Mr  Rivers  can  arrive  only  at  the  tentative  conclusion 
that  they  came  from  Malabar,  perhaps  subsequently  to 
the  settlement  of  Jews  and  Christians  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Contact  with  these  may  explain 
the  legend  current  among  the  Todas  that  On,  when 
making  man,  'who  came  holding  the  tail  of  the  last  buffalo,' 
took  a  rib  from  his  right  side  and  thereof  made  a  woman. 
But  that  contact,  if  it  happened,  was  superficial ;  and  in 
their  migration  from  Malabar  they  brought  with  them 
a  concrete  form  of  zoolatry  in  the  cult  of  the  buffalo,  the 
dominance  of  which,  in  Mr  Rivers'  judgment,  partly 
explains  the  decadence  of  the  older  religion.  These 
animals  are  vigilantly  guarded  in  sacred  dairies  called  ti^ 
and  are  divided,  as  it  were,  into  castes,  the  sanctity  of  the 
milk  rising  in  degree  with  that  of  the  status  of  the  animal 
yielding  it.  Each  event  in  buffalo  life— the  birth  of 
calves,  the  movements  of  the  animal  from  one  ti  to 
another,  the  periodical  salt-giving,  and  the  purification 
of  the  dairy — is  marked  by  a  ceremonial  the  elaborate- 
ness of  which,  however,  is  simplicity  compared  with  that 
attending  the  ordination  of  the  pcUol  or  dairyman  priest. 
Thenceforward  he  is  surrounded  by  taboos  as  severe  as 
those  that  ruled  the  life  of  the  flamen  Dialis,  the  priest 
of  Jupiter.  He  must  be  celibate ;  he  must  always  ford  a 
river,  and  never  cross  it  by  a  bridge ;  he  must  surrender 
his  office  if  he  takes  part  in  any  funeral  rites ;  and,  should 
^ny  unconsecrated  person  touch  him,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
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paloL    These  and  other  irksome  restrictions  are  causing, 
it  appears,  a  dearth  of  Toda  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

Cleansing  precedes,  and  prayer  accompanies,  milking 
and  churning  in  the  ti,  where  everything  in  use  has  a 
ceremonial  name  to  distinguish  it  from  corresponding 
articles  in  the  secular  dairies.  The  produce  of  these 
secures  a  ready  market  in  the  bazaar  at  Ootakamand; 
and  there  is  a  suspicion  that,  tempted  by  the  chances  of 
exchange  for  other  comestibles,  even  the  sacred  curds  and 
buttermilk  occasionally  find  their  way  thither.  The  most 
revered  objects  in  the  ti  are  the  bells,  usually  tongueless, 
and  frequently  hung  on  the  buffaloes  of  the  highest 
grade.  Some  of  the  bells  are  believed  to  be  of  miraculous 
origin,  and  many  have  milk,  curds,  or  buttermilk  offered 
them  during  the  dairy  ceremonial.  'Worship  has  been 
transferred  from  gods,  not  to  stocks  and  stones,  but  to 
bells  and  dairy  vessels.'  Thus,  the  Dusuns  of  North  Borneo 
worship  their  guai^  or  sacred  jars,  the  Hindu  farmer  and 
artisan  the  implements  by  which  they  live,  the  soldier  his 
sword,  the  ascetic  his  alms-bag,  and  the  clerk  his  office- 
boxes  and  red  tape,  sjrmbols  of  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of 
learning.  'They  sacrifice,'  says  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
*  unto  their  net,  and  bum  incense  unto  their  drag.' 

Scant  space  is  left  for  adequate  notice  of  Mr  Thurston's 
book,  which  he  modestly  calls  a  '  farrago,'  but  which  is 
a  valuable  storehouse  of  anthropological  facts.  To  the 
duties  involved  in  superintendence  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment Museum  he  has  added  those  of  an  ethnographic 
survey  of  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Presidency,  with 
the  result  of  a  substantial  increa.se  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  varied  and  tenacious  customs  of  races,  possibility  of 
fusion  between  whom  is  the  delusion  of  the  doctrinaire. 
The  sections  on  marriage  and  death  fill  the  larger  portion 
of  the  work.  That  on  marriage  records  the  survival  of 
traces  of  bride-capture  and  bride-purchase,  as  also  of  the 
imii>osition  of  feats  of  skill  as  a  condition  of  winning  the 
woman,  which  is  a  familiar  incident  in  folk-tales.  Tree 
marriage  flourishes.  As  it  is  unlucky  for  a  younger 
brother  to  wed  before  the  elder,  the  latter  goes  through 
the  form  of  nuptials  with  a  plantain  tree.  A  third 
marriage  being  unpropitious,  a  Hindu  will  be  married  to 
an  aska  plant,  so  that  the  real  marriage  becomes  the 
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fourth.  The  ancient  custom  of  the  sacrifice  of  female 
chastity  in  Babylonian,  Cypriote,  and  other  temples,  is 
practised  in  southern  India,  where,  among  certain  classes, 
one  girl  in  every  family  is  set  apart  for  such  service,  while 
not  losing  caste.  The  worship  of  ancestors  has  a  promi- 
nent place  both  at  weddings  and  funerals ;  at  the  latter, 
various  objects  representing  the  deceased  are  placed  about 
the  house  to  secure  their  blessing ;  at  the  former,  stones  of 
various  sizes  are  erected,  the  larger  indicating  the  adult 
forebears,  and  the  smaller  the  members  of  the  tribe  vrho 
died  young. 

The  succeeding  sections  of  Mr  Thurston's  book  show 
us  how  the  dreamy  East  and  the  practical  West  meet 
together  on  the  lower  ground  of  superstitions,  for  there 
all  the  world  is  as  one  country.  The  invocation  of 
the  god  in  sneezing,  the  deprecation  of  praise  lest  the 
malicious  spirits  work  evil  on  the  praised,  the  omens 
associated  with  certain  acts  and  days — ^the  crossing  of  a 
road  by  a  hare,  for  example,  everywhere  portending  ill- 
luck — the  hanging  of  rags  on  trees  to  transfer  the  disease 
from  the  sufferer,  and  the  ex  votes  in  pagan,  Hindu,  and 
Christian  temples,  the  belief  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
witch  and  wizard  into  animal,  the  foundation-sacrifice 
already  referred  to,  of  which  Mr  Thurston  gives  example 
in  the  refusal  of  the  coolies  to  place  the  supporting  piers 
of  the  Madras  Museum  in  position  until  a  goat  had  been 
killed — these,  and  a  host  of  other  extant  beliefs  and 
customs,  bring  their  *  great  cloud  of  witnesses'  to  the 
psychical  unity  of  mankind.  Nor  is  this  limited  to  the 
rites  and  customs  and  symbols  which  everywhere  survive 
in  essence,  however  changed  in  form.  It  applies  to  all 
stages  of  religious  development.  There  is  correlation  in 
the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical.  Every  step  in  scientific 
research  brings  us  nearer  confirmation  of  the  theory  that 
the  elements  of  which  the  universe  is  built  up  are  modifi- 
cations of  one  substance  whose  ultimate  nature  we  may 
never  penetrate ;  and  every  advance  in  the  comparative 
study  of  religions  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  borrow 
a  term  from  chemistry,  these  are  allotropic.  The  com- 
ponent parts  are  the  same ;  the  variety  is  in  their  dis- 
tribution. 

Edward  Clodd, 
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Art.  IX.— INDIAN   POVERTY   AND    DISCONTENT. 

1.  lAfe  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  India.  By  Abdullah 
Tusuf  Ali.    London :  Murray,  1907. 

2.  India  in  the  Victorian  Age.  By  B.  C.  Dutt.  London : 
Kegan  Paul,  1004. 

3.  The  Economic  History  of  British  India.  By  B.  C.  Dutt. 
London :  Kegan  Paul,  1902. 

4.  Prosperous  British  India :  a  revelation.  By  W.  Digby, 
London :  Fisher  Unwin,  1901. 

5.  Lord  Curzon  in  India:  being  a  selection  from  his 
Speeches^  etc.  With  an  introduction  by  Sir  Thomas 
Baleigh.    London :  Macmillan,  1906. 

6.  L'Inde  conteniporaine.  By  E.  Piriou.  Paris :  Alcani 
1905. 

The  question  has  often  b^n  asked  in  recent  books,  news- 
I>apers,  and  magazines — 'Is  India  growing  poorer?' 
Lately,  we  have  been  asking  ourselves  another  question : 
'Is  India  growing  discontented?*  There  are  persons 
who  return  an  afSrmative  reply  to  both  queries,  and  add 
that  we  are  ourselves  responsible  for  both  misfortunes. 
Yet  to  those  who  have  close  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  the  people,  the  former  of  these  suggestions 
seems  preposterous,  and  the  latter  exaggerated.  India 
is  an  exceedingly  poor  country;  but  to  assert  that  her 
poverty  is  increasing  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  obvious  and 
unanswerable  facts.  There  are  classes  of  persons  who 
manifest  lively  discontent  with  British  rule,  but  their 
discontent  is  in  great  measure  histrionic,  and  is  displayed 
for  a  purpose ;  while  the  masses  of  the  population  accept 
our  domination,  if  without  enthusiasm,  at  least  with  a 
conviction  that  it  secures  to  them  benefits  of  which, 
failing  it,  they  could  have  no  hope. 

Those  critics  who  maintain  that  under  British  rule 
India  is  actually  losing  natural  resources  rely,  in  the 
main,  upon  three  contentions.  Firstly,  they  assert  that 
the  people  m,ust  be  impoverished  by  the '  economic  drain,' 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  remittances  which  India  makes  each 
year  to  England ;  secondly,  they  appeal  to  famines  as 
a  proof  of  growing  pauperism,  alleging  that  famines 
are  due  to  poverty,  and  that  they  are  of  increasing 
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frequency ;  thirdly,  they  set  forth  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  the  country  which  can  be  extrax^ted 
from  the  statistical  contents  of  official  Blue-books. 

Let  us  take  up  these  points  in  order.  What  is  the 
'economic  drain'  that  is  supposed  to  be  thinning  the 
life-blood  of  the  country  ?  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  of 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Gk>yemment,  some 
18,000,0002.  are  disbursed  in  England.  More  than  half  of 
this  sum  represents  interest  paid  upon  English  capital 
that  is  invested  in  railways,  or  has  been  loaned  to  the 
State.  The  railways  fully  pay  their  way;  and  their 
interest  charges  (about  6,000,0002.)  are  obviously  met,  not 
by  the  taxpayer  as  such,  but  by  those  who  use  railway 
transport  for  their  own  profit  or  convenience.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  to  India's  advantage  if  the  shareholders  were 
resident  in  India  and  spent  in  the  country  the  money 
they  receive.  So  also  with  the  creditors  of  the  State, 
who  are  annually  paid  some  3,000,0002.  But  Indian 
capitalists  have  not  found  railway  undertakings  or 
Gk>vemment  stocks  an  attractive  investment;  and,  had 
the  lines  not  been  constructed  with  English  capital,  they 
would,  for  the  most  part,  have  remained  unconstructed. 
In  this  matter  India  is  no  worse  off  than  many  other 
countries  which  are  compelled  to  look  to  foreign  capital 
for  their  development,  and  would  be  thankful  to  attract 
it  upon  the  terms  that  India  can  secure.  There  is  a 
school  of  thought  which  denies  that  railways  have 
benefited  India;  but  it  will  suffice  for  the  ordinary 
enquirer  to  know  that  they  are  so  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  people  as  to  provide  the  State  with  an  annual  profit, 
which  has  enabled  it  lately  to  make  substantial  reduc- 
tions of  taxation.  It  is,  of  course,  only  by  their  means 
that  the  Gk>vemment  has  been  able  to  control,  in  some 
measure,  the  terrible  effects  of  famine.  Another  million 
and  a  half  of  the  eighteen  are  paid  for  stores  and  material 
which  are  not  at  present  procurable  locally.  The  balance, 
about  7,000,0002.,  represents  the  payments  made  for  ser- 
vices, as  opposed  to  capital  and  material,  including  army 
non-effective  charges  and  pensions.  It  is  only  in  respect 
to  this  7,000,0002.  that  there  can  be  any  question  of  value 
received.  The  expenditure  involves  an  annual  charge  of 
about  sevenpence  per  head  of  population,  which  it  is 
surely  ridiculous  to  represent  ^s  exhausting  th©  vitality 
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of  the  cormtry.  Nearly  three  times  its  amount  is  annually 
absorbed  by  the  country  in  gold  and  silver. 

To  assert  that  the  famines  to  which  India  is  unhappily 
subject  indicate  that  she  is  being  impoverished  by  British 
rule  is  a  reckless  misrepresentation  of  facts.  A  famine 
results  from  a  failure  of  rainfall,  which  has  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  producing  classes  out  of  employment  for  a 
year  or  more  at  a  time.  Widespread  destitution  is  the 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  have  no  accumu- 
lated savings.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  working  classes 
of  India ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  calamity  comparable 
to  a  complete  failure  of  rainfall,  affecting  industrial 
centres  in  Europe,  would  produce  even  greater  suffering 
than  in  India,  since  the  victims  would  be  of  less  frugal 
habits.  With  a  fertile  soil  and  an  advantageous  market 
for  produce,  the  people  of  Guzerdt  (in  the  Bombay 
Presidency)  are  amongst  the  most  prosperous  in  India. 
Yet,  under  the  stress  of  famine  five  years  ago,  they 
suffered  far  more  acutely  than  their  poorer  brethren 
of  the  Deccan,  because  they  were  less  inured  to  hardship. 
The  loss  of  a  year's  earnings  is,  in  truth,  so  dreadful  a 
calamity  that  no  working  community,  however  pros- 
perous in  normal  times,  can  bear  it. 

The  most  bitter  critics  of  the  Indian  Oovemment  will 
hesitate  to  convict  it  for  a  failure  of  rainfall.  India  is 
situated  upon  the  line  which  divides,  so  to  speak,  the 
useless  from  the  useful  energies  of  the  monsoon  current. 
Between  Aden  and  Bombay  this  current  confines  itself  to 
the  sea,  and  leaves  the  coast  of  Arabia,  the  Oulf ,  and 
Baluchistan  in  desolate  aridity.  Between  Calcutta  and 
Singapore  the  current  fiows  reg^ularly  landward;  and  a 
failure  of  rainfall  is  practically  unknown.  Across  India 
the  strength  of  the  current  oscillates  from  year  to  year, 
under  influences  which  no  human  agency  can  control. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  famines  are  of  increasing 
frequency  and  severity.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is  im- 
probable in  itself,  and  cannot  be  substantiated.  The 
occurrence  and  extent  of  famines  have  been  recorded  of 
recent  years  more  completely  than  formerly,  because  it 
is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  Gk>vemment  of  the 
country  has  accepted  responsibility  for  the  relief  of 
distress.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
State  in  the  administration  of  famine  relief  has  been 
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growing  very  markedly;  and  it  may  be  stated  without 
question  that  during  the  last  great  famine,  in  the  days  of 
Lord  Curzbn's  viceroyalty,  relief  was  distributed  more 
effectively  and  with  more  discrimination  than  on  any 
previous  occasion. 

Finally,  we  come  to  statistical  arguments.  Here  the 
Government  is  hoist  with  its  own  petard,  for  the  statistics 
are  its  own  compilation.  It  might  fairly  claim  that  they 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  trustworthy.  The 
standard  information  respecting  Indian  population  and 
areas  is  pretty  accurate ;  but  so  much  cannot  be  said  for 
the  statistics  of  production,  upon  which  our  critics  base 
their  conclusions.  How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  for  a 
Government,  which  is  left  by  the  exigencies  of  adminis- 
tration with  little  money  to  spare,  to  ascertain  the  actual 
produce  of  such  a  country  as  India  ?  Little  or  no  assist- 
ance can  be  obtained  from  private  individuals ;  the  culti- 
vators are  generally  illiterate  and  suspicious;  and  the 
understatement  of  their  produce  has,  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  their  defence  against  enhancements  of 
land-revenue.  The  district  officials  are  asked  to  spend 
some  of  their  leisure  time  in  cutting  and  weighing  a  few 
crops  annually ;  but  the  estimates  which  they  submit  are, 
for  the  most  part,  based  upon  figures  supplied  by  native 
subordinates,  and  generally  understate  very  substantially 
the  production  of  the  country.  Nevertheless  the  figures, 
taken  as  they  stand,  afford  no  proof  that  the  average 
produce  per  head,  however  low  it  may  appear,  is  actually 
decreasing;  indeed,  as  shown  by  Lord  Curzon  in  his 
budget  speech  of  March  1901,  a  comparison  of  averages 
indicates  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a  small  but  decided  increase. 

There  is  then  no  justification  for  statements  that  the 
people  must  be  growing  poorer,  or  are  actually  on  the 
down  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  with  Indian 
experience^  with  powers  of  observation,  and  a  sense  of 
fairness,  would  hesitate  to  admit  that,  in  spite  of  famine 
losses,  the  people  are  gradually  raising  their  standard  of 
comfort.  That  the  labourer  should  be  decently  clothed 
is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  as  it  was  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  twenty  years  ago;  personal  ornaments 
are  more  in  evidence  than  formerly;  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  use  made  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  railways 
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indicates  that  there  is  more  money  to  spare.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  fact  is  a  very  marked  rise  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  to  which  employers  of  all  classes  will  regretfully 
testify.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  great  extension  of  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  involving  increased  demand  for  mill- 
hands,  which  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  most 
casual  traveller  by  the  forest  of  factory  chimneys  bristling 
on  the  outskirts  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta  and  springing 
up  at  some  inland  places.  Labour  is  greatly  in  demand 
for  the  tea  and  the  mining  industries  ;  and  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  which  of  recent  years  have  been  paid  to 
the  cultivators  of  jute  represent  in  great  measure  an  asset 
ivhich  is  entirely  new  to  the  country.  If  we  wish  to 
make  use  of  statistical  arguments,  we  shall  find  some 
to  our  purpose  in  the  growth  of  the  import  trade  by 
70  per  cent,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  in  the 
absorption  of  gold  and  silver  by  the  country  at  the  rate 
of  some  20,000,OOOZ.  a  year. 

Yet,  although  to  a  common-sense  view,  it  is  obvious  that 
India  is  gradually  improving  her  resources,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  people  are  exceedingly  poor.  A  social  life  of 
much  complexity  is  supported  by  the  scantiest  of  incomes 
— a  contrast  vividly  brought  out  by  M.  Piriou.  The  soil 
is  generally  by  no  means  so  fertile  as  some  writers  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  maintain.  An  illustrative  fact  is 
that  in  Egypt  cotton  produces  fivefold  its  Indian  average. 
The  people  are  bound  down  to  customs  which  impede 
the  accumulation  of  capital.  The  Muhaminadans  hold  it 
immoral  to  accept  interest  for  money  lent.  An  immense 
number  of  people,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  are  rigidly  de- 
barred from  contributing  to  the  produce  of  the  country. 
There  are  ten  millions  of  Brahmins  who  will  set  their 
hands  to  nothing  but  the  pen ;  and  those  who  own  land 
(and  much  land  is  held  by  Brahmins)  would  be  out-casted, 
save  in  one  sub-caste,  if  they  touched  the  stilt  of  a  plough. 
Custom  directs  that  domestic  occurrences,  such  as  mar- 
riages and  funerals,  should  be  celebrated  by  an  expenditure 
which  to  Europeans  would  seem  preposterous ;  a  well-to- 
do  cultivator  would  think  little  of  spending  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  seven  or  eight  years'  rental  upon  the  marriage 
of  each  of  his  children ;  and  in  Bengal  the  acquisition  of 
a  bridegroom  involves  such  expensive  negotiations  that 
a  large  family  of  daughters  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
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fortunes.  The  charity  which  is  so  admirable  an  Indian 
trait  is  very  demoralising.  Hordes  of  mendicants  live 
upon  the  producing  classes ;  and  a  man  would  be  disgraced 
who  refused  to  maintain  a  brother,  sister,  cousin,  or 
nephew,  whether  by  blood  or  marriage.  With  an  income 
of  four  or  five  pounds  a  month,  a  man  will  have  a  score 
of  dependants  clinging  to  him,  finding  shelter  in  his  house, 
and  sharing  the  family  meals. 

But  poverty  is  in  India  less  absorbing,  less  degrading, 
than  in  colder  countries ;  and,  amidst  all  its  struggles  for 
subsistence,  the  poorest  household  maintains  its  family 
ties  and  sympathies  and  diversifies  its  family  life  with  a 
constant  succession  of  little  fdtes  and  ceremonies.  If 
interests  are  narrowed  to  the  family,  the  caste,  or  the 
village,  they  gain  in  intensity  by  the  concentration ;  and 
the  most  distinctive  features  of  Indian  society  are  the 
affection  of  the  father  for  his  children,  pride  in  the 
caste,  however  low  it  be,  and  the  close  interdependence 
of  the  lives  that  are  associated  within  the  village.  In 
his  volume  of  essays  Mr  Abdullah  Yusuf  Ali,  with  a  re- 
markable mastery  of  the  English  language,  and  with  the 
rarer  advantage  of  a  style  which  is  literary  and  pictur- 
esque, introduces  us  to  the  Indian  town,  the  village,  and 
the  homestead ;  and,  if  his  descriptions  indicate  that  life 
in  town  and  country  is  unstirred  by  political  aspirations 
and  prejudices,  they  enforce  the  conviction  that  the  home 
and  the  caste  afford  a  continuous  series  of  such  interests 
and  amusements  as  with  Englishmen  have  passed  away 
with  the  days  of  childhood. 

Some  writers,  among  them  Mr  B.  C.  Dutt,  are  briefed  to 
maintain  that  poverty  would  be  mitigated  were  the  land 
revenue  assessments  permanently  fixed  throughout  the 
country,  as  they  have  been  in  Bengal  since  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  These  assessments  contribute  about 
three-eighths  of  the  annual  net  income  of  the  State ;  they 
consist,  in  fact,  of  a  share  of  the  rental,  levied  on  the 
principle — of  immemorial  antiquity  in  India — ^that  the 
State  is  part-proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
substantial  share  of  landlords*  profits.  The  State  share 
of  these  profits,  which  under  the  Muhammadans  was  as 
high  as  four-fifths,  has  gradually  been  reduced  till  it  now 
stands  at  less  than  a  half.  The  actual  amount  of  the 
State  demand  is  fixed  according  to  a  calculation  of  rent 
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t^hich  is  made,  generally  speaking,  at  intervals  of  thirty 
years.  In  1798,  by  a  decision  which  has  not  been  followed 
in  other  provinces,  the  amount  due  from  Bengal  was 
fixed  for  all  time,  with  the  result  that  the  State  is 
the  poorer  by  several  millions  annually. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  concession  to  the  landlords  of 
Bengal  has  not  only  rendered  this  province  more  pros- 
perous and  more  loyal  than  others,  but  has  actually 
protected  it  from  the  visitations  of  famine.  These  state- 
ments are  without  foundation.  The  actual  cultivator  of 
the  land,  and  the  farm  labourer,  are  quite  as  poor  in 
Bei^al  as  elsewhere.  It  was  hoped  by  the  authors  of 
the  Permanent  Settlement  that  the  tenants,  at  least, 
would  share  in  the  fruits  of  this  liberality ;  but,  since 
no  practical  measures  were  taken  for  the  protection  of 
tenants,  they  have  been  exhaustively  rack-rented ;  and  a 
very  elaborate  Act,  passed  for  their  benefit  some  twenty 
years  ago,  was  forged  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  really 
effective.  Bengal,  like  other  provinces,  exhibits  very  few 
traces  of  the  expenditure  of  landlords'  capital  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenantry.  What,  then,  has  become  of  the  money  which 
the  State  has  resigned  ?  It  has  been  scrapped  amongst 
an  enormous  number  of  middlemen  who  intervene 
between  the  landlord  and  the  cultivator,  and  has  in  fact 
benefited,  not  these  classes,  but  others  who  are  parasitical 
upon  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  dozen  of  these 
intermediaries,  each  holding  from  the  one  next  above 
him  in  the  scale  of  subinfeudation. 

The  Permanent  Settlement  has,  then,  increased,  not 
the  profits  of  landlords,  but  their  number.  The  conten- 
tion that  it  has  bred  loyalty  in  Bengal  needs  no  refutation 
in  present  circumstances.  The  idea  that  it  has  averted 
famines,  preposterous  in  itself,  is  contradicted  by  facts. 
Bengal,  lying  towards  the  east  of  the  Indian  continent, 
ordinarily  enjoys  a  more  copious  and  regular  rainfall  than 
the  northern  and  western  provinces.  But,  since  1870, 
the  monsoon  current  has  twice  failed  to  reach  its  most 
western  districts ;  and  on  both  occasions  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  were  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
the  State.  Only  last  year  the  occurrence  of  floods 
entailed  the  grant  of  relief  upon  a  considerable  scale. 
There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  direct 
VoL  207.— No.  412.  p 
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taxation,  in  the  form  of  land-revenue,  is  out  of  accord 
with  the  substantial  interests  of  the  people.  But  direct 
taxation  is  as  unpopular  in  India  as  in  France ;  to  increase 
at  a  blow  the  expenses  of  thousands  of  persons  is  open 
to  serious  political  objections ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  revenue  assessments  will  tend  to  become  fixed,  and 
that  the  State  will  be  compelled  to  look  to  customs  duties 
for  an  expansion  of  its  income. 

Passing  now  to  the  question  of  Indian  discontent, 
which  during  the  past  year  has  attracted  much  more 
attention  than  its  poverty,  we  must  understand  that  it  is 
no  new  thing  that  the  Government  of  India  should  be 
denounced.  The  native  press,  whether  published  in 
English  or  the  vernacular,  has  generally  been  a  hostile 
critic,  and  has  at  times  expressed  its  hostility  in  veiy 
seditious  language.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Indian  National  Congress  has  been  established — a 
congress  which,  attended  by  as  many  of  the  educated 
classes  as  will  pay  their  railway  fares,  or  can  get  them 
defrayed  by  subscription,  meets  annually  at  various  places 
to  criticise  the  methods  of  government  and  to  demand 
changes.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  surprise  us  in 
this.  No  Government  is  pleasing  to  all  its  subjects ;  an 
alien  Grovemment  cannot  hope  to  be  so,  and  is  of  course 
exposed  to  attack  by  some  inherent  weaknesses.  It  can 
command  little  of  the  support  which  comes  from  a  feeling 
of  personal  pride  in  the  State ;  and  our  Empire  in  India 
is  radically  weaker  than  the  Roman  in  that  it  cannot 
leaven  public  feeling  by  the  plantation  of  colonies. 

If,  as  is  true,  British  influence  is  strengthened  by  the 
gross  misrule  from  which  it  relieved  India,  it  must  lose 
weight  as  memory  fades,  and  as  the  British  officer  is 
regarded  less  as  a  protector  than  as  a  ruler.  Moreover, 
the  difficulties  of  the  Indian  Empire  must  increase  as 
the  people  grow  in  prosperity ;  they  have  been  enhanced 
in  a  peculiar  degree  by  our  educational  policy.  With  a 
conscientious  disregard  of  inconvenient  consequences,  we 
have  made  English  literature  the  staple  food  of  school- 
boys and  students,  and  have  introduced  them  to  a  history 
and  a  philosophy  which  supply  arguments  in  abundance 
against  the  acceptance  of  an  alien  rule.  Their  studies 
have  been  leavened  by  no  religion,  and  by  no  morfidit^ 
based  upon  religion,  and,  while  undermining  old  beliefs. 
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offer  nothing  in  place  of  them.  Our  ambitions  have  not 
been  limited  by  oar  means ;  and  schools  and  colleges  have 
been  multiplied  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
teachers  or  the  possibilities  of  inspection.  Not  only  are 
the  young  imbued  with  ideas  which,  though  vivifying 
in  wordSy  are  foreign  to  their  real  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions ;  a  large  educated  class  has  sprung  up  for  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  offer  no  adequate 
employments  The  rules  of  caste  and  custom  limit  their 
horizon  to  Government  service,  teaching,  the  law,  or 
jotqmalism;  and  those  who  Cannot  find  a  livelihood  in 
these  pursuits  live  discontentedly  upon  their  relatives. 
Our  legal  system  and  procedure  appeal  very  strongly  to 
the  gambling  spirit  which  is  inherent  in  all  humanity ; 
and  of  private  professions  the  Bar  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  and  remunerative.  Even  in  the  country-towns 
pleadera  are  to  be  numbered  by  the  score  ;  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the  people 
affords  them  great  influence ;  and  the  lawyer  has  become 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  modem  Indian  society. 
In  attacking  the  Government  he  naturally  finds  the  best 
means  of  exhibiting— and  of  advertising— his  forensic 
talents.  In  the  background  of  his  audience  the  old- 
fashioned  India,  so  charmingly  described  by  M.  Firiou, 
led  by  the  family  priest,  has  come  to  listen,  not  without 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  her  emancipated  son, 
but  uneasily  conscious  that  these  new  ideas  are  fatal  to 
tiie  old  religion  and  to  established  influences,  and  resent- 
ful towards  the  Government  that  introduced  them. 

That  large  numbers'  of  young  Indians  should  annually 
come  to  England  to  qualify  for  the  Bar,  or  to  compete 
for  admission  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  no  way 
contributes  to  the  stability  of  the  situation.  Generally, 
they  i>ass  their  time  in  this  country  amidst  squalid  sur- 
roundings and  carry  back  to  their  homes  few  elevating 
experiences,  and  no  enhanced  respect  for  the  race  which 
is  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  their  country.  That 
a  portion  of  the  British  Empire  should  be  self-governing 
does  not  make  for  the  contentedness  of  the  portion  which 
is  governed.  A  further  complication  is  introduced  by  the 
presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men upon  whom  any  agitation  can  depend  for  general 
sympathy  and  for  the  advertisement  of  its  case  by  means 
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of  questions  in  Parliament.  These  questions  continually 
infuse  fresh  life  into  opposition ;  they  are  repeated  from 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  and  give  disloyalty  the 
credit  of  possessing  friends  at  court* 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side.  We  can  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  English  education,  in  its 
higher  developments,  has  distinctly  raised  the  tone  of 
public  morality  and  has  endowed  the  country  with  a  staff 
of  native  officials,  judicial  and  executive,  who  are  intel- 
lectually capable,  and  who  discharge  their  functions  with 
honesty.  We  must  admire  the  wonderful  facility  with 
which  Western  learning  has  been  assimilated,  to  such 
purpose  that  Indians  can  compete  successfully  with 
Europeans  in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  And,  if  the 
yeast  we  have  thrown  produces  fermentation,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  fermentation,  it  makes  for 
satisfaction  that  the  stagnation  of  the  East  should  be 
disturbed  by  forces  which  may  in  the  end  raise  its  people 
to  a  higher  plane.  So  far,  in  truth,  they  have  wrought 
but  little  change  in  the  Oriental  character.  Its  divorce 
of  words  from  deeds,  of  expression  from  feeling,  is  a 
conmionplace  with  those  who  have  Indian  experience. 
The  man  who  denounces  the  Government  as  a  thing 
accursed  will,  in  the  next  breath,  solicit  a  Gk>vemment 
appointment  for  his  son.  An  ardent  platform-advocate 
of  widow  re-marriage  would  feel  libelled  by  an  insinua- 
tion that  he  would  put  his  professions  into  practice.  A 
Bengalee  who,  while  reading  for  the  English  Bar,  has 
found  grace  in  Herbert  Spencer,  will,  on  returning  to  Cal- 
cutta, seek  readmission  to  his  family  by  undergoing  an 
expiatory  ceremony  of  a  ludicrous  and,  in  idea,  disgusting 
character.  He  would  be  scandalised  by  a  suggestion  that 
he  should  seek  a  bridegroom  for  his  daughter  outside  the 
limits  of  particular  sub-castes ;  he  will  marry  her  when 
hardly  out  of  babyhood,  and  will  condemn  her  to  a  life 
of  contempt  should  her  husband  leave  her  a  baby  widow. 
How  significant  is  the  fact  that  Indian  politicians  should 
have  deliberately  discarded  from  their  progranmie  any 
attempts  at  social  reform  I  They  are  shy  of  changes 
which  would  affect  the  actions  of  their  lives. 

Their  declamations  are,  then,  not  to  be  taken  very 
seriously;  indeed,  until  quite  recently,  they  have  not 
been  taken  seriously  by  their  fellow-countrymen ;  and  it 
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is  for  this  reason  that  an  unbridled  press  has  exercised 
but  little  influence  outside  the  schoolboy  circle.  More- 
over, enthusiasms  in  the  East  are  extraordinarily  evan- 
escent. Propaganda  against  the  killing  of  kine,  under- 
ground exhibitions  of  sympathy  with  Russia,  mysterious 
currents  of  feeling  evidenced  by  the  circulation  of  Indian 
equivalents  for  the  'Fiery  Cross,'  have  passed  from 
activity  into  nothingness  without  disturbing  the  quietude 
of  the  Indian  masses.  The  National  Congress  itself, 
which  owed  its  origin,  as  it  owes  its  apotheosis,  to  British 
officials  disappointed  in  their  careers,  rapidly  dissipated 
its  early  enthusiasms  in  the  quarrels  of  its  representa- 
tives ;  and  its  meetings,  until  lately,  have  been  attended 
rather  for  social  than  for  political  reasons.  So  far,  it  is 
still  true  that  the  Oriental  expects  to  be  governed,  and 
that  his  hope  is  to  be  governed  with  fairness.  Just  and 
sympathetic  rule  he  acknowledges  by  a  personal  loyalty 
virhich,  were  it  not  stunted  by  the  over-frequent  transfers 
of  officers,  would  be  a  most  fruitful  asset  of  the  State. 

To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  recent  ebullition 
of  anti-British  feeling?  The  cause  must  be  one  which 
affects  Egypt  as  well  as  India,  and  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  marvellous  successes  of  the  Japanese 
against  a  Power  which,  in  the  East,  has  always  been 
accepted  as  the  type  of  Western  aggressiveness.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  our  allies  have  not  deliberately 
contributed  to  the  unrest;  indeed  they  have  plainly 
disavowed  any  sympathy  with  it.  That,  however,  the 
victories  of  the  Japanese  have  appealed  very  strongly  to 
the  Oriental  imagination  is  shown  by  the  emphasis  with 
which  they  have  been  referred  to  by  the  native  press, 
and  by  the  very  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian 
students  who  resort  to  Japan  instead  of  to  England  to 
complete  their  education.  Feelings  have  been  aroused 
which  are  swift  to  take  hold  of  local  grievances. 

In  Bengal  themes  were  afforded  to  agitators  by  Lord 
Curzon*s  measures  for  the  improvement  of  education 
and  for  the  partition  of  that  Province.  Both  these 
measures  were  designed  for,  and  will  conduce  to,  the 
public  good ;  both  interfered  with  vested  interests.  Some 
of  the  leading  Bengalee  politicians,  and  a  vast  number  of 
persons  of  lesser  note,  make  their  livelihood  by  the 
jnaintw^BJxw  of  schools  and  colleges.    Education  in  India 
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eouBists  very  largely  in  cranmiing  pupils  for  various 
university  examinations,  the  results  of  which  are  watched 
wiih.  extraordinary  interest  hy  native  society.  A  pass  in 
each  grade  commands  a  definite  and  very  substantial 
value  in  the  marriage  market,  regulating  the  price  which 
the  boy's  father  can  command  from  the  father  of  the 
girl  he  marries.  Beforms  which  would  raise  the  standard 
of  university  examinations  would  lessen  the  number  of 
those  who  passed  them,  and  would  affect  not  only  the 
profits  of  sehoolxaaaters,  but  the  order  of  social  life. 

The  partition  of  Bengal  was  also  acutely  resented  by 
the  educated  Hindud.  They  perceived  that  the  grant  of 
a  ^&pBmat^  government  to  a  tiract  in  which  Muhammadans 
prepoadeaated  must  tend  to  deprive  them  of  their  exist- 
ing monopoly  of  influence  and  office.  Moreover,  social 
interests  were  h&^  also,  involved ;  for,  strange  though  it 
may  seem,  and  howler  incbnsistent  with  the  ^National  * 
professions  of  the  Congress  pSiTty,  the  Creation  of  a  new 
provincial  boundary  was  likely  to  narrow  the  limits 
within  which  negotiations  could  be  opened  for  the 
procuring  of  bridegrooms.  In  *  ordinary  times  these 
meaerures  would  have  been  grumblingly  accepted  by 
the  classes  who  disliked  them ;  on  this  occasion  they 
were  used  to  illustrate  the  degraded  position  of  the 
Indian  people  at  the  feet  of  an  alien  Government. 

In  the  Panjdb  the  causes  of  discontent  are  similar. 
The  agitators  found  to  their  hand  in  this  Province  dis- 
trust of  some  projected  legislation  and  anxiety  as  to  the 
result  of  some  operations  for  the  reassessment  of  land 
revenue.  Neither  measure  was  of  an  exceptional  or  un- 
usual character,  or  would  ordinarily  have  explained  such 
violence  as  was  exhibited  at  Rdwal  Pindi. 

The  influence  of  the  agitators  was  immensely  en- 
hanced by  the  idea  that  the  Qovemment  was  afraid  of 
them.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  British  India 
the  people  observed  with  astonishment  that  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  would  tolerate  the  expression  of  gross  disloyalty 
in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words.  For  some  weeks  after  the 
partition  of  Bengal  had  been  announced,  the  mob  took 
possession  of  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  and  hindered  resi>ect- 
able  persons  from  purchasing  what  they  pleased,  and  even 
from  sending  their  children  to  school.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  new  Province,  who  endeavoured  to  check 
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the  spread  of  this  disorder,  was  thrown  overboard.  The 
agitators  were  well  aware  of  the  issue  of  confidential 
circulars  checking  the  local  authorities  from  prosecuting 
for  sedition.  Add  to  these  incentives  the  delight  which 
stump-oratory  affords  to  a  talkative  race,  the  fun  of 
defying  a  Government  that  made  no  reprisals,  and  we 
have  sufficient  to  account  for  an  agitation  which,  however 
childish  in  its  ideals,  might  have  kindled  into  flame  the 
smouldering  spark  of  irritation,  and  led  the  country 
through  a  fiery  trial  such  as  it  has  not  known  since  the 
Mutiny* 

For  immediate  remedies  the  situation  requires  nothing 
more  than  that  the  State  should  discharge  its  element- 
ary duties  of  maintaining  the  public  peace,  securing  the 
liberties  of  individuals,  checking  the  display  of  illegal 
sedition  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  and,  above  all, 
protecting  schoolboys  against  infection.  In  the  Panjdb 
sedition  has  yielded  up  its  unsubstantial  popularity  to 
the  firmness  of  Government.  In  Bengal  improvement 
can  hardly  be  expected  so  long  as  Calcutta  is  allowed  to 
remain  a  workshop  of  intrigue.  Delay  has  necessitated 
the  limited  use  of  some  special  measures;  it  has  also 
involved  large  numbers  in  punishment,  not  only  of 
those  who  were  associated  with  the  agitation,  but  of 
those — ^the  Muhammadans — ^who  resented  its  methods, 
and,  failing  the  protection  of  the  law,  asserted  their 
rights  by  force.  It  has  become  necessary  to  punish;  it 
would  have  been  better  to  prevent ;  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  preventive  authority  of  the  Government  needs 
strengthening,  and  that  in  particular  the  press  should  be 
more  closely  and  systematically  watched,  so  that  breaches 
of  the  law  may  not  pass  unnoticed.  We  trust  to  hear 
no  more  of  the  proposals  strenuously  advocated  by  the 
National  Congress,  which,  under  the  misleading  title  of 
the  '  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive,'  would 
weaken  the  preventive  authority  of  the  district  magis- 
trate. This  innovation  has  surely  found  its  obsequies  in 
the  distracting  events  of  the  past  year. 

Must  we  limit  our  efforts  to  the  repression  of  extrava- 
gant manifestations  of  discontent  ?  Are  there  no  measures 
of  conciliation  by  which  we  may  hope  to  win  the  feelings 
of  the  class  that  is  opposed  to  us  ?    It  is  unfortunately 

tb^  cc^BQ  that  Onentalsy  Uke  other  rentes  nearer  bomei 
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have  no  appreciation  of  compromise;  to  give  and  take 
is,  with  them,  repugnant  to  logic  and  sentiment;  and 
negotiations  with  an  opponent  are  simply  a  means  of 
securing  an  advantage  over  him.  No  concession  that  we 
can  possibly  make  will  mollify  the  severity  of  our  critics. 
That  natives  are  not  largely  employed  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  public  service  is  one  of  the  stock  grievances 
of  the  party  of  discontent ;  yet  for  several  years  past  a 
large  proportion  of  eastern  Bengal  has  been  committed 
entirely  to  native  hands,  the  staff  of  several  districts, 
from  top  to  bottom,  having  been  exclusively  Indian.  As 
the  officials  are  for  the  most  part  Hindu,  the  Muham- 
madans  have  objected  very  strongly  to  this  extension  of 
native  authority.  The  Hindus,  on  their  part,  have  dis- 
played no  gratitude  for  it. 

Concessions,  as  a  political  expedient,  are  ineffective  in 
India,  while,  as  illustrated  by  the  results  of  our  educa- 
tional policy,  they  may  strengthen  very  greatly  the  forces 
that  are  politically  opposed  to  us.  Nevertheless,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  our  responsibilities  to  the  country  that  we 
should  act  liberally  as  well  as  efficiently,  and  that  we 
should  concern  ourselves  not  only  with  present  well-being, 
but  with  future  development,  not  shrinking  from  reforms 
because  they  may  have  awkward  consequences  for  us,  or 
despairing  of  them  because  their  ultimate  effect  cannot 
be  clearly  foreseen.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that, 
in  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  eventual  outcome  of  our 
guardianship,  we  cannot  expect  to  discern  our  course 
far  ahead  by  the  light  of  general  principles  of  policy, 
and  must  be  content  to  feel  our  way  step  by  step  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  day  disclose  themselves.  Indian  policy 
must  be  opportunist ;  and  for  this  reason  it  can  afford  but 
limited  interest  to  the  general  public. 

Whatever  be  the  ultimate  aspirations  of  '  New  India,* 
her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office,  and 
in  particular  upon  such  as  are  in  the  hands  of  English- 
men. The  vast  majority  of  magisterial,  revenue,  and 
civil  courts  are,  at  present,  presided  over  by  natives  of  the 
country.  The  staff  of  a  good-sized  district  will  include 
seven  or  eight  full-powered  magisterial  courts,  and  rather 
more  than  this  number  of  civil  courts ;  and,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  only  three  of  all  these  tribunals,  at  the 
piltside,  wiU  be  occupied  by  member3  of  the  Indian  Civil 
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Service — ^the  chief  or  district  magistrctcy,  the  district 
judgeship,  and  a  magistracy  committed  to  a  junior 
member  of  the  service,  who  may  be  regarded  as  being 
under  training  for  the  higher  posts.  A  considerable 
number  of  natives  of  India,  especially  natives  of  Bengal, 
have  won  their  way  by  examination  into  the  Indian  Civil 
Service ;  and  hence  it  has  come  about  that  several  districts 
of  Bengal  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  entirely  in 
native  hands.  The  high  courts  have  always  been  open 
to  natives  who  have  proved  at  the  Bar  their  fitness  for 
the  highest  judicial  office ;  and  in  the  Calcutta  High  Court 
two  or  three  judgeships  are  ordinarily  held  by  natives. 
Of  the  local  courts,  the  posts  of  district  magistrate  and 
district  judge  stand  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  others, 
because  their  occupants  are  expected  to  supervise  the 
working  of  the  other  criminal  and  civil  courts  of  the 
district,  as  well  as  to  adjudicate  upon  cases  that  come 
before  them.  The  district  magistrate  has,  moreover, 
responsibilities  which  oblige  him  to  take  action  upon  his 
own  initiative  for  the  prevention  of  crime  or  disorder. 
It  is,  then,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  posts 
should  be  held  by  men  of  good  judgment  and  independ- 
ence of  character;  and  originally  they  were  strictly 
reserved  for  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Native 
members  of  this  service  have,  of  course,  always  been 
eligible  for  appointment  to  them,  and  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  them;  and,  for  some  time  past,  a  certain 
number  of  them  have  been  thrown  open  to  natives  of 
the  country,  who  (not  being  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service)  have  shown  marked  capacity  in  judicial  work. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  any  longer  be  said  that  no  native 
can  rise  to  be  chief  magistrate  or  chief  judge  of  a  dis- 
trict unless  he  has  passed  by  open  competition  into  the 
Indian  Civil  Service. 

In  so  far  as  this  new  departure  has  admitted  more 
natives  of  the  country  to  the  position  of  chief  district 
magistrate,  it  has  not  been  of  advantage  to  the  country. 
The  initiative  action  which,  on  occasions,  it  falls  to  this 
officer  to  take,  exposes  him  to  much  more  bitter  criticism 
than  is  incurred  by  the  decision  of  cases  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  judicial  work.  Partiality  is  imputed  to  him  if 
he  has  any  concern  whatever  with  the  persons  or  classes 
fpr  or  against  wbow  he  moves,    If  fee  is  a  Hindu,  he  will  be 
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suspected  by  the  Muhammadans ;  if  he  is  a  Muhammadan, 
by  the  Hindus.  Natives  of  the  country  are  naturally 
more  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and  more  liable  to  per- 
sonal or  sectional  bias,  than  Englishmen;  they  seldom 
gain  popular  confidence  in  the  post  of  district  magistrate, 
and  indeed  shov^  no  great  ambition  for  the  office.  In  a 
country  where  class-feeling  is  so  acute  as  in  India,  the 
detached  position  of  the  British  officer  is  one  of  his 
strongest  qualifications  for  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  post  of  district  judge  offers  no  such  peculiar 
difficulties  to  a  native;  and  it  is  probable  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  these  posts  may  suitably  be  entrusted 
to  native  hands,  especially  if  the  high  courts  will  attach 
more  practical  importance  to  the  functions  of  adminis- 
trative control  and  inspection  which  they  possess. 

The  various  other  departments  of  Government,  such 
as  those  concerned  with  Public  Works,  Forests,  Surveys, 
Land  Registration,  Agriculture,  and  Sanitation,  certainly 
afford  wider  scope  for  the  employment  of  natives  than 
has  usually  been  recognised,  especially  if  high-grade 
technical  instruction  be  provided  in  India  on  lines  which 
have  for  years  past  been  followed  in  the  Public  Works 
and  Medical  departments,  and  have  lately  been  initiated 
in  the  Agricultural  department.  In  making  appoint- 
ments to  technical  departments  the  Government  has  at 
present  to  choose  between  conflicting  considerations — ^its 
desire  for  efficiency,  its  duty  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  its  wish  to  gratify  the  aspirations  of  the  educated 
minority.  Until  technical  instruction  of  the  highest  class 
is  open  to  the  Indian  student,  the  interests  of  efficiency 
will  be  on  the  side  of  the  Englishman ;  and  it  is  plainly 
desirable  that  such  instruction  should  be  provided,  though 
it  may  entail  a  considerable  charge  upon  the  public 
revenues.  Unless,  however,  the  policy  of  the  day  is 
modified  in  one  particular,  a  grievance  will  remain. 
When  appointments,  ordinarily  reserved  for  members  of 
the  superior  English  services,  are  thrown  open  to  natives, 
it  is  the  practice  to  reduce  their  emoluments  very  largely. 
The  living  expenses  of  a  native  of  the  country  are,  of 
course,  very  much  less  than  those  of  a  European ;  and  it 
may  well  be  argued  that  to  pay  him  as  highly  is  a  waste 
of  public  money.  But  economy  is  not  the  object  with 
which  these  concessions  are  n^4e;  and  it  is  purchnaed 
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very  dearly  if  it  gives  a  sting  to  a  measure  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  conciliate.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
good  policy  to  reduce  the  emoluments  of  officers  in  these 
cases, '  e8i>ecially  as  natives  of  India  who  pass  into  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  or  win  their  way  into  the  high 
courts,  are  paid  on  the  ordinary  scale. 

In  local  government,  a  native  of  India  who  is  am- 
bitious of  pubUc  service  enjoyd  very  ample  opportunities. 
Non-stipendiary  magistrates  are  largely  employed,  a  bench 
being  appointed  for  every  town  of  any  size.  Each  rural 
^rea  has  its  council,  each  town  its  municipal '  board, 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  the 
organisation  and  control  of  primary  education,  sanitation, 
and  the  Care  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  besides  a  host 
of  iliinor  functions.  On  these  councils  and  boards  natives 
are  in  a  great  majority ;  and  a  Substantial  proportion — 
sometimes  the  larger  proportioh--K>f  the  native  members 
are  elected  hf  the  ratepayers.  The^e  local  bodies  accom- 
plish much  useful  work;  and,  if  ze^l  is  sometimes  lackiilg 
or  is  dissipated  in  party  feeling,  if  discussion  is  not  always 
free  from  triviality,  and  if  pubUc  money  is  sometimes 
wasted,  it  is  not  only  in  India  that  local  government 
disappoints  enthusiastic  expectatidn. 

It  is,  then,  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  people  of  India 
can  find  no  scope  for  energy  or  ambition  in  the  public 
business  of  their  country.  This  business  is  indeed  for  the 
most  part  in  native  hands;  and  in  matters  of  local 
government  native  authority  C£m  expand  itself  almost 
indefinitely  if  there  is  public  spirit  to  give  an  impulse. 
But»  it  may  be  said,  the  service  of  the  State,  whether 
salaried  or  unsalaried,  whether  in  Imperial  or  local  affairs, 
is,  after  all,  only  a  matter  of  machinery.  What  share  do 
the  natives  of  the  country  enjoy  in  the  political  power 
which  moves  the  machinery  ?  They  can  and  do  exercise 
a  great  deal  of  power  through  the  provincial  legislative 
councils,  upon  which  they  are,  of  course,  strongly  repre- 
sented, not  only  by  Government  nomination,  but  also  by 
election.  It  is  perhapisi  inevitable,  in  present  conditions, 
that  the  elections  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  small 
caucuses,  and  should  almost  invariably  result  in  the 
return  of  prominent  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
who,  partly  from  reasons  of  sentiment,  partly  to  exhibit 
independence,  and  partly  for  9elf-c^vertisement,  take  up 
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an  attitude  of  permanent  opposition  to  the  Government, 
and  limit  their  efforts  to  destructive  criticism.  Criticism 
is  wholesome,  and  the  right  of  interpellation  (which  is 
very  freely  exercised)  has,  on  the  whole,  borne  salutary 
fruit;  by  means  of  it  the  elected  members  of  council 
influence  very  materially  the  executive  action  of  the 
Government.  In  legislation  they  naturally  side  with  the 
class  they  represent,  and  strenuously  oppose  any  measure 
which  is  calculated  to  lessen  the  opportunities  of  the  rich 
or  the  influence  of  lawyers. 

Such  a  moderate  addition  to  the  number'of  the  elected 
members  of  these  councils  as  Mr  Morley  has  fore- 
shadowed is  a  reasonable  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the 
day ;  and  leaving  generally,  as  it  will,  a  majority  at  the 
command  of  the  executive  Government,  it  will  not  block 
the  way  to  philanthropic  legislation,  though  it  will  add 
to  the  difficulties  by  which  the  progress  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  now  impeded.  For  it  must  be  realised  that  the 
elected  members  of  these  councils  in  no  sort  of  way 
represent  the  people  as  a  whole.  Even  supposing  that 
a  system  could  be  devised  under  which  elected  members 
could  speak  for  a  majority  of  the  population,  representa- 
tive government  would  in  India  be  but  the  organising 
of  oppression.  In  the  absence  of  a  certain  community 
of  feeling  between  majorities  and  minorities,  government 
by  majority  must  result  in  injustice.  There  is  no  such 
community  in  India,  where,  apart  from  the  standing 
divergence  between  Muhammadans  and  Hindus,  society 
is  split  up  into  hundreds  of  exclusive  compartments.  The 
rigid  limitation  of  marriage  within  the  caste  has  resulted 
in  the  appropriation  to  the  caste  not  only  of  habits  of 
life  and  methods  of  livelihood,  but  even,  in  great  measure, 
of  particular  attributes  of  human  nature.  In  so  hetero- 
geneous a  society  no  sympathy  for  others  would  temper 
the  authority  of  the  party  in  power. 

But,  while  no  section  of  the  community  can,  without 
injustice,  be  entrusted  with  supreme  political  power,  it  is 
essential  that  each  section  should  have  opportunities  of 
making  its  wishes  known.  The  elected  members  of 
Council  give  sufficient  expression  to  the  spirit  which  has 
been  bom  of  English  education;  the  district  officers  of 
Government — to  their  credit,  be  it  said — can  generally 
be  trusted  to  reprepent  the  int^rest^  of  the  poor ;  the 
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Council  of  Notables,  which  is  now  to  be  established,  will 
maintain  the  claims  df  birth  and  position,  and  may  assist 
in  refining  the  crude  aspirations  of  lawyers  and  journa- 
lists. Its  most  useful  function  will  be  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion for  social  reform,  since  its  members,  with  less 
zeal  than  that  of  the  few  enthusiasts  who  have  ventured 
to  grapple  with  this  difficult  question,  will  grasp  more 
clearly  the  actual  possibilities  of  improvement. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  said  for  a  further  step— 
the  addition  of  two  native  members  to  the  Viceroy's 
Executive  Council.  The  seven  members  who  constitute 
this  council  are  all  Englishmen.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
a  native  element  would  not  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
council,  and  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  might  indeed 
be  embarrassing,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  divulging  of  con- 
fidential information.  But  the  feelings  of  the  governed 
are  but  partially  conciliated  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
Government;  and  th^re  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
admission  of  natives  to  the  highest  council  in  the  land 
would  identify  the  Government  more  closely  with  the 
X>eople,  and  would  definitely  answer  the  complaint  that 
natives  of  the  country,  while  permitted  to  administer, 
are  not  allowed  to  govern.  Nor  should  we  disregard  the 
great  effect  upon  native  sentiment  of  the  enjojrment  by 
their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  salutes,  which  are,  for  the 
crowd,  the  most  prominent  distinction  of  members  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council. 

Mr  Morley's  decision  to  include  two  natives  of  India 
on  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  will  be  of  less  efficacy 
in  creating  that  feeling  of  pride  in  the  Government 
which  would  be  the  weightiest  of  all  counterpoises  to 
revolutionary  agitation ;  but  it  is  a  statesmanlike  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  sentiment.  Our  undoubted  success 
in  administering  Eastern  countries  is  imperilled  from 
time  to  time  by  our  constitutional  indifference  to  other 
people's  feelings;  and  there  is  probably  nothing  that 
would  go  farther  to  popularise  our  rule  than  greater 
attention  on  the  part  of  our  officers  to  matters  which 
affect  the  dignity  or  self-respect  of  those  around  them. 
For  the  rest,  British  rule  in  India  has  some  years  before 
it  if  it  will  do  justice,  keep  its  powder  dry,  and  stick  to 
its  friends. 
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Art.  X.— THE  LAND  POLICY  OP  THE   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  BilU  1907. 

2.  The  Small  Landholders  {Scotland)  BilU  1907. 

3.  The  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill,  1907. 

4.  The  Evicted  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill,  1907. 

5.  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Small  Hold- 
ings.    [Cd.  3277,  3278.]    London :  Wyman,  1906. 

6.  Return  of  the  number  of  Agricvltural  Holdings .  in 
each  County  of  Great  Britain.  [Cd.  3408.]  London: 
Wyman,  1907. 

7.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Land  Values 
Taocation  (Scotland)  Bill  of  1906.  Commons  Paper  379 
of  1906.    London :  Wyman,  1906. 

8.  Land  Reform,:  Occupying  Ovmership,  Peasant  Pro- 
prietary, and  Rural  Education*  By  the  Bight  Hon, 
Jesse  ColUngs,  M.P.    London :  Longmans,  1906. 

9.  The  Organisation  of  Agriculture.  By  E.  A.  Pratt. 
London :  Murray,  1904. 

10.  The    Transition   in   Agriculture.     By   E.  A.    Pratt. 
London :  Murray,  1906. 

11.  The    Small    Holdings   of   England.     By    L.     Jebb. 
London ;  Murray,  1907. 

Whatever  amendments  may  be  made  in  the  Grovemment 
Small  Holdings  and  Valuation  Bills,  it  is  in  the  original 
versions  of  these  essays  in  legislation  that  the  land 
policy  of  the  Gk>vemment  is  most  fully  portrayed.  Thus 
interpreted,  that  policy,  in  brief,  is  found  to  consist  in 
the  multiplication  of  small  holdings  and  allotments,  and 
the  relief  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses  from  their 
fair  share  of  local  taxation,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
exploitation  of  landowners  and  farmers. 

Although  the  two  Small  Holdings  Bills  for  England 
and  Scotland  respectively  differ  greatly  in  details,  their 
leading  principles  are  identical,  so  far  as  the  plan  of 
carrying  out  changes  supposed  to  be  for  the  national 
advantage,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  and 
existing  occupiers  of  land,  is  concerned ;  but,  whereas  it 
is  proposed  that  the  expenses  of  administering  the  English 
measure,  and  possible  losses  under  it,  shall  be  defrayed 
almost  entirely  by  the  ratepayers,  the  Treasury  is  called 
upon  to  meet  the  corresponding  outgoings  in  Scotland* 
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In  both  ooontries  the  plan  is  that  of  letting  land  to  small 
holders,  though  on  entirely  different  terms,  and  not  that 
of  establishing  a  peasant-proprietary;  but,  while  the 
English  Bill  provides  for  the  voluntary  or  compulsory 
purchase  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  land,  the  Scottish 
measure  relates  to  hiring  alone.  Again,  whereas  under 
the  English  Bill  the  land  is  to  be  purchased  or  hired, 
upon  terms  fixed  by  agreement  or  arbitration,  by  a  local 
authority  in  order  to  let  it  to  small  holders  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  the  Scottish  Bill  requires  it 
to  be  let,  at  the  bidding  of  Government  Commissioners^ 
by  the  owner  directly  to  small  holders  under  the  *  three 
Fs,  as  administered  by  a  Land  Court.'  While  the  English 
landowner  may  be  compelled  to  lease  land  to  a  local 
authority  for  as  many  terms  as  the  latter  may  desire, 
and  is  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  possibly  enormous 
sum  in  compensation  for  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments on  hired  land  returned  to  him  at  the  end  of  a 
lease,  the  Scottish  landlord  becomes  a  mere  rent-charger 
to  a  number  of  small  tenants,  at  the  mercy  of  a  Laiid 
Court,  for  all  future  time,  since  the  small  holders  are 
entitled  to  assign  or  bequeath  their  holdings.  Under 
both  Bills  existing  farmers,  with  certain  exceptions  and 
uncertain  provisions  as  to  the  compensation  of  those  who 
will  be  affected,  are  rendered  liable  to  be  deprived  of 
parts  or  the  whole  of  the  farms  which  are  their  means 
of  livelihood,  in  order  that  small  holders  may  be  set  up 
in  business  in  their  stead. 

Before  describing  the  principal  provisions  of  the  two 
Bills,  and  commenting  upon  the  changes  which  they 
would  produce  in  our  system  of  land  tenure,  if  i>assed 
as  originally  introduced,  it  is  desirable  to  state  briefly 
how  the  law  stands  at  present  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
viding of  small  holdings  and  allotments.  With  the 
necessary  modifications  as  to  authorities  aild  a  few  de« 
tails  of  administration,  the  provisions  for  Scotland,  ai>art 
from  those  relating  to  crofters,  are  identical  with  those 
for  England  and  Wales. 

The  definition  of  a  small  holding  is  a  piece  of  land 
over  one  acre  and  not  exceeding  fifty  acres,  or,  if  over  the 
latter  area,  not  in  excess  of  50Z.  in  annual  value.  An 
allotment  under  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887  was  limited 
to  one  acre ;  and,  although  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
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1894  authorised  the  letting  of  an  allotment  or  aUotmentd 
np  to  the  extent  of  four  acres  to  one  person,  there  has 
not  been  any  formal  change  in  the  definition. 

County  councils  (including  county  borough  councils) 
are  empowered  to  purchase  land,  by  voluntary  agreement 
only,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small  holdings.  They 
can  hire  it  only  where,  through  its  proximity  to  a  town 
or  other  circumstances,  its  prospective  value  is  too  high 
for  its  purchase  to  be  desirable.  Any  land  acquired  may 
be  divided  into  small  holdings  and  adapted  for  them  by 
means  of  any  fencing,  road-making,  drainage,  water- 
supply,  building,  and  other  improvements  that  may  seem 
desirable.  The  general  plan  for  the  disposal  of  the 
holdings  is  that  of  sale ;  but,  where  persons  desirous  of 
cultivating  such  holdings  are  not  able  to  purchase  them, 
a  county  council  may  let  any  holding  not  over  fifteen 
acres  in  extent,  or,  if  exceeding  that  area,  not  over  152.  in 
annual  value.  Whether  sold  or  let,  the  terms  of  disposal 
are  to  be  such  as  appear  likely  to  cover  all  outlay  by  the 
local  authority ;  and  in  no  case  is  there  any  warrant  for 
exceeding  the  limit  of  a  penny  rate  in  the  pound. 

The  purchaser  of  a  small  holding  is  required  to  pay 
down  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  within  one  month 
of  the  acceptance  of  his  offer ;  if  the  county  council  think 
fit,  one-fourth  may  be  secured  by  a  perpetual,  but  redeem- 
able, rent-charge;  and  the  balance  is  to  be  repaid  by 
half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  and  interest  within 
any  period  not  exceeding  fifty  years  that  may  be  ag^reed 
upon,  provided  that  the  council  may  allow  an  extension 
of  not  over  five  years  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment, 
in  consideration  of  valuable  improvements  made  by  the 
small  holder.  Among  the  restrictions  upon  an  occupier 
of  a  holding  provided  by  a  county  council  for  twenty 
years  after  the  date  of  sale,  and  thereafter  so  long  as  any 
of  the  purchase-money  remains  unpaid,  are  those  pro- 
hibiting division,  assignment,  or  letting  without  the 
council's  consent,  and  the  erection  of  more  than  one 
dwelling  on  a  holding.  Under  similar  terms  as  to  repay- 
ment, a  county  council  may  advance  four-fifths  of  the 
purchase-money  of  any  small  holding  which  an  occupier 
may  purchase  by  agreement  with  his  landlord,  provided 
that  the  council  be  satisfied  with  the  title  and  the  price. 

Loans  may  be  acquired  by  county  councils  from  the 
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Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  at  not  less  than 
3/.  29.  6c2.  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  repaid  in  not  more 
than  fifty  years.  There  is  no  compulsion  upon  these 
authorities  to  provide  small  holdings,  nor  is  there  any 
provision  for  an  appeal  to  a  central  authority  to  take 
action  in  their  stead.  All  that  is  obligatory  is  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  by  each  county  council, 
other  than  the  council  of  a  county  borough,  to  receive 
applications  for  small  holdings,  and  to  consider  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  provide  them.  In  the  case  of  a  county 
borough  council  this  action  is  optional. 

In  the  crofting  parishes  of  the  seven  crofting  counties  of 
Scotland — ^Argyll,  Inverness,  Boss  and  Cromarty,  Suther- 
land, Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland — the  Crofters'  Com- 
mission, established  under  the  Crofters  Act  of  1886,  have 
power  to  fix  fair  rents  for  crofts  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy 
at  a  rent  not  exceeding  30Z.  i>er  annum,  to  revise  the 
rents  periodically,  to  provide  land  for  the  enlargement 
of  holdings  to  a  limited  extent,  to  deal  with  claims  for 
compensation,  and  to  authorise  the  resumption  of  the 
land  by  the  landlord  for  certain  purposes,  provided  that 
compensation  be  made  to  a  dispossessed  crofter  by  finding 
other  land  for  him,  or  otherwise.  The  Act  gives  fixity  of 
tenure  to  a  crofter,  so  long  as  the  statutory  conditions 
are  observed,  and  empowers  him  to  bequeath  his  holding 
to  any  member  of  his  family  or  other  person  who  would 
be  his  heir  in  case  of  intestacy,  but  not  to  assign  it. 

Farther,  the  Congested  Districts  Commissioners,  estab- 
lished under  the  Congested  Districts  (Scotland)  Act,  1897, 
having^  exercised  the  power  of  determining  the  areas  in 
the  crofting  parishes  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
gested districts,  may  aid  and  develope  agriculture  and 
other  industries  in  various  ways,  provide  land  for  division 
among^  crofters  or  for  the  enlargement  of  their  holdings, 
aid  the  migration  of  crofters  and  cotters  from  congested 
to  other  districts  of  Scotland,  and  settle  the  migrants  in 
fresh  holdings.  The  Commissioners  have  power  to  pur- 
chase laJid  and  adapt  it  for  sale  in  small  holdings  under 
easy  terms  of  repayment  by  a  terminable  annuity ;  but 
there  are  no  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  nor  any 
provisions  as  to  the  letting  of  land.  Assistance  may  be 
given  to  crofters  by  gift  or  loan,  or  by  providing  various 
^^ricultural  requirements  at  cost  price;  but  the  funds 
yol.  207.— iVb.  412.  q 
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for  all  purposes,  apart  £rom  repayments  of  loans,  consist 
only  of  20,0002.  annually  from  Parliament  and  15,0002. 
from  the  Local  Taxation  Account.  By  voluntary  co- 
operation between  the  Commissioners  and  a  number  of 
landlords,  however,  many  more  new  crofter  holdings 
have  been  established  than  could  have  beeu  provided  by 
the  unaided  powers  of  the  former  alone  and  by  means  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal. 

Land  for  allotments  can  at  present  be  obtained  by 
voluntary  agreement  by  all  classes  of  local  authorities; 
it  can  be  purchased  compulsorily  by  county  and  district 
councils;  and  it  can  be  both  purchased  and  hired  com- 
pulsorily, through  the  agency  of  county  councils,  by 
parish  councils  and  by  those  parish  meetings  which  have 
been  authorised  to  act  as  councils.  The  consent  of  the 
Local  Gk>vemment  Board  is  required  for  the  confirmation 
of  any  order  for  the  compulsory  purchase  or  hiring  of 
land ;  and,  if  any  memorial  against  an  order  is  presented, 
the  Board  must  hold  an  enquiry,  at  which  persons  inter- 
ested are  entitled  to  be  heard.  If  a  county  council 
refuses  to  make  an  order  for  compulsory  purchase  or 
hiring,  the  parish  council  may  appeal  to  the  Local 
Grovemment  Board,  and  that  authority  may  make  the 
order.  Provisions  are  made  for  fixing  by  arbitration  the 
purchase  price  or  rent  of  land  compulsorily  acquired^  for 
compensation  to  owners  for  severance  and  other  disad- 
vantages, and  for  compensation  to  tenants  for  d^recia- 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  residues  of  their  holdings  when 
land  is  taken  from  them,  as  well  as  for  what  they  are 
estimated  to  lose  during  any  unexpired  period  of  t^eir 
lease  or  other  agreement  through  the  taking  of  portions 
or  the  whole  of  their  farms  from  them ;  but  nothing  is 
allowed  to  owners  or  tenants  for  compulsory  purchase  or 
hiring  in  itself. 

That  the  Small  Holdings  Act  has  been  very  slightly 
operative  is  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Departm«atal 
Committee  on  Small  Holdings.  For  ten  years  after  the 
Atst  came  into  operation  only  five  counties  in  England 
and  one  in  Scotland  had  purchased  land  under  it,  three 
other  counties  in  England  having  hired  land  for  sub- 
division. Of  the  area  acquired  but  little  more  than  248 
acres  had  been  sold  to  small  holders  down  to  the  end  of 
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1002 ;  and  since  that  date  only  two  counties,  both  in 
England,  have  purchased  land  for  small  holdings,  to  the 
total  amount  of  138  acres.    The  principal  reasons  given 
by  county  councils  for   not  applying  the  Act  are,  in 
effect,  insufficient  demand  for  small  holdings,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  land.    The  Committee  did 
not  accept  these  reasons  as  sufficient ;  and  they  might 
well  reject  the  latter,  considering  the  extensive  area  of 
land  publicly  announced  ^  for  sale  every  year.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  persons 
anxious  and  able  to  purchase  holdings  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Act  should  be  comparatively  small. 
The  Committee,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  fewness  of  applications  has 
been  tlie  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  the  Act 
among  the  people ;  and  they  refer  to  the  general  inaction 
of  the   county  council  committees,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  appear  to  have  supposed  that  they  were  to  do 
nothing  until  they  received  a  petition  for  the  supply  of 
small  holdings.    But  it  is  probable  that  many  county 
councilfi  were  distinctly  unwilling  to  put  the  Act  into 
operation  for  a  reason  frankly  expressed  by  one  council, 
which  had  received  349  petitions.    This  reason  was  that, 
'as  the  ratepayers  were  already  burdened  with  heavy 
taxation,  it  was  unfair  to  impose  upon  them  the  extra 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  Act,  an  experiment  which  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  State.'    The  Committee  recommend 
initiative  action  on  the  part  of  committees  of  county 
councils, '  more   liberal    terms  for   loans  to   purchasing 
small  holders,  the  removal  of  the  restriction  prohibiting 
the  erection  of  more  than  one  dwelling  upon  a  small 
holding,  the  establishment  of  experimental  holdings  in 
different  x^trts  of  the  country  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
by  means  of  State  funds  and  compulsory  powers  of  pur- 
chase, the  promotion  of  co-operative  associations  and 
credit-banks,  the  improvement  of  agricultural  education, 
an  annual  grant  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
and  loans  to  landowners  on  the  lowest  terms  possible, 
for  the  ptupose  of  equipping  small  holdings. 

This  last  recommendation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portajit^  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Government.  The  Committee  were  much 
impressed  by  evidence  showing  the  willingness  of  many 

Q  2 
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landowners  to  provide  small  holdings,  and  with  the  ro« 
peated  statement  of  the  chief  obstacle,  namely,  the  difiB- 
culty  of  providmg  funds  for  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments. It  is  obvious  that  landowners  are  in  a  much 
better  position  for  providing  land  with  the  least  possible 
loss  or  inconvenience  to  existing  occupiers  and  on  the 
cheapest  terms  than  any  public  authorities  can  be ;  also 
that  action  on  the  part  of  the  former  would  not  involve 
any  loss  to  ratepayers  or  even  to  the  State,  while  it  would 
avoid  many  complications,  hardships,  and  actual  wrongs 
incidental  to  the  acquisition  of  land  by  public  authorities. 
It  would  be  easy  to  attach  to  the  granting  of  such  loans 
conditions  as  to  moderate  rents  or  sale  prices  and  reason- 
able terms  of  tenancy,  while  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts  would  provide  for  compensation  for  tenants'  im- 
provements. 

After  the  careful  consideration  of  proposals  for  com- 
pulsory powers  to  county  councils  for  obtaining  land  for 
small  holdings,  the  Committee  decided  against  them. 
Moreover,  they  did  not  propose  any  departure  from  the 
policy  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  which  makes  the  pur- 
chase of  land  by  small  holders  the  rule,  and  its  hiring  the 
exception.  No  doubt  they  hoped  that  loans  to  land- 
owners would  provide  sufficiently  for  the  leasing  of  small 
holdings.  Nor  did  they  propose  any  coercion  upon 
county  councils  in  reference  to  the  providing  of  small 
holdings.  Ten  out  of  eleven  members  of  the  Committee 
signed  the  Beport,  although  one  of  these  made  a  separate 
report,  and  three  others  made  reservations.  Mr  Collings 
alone  refused  to  sign,  contributing  an  independent  report. 

Mr  Collings,  while  agreeing  with  some  of  his  colleagues* 
recommendations,  dissented  very  strongly  from  the  one 
which  proposes  loans  to  landowners  for  the  equipment  of 
small  holdings.  As  is  well  known  to  readei-s  of  his  book 
on  '  Land  Reform,'  and  to  all  who  have  noticed  the  Bills 
which  he  has  prepared  for  Parliament  at  various  times, 
he  is,  as  he  always  has  been,  a  strong  advocate  of  occupy- 
ing ownership.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  this  system 
of  land-tenure  are  well  set  forth  in  his  book,  as  well 
as  in  his  report.  His  main  contention  is  that  complete 
security  for  a  tenant's  improvements  cannot  be  given 
without  dual  ownership,  which  he  denounces  as  having 
been  proved  a  failure.   Consequently  he  will  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  letting  of  land  to  tenants.  It  should  be 
bought  outright,  he  thinks,  by  public  authorities,  and 
resold  to  small  holders  on  easy  terms  as  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money.  In  addition,  he  would 
offer  cheap  loans  to  enable  existing  tenants,  large  and 
small  alike,  to  purchase  their  farms. 

Mindful,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  rabid  prejudice  of 
many  of  their  followers  against  landlords,  whether  they 
share  it  or  not,  the  Gk> vemment  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  loans  to  them  when  framing  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Bill,  the  chief  provisions  of 
which  may  now  be  considered.  They  adopted  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  in  relation  to  the  granting  of 
powers  and  State  funds  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
the  establishment  of  experimental  small  holdings,  but 
without  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  as  well  as  the 
proposals  for  allowing  more  than  one  house  to  be  erected 
on  a  small  holding,  and  for  promoting  co-operation  and 
credit-banks ;  but  in  other  respects  they  departed  entirely 
from  the  policy  of  the  Committee.  Moreover,  they  have 
rejected  the  particular  method  of  promoting  co-operation 
and  the  establishment  of  credit  banks  which  the  Com- 
mittee, after  careful  consideration,  recommended,  namely, 
that  of  endowing  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
as  the  agency  for  the  action  suggested.  The  valuable 
work  done  by  this  society  is  well  set  forth  in  Mr  Pratt's 
*  Transition  in  Agriculture,'  and  in  his  *  Organisation  of 
Agriculture.'  In  these  books  there  is  also  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  methods  by  which  co-operation  and  credit 
banks  have  been  successfully  established. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners 
under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  the  initiative  in 
making  enquiries  as  to  the  demand  for  small  holdings  in 
different  counties,  to  report  the  results  to  the  several 
local  authorities,  and  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  schemes 
which  the  latter  are  required  to  prepare  for  submission 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  If  any  county  council 
neglects  to  prepare  a  scheme  within  six  months  of  the 
time  of  receiving  a  report  from  the  Commissioners,  the 
latter  may  prepare  one,  and  set  it  in  action,  if  the  county 
council  vdll  not  do  so,  charging  expenses  upon  the 
defaulting  authority.     If  a  scheme  be  objected  to  by  a 
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county  council,  the  Board  5s  to  hold  a  public  enquiry,  at 
Which  the  council  and  '  such  other  persons  as  the  person 
holding  the  enquiry  may  iti  his  discretion  think  fit  to 
allow*  may  appear  and  be  heard.      *      ^  •   »  "  • 

'  While  leaving  intact  the  provisions  6f  the  Stnall 
Holdings  Act  of  1892  as  to  the  purchase  of  land  by  small 
holders,  the  scheme  of  the  Govetament  is  entirely  con- 
cerned with  letting  instead  of  selling  to  these  people.  It 
IS  proposed  to  empower  every  county  coiincil  to  purchase 
or  hire  land  bompulsorily  for  dividing  into  small  holdings, 
on  terms  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  without  any  allow- 
ance for  compulsory  sale  or  letting.  Such  holdings  may 
be  equipped  by  the  council  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1892.  All  e:^enses,  except  when  the  Board  thinks 
proper  to  allo\v  thode  of  preliminary  proceedings,  and 
any  losses  that  may  be  incurred,  are  to  fall  upon  the 
ratepayers ;  and  power  is  given  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  relax  the  existing  provision  limiting  a  rate  fol* 
the  purposes  of  small  holdings  to  a  penny  in  the  pound. 
It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  maximum  period  for  the 
repayment  of  money  borrowed  by  a  county  council  to 
eighty  years.  ' 

Land  hired  is  to  be  on  lease  of  fourteen  to  thirty-five 
years,  renewable  or  terminable  at  the  option  of  the  local 
authority.  In  the  event  of  its  retxtm  to  ah  owner  at  the 
end  of  a  lease,  he  will  be  requireid  to  pay  the  local 
authority  compensation  for  improvements,  ^o  far  as  they 
add  to  the  value  of  the  holding.  Tenants  of  the  local 
authority  are  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  their 
improvements  on  the  market-garden  scale.  Therei  is  no 
limitation  as  to  the  area  of  land  that  may  be  taken 
compulsorily  from  an  owner's  estate  or  a  tenant's  farm 
by  purchase  or  hiring,  except  that  a  holding  created 
under  the  Small  Holdings  or  the  Allotments  Act  or  the 
proposed  new  Act  cannot  be '  acquired.  It  is  true  that 
the  taking  of  an  ^  undue  or  inconvenient  quantity  of 
land '  from  any  one  owner  or  tenant  is  to  be  avoided  *  so 
far  as  practicable ' ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  restriction 
against  the  taking  of  the  whole  of  an  estate  or  farm 
apart  from  a  park,  garden,  pleasure-ground  or  any  land 
required  for  the  amenity  or  convenience  of  any  dwelling- 
house.  Nor  is  there  anything  definite  as  to  compensation 
to  a  tenant  when  land  is  hired  compulsorily  and  taken 
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from  him,  except  when  a  notioe  to  qnit  has  been  given 
and  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  which  case  he  is  to  be 
compensated  for  any  loss  incurred  by  him  from  the  with- 
drawal. In  the  case  of  land  purchased  comptltsoriljr,  Uie 
tenant  is  to  be  compensated  under' the  provisions  of- the 
Laiid  Cliauses  Acts,  which  would  cover  only  allowances 
in  relation  to  th6  unexpired  portion  of  a  lease  or  the 
period  6f  one  year  from  the  date  at  which  a  notice  to 
quit  would  be  valid  in  the  case  of  a'  yearly  tenancy. 

The  Umit  of  an 'allotment  is  extended  to  five  acres; 
and  all  aUotments  are  to  be  managed  by  parish  coundis, 
those  now  in  charge  of  district  councils  being  handed  over 
to  the  minor  authorities.  The  provisions  for  cottipulsory 
pctrchase  or  hiring  o^  land  for  allotments  are  the  same  as 
those  for  Ismail  holdings ;  but  the  county  councils,  or,  in 
their  default,  the  Boaiti  of  Agriculture,  are  to  make  the 
compulsory  arrangements,  afterwards  handing  over  the 
land  to  thd  parish  council.  The  restriction  against  the 
erection  of  a  house  on  an  allotment  is  rei>ealed. 

To  whatever  extetit  these  provisions  of  the  Bill  as 
originally  drafted  may  have  been  modified  in  Committee, 
they  remain  as  exemplifications  of  the  land  policy  of  the 
Gk>vemment  so  far  as  small  holdings  and  allotments  for 
England  and  Wales  are  concerned.  In  considering  them, 
the  first  feeling  to  arise  is  one  of  astonishment  t^at  it 
should  have  been  deemed  good  policy  by  those  who  desire 
to  multiply  small  hbldings  and  allotments  to  arouse 
antagonism  ateong  county  councils,  landlords,  sitting 
tenants,  and  ratej^ayers  at  large,  to  an  extent  that  could 
hardly  be  surpassed.  Such  great  representative  bodies 
as  county  councils  are  not  likely  to  submit  tamely  to  be 
tutored  and  coerced  by  a  cehtral  department.  Land- 
owners will  nattirally  resent  the  vast  extension  of  com* 
pulsory  hiring,  a  method  of  obtaining  land  Which  never 
should  have  been  allowed,  even  to  the  small  extent  to 
whi(^  previous  legislation  has  carried  it ;  and  they  have 
good  reason  to  complain  of  the  gross  injustice  and  hard- 
ship of  being  compelled  to  let  land  for  a  local  authority 
to  cut  up,  build  upon,  and  otherwise  improve  ad  libitum^ 
and  then,  if  it  is  returned  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  being 
made  liable  to  pay  possibly  enormous  sums  by  way  of 
compensation.  There  is  no  extravagance  in  supposing 
that  a  landowner,  from  whom  even  two  hundred  acres  of 
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land  have  been  hired  compidsorilyf  partly  for  small 
holdings  and  partly  for  allotments,  might  be  required  to 
pay  for  a  hundred  dwelling-houses,  besides  large  sums 
for  road-making,  fencing,  draining,  and  other  improve- 
ments. The  total  sum  claimed  might  be  absolutely 
ruinous  to  owners  of  ^  small  or  moderate  means  or  to 
those  whose  estates  are  already  heavily  encumbered. 
The  hardship  to  an  owner  of  having  part  of  his  estate 
taken  from  him  against  his  will  is  bad  enough  in  any 
case;  and  he  should  at  least  be  entitled  to  insist  that 
those  who  take  it  for  risky  and  costly  experiments  should 
purchase  it  outright. 

It  is  equally  outrageous  to  take  from  sitting  tenants  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  means  of  living  in  order  to  set 
smaller  occupiers  up  in  business.  Even  if  full  compen- 
sation were  to  be  paid,  to  take  one  man's  business  away 
from  him  in  order  to  hand  it  over  to  other  men  is  a 
proceeding  which  no  Gk>vemment  would  dare  to  order 
against  any  other  class  of  business  men  than  that  of  the 
farmers.  But  there  is  no  idea  of  such  full  compensation. 
A  yearly  tenant  is  not  uncommonly  practically  a  tenant 
for  life;  and  yet,  so  far  as  is  indicated  by  the  Bill  and 
the  Acts  which  it  partly  incorporates,  his  compensation 
would  be  linaited  to  his  interests  in  the  land  taken  during 
a  year  or  a  little  longer.  As  to  the  ratepayers,  already 
distressingly  overburdened,  they  have  a  right  to  resist 
the  imposition  upon  them  of  the  administrative  expenses 
and  possible  losses  of  a  scheme  proposed  avowedly  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  rural  districts,  more- 
over, the  rates  are  mainly  paid  by  landlords  and  tenant 
farmers,  the  very  men  whom  it  is  proposed  to  injure. 

There  is  no  county  in  England  or  Wales  in  which 
plenty  of  land  for  small  holdings  cannot  be  obtained 
from  willing  sellers;  and  for  such  holdings  there  is  no 
need  to  insist  upon  obtaining  it  in  any  particular  parish. 
As  for  allotments,  they  are  already  numerous  enough  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  while  in  not  a  few  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand.  It  is  true  that  in  some  parishes  the 
allotments  are  too  far  from  the  villages,  or  on  land  quite 
unsuitable  to  spade  husbandry,  or  too  highly  rented ;  but 
there  are  not  noiany  in  which  compulsion  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  land  for  all  men  who  are  not  supplied 
with  gardens  of  sufficient  size.    In  exceptional  instances 
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compulsory  purchase  for  allotments  might  be  tolerated, 
provided  that  the  old  definition  of  an  allotment  as  a  plot 
of  land  not  exceeding  one  acre  be  retained ;  but  to  merge 
allotments  into  small  holdings  up  to  five  acres  in  extent, 
and  to  allow  a  house  to  be  built  upon  a  plot  of  land 
however  small,  would  render  compulsory  hiring  utterly 
intolerable. 

Highly  desirable  though  it  is  to  provide  for  industrious 
and  thrifty  farm-labourers  holdings  of  various  sizes  as 
stepping-stones  for  their  advancement  in  the  scale  of 
living,  and  to  offer  allotments  at  moderate  rents  to  those 
who  have  no  gardens  or  only  very  small  ones,  these  men 
have  no  fair  claim  to  ^  pick  out  the  eyes '  of  estates  and 
farms,  or  to  have  that  operation  performed  for  them  by 
public  authorities.  It  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  allow 
such  petty  authorities  as  parish  councils,  whose  policy  is 
often  ruled  by  a  man  or  a  clique  capable  of  showing  a 
special  spite  against  a  local  landowner  or  farmer,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  such  an  invidious  procedure.  A  farm- 
labourer  or  village  artisan  has  no  better  claim  than  an 
ordinary  farmer  to  have  a  holding  provided  for  him  in 
the  parish  of  his  birth.  The  former,  like  the  latter, 
should  be  expected  to  obtain  land  where  it  is  to  be  had 
without  wrong  to  any  one  in  possession.  A  Farmers' 
Eviction  Bill  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the 
Government  that  carried  a  measure  last  year  to  provide 
compensation  to  farmers  for  capricious  eviction,  and  that 
now  proposes  to  restore  to  their  holdings  in  Ireland 
tenants  who  were  rightly  evicted  on  account  of  their 
deliberate  and  persistent  refusal  to  pay  their  rents.  The 
contrast  between  the  harsh  treatment  of  sitting  tenants 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  undeserved  indulgence  extended 
to  evicted  tenants  in  Ireland  by  the  Evicted  Tenants 
(Ireland)  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
Government's  land  policy. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Gk>vemment  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  nature  of '  charity  rents '  or  other  allowances  in  the 
measure  under  notice.  That,  however,  remains  to  be 
proved.  If  the  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  fix  the  rent  of  any  farm  hired  compul- 
sorily  by  a  local  authority  puts  the  amount  too  low,  it 
will  be  in  effect  a  '  charity  rent,'  and  will  allow  of  simi- 
larly low  rents  being  charged  on  holdings  into  which  the 
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farm  will  be  divided.  Apart  from  this  considerationi 
moreover,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  wUl  happen 
in  many  cases,  if  local  authorities  fulfil  the  injunction 
to  charge  rents  which  cover  all  their  outgoings  in-  pro- 
viding small  holdings.  Farming  is  so  slightly  profitable 
that  it  wUl  be  impossible  for  many  small  holders  to  obtain 
a  living  if  they  have  to  pay  rents  high  enough  to  cover 
the  great  cost  of  equipping  their  holdings  and  the  expenses 
of  administration  as  well.  Particularly  capable  men,  and 
others  very  favourably  situated,  inay  do  well,  while  others 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  fail.  In  the  latter  case 
an  outcry  against  exorbitant  rents  will  be  certain  to  be 
raised ;  an  agitation  or  actual  leigislation  for  their  reduc* 
tion  will  follow  i  and  the  difference  will  come  out  of  the 
ratepayers*  pockets. 

One  great  evil  in  relation  to  the  compuli9ory  providing 
of  small  holdings  is  that  it  will  establish  them  much  more 
numerously  and  quickly  than  is  warranted  by  the  demand 
for  their  produce.  The  great  majority  of  small  holders 
who  occupy  less  than  fifty  acres  pay  their  way  only  by 
means  of  the  local  retail  sale  of  their  products,  or  by 
earning  money  apart  from  their  land,  as  by  carting  for 
hire  or  working  on  larg^  farms  for  wages.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  the  number  of  the  retail-sellers  of  produce, 
including  that  of  market*gardens  and  fruit-plantations, 
may  easily  become  too  large,  to  the  ruin  of  old  and  new 
competitors  for  local  customers  alike.  This  is  true  also 
with  respect  to  those  who  earn  money  by  carting  on  the 
roads.  There  is  more  scope  for  occupiers  of  a  few  acres, 
and  particularly  for  small  pastoral  holdings,  which  can 
be  managed,  with  the  assistance  of  their  families,  by 
men  who  work  reg^ularly,  or  almost  regularly,  on  large 
farms;  but  in  any  given  district  it  would  be  possible 
to  overstock  the  labour  market  with  this  class  of  small 
holders. 

Much  may  be  learnt  from  Miss  Jebb's  very  interesting 
book  on  -Small  Holdings'  as  to  the  Conditions  under 
which  such  holdings  succeed;  and,  although  the  author 
is  obviously  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  them  where  they 
are  likely  to  prove  remunerative,  while,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  visitors,  she  was  told  more  about  large  returns 
of  various  products  than  about  small  ones  or  failures, 
useful  warnings  are  given  as  to  the  risk  of  overdoing 
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some  classes  of  production.  In  Mr  Pratt's  book  on  ^  The 
Transition  in  Agriculture,'  and  in  his  *  Organisation  of 
Agriculture '  also,  there  is  a  mass  of  valuable  inf  oimation 
upon  these  and  other  branched  of  the  subject.  •     

'     ••       .     «    »  •  .  ...  •..-.-♦.•..;♦  ... 

Unreasonable,  unfair,  and  oppressive'though  etonie  of 
the  provisions  of  the  English  Bill  aiid,  those  of  the  Small 
landholders  (Scotland)  Bill  are  still  worsid.  The  liitter 
Bill,  indeed,  embodies  a  revolution  in  Scottish  land  tenure, 
the  introduction  of  which  is  all  the  more  inexcusable  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  demanded  by  any  considerable  body  of  the 
people.  An  emanation  from  the  brains  of  a  few  political 
faddists,  the  Bill  came  upon  the  countty  as  *  a  bolt  out  of 
the  blue,*  and  Was  received  with  more  astonishment  than 
alarm  as  a  preposterous  measure  which  had  no  chance  of 
passing  through  Parliament.  When  it  was  seen  that  the 
Gk>vemment  intended,  if  poiisible,  to  fotce  it  upon'  the 
country,  and  that  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  wais  bent 
upon  ntiaintaining  its  most  objectionable  features,  it  met 
with  a  stbrm  of  denunciation  throughout  the  north. 
From  every  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
judicious measures  ever  introduced  into  Parliament. 

In  brief,  the  Bill  removes  some  of  the  limitations  and 
safeguards  of  the  Crofters  and  Congested  Districts  Acts, 
and  extends  their  provisions  to  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
These  provisions  may  be  reasonable  and  £aii*  in  the  case 
of  holdings  upon  which  the  occupiers  have  erected*  their 
dwellings,  and  carried  out  any  improvements  made  otpon 
them,  and  in  districts  where  the  population  was  distress- 
ingly congested.  But  they  are  now  to  be  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Scotland,  where  the  landlords  have  erected  the 
dwelling-houses  and  buildings  and  made  other  permanent 
improvements,  and  other  conditions  entirely  differ. 

The  Bill  extends  the  limit  of  a  holding  to  come  imder 
such  provisions  from  302.  annual  rental  to  502.  or  to  50 
acres,  however  much  more  than  502.  the  rent  may  be.  It 
repeals  also  the  restriction  against  the  assignment  of  a 
holding,  allowing  such  a  transfer  to  any  person  t6  whom 
a  crofter's  holding  can  be  bequeathed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Crofters  Act  of  1886 ;  and  other  restrictions  and 
limitations  are  likewise  abolished.  The  Bill  transfers 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Crofters  and  Congested 
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Districts  Commissioners  to  a  Land  Court  and  Agricultural 
Commissioners  for  the  whole  of  Scotland ;  entitles  one  or 
the  other  of  these  new  authorities  to  hire  land  com- 
pulsorily,  to  foist  upon  the  owner  tenants  of  their  own 
selection,  to  fix  and  adjust  rents,  to  enlarge  existing 
small  holdings,  and  to  equip  holdings  by  means  of  loans 
or  gifts.  Every  small  landholder  is  to  have  fixity  of 
tenure ;  and  yet  he  is  to  be  entitled  to  throw  his  holding 
upon  the  hands  of  his  landlord,  and  to  claim  compensa- 
tion for  improvements.  Even  then  the  landlord  is  not  to 
be  allowed,  without  the  consent  of  the  Land  Court,  to 
let  the  holding  to  any  one  but  a  neighbouring  small  land- 
holder or  to  a  new  one. 

Every  existing  crofter  or  yearly  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural tenant  in  Scotland  occupying  not  more  than 
50  acres  or  paying  not  more  than  50Z.  in  rent  will,  if 
the  Bill  passes  into  law,  become  a  landholder  under 
its  provisions  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  operation,  and 
every  leaseholder  under  these  limitations  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  lease.  That  is  to  say,  the  holder  of  not  over 
50  acres,  whatever  his  rent  may  be,  and  the  holder  of 
any  acreage  rented  at  not  more  than  50Z.  come  under  the 
BiU.  Therefore  a  market-gardener  or  fruit-grower  in 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Lothians,  occupying  50  acres, 
rented  possibly  at  250Z.,  or  even  more,  will  be  treated  to 
the  indulgences  at  present  limited  to  crofters.  It  is  true 
that,  as  first  drafted,  the  Bill  stipulated  that  a  'land- 
holder,' as  defined  in  it,  must  reside  on  his  holding,  and 
cultivate  it  by  himself  or  his  family ;  but  these  restric- 
tions have  been  removed  in  Committee. 

It  is  beyond  measure  astonishing  that  any  responsible 
politician  should  propose  to  introduce  into  Scotland  the 
system  of  land  tenure  discredited  and  discarded  in 
Ireland,  and  now  in  course  of  being  replaced,  at  an 
enormous  cost  to  the  nation,  by  the  purchase  of  their 
holdings  by  tenants  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act.  There 
is  in  the  Bill  a  limitation  to  one  of  the '  three  F*s,'  namely» 
free  sale,  the  right  to  assign  a  holding  being  allowed 
only  in  the  case  of  relatives  who  could  inherit  a 
deceased  holder's  property  in  case  of  intestacy.  This 
limitation  is  of  little  value,  as  it  allows  of  an  extensive 
choice  in  most  cases,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  removed  if 
the  measure  ever  gets  into  operation.    The  dual  owner- 
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fihip  to  which  landlords  so  strongly  object  is  not  rendered 
any  the  less  obnoxious  by  permitting  a  tenant  to  sell 
his  holding  only  to  relatives,  especially  where  the  tenant 
himself  has  not  been  selected  by  the  landlord. 

The  Agricultural  Conunissioners,  by  consent  of  the 
Land  Court,  may  take  land  compulsorily  from  any  sitting 
tenant  occupying  over  150  acres,  provided  that,  if  held  on 
a  lease  in  force  at  Whitsunday,  1906,  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
until  the  end  of  the  leased  period.  Compensation,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Land  Court,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  dis- 
possessed tenant ;  and  there  is  provision  for  compensating 
a  landlord  for  damage  done  by  severance. 

In  spite  of  the  strongest  possible  protests  by  represen- 
tative bodies  of  Scottish  landowners  and  farmers,  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  has  persisted  in  retaining  the 
provision  of  this  BiU  empowering  him  at  any  time,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  transfer  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Commissioners  any  of  the  powers  and  duties 
now  exercisable  in  or  in  reference  to  Scotland  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Such  an  order  is,  indeed,  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament;  and,  if  either  House,  within  two 
months,  presents  an  address  to  his  Majesty  against  it  or 
any  part  of  it,  no  further  proceedings  are  to  be  taken 
thereon,  though  a  new  order  may  be  submitted.  But  the 
Bill  itself  provides  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture — the  collection  and  prepara- 
tion of  agricultural  statistics — shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Agricultural  Commissioners,  who,  moreover,  are  to  be 
*  charged  with  the  general  duty  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  ag^culture,  forestry,  and  other  rural  industries  in 
Scotland/  It  is  intolerable  that  the  Board  should  thus 
be  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its  jurisdiction  over 
agricultural  affairs  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Scottish  agriculturists.  In 
relation  to  cattle  diseases,  such  a  separation  of  powers 
might  have  financial  consequences  extremely  injurious  to 
the  farmers  of  Scotland. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  less 
excuse  for  a  law  of  the  character  proposed  in  this  Bill 
than  Scotland.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  country  in 
which  the  landlords,  in  proportion  to  area,  have  spent 
more  in  permanent  improvements ;  secondly,  there  is  no 
country  in  which  the  transactions  between  landlords  and 
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tenants  are  more  thoroughly  upon  a  commercial  footing ; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  there  is  no  country  in  which  the 
demand  for  small  holdings  is  less  than  it  is  in  Scotland. 
Consequently,  to  take  land  compulsorily  from  owners,  to 
subject  them  to  the  vagaries  of  a  Land  Court,  to  select 
tenants  for  them,  and  to  deprive  existing  farmers  of 
parts  of  their  means  of  livelihood  in  order  to  establish 
new  occupiers,  is  nothing  short  of  an  atrocity  in  land 
tenure  legislation,  and  will  make  the  very  idea  of  small 
holdings  and  allotments  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  land* 
owners  and  farmers,  many  of  whom  have  been  hitherto 
among  their  strongest  supporters. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Bill  may  be 
operative  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  Betum  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  enumerating  the  agricultural  holdings 
over  one  acre  and  not  over  fifty  acres,  and  the  total 
number  of  all  sizes,  in  every  county  in  Great  Britain.  In 
1006  there  were  in  Scotland  53,108  not  over  fifty  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  79,027.  Since  many  holdings  of  fifty  acres 
or  more  are- rented  at  less  than  50Z.,  the  Bill  will  affect 
considerably  more  than  53,108  holdings.  The  Bill,  then, 
proposes  to  confer  the  three  F's,  with  one  slight  limita- 
tion,  upon  over  two-thirds  of  the  land-tenants  of  Scotland 
at  once,  and  greatly  to  increase  the  proportion  hereafter. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  politic 
to  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings  in  Scotland  to 
any  considerable  extent^  or  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  an  increase.  Scotland  is  one  of  the  countries  least 
fitted  for  such  holdings,  except  in  the  districts  suitable 
for  cheese-making.  Further,  on  account  of  the  comparar 
tively  high  wages  ,paid  to  farm-labourers  in  that  countiy* 
the  demand  for  small  holdings  has  never  been  at  aJl 
brisk.  Probably  a  capable  ploughman,  stockman,  <  or 
shepherd  in  Scotland  earns  a  larger  income  that  three* 
fourths  of  the  small  holders  of  Great  Britain  who  occupy 
forty  to  fifty  acres. 

In  connexion  with  the  figures  just  given,  those  relating 
to  other  divisions,  of  Great  Britain  may  be  added.  In 
England,  in  1006,  there  were  2416,034  holdings  over  one 
acre  and  not  over  fifty  acres  out  of  a  total  of  371,381,  or 
almost  exactly  two-thirds;  and  in  Wales  41,002,  out  of 
60,425,  or  slightly  above  that  proportion.  These  figures 
do  not  cover  the  vast  number  of  aUotmentSh 
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The  arbitrary  oonduot  of  the  Government  in  insisting 
upon  the  reference  of  two  such  vastly  important  measures 
as  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill  and  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Bill  to  standing  committees, 
instead  of  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  whole,  is  exceedingly  reprehensible.  This  endeavour  to 
huny  revolutionary  measures  of  land  tenure  through 
Parliament,  however,  will  afford  to  the  House  of  Lords 
even  greater  justification  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
had  in  rejecting  or  transforming  the  two  Bills. 

The  main  object  of  these  measures  is  said  to  be  the 
repopulation  of  the  rural  districts.  To  a  partial  extent 
this  object  may  probably  be  secured  by  a  judicious  appor- 
tionment of  land  among  small  holders  where  farming 
on  a  small  scale  is  likely  to  prove  remunerative,  as  such 
an  operation  would  tend  to  keep  some  of  the  best  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  from  migrating  to  tHie  towns.  But, 
if  land  now  well  farmed  is  taken  to  any  considerable 
extent  from  men  who  employ  a  fair  number  of  labourers 
and  distributed  among  small  holders^  w^ho  proverbially 
'do  the  work  of  two  men  for  the  wages  of  one,'  the 
result  will  be  further  depopulation.  This  consideration 
points  to  the  desirability  of  so  amending  both  BiUs  as  to 
prohibit  the  taking  of  land  from  sitting  tenants  who  are 
paying  their  way,  who  therefore  are  desirous  of  retaining 
it,  and  who  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  its  retention. 
Hundreds  of  farms  are  given  up  in  every  county  every 
year ;  and  the  taking  of  land  for  small  holdings  should 
be  limited  to  such  feurms  and  others  which  sitting  tenants 
are  willing  to  leave  on  receiving  fair  compensation.  But, 
while  such  a  judicious  apportionment  of  land  in  small  hold-> 
ings  as  is  indicated  above  would  probably  tetid  to  re*' 
populate  the  rural  districts  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  as  well  as  to  that  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned, it  would  not  be  safe  to  proceed  very  rapidly  even 
on  these  lines.  So  long  as  farming  remedns  as  slightly 
profitable  as  it  is  at  present,  the  full  restoration  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  past  periods  of  prosperity 
would  cause  congestion  and  wide-spread  misery.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  facts  that,  under  the 
ordixui>ry  ^y  of  economic  infiuences,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  made  by  philanthropic  landlords  and  others  to 
establish  small  holdings,  the  number  in  Great  Britain 
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has  decreased  slightly  in  recent  years ;  and  that,  although 
they  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by  whipping-up 
possible  occupiers  and  endowing  them  with  means  for 
making  a  start,  it  is,  in  this  country,  very  much  easier 
to  establish  such  holdings  than  to  make  them  pay. 

The  land  policy  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
valuation  for  rating  purposes  is  not  covered  or  even 
distinctly  indicated  by  the  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill, 
which  is  only  a  preparatory  measure  (as  will  also  be  the 
corresponding  Bill  for  England  and  Wales,  not  printed  at 
the  time  of  writing),  so  far  as  the  principal  novelty  in  it 
will  be  concerned.  The  Scottish  Bill  simply  carries  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Mr 
Sutherland's  Land  Values  Taxation,  etc.  (Scotland),  Bill 
of  last  session,  which  was  supported  by  the  Gk>veniment 
The  Committee  recommended  '  that  a  measure  be  intro- 
duced making  provision  for  a  valuation  being  made  of 
land  in  the  burghs  and  counties  of  Scotland,  apart  from 
the  buildings  and  improvements  upon  it;  and  that  no 
assessment  be  determined  upon  until  the  amount  of  that 
valuation  is  known  and  considered.'  Although  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  Report  pronounce  judgment  definitely 
and  confidently  upon  highly  controversial  points  in 
relation  to  the  rating  of  site  values,  the  only  other 
reconmiendation  which  they  make  is  Hhat  the  Bill  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  be  not  further  proceeded  with.' 
That  Bill,  which  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Lord 
Advocate  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  passed  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  258,  is — ^with  the  exception  of  its  main  principle,  that 
of  rating  land  apart  from  the  buildings  upon  it— con- 
demned in  unsparing  terms  in  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Beport,  it  may  be  added,  was  drafted  by 
the  chairman,  the  Solicitor-Gteneral  for  Scotland.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  Gk>vemment  have  changed  their 
minds  as  to  methods  of  procedure ;  and  that  Mr  Suther- 
land's Bill  cannot  now  be  taken  as  expressive  of  their 
latest  fancies  in  this  connexion. 

Unfortunately,  no  comfort  can  be  derived  from  the 
official  renunciation  of  Mr  Sutherland's  proposals,  as  they 
have  been  dropped,  not  because  they  go  too  far  in  the  trans- 
ference of  taxation  from  buildiugs  to  land,  but  because  they 
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do  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Mr  Sutherland  proposed  to 
create  a  new  rate  on  land  values,  to  be  levied  on  owners 
of  building  sites  and  feu-duties,  while  retaining  the 
existing  composite  rating  of  land  and  the  buildings  upon 
it,  charged  in  Scotland  partly  upon  occupiers  and  partly 
upon  owners ;  and  his  Bill  covered  burghs  only.  But 
this  is  not  carrying  a  principle,  derived  from  the  single- 
tax  mania  of  the  late  Henry  Greorge,  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. The  intention  is  to  chaise  rates  entirely  upon 
land,  apart  from  all  buildings  and  other  structural 
improvements  upon  it.  If  Mr  George  in  spirit  has  cog- 
nisance of  the  plan  of  his  disciples,  he  must  be  abundantly 
satisfied  with  it ;  for  even  he,  when  living,  would  have 
regarded  the  sudden  placing  of  all  taxation  upon  the 
land  as  quite  impracticable,  and  the  charging  of  all  rates 
upon  it  at  one  fell  swoop  as  beyond  the  scope  of  his  most 
sanguine  hopes. 

If  the  Solicitor-Gtoneral  for  Scotland  and  Mr  Churchill 
may  be  accepted  as  authorised  exponents  of  the  policy 
of  the  Gh>vemment,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  the 
object  towards  the  attainment  of  which  the  separate 
valuation  of  all  land  -in  Scotland, '  divested  of  buildings, 
erections,  or  structural  improvements,  and  fixed  or  at- 
tached machinery,'  proposed  in  the  new  Land  Values 
(Scotland)  Bill,  is  the  first  step.  A  single  quotation  from 
the  Report  just  mentioned  is  sufBcient  to  justify  this 
statement  so  far  as  the  former  is  concerned.  In  the 
Report  as  drafted  by  the  Solicitor-General  the  following 
declaration  appears : — 

'The  main  principle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, underlies  proposals  to  tax  land  values  is  the  setting  up 
of  a  standard  of  rating  whereby  the  ratepayers'  contribution 
to  the  rates  is  determined  by  the  yearly  value  of  the  land 
which  he  owns  or  occupies,  apart  from  the  buildings  and  im- 
provements upon  it,  the  object  being  to  measure  the  rate- 
payers* contributions,  not  by  the  value  of  the  improvements 
on  the  land  to  any  extent,  but  solely  by  the  yearly  value  of 
the  land  itself.  The  justification  given  for  the  adoption  of 
the  new  standard  is  that  land  owes  the  creation  and  mainten- 
ance of  its  value  to  the  presence,  enterprise,  and  expenditure 
of  the  surrounding  community.  The  value  of  the  land  is  not 
^reated  or  maintained  by  the  expf^nditure  or  exertion  of  its 
Vol.  207.— JVb.  412.  R  * 
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owner,  exoept  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  oommnnity. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  select  a  standard  of  rating  which  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  placing  a  burden  upon  industry.  Hence 
the  proposal  to  exclude  from  the  standard  the  value  of 
buildings  and  erections  of  all  kinds  and  fixed  machinery.  To 
include  these  in  the  standard  tends  to  discourage  industry 
and  enterprise.  To  exclude  them  has  the  opposite  effect.  If, 
then,  the  value  of  bare  land,  apart  from  improvements,  be 
chosen  as  the  measure  by  which  to  fix  contributions  to 
local  expenditure,  the  ratepayer  will,  it  is  alleged,  be  merely 
restoring  to  the  exchequer  of  the  local  authority  part  of  that 
which  he  has  derived  from  it.  Of  this  principle,  and  of  the 
reasoning  on  which  it  rests,  your  Committee  approve.' 

The  entire  paragraph  is  given^  notwithstanding  its 
repetitions,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  charge  of 
wrenching  a  short  passage  from  its  context,; and  because 
it  expresses  in  a  perfectly  explicit  manner  views  which 
have  been  less  clearly  indicated  in  speeches  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  other  leading  members  of  his  party. 

Sir  H.  Campbell'Bannemian  vaguely  echoed  the 
arguments  of  the  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  in  his 
speech  at  the  Land  and  Housing  demonstration  in 
London  last  April.  Referring  to  the  proposed  Valuation 
Bill  for  England,  he  said  that  it  would  provide  for  a 
separate  valuation  of  the  land  apart  from  buildings  and 
improvements,  and  proceeded  to  argue  that  this  would 
pave  the  way  for  simplifying  the  process  of  the  public 
acquisition  of  land,  and  for  transferring  the  burden  of 
rates  from  private  industry  and  improvements  to  publicly- 
created  wealth,  greatly  to  the  increase  of  house  accom- 
modation. Mr  Churchill  on  the  same  occasion,  though 
at  a  different  meeting,  appears  to  have  been  more 
definite.  The  Valuation  Bill,  he  said  (*  Times,*  April  22, 
1907),  was  required  for  a  threefold  object : 

*  first,  to  disentangle  site  values  from  buildings  and  impix>ve« 
ments ;  secondly,  to  adjust  rates  according  to  ability  to  pay ; 
and  tldrdly,  to  intercept  the  future  unearned  increment  in 
land.* 

Further,  he  complained  of  the  existing  system  of  local 
taxation  as  hindering  enterprise.  'Houses  (he  said) 
were  waiting  to  be  bom ;  but  the  moment  they  came 
into  the  world  the  sledge-hammer  blow  of  the  rates  camq 
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down  on  them  and  smashed  them  to  powder.'  From 
this  remark  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  desires  to  remove 
taxation  entirely  from  houses  and  to  place  it  exclusively 
upon  land.  How  he  can  reconcile  such  a  transference 
with  the  adjustment  of  rates  '  in  accordance  with  ability 
to  pay  them'  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  The  land  of 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  seen  to  be  enormously  over- 
rated already,  when  the  incomes  derived  from  it  by  its 
owners  and  occupiers  are  compared  with  those  of  other 
classes  of  ratepayers ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  dis- 
parity would  be  greatly  increased  by  rating  occupiers  of 
houses  in  England  and  owners  and  occupiers  in  Scot- 
land solely  upon  site  values. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  monstrously  unjust  scheme 
of  rating  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the 
details  of  the  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  fairness  or 
the  practicability  of  rating  site  values  in  order  to  inter- 
cept for  the  future  the  unearned  increment  due  to  circum- 
stances other  than  the  enterprise  of  the  owner.  In  the 
abstract  this  proposition  seems  fair  and  desirable ;  but 
both  the  Town  Holdings  Committee  and  thie  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  after  giving  it  full  con- 
sideration, came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  view  of  the 
complicated  interests  concerned,  the  difficulty  of  valuing 
sites  covered  by  buildings,  and  the  necessary  upsetting  of 
existing  contracts,  it  was  not  to  be  recommended. 

In  this  general  conclusion  a  minority  Beport  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill, 
drafted  by  Mr  Bemnant,  concurred ;  and  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  three  members  of  the  Committee  voted  for 
this  Report  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Solicitor-General 
for  Scotland,  which  was  supported  by  six  members.  In 
the  minority  Beport  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  witnesses 
ag^ainst  the  Bill  were  men  of  wide  business  experience 
and  knowledge  of  affairs,  while  few  of  those  in  favour  of 
it  had  any  such  claim  to  consideration.  Attention  is  also 
directed  to  evidence  from  certain  towns  showing  that  the 
land  value  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  rateable 
value  that  even  a  rate  of  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  it  would  not  suffice  to  cover  the  public  local  ex- 
X>enditure.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  injustice  of  taxing 
feu-duties,  recommended  strongly  in  the  majority  Beport, 
^.Ithough  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  receivers  of 
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these  duties  have  no  interest  whatever  in  any  increment 
of  land  values  arising  after  the  f euing  of  the  property. 

The  inconsbtency  of  professing  to  be  anxiously  desir- 
ous to  promote  the  revival  of  agriculture,  while  proposing 
at  the  same  time  to  impose  all  rates  upon  land  values,  is 
absurd  in  the  extreme,  for  the  result  of  such  a  monstrous 
imposition  would  go  far  towards  completing  the  ruin 
of  that  industry.  A  few  years  ago  Lord  Milner,  then 
head  of  the  Iidand  Bevenue  department,  stated  that 
the  annual  value  of  lands  rated  for  local  purposes  was 
40,018,7402.,  while  that  of  other  rateable  property,  which 
of  course  covers  ground  rents,  was  160,640,858{.  The 
disproportion  against  land  has  increased  greatly  since 
the  calculation  was  made ;  but,  if  the  figures  be  taken,  by 
way  of  illustration,  as  if  they  were  correct  for  the  present 
time,  what  is  proposed  is  to  charge  on  property  worth 
about  50,000,000{.  a  year,  plus  the  annual  value  of  ground 
rents,  the  entire  rates  levied  on  property  of  the  annual 
value  of  over  210,000,000Z.  Mr  Henry  George  was  fond 
of  assuring  his  disciples  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take 
the  land  from  its  owners,  all  that  was  required  being  to 
tax  them  out  of  existence.  This  lesson  appears  to  have 
been  learned  thoroughly  by  the  advocates  of  land  values 
taxation,  including  the  Government. 

The  truth  is  that  the  only  equitable  method  of  taking 
the  unearned  increment  in  the  value  of  land  for  the  public 
advantage,  while  submitting  to  not  a  little  decrement,  is 
that  of  buying  out  all  owners  at  a  fair  valuation  for 
the  nationalisation  or  municipalisation  of  the  land ;  and 
a  similar  statement  would  apply  to  the  Government's 
plans  for  the  multiplication  of  small  holdings  and  allot- 
ments. For  either  of  these  tremendous  operations  the 
country  is  certainly  not  prepared ;  and  the  Gk>vemment 
have  not  the  courage  to  propose  either  of  them.  So  far, 
however,  aa  owners  of  land  and  other  property  are  con- 
cerned, almost  any  bold  measure  of  socialism  would  be 
less  harassing  and  oppressive  than  the  annual  crop  of 
semi-socialistic  measures  which  has  been  the  characteristic 
feature  of  recent  legislation,  particularly  that  of  the 
present  Government. 
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1.  The  Stock  Exchange  Official  Intelligence  fw  1907. 
Edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Share  and  Loan 
Department  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  London  :^Spottis« 
woode,  1907. 

2.  The  Stock  Exchange  Daily  Official  Liat^  October- 
December,  1897,  and  October-December,  1906.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Trustees  and  Managers  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  London. 

3.  The  Mining  Mamud  for  1907.    London :  Skinner,  1907. 

4.  AnmujU  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
toith  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  1906. 
Two  vols.     [Cd.  3466,  3529.]    London  :  Wyman,  1907. 

5.  Forty-ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty* s 
Inland  Revenue,  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1906. 
London :  Darling,  1906. 

6.  Economic  Enquiries  and  Studies.  By  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
K.C.B.    Two  vols.    London :  Bell,  1904. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  so  far  achieved  in 
connexion  with  the  fiscal  policy  propounded  by  the  Tariff 
Reform  League  is  the  stimulus  which  has  been  given  to 
the  careful  and  methodical  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  world.  During  the  discussion  which 
has  followed  the  deficiency  of  our  information  with 
regard  to  many  points  connected  with  these  matters  was 
clearly  demonstrated.  A  great  deal  has  undoubtedly 
been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  the  acquisition  of 
complete  trade  statistics  since  Mr  Chamberlain  first 
brought  his  proposals  before  the  public ;  and,  when  the 
provisions  of  the  Census  of  Production  Act  have  been 
brought  fully  into  operation,  it  may  reasonably  be  antici* 
pated  that  some  extremely  useful  data  with  regard  to 
the  value  and  the  output  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  available. 

But  there  is  one  important  matter  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  seriously  undertaken  hitherto,  and 
that  is  the  question  as  to  the  total  amount  and  the 
geographical  distribution  of  British  investments  abroad. 
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The  importance  of  this  enquiry  need  hardly  be  empha^ 
sised;  it  is  one  whiqh  concerns  statesmen,  merchants, 
and  traders,  as  well  ^as  economists,  financiers,  bankers, 
and  investors.  The  iiieome  tax  iJetams  to  some  extent 
cover  these  points;  but,  for  reasons  stated  elsewhere, 
these  returns  must  be  regarded  as  so  deficient  in  many 
material  particulars  that  they  are  quite  untrustworthy 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  comprehensive  idea  as  to  the 
total  of  such  investments  or  of  the  income  earned. 

It  is,  and  probably  allways  will  be,  an  extremely 
difficult  ntiatter  to  deal  with,  owing  to  the  limited  and 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  data  available.  There  are, 
however,  certain  sources  of  information  which,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  statements  contained  in  the  returns 
issued  periodically  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue,  enable  the  careful  student  of  finance  to  arrive 
at  an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  total  amount  of  British 
investments  abroad  and  theii'  location.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  of  these  sources  of  information  is  the  official 
list  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  The  total  nomi- 
nal value  of  all  the  securities  quoted  in  this  list  on 
December  31, 1906,  was  9,324,351,897{.  Of  this  huge  total, 
colonial  and  provincial  Government  securities  repre- 
sented 356,000,000Z. ;  foreign  Gk>vemment  stocks  (payable 
in  London),  1,181,000,000{. ;  foreign  Government  stocks 
(coupons  payable  abroad),  1,668,000,0002. ;  Indian  railways, 
120,500,0002. ;  railways,  British  possessions,  195,400,0002. ; 
American  railroad  stocks  and  shares,  676,700,0002. ;  Ameri- 
can railroad  bonds,  665,500,0002.  ;  foreign  railways, 
643,600,0002.;  mines,  33,500,0002.;  tea  and  coffee  com- 
panies, 10,000,0002.  The  groups  of  securities  named  above 
do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list  of  colonial  and 
foreign  investments  in  which  British  investors  are  con- 
cerned, as  many  of  such  undertakings  are  included  in 
the  other  headings,  such  as  banking,  financial,  land  and 
investment,  gas,  water,  and  electric  [lighting,  iron,  coal 
and  steel,  tramway  and  omnibus,  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies. 

For  the  purposes  of  an  investigation  of  this  nature, 
the  London  Stock  Exchange  list,  has,  however,  certain 
limitations.  There  are  about  40,000  limited  liability 
companies  registered  at  Somerset  House;  and  of  this 
total  the  London  list  quotes  the  securities  of  only  about 
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1400.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the 
official  lists  issued  by  the  provincial  Stock  Exchanges, 
which  contain  innumerable  securities  not  quoted  in 
London.  Evan  if  all  these  lists  are  combined,  it  will  be 
found  that  many  important  foreign  undertakings  haVe 
been  omitted;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  partictdars  as  to 
these  concerns,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  Ofi&cial  Intelligence,  which  yaluable  work 
contains  particulars  of  all  the  companies,  home  and 
foreign,  whose  securities  are  dealt  in  or  known  on  any 
of  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  United  Eongdom. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  ui^ed  that  the  total  amount 
of  foreign  and  coloniall  securities,  5,500,000,0002.,  quoted 
in  the  London  list  is  held  by  British  investors.  For 
example,  although  the  list  quotes  foreign  and  colonial 
Government  securities  to  the  amount  of  3,200,000,0002., 
there  is  good  ground  for  stating  that  the  amount  of  such 
securities  held  in  this  country  cannot  exceed  800,000,0002. 
Then  again,  American  railroad  shares  and  bonds  to  the 
total  of  1,342,200,0002.  are  quoted  in  this  list;  but  the 
amount  of  such  securities  held  in  the  United  Sangdom 
can  barely  exceed  one-fourth  of  this  totaL 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  capital  of  British 
companies  engaged  in  business  abroad  is  owned  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  in  a  good  many  instances  diffi- 
culties arise.  For  example,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
Argentine  railway  companies  is  held  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Aigain,  it  is  known  that  French  investors  own  a  large 
I^oportion  of  the  share  capital  of  the  Rio  Tinto  mines. 
It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  held  in 
Germany,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  as  to  the  amount 
of  South  African  mining  capital  held  on  the  Continent. 
The  amount  of  colonial  and  foreign  Oovemment  stock 
held  by  British  investors  can,  however,  be  approximately 
stated  from  the  details  furnished  in  the  income  tax 
returns,  which,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  give  complete 
information  with  regard  to  the  income  derived  from 
holdings  of  the  Government  stocks  in  practically  every 
part  of  the  world;   but  here  it  is  necessary  to  make 
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provision  for  accidental  omissions  as  well  as  delibetete 
evasion.  Considerable  difBculties  arise  in  connexion  with 
the  formation  of  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate 
as  to  the  amount  of  American  railroad  capital  held  by 
English  investors.  The  amount  of  American  scrip  held  in 
this  country  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time ;  but,  after 
consulting  many  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  this  matter,  the  writer  has  adopted  an 
estimate  upon  the  following  basis,  namely,  that  the 
approximate  amount  of  American  railroad  bond  and 
share  capital  held  in  the  United  Eangdom  is  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  such  capital  quoted  in  the 
ofBcial  list  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  that  is  to  say 
one-fourth  of  1,342,200,000!.,  or,  say,  330,000,0002.  This 
estimate  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  one-fiifth  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  held  outside  the 
United  States,  that  is  to  say,  practically  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1897  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  share  capital 
was  held  outside  the  United  States ;  but  since  then  the 
amount  of  share  capital  issued  has  been  practically 
doubled,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  actual  amount 
of  Pennsylvania  share  capital  held  in  this  country  is 
about  the  same  as  in  1897.  No  data  have  been  compiled 
showing  the  proportion  of  bonded  debt  ot  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  held  outside  the  United  States ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  amount  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  share  capital  so  held. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  idea  as  to 
whether  such  investments  have  proved  profitable,  or 
otherwise,  the  approximate  market  value  of  the  securities 
has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  ruling 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1906.  In  the  case  of  non- 
quoted  securities,  other  than  mining  shares,  the  nominal 
issued  capital  has  been  valued  at  par. 

Having  defined  the  bases  upon  which  the  principal 
calculations  and  estimates  have '  been  formed,  let  us  now 
endeavour  to  state  the  results  attained;  and  in  the 
following  tables  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
approximate  amount  of  British  investments  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  together  with  a  rough  classification  of  such 
investments  and  their  approximate  market  value.  For 
the  reasons  named  above,  these  figures  can  only  be  put 
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Ambrica. 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  £.    Market  values  in  italics.) 


Govern- 
ment 
Stock!. 

• 

Sailwajn. 

Corpora- 
tion 
Stocks, 
Banking. 
Financial, 
Land,  etc. 

Mines. 

Miicel- 
laneoua. 

Total. 

CatuuUi: 

Nominal  amount 

450 

164-0 

16-1 

2-8 

24-0 

251*9 

Market  value.     .     • 

461 

168'0 

2J'3 

3-0 

26-0 

262-4 

UnUed  States: 

Nominal  amount 

•  • 

330*0 

16-7 

1-0 

♦92-0 

445-7 

Market  value.     .     . 

• . 

3480 

18'o 

15-0 

*68-0 

449-5 

Meocieo: 

Nominal  amount 

9-0 

18-0 

13-4 

8-2 

11-0 

54*6 

Market  value.     •     . 

7-8 

15-7 

140 

6-0 

100 

63-5 

JSrazU: 

Nominal  amount 

250 

19-6 

6-3 

1-0 

6-0 

56*9 

Market  value.     .     • 

23-7 

221 

6-0 

2-0 

6-2 

69-0 

ArgenttTie : 
Nominal  amount 

41-0 

134-9 

12-2 

.  • 

18-0 

206*1 

Market  value.     •     . 

370 

1431 

14-0 

• 

19-5 

213-6 

Uruguay: 
Nominal  amount 

13-0 

10-1 

1-4 

. . 

5-0 

29*6 

Market  value.     •     . 

9-8 

9-0 

1-8 

• . 

4-6 

25-2 

ChUi: 

Nominal  amount 

12-0 

8-9 

1-0 

tl8-0 

6-0 

84-9 

Market  value.     .     . 

IVl 

8-3 

1-2 

i2r-o 

1 

60 

42-6 

West    Indies,  British 

Ouiana,  etc, : 

Nominal  amount 

5-2 

0-0 

» . 

0-4 

6-0 

12-2 

Market  value.     .     . 

50 

O'O 

. . 

0-3 

6-0 

11-8 

Cuba: 

Nominal  amount    . . 

4-0 

15-0 

.  • 

. . 

3-2 

22-2 

Market  value.     •     • 

4  1 

14-3 

• . 

1     • 

3-9 

22-3 

Peru  and  other  South 

American  Republics: 
Nominal  amount 

15-a 

3-0 

. . 

0-5 

{25*0 

43*8 

Market  value.     .     . 

e-i 

1-8 

. . 

0-5 

X12-0 

20-4 

Total: 

Nominal  amount 

160-5 

704-1 

60-1 

32-9 

105*2 

1167-8 

Market  value.     .     . 

150-7 

720-8 

84-8 

62-8 

161-2 

1170-3 

*  Inelndtng  British  holding!  of  the  scrip  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

t  Including  the  nitrate  producing  companies. 

X  Including  the  securltiea  of  the  Fenivlan  Corporation. 
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forward  as,  in  toany  cases,  the  roughest  of  estiinates ;  afc 
the  same  time  it  may  be  claimed  that  they  have  been 
very  carefully  sifted,  and  that  on  the  whole  they  present 
as  fair  a  general  statement  of  the  amount  and  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  our  colonial  and  foreign  invest- 
ments £is  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  available  data. 


Africa. 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  £.    Market  values  in  italics.) 


Oovern- 

moDt 

Stocks. 

Bailwayi. 

Corpom- 

tlon 

Stocks, 

Banking. 

Land,  etc 

Mines. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

Egypt: 
Nominal  amount      • 
Market  value.     •     • 

WeatCocist: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     •     « 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     •     • 

TranavcuU  and  Orange 
River : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value,     •     • 

Natal  : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value,     •     . 

Ea3t  Africa  : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     «    « 

Rhodesia,  etc. 
Nominal  amount      • 
Market  value.     .     . 

18*0 
18-4 

4*2 

4-0 

38*6 
38-0 

35*0 
33-9 

18*9 
18-2 

1-7 
1-5 

3-0 
3-0 

1*8 

V6 

1*0 
1-0 

0*8 
0-7 

5*0 
6-0 

13-6 
10-7 

12*1 
13-9 

1-5 

1-7 

5*5 
6-1 

11-0 
11-2 

2-0 
2-9 

■ . 
•  • 

2*4 
10 

11-0 
50 

72 
38-0 

153*0 
198-0 

1-5 
1-0 

*  • 

•  • 

41*0 
26-2 

16-0 
37-0 

5*5 

6-0 

14*0 
15-0 

25-0 
22-0 

6*8 
5  4 

• 

50 
5-0 

6-0 
4-0 

50*2 
71-8 

25-2 
19-7 

671 
98-7 

225*0 
266-1 

30-6 
28-2 

10*0 
10-0 

60*6 
40-9 

Total: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     •     . 

114*7 
112-5 

260 
23-5 

32-7 
358 

216  1 
269-2 

78*3 
94-4 

468*7 
635-4 
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Asia. 

(AmoontB  in  mUlions  of  £.    Market  values  In  italics.) 


— 

OoTern* 

ment 

BtOcki. 

BaUways. 

Corpora* 

tfon 

Stocks, 

Banking, 

nnancial, 

Land,  etc. 

MInei. 

Miicel- 
laneoui. 

Total. 

Jndia^    Burmaj    and 
Ceylon: 
Nominal  amount      • 
Biarket  value.     •     « 

China: 
Nominal  amount      . 
Market  value.     •     . 

Japan: 
Nominal  amount      • 
Market  value.     •     • 

Persia^  etc, : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value'.     •     . 

SiraUa       Settlements, 
Borneo,  etc, : 
Nominal  amount      • 
Market  value.     .     . 

127*6 
118-8 

25-0 
26-6 

54-0 
60-1 

•  • 

•  • 

60 
6-0 

129*6 
145.7 

2-0 
2-0 

1*0 
0-9 

•  a 

•  . 

•  • 

8-0 
11-0 

3*5 
5-5 

3-5 

6-0 

1-0 
1-0 

•  • 

•  • 

2*3 

7-8 

1*0 
10 

•  • 

40*0 
89-0 

160 
16-0 

4-0 
4-0 

3*0 

3-0 

10*0 
100 

307-5 
322-3 

47-5 
60-0 

62-5 
60-0 

4-0 
4-0 

15*0 
16-0 

Total: 
Nominal  amount      • 
Market  value.     •     , 

211*0 
199-4 

132-6 
148-6 

16-0 
22-5 

3*3 

8'8 

73*0 
72-0 

4.36*5 
451-3 

Australasia. 

(Amountfl  in  millionB  of  £•    Market  values  in  italics.) 


GoYem- 

niant 

Stock!. 


Ooipontton 
Stocin,  Bank- 
ing, Financial, 

Land,  etc 


Nominal  amount 
Market  value    • 


2091 
210-9 


40*0 
43-3 


HInei. 


41*0 
38-0 


Mitoel- 
laneoui. 


50-0 
656 


Total. 


346*1 
3^-7 
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Europe. 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  £.    Market  values  in  italics.) 


QoTem- 

ment 

Stocks. 

BaUwayi. 

€k>rpora- 

tton 

Stock!, 

Banking. 

Land,  etc 

Mines. 

Hiscel- 
laneons. 

Total. 

France,  Germany,  Sol' 
land,        Bdgium, 
and  Denmark : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  Talue.     .     . 

Stoeden  and  Norway : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

Italy,    Austria,     and 
SiffUzerland  : 
Nominal  amount      • 
Market  value.     »    • 

Spain  : 
Nominal  amount      . 
Market  value.     •     . 

Portugal : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

Turkey,    Greece,    Bid- 
garia,  Boumania, 
and  Servia : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     •     . 

Buasia: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

3*3 
3-1 

3*0 

2-7 

8*0 
7-9 

3*0 
2-7 

2*4 

1-9 

18*0 
16-2 

26*0 
15-7 

100 
90 

2*0 
1-9 

5*0 
4-7 

6*0 
3-3 

. . 

11*0 
lO'o 

60 
6-2 

6*8 
6-8 

0*8 
0*S 

2*7 
SO 

. . 
• . 

10 
1-2 

3-0 
50 

30 
3*0 

1 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

1-6 
1-3 

•  • 
• 

19*0 
36-0 

1-0 
1-3 

»  a 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

18 
18 

6 
6 

10 
10 

5 

\ 

10 
10 

15 
10 

371 
36-9 

12*8 
11-7 

26*7 
25-6 

32-0 
#7  0 

8*4 
8-4 

42*0 
4V7 

44*0 
S39 

Total: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

57*7 

60-2 

39*0 
34-6 

16*3 
19-8 

21*5 
38-6 

67 
62 

201-5 
205-2 

A  summary  of  the  figpures  contained  in  the  foregoing 
tables  shows  that  British  investments  in  the  five  conti- 
nents of  the  world  are  approximately  as  follows : 
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Kominal  amount. 

Market  valne. 

America 

Africa  •••••.. 

Asia 

Aastralasla 

Snrope 

£ 
1,167,800,000 

468,700,000 

486,500,000 

846,100,000 

201,500,000 

£ 
1,170,800,000 

535,400,000 

451,800,000 

847,700,000 

205,200,000 

TotAl 

2,620,600,000 

2,700,000,000 

That  Great  Britain's  colonial  and  foreign  investments 
amount  to  a  vast  sum  has  long  been  understood,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  been  generally  known 
that  they  reach  so  huge  a  total  as  is  shown  above.  Great 
as  this  total  is  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive idea  as  to  the  amount  of  British  capital 
employed  or  invested  abroad,  to  make  a  further  addition 
in  respect  of  the  capital  engaged  by  British  shipping 
employed  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  carrying  trades, 
and  also  of  the  capital  represented  by  the  telegraph, 
insurance,  and  other  companies,  not  included  in  the 
above  tables,  carrying  on  business  partly  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  partly  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries, 
which  cannoti  of  course,  be  geographically  apportioned. 
It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  foregoing  estimates  for  the  private 
investments  of  British  individuals  in  colonial  and  foreign 
land  and  other  properties ;  and,  beyond  this  again,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  capital  employed  by  the  g^reat 
commercial  houses  engaged  in  the  trade  of  India,  China, 
the  River  Plate,  Brazil,  Chili,  the  United  States,  and  other 
great  countries  of  the  world.  Altogether  it  would  be 
safe  to  assume  that  the  aggregate  total,  including  these 
items,  probably  well  exceeds  3,150,000,0002. 

From  the  figures  furnished  in  the  foregoing  tables  it 
would  appear  that  our  foreign  and  colonial  investments 
have  proved  moderately  favourable,  the  total  nominal  value 
of  2,620,600,0002.  having  been  increased  to  an  estimated 
market  value  of  2,709,900,0002.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  point  out  that  the  actual  results  achieved  are  very 
much  better  than  these  figures  would  imply,  because  the 
total  nominal  amount  includes  a  considerably  larger  sum 
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than  has  actually  been  subscribed  by  British  capitalists 
and  investors.  Only  a  few  illustrations  can  be  given 
here  with  regard  to  this  point,  but  they  will  indicate 
pretty  conclusively  how  large  a  sum  must  be  included  in 
the  total  as  representing  paper  capital  only.  In  the  case 
of  the  Nitrate  Railways  Company,  765,000{.  of  the  share 
capital  includes  nominal  additions  upon  the  conversion  of 
stock  into  shares ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  United  Bail- 
ways  of  the  Havana,  the  share  capital  has  recently  been 
watered  by  them  to  the  extent  of  1,270,0002.  by  nominal 
additions.  In  the  case  of  these  two  companies  alone 
there  has  therefore  been  an  addition  to  the  nominal 
capital  of  over  2,000,0002.,  which  was  not  subscribed  by 
British  investors.  To  take  another  illustration,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  common  and  preferred  stocks  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  introduced  into 
this  country  at  a  very  considerable  discount.  Then, 
again,  the  shareholders  of  the  White  Star  Line  received 
nearly  11,0002.  for  each  lOOOZ.  share  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company,  of  which  4000Z.  was  paid  in  cash 
and  the  balance  in  common  and  preferred  shares  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company. 

Turning  to  another  section  of  the  market,  we  may 
point  out  that  all  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailway  Company  of  Canada  was  issued  at  a  huge  dis- 
count— ^the  last  issue  of  stock  having  beeu  made  at  752. 
per  cent,  discount.  It  is  also  necessary  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  foreign  Oovemment  loans  have  been 
issued  at  substantial  discounts ;  and  that  enormous  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  particularly  in  recent  years,  by 
the  funding  of  arrears  of  interest  and  dividends.  Finally 
— and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration 
of  all — a  very  material  portion  of  the  nominal  capital  of 
our  colonial  and  foreign  investments  represents  capital 
allotted  to  vendors  for  goodwill  or  in  payment  of  conces- 
sions, etc.  Having  regard,  then,  to  all  these  circumstances, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  so  far  as  the  capital 
valuations  are  concerned,  Britain's  foreign  and  colonial 
investments  have  proved  exceedingly  remunerative.  The 
question  as  to  the  income  which  it  may  be  estimated  is 
derived  by  this  country  from  its  investment  of  capital 
abroad  will  be  considered  later. 
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The  geographical  distribution  of  these  investments 
cannot  fail  to  excite  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
enterprise,  foresight,  prudence,  and  sound  practical  sense 
of  British  investors  as  a  whole.  Generally  speaking,  they 
appear  to  have  grasped  the  danger  of  putting  too  many 
eggs  into  one  basket;  and  the  figures  contained  in  the 
foregoing  tables  show  clearly  that  the  fairest  and  most 
productive  portions  of  the  world  are  being  developed 
largely,  and  in  many  cases  entirely,  by  British  capital. 
This  spreading  of  investments  over  practically  the  whole 
world  has  the  further  advantage  that  any  great  com- 
mercial depression,  any  great  failure  of  ag^culture,  or 
any  outbreak  of  war  or  revolution,  does  not  involve  such 
serious  consequences  to  this  country  as  would  ensue  if  an 
undue  proportion  of  our  investments  had  been  placed  in 
that  portion  of  the  world  where  such  events  occurred. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commercial  depression  of 
one  portion  of  the  world  is  nearly  always  set  off  by  the 
prosperity  of  some  other  portion  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested. For  example,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
considerable  depression  was  experienced  in  the  Far- 
Eastern  trade,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  great 
prosx>erity  in  the  Argentine  and  the  United  States.  At 
the  present  time  the  depression  in  South  Africa  is  acute, 
but  the  abundant  prosperity  of  Canada  is  beyond  question. 
Again,  while  the  unrest  in  India  and  Egypt  is  creating  a 
certain  feeling  of  nervousness  which  may  ultimately  lead 
to  unfavourable  business  conditions,  holders  of  Austral- 
asian securities  are  greatly  cheered  by  the  promising 
state  of  business  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  France  had  made  a  world-wide  distribu- 
tion of  her  foreign  investments,  instead  of  placing  so 
large  a  portion  of  her  capital  in  Russian  securities,  she 
would  be  far  richer  even  than  she  is  to-day. 

The  more  closely  this  question  is  studied  by  investors, 
the  more  convinced  they  are  likely  to  become  as  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  wide  geographical 
distribution  of  capital.  Of  course  caution  must  be 
exercised;  and  money  should  not  be  invested  in  a 
country  which  has  reached  a  point  when  it  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  that  its  commercial  prosperity  shows 
a  tendency  towards  contraction. 

In  order  to  show  the  growth  and  the  direction  of 
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British  investmentB  abroad  during  the  past  decade,  simiLir 
tables  have  been  prepared  giving  the  estimated  amounts 
for  the  year  1807,  the  details  being  as  follows : 


America. 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  £,    Market  values  in  italics.) 


Canada: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     • 

United  States : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

3£eacico: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

BraaU: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     • 

Argentine: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

Urugua;y: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

ChUi: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 


West   Indies^   British 
Ouianaf  etc, : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

Cidfa: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

Peru  arid  other  South 
Ameriean  Republics : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 


Total: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 


QoTeni* 

nent 

Stocks. 


33-0 
34-5 


70 
$2 


18-0 
IS'S 


31  0 
230 


10-0 
4-7 


100 
8-5 


3-4 
S'7 


141 
31 


126-5 
97-3 


Bail  ways. 


89-0 
01' 0 


240*0 
1720 


120 
7-4 


18-7 
14-2 


69-7 
62-9 


8-6 
5-2 


8-6 
6-7 


0-0 
0-7 


3-8 
2-2 


451-0 
332-3 


Corpora- 
tion 
Stocks, 
Banking, 
Flnancui, 
IjukI,  eto. 


11-8 
13-3 


0*5 

8-7 


3*2 
30 


4-5 
5-3 


8-8 
7-0 


2-1 
2-4 


0*7 
0-6 


Mines. 


0-8 
I'O 


40 
5-6 


0*5 
0-6 


0*6 
0-5 


7*1 
4-9 


*  • 


40-6 
40-8 


12-9 
12-4 


Uiscel. 


60 
6-8 


62-0 
500 


4-0 
3-9 


40 
5-7 


8*0 
7-3 


2*8 
3  6 


8-0 
2*7 


4-0 
4-0 


1*0 
VO 


260 
5-6* 


Total. 


119-8 
86$ 


140-6 
1W6 


315*5 
236-3 


26-7 
21  1 


45*7 
37-1 


117*6 
100-7 


23-6 
15-9 


20*4 
23-4 


8*0 
8-4 


4*8 
3-2 


391 
6-7 


750-8 
569-4 
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Africa. 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  £.    Market  values  in  italios,) 


Gtoveni- 

ment 

StockB. 

BallwayB. 

Corponr 

non 

Stocks, 

BanUag. 

Land,  eta 

Mines. 

Misoel- 
laneons. 

Total. 

Egypt: 
Nominal  amount 

29*0 

* . 

1-0 

a  . 

12-0 

42-0 

Market  value.     .     . 

90-5 

• . 

1-2 

a  a 

800 

61-7 

West  Coast: 

Nominal  amount 

. . 

. . 

0*5 

a  a 

8-0 

3-5 

Market  value.     .     . 

•  ■ 

.  ■ 

0-6 

a  a 

81 

8-7 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
Nominal  amount 

28*0 

• . 

1-5 

6-5 

7"0 

48-0 

Market  value.     .     . 

Sl'9 

•  ■ 

29 

26-7 

8-4 

69-9 

TranavaaZ  and  Orange 
Biver: 

Nominal  amount 

2-5 

. . 

2-0 

123.0 

15-0 

142-5 

Market  value.     .     . 

2-7 

•  a 

4-7 

321*0 

18-0 

846-4 

Natal: 

Nominal  amount 

50 

a  a 

0*8 

0-5 

2-0 

8-3 

Market  value.     .     . 

59 

•  a 

I'D 

0-4 

2-0 

9-8 

East  Africa : 
Nominal  amount 

m  • 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

8-0 

8-0 

Market  value.     .     . 

•   • 

.  a 

a  a 

a  a 

3-0 

80 

Rhodesia^  etc. : 

Nominal  amount 

•   • 

a  a 

.  a 

18-3 

5-0 

28*3 

Market  value.     .     . 

•   • 

a  a 

a  a 

21-6 

60 

27-6 

Total: 

Nominal  amount 

64*5 

a  . 

6*8 

148-8 

470 

265-6 

Market  value.     .     . 

710 

.  a 

10-4 

869-7 

70-6 

621-6 

Vol.  207.— No.  412. 
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Asia. 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  £.    Market  values  in  italicSa) 


Gorern- 

ment 

Stocki. 

Ballwmji. 

atodn, 

Financial, 
Land,  etc 

mom. 

lanfMTHf. 

Total. 

India,     Bwrma    and 
Ceylon: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

China: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

Jojpan: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

Persia,  etc, : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

Straits       SeUlemenU, 
Borneo,  etc, : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

1060 

uro 

16*0 
16-3 

10*2 
8-3 

,  a 
.  ■ 

93*4 
141-0 

6*0 
7-0 

1*6 

2-8 

10 
1-7 

1*0 
0-8 

•  • 

•  • 

1*4 
6-2 

■  * 
. . 

.   a 

•  . 

•  . 

a  . 

•  • 

26*0 
29-0 

100 
11-5 

2*0 
2-0 

30 
3-0 

60 
6-0 

231*8 
294-2 

26-5 
30-6 

13*2 
12-0 

4*0 
8-8 

60 
6-0 

Total: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

131*2 
135-6 

03-4 
141-0 

8*6 
12-3 

1*4 
6-2 

46*0 
80-6 

280*5 
346-6 

Australasia. 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  £.    Market  values  in  italics.) 


Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 


Oovern- 

mant 

Stocka. 


202*0 
221-6 


Corporation 
Stoca,  Bank- 
ing, Financial, 
Land,  etc. 


36-0 
36-6 


Mlnea. 


36-6 
48-0 


MlMel- 
laneona. 


49 
62 


TOfAL. 


323-6 
363-0 
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EUROPB. 
(Amounts  in  millions  of  £.    Market  values  in  italics.) 


Oovern- 

ment 

StockB. 

Bidlwmji. 

1 

Oorpon* 

tfon 

Stooks, 

Banking, 

Flnandil, 

Land,  etc. 

Mines. 

UiMel. 
laneoni. 

Total. 

France,         Cttrmany, 
SoUand,  Belgium 
and  Denmark : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

18*0 
171 

18-0 
16-7 

8-0 
4-6 

•  ■ 

25 

25 

64-0 
68*3 

Sweden  and  Norvoay : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

80 
8-7 

2-0 
1-6 

•  • 

0-5 
0-5 

3 
3 

13*5 
13-8 

Italy,    Avstria,     and 
Switzerland: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

120 
10-8 

15-0 
120 

2-0 
80 

•  • 

•  • 

12 
12 

41-0 
87-8 

Spain : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     «     . 

8*0 
6-0 

6*0 
8-0 

t  * 
•  • 

16-0 
20-0 

7 
7 

87*0 
360 

Portugal: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

8-0 
8-3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0-6 
0-4 

5 
5 

13-5 

7-7 

Turkey,    Greece,    Bul- 
garia, Boumania, 
and  Servia : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value,     r    . 

31-0 
26-2 

10*2 
9-8 

5-0 
6  5 

» . 
*  • 

8 
8 

54-2 
50  5 

Buaaia: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

24-0 
24-9 

6-0 
6-1 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

12 
12 

42-0 
^-0 

Total: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

109*0 
96-0 

67*2 

49-2 

10-0 
14'0 

17*0 
20-9 

72 
72 

265-2 
2ti2'l 

It  is  quite  impracticable  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
article  to  touch  even  lightly  upon  all  the  noteworthy 
features  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  groups 
of  figures ;  it  will,  however,  be  desirable  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  broad  general  conclusions  which  may 
be  drawn. 

Of  the  many  important  points  revealed  the  most 
striking  is  perhaps  the  growth  of  these  investments; 
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and  in  the  following  table  the  details  of  the  principal 
changes  during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  summarised. 

(Amouots  in  millionB  of  £.    Market  valueB  in  italics.) 


America. 


1900. 


1807. 


Africa. 


100«. 


Ifi07. 


Alia. 


lOOOw 


1807. 


Anttnlaala. 


1900. 


1807. 


Earopt. 


1000. 


1807. 


OavemmerU 
Stocks. 

Nom.  amount 
Market  value 

Baihoays. 

Nom.  amount 
Market  value 

OorporcUion 
Stocks,  Bank- 
ing, Financial, 
Land,  etc, 

Nom.  amount 
Market  value 

Mines, 

Nam.  amount 
Market  value 

MisesUaneous. 

Nom.  amount 
Market  value 


K.A 


Total. 

Nom.  amount 
Maiket  value 


109-5 
ldO'7 


704-1 
720 


126-6 
S7'B 


461  0 

a 


83BB 


114-7 
112'6\ 


86-9 
28-6 


64 
71 


5211-6 


131-2  209*1202*0 


0199-4185  6 210' 9 SUV 6  602 


66-1 
84'B\ 


82-9 

S2'8 


195-2 
161-2 


40-6 
40-8 


12'9|216- 1)146-8 
12  4269-2369-7 


119*8 
866 


1167 -8  760- 8*468 -7 
1170- S  569 -4  535- 4 


32-7 
35-^ 


78-3 
94-4 


132-6 
148-6 


93-4 
14tl-0 


a  • 


6*i« 
10-4 


47*(» 
70-5 


265-6 
521-6 


16-01 
^-0 


8-3 


73-0 
72-0 


8-5r 
£9*5 


1-4 
6-2 


46-0 
50-5 


436-5  280*5  346 
461-3346-6  8^ 


400 


41-0 
59*0 


56*0 
55-5 


• . 


67*7 


d60{ 
36-5 


6 

45*0 


49-0 
52*0 


89-0 
84-6 


109-0 
50*0 


57-2 
42-9 


16*8 
i5*5 


21-6 

59*5 


67*0 
62-0 


-1828*6201- 
-7358'(k06- 


10*0 
140 


17*0 
^00*9 


72-n 
7J80 


1*6286*2 
2252-1 


Total  estimated  Value  of  Beutish  Investments  Abroad,  including 
capital  employed  by  shipping,  insurance,  and  mercantile  houses  and 
hanking  companies,  and  investments  in  land,  eta 


1897      ....... 

1906 

£ 
2,400,000,000 

3,160,000,000 

2,560,000,000 
3,220,000,000 

Estimated  increase  during) 
the  decade / 

760,000,000 

670,000,000 

These  figures  do  not  support  the  general  allegation 
that  we  are  living  on  capital  because  our  imports  exceed 
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our  exports ;  on  the  contrary,  they  afford  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  this  country 
is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  an  outlet  for 
its  profitable  investment  abroad. 

The  increase  of  750,000,000Z.  shown  in  the  total  amount 
of  our  foreign  investments  must  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  average  annual  amount 
invested  abroad  by  this  country  has  been  75,000,0001. 
For  reasons  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  this  increase  may  be  taken  as 
representing  purely  nominal  additions.    Then  again,  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  apparent  growth  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  more  recent  books  of 
reference  are  very  much  more  complete  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago;   moreover,  many  private  companies  in 
existence  prior  to  1897  have,  during  the  decade,  offered 
their  capital  for  subscription  to  the  public.    But,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  these  circumstances,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  amount  of  money  invested  abroad 
by  this  country  is  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  total.    The 
extent  of  the  growth  of  Great  Britain's  foreign  invest- 
ments is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  consideration 
is   given  to  the  fact  that  during  the  two  years  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Boer  war  the  export 
of  British  capital  was  substantially  diminished.    The  total 
amount  of  capital  subscribed  for  foreign  and  colonial  in- 
vestment during  1906  was  upwards  of  70,000,000Z. ;  and 
the  total  amount  for  the  ten  years  probably  well  exceeds 
650,000,0002. 

Of  the  many  influences  which  have  encouraged  the 
investment  of  British  capital  outside  the  United  King- 
dom, the  most  potent  has  undoubtedly  been  the  higher 
return  afforded  by  such  investments.  As  foreign  countries 
have  grasped  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  the 
opening  up  of  their  commerce  and  industries  with  the 
aid  of  foreign  capital,  their  standard  of  commercial 
morality  has  been  raised;  and  British  investors  now 
feel  assured  that  their  rights  in  foreign  countries  will, 
ivith  one  or  two  exceptions,  be  as  scrupulously  observed 
as  at  home.  Another  important  influence  which  has 
directed  the  stream  of  investment  abroad  is  the  fact 
that,  when  once  an  enterprise,  such  as  a  railway  in  a  new 
and   fertile  countiry — for  example,   the  Argentines-has 
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been  undertaken,  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
put  further  capital  into  it  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  extensions  and  the  additional  facilities  required 
by  the  growth  of  the  traffic. 

Of  the  huge  increase  of  750,000,000Z.  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  has  been  absorbed  by  the  American  continents. 
The  important  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
nominal  amount  and  the  current  market  value  of  British 
investments  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and 
other  portions  of  Latin  America,  is  particularly  noticeable. 
A  substantial  portion  of  the  total  increase  of  valuations 
was  due  to  the  sensational  rise  which  occurred  during 
the  early  part  of  the  decade  in  the  price  of  American 
railroad  shares.  Since  the  close  of  1906  a  notable  fall 
has  taken  place  in  the  aggregate  market  value  of  these 
securities,  but  they  are  still  very  much  higher  than  they 
were  in  1897.  The  Canadian,  Argentine,  Brazilian,  Mexi- 
can, and  Chilian  railway  shares  also  show  a  material 
enhancement  of  values  when  compared  with  the  prices 
ruling  in  1897.  The  remarkable  rise  in  the  quotation  for 
Hudson's  Bay  shares  has  added  substantially  to  the  value 
of  our  investments  in  Canada;  while  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  copper-mining  industry  has  been  followed 
by  a  notable  increase  in  the  value  of  American  mining 
shares.  Chilian  nitrate  shares  have  also  increased 
enormously  in  value  since  1897 ;  and  an  important  but 
relatively  smaller  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  market 
price  of  Argentine  land  and  investment  companies' 
issues.  The  improvement  in  trade  and  commerce  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  widespread  throughout  the 
American  continents ;  and  even  the  smaller  republics, 
such  as  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru,  etc.,  have 
all  contributed  to  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  British 
investments  abroad. 

The  most  notable  point  with  regard  to  our  invest- 
ments in  Asia  has  been  the  growth  of  the  amount  lent 
to  Japan.  Owing  no  doubt  in  some  measure  to  the 
unjust  terms  offered  by  the  Indian  Government  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  expropriated  railways,  the  Indian 
railway  market  does  not  make  nearly  such  a  favourable 
display  as  in  1897.  The  depression  in  the  Indian  tea 
trade  has  also  unfavourably  affected  the  figures  of  our 
great  dependency.    The  recent  improvement  in  the  tea 
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trade  is  a  welcome  feature ;  and  there  seems  ground  for 
the  belief  that  this  important  industry  will  soon  enjoy 
a  large  measure  of  its  old  prosperity.  A  considerable 
amount  of  British  capital  appears  to  be  finding  its  way 
into  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  principal  feature  with  regard  to  our  African 
investments  is  the  enormous  depreciation  (about 
150,000,000Z.)  which  has  taken  place  in  the  market  value 
of  Transvaal  mining  shares;  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  steady  progress  which  has  been  made  by  that  im- 
portant industry  since  the  end  of  the  last  Boer  war.  The 
West  African  mining  industry  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  investing  public  in  1897.  In  1900  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  was  subscribed  in  this  country  for 
West  African  mining  ventures ;  but,  since  then,  the 
market  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  and  the  industry 
now  appears  to  be  making  substantial  headway.  The 
market  value  of  the  capital  of  the  De  Beers  Company 
has  increased  enormously  since  1897;  and  the  Cape  cupper- 
mining  industry  also  appears  to  be  enjoying  a  large 
measure  of  prosperity.  The  Premier  Diamond  Mine  has 
added  a  considerable  amount  to  the  market  value  of 
Transvaal  mining  shares. 

Although  the  popularity  of  Egyptian  Government 
issues  appears  to  be  waning  in  this  country,  there  has 
during  the  past  five  years  been  a  large  influx  of 
British  capital  into  Egyptian  irrigation,  land,  and  other 
commercial  enterprises.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  recent  events  in  Egypt  may  tend  to  restrict  the 
further  flow  of  British  capital  into  the  country,  at  least 
for  some  little  time ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fanciful  prices 
at  which  land  is  now  valued  in  Egypt,  British  investors 
will  have  little  cause  to  regret  the  diversion  of  their 
investments  to  countries  offering  less  prospect  of  violent 
fluctuations  in  land  values.  The  price  of  Suez  Canal  shares, 
however,  is  miaterially  higher  than  it  was  in  1897. 

The  commercial  stagnation  which  has  prevailed  in 
Australia  for  several  years,  owing  primarily  to  the 
continued  drought,  is  reflected  in  the  foregoing  figures ; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  our  investments  in  the 
Commonwealth  have  been  practically  stationary  during 
the  decade.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  all  high- 
class  securities,  from  Consols  downwards,  has  of  course 
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affected  Colonial  Government  securities  adversely;  and 
this  depreciation  would  unquestionably  have  been  more 
marked  but  for  the  fact  that,  under  the  Colonial  Stock 
Acts,  trustees  are  empowered  to  invest  in  the  nominal 
and  inscribed  stocks  of  practically  all  the  great  Colonies. 
Happily  there  is  now  a  very  much  brighter  outlook  for 
Australian  commerce  in  general  and  the  wool  industry 
in  particular ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Australasia  are  about  to 
enjoy  another  spell  of  great  prosperity. 

Europe  is  the  only  continent  in  which  there  has  been 
a  marked  tendency  to  decrease  in  the  amount  of  British 
investments  during  the  period  covered  by  the  tables. 
There  is  a  very  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  holdings  of 
European  Government  issues  and  also  European  railway 
securities  generally.  The  value  of  our  European  mining 
investments,  however,  shows  a  material  increase,  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  shares  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Company. 
British  investments  in  Russian  securities  have  shown  a 
steady  decline  for  many  years  past,  but  there  has  lately 
been  a  tendency  the  other  way ;  and  there  is  probably 
more  Russian  Government  stock  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  than  there  has  been  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  past.  A  substantial  amount  of  British 
capital  has  been  invested  in  the  Baku  oil  indtistry,  with, 
generally  speaking,  disastrous  results. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  nature  of 
our  foreign  and  colonial  investments  at  the  end  of  1897 
and  1006. 

It  will  be  noted  that  not  only  have  British  investors 
spread  their  investments  practically  all  over  the  world, 
but  they  have  contrived  to  place  money  in  nearly  every 
conceivable  form  of  commercial  enterprise.  Government 
issues  naturally  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  total, 
but  during  the  period  under  review  the  greatest  expansion 
of  our  investment  has  been  in  the  direction  of  railway 
undertakings.  Foreign  banking  and  land  enterprises 
also  account  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  growth ; 
but  the  increased  amounts  provided  for  mining  ventures 
attract  most  attention.  The  huge  sum  invested  in  these 
enterprises  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
revealed  by  the  foregoing  tables.    It  may  be  pointed  out 
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Nominal  amount 
BCarket  value 

Africa. 

Nominal  amount 
BCarket  value 

Asia, 

Nominal  amount 
Market  value 

AwttrcUasia, 

Nominal  amount 
Market  value     . 

Europe. 

Nominal  amount 
Market  value    . 


109*6 
160-7 


lU-7 
[112'5 


Total. 

Nomina]  amount 
Market  value 


Gtovernment 
Stocks. 


1906. 


211-6 
199 


209-1 
210 


57'7 
60-2 


1807. 
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97 '3  790- 81332' Si 


64-6 
71-0 
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202*0 
5 
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4927 
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62-8 
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3*3 
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41-0 
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38-6 


Misoellane- 
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1006. 
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1807. 
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161-2^  86-6 


1*4 

6-2 


86*6 
43-0 


17  0 


78-3 
94-4, 


73*0 

7j8*0 


66-0 
56-6 


67*0 


314  81216-1 
114-0407-4462 


469*5 


•;0M6-/ 


47*0 
70*5 


46*0 
60-5 


40*0 
5^-0 


72*0 
72*0 


333-8 
331-6 


that,  notwithstandiDg  the  wholesale  depreciation  which 
has  been  experienced  in  the  value  of  Transvaal  mining 
shares,  there  has  been  so  considerable  an  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  our  mining  investments  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  —  chiefly  the  diamond  and  copper  mining 
companies — that  mining  investments  as  a  whole  still 
show  a  very  satisfactory  profit. 

The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by 
the  mother-country  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  is 
one  of  considerable  interest  at  the  present  time.  Taking 
out  separately  the  figures  for  the  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, and  those  relating  to  foreign  countries,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  approximate  totals,  viz. : 

1006.  1807. 

Estimated  amount  of  British  capital  invested  £    \  £ 

in  British  colonies  and  dependencies      .  1,626,000»600  1»182, 000,000 

Estimated  amount  of  British  capital  invested 

in  foreign  countries       ....  1,624,000,000  1,218,000,000 


Total 


8,150,000,060    2,400,006,000 
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It  is  a  curious  and  significant  circumstance  that  British 
investments  abroad  are  about  evenly  divided  between  our 
dependencies  and  foreign  countries. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  colonies  and  dependencies  stand  to  pay  the  mother- 
country  about  73,000,000Z.  per  annum  by  way  of  interest 
upon  investments,  assuming  that  the  return  on  such  in- 
vestments is  4  J  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
in  connexion  with  this  question  that,  while  the  excess  of 
the  value  of  imports  over  exports  from  foreign  countries 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1906  amounted 
to  120,044,0002.,  the  excess  of  the  value  of  imports  over 
exports  in  the  case  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
during  the  same  period  only  amounted  to  28,115,000Z. 
From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  it  appears  that  the  net 
trade  balances  for  the  colonies  and  dependencies  and 
foreign  countries  respectively  for  1906  were  as  follows : 

Coloniea  and  Foreign 

dependendeB.  oountiiea. 

Imports :  £  £ 

Products 142,165,000        466,723,000 

Specie 38,543,000  24,787,000 


Total  value  of  imports  .         .  180,708,000  490,510,000 

Exports: 

British  products  ....  121,341,000  254,234,000 

Colonial  and  foreign  products      .  0,306,000  75,796,000 

Specie 21,946,000  39,630,000 


Total  value  of  exports    .         .     152,593,000       369,566,000 
Excess  of  imports  .  28,115,000        120,944,000 

Apparently,  therefore,  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
sent  the  mother-country  only  28,11590002.  in  liquidation 
of  their  indebtedness  for  interest  (estimated  at  73,000,0002.). 
The  Board  of  Trade  figures  do  not,  however,  g^ve  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  entire  commercial  and  financial 
transactions  between  the  mother- country  and  the  colonies. 
For  example,  the  official  returns  do  not  take  cog^nisance 
of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  precious 
stones ;  nor  do  the  returns  include  a  whole  host  of  other 
commercial  transactions  which  materially  affect  the 
balance  of  trade.  The  value  of  precious  stones  imported 
during  1906  was  upwards  of  10,000,0002.,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  represented  diamonds  from  South  Africa.  Adding, 
then,  this  sum  of  10,000,0002.  to  the  excess  of  imports 
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shown  above,  it  would  appear  that  in  one  way  and 
another  the  colonies  and  dependencies  sent  us  about 
38,000,000Z.  towards  the  discharge  of  their  indebtedness 
for  interest.  As  to  the  balance  of  their  estimated  in- 
debtedness— 35,000,0002. — this  was  presumably  met  by  the 
excess  of  the  exports  from  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
to  foreign  countries  over  their  imports  from  the  latter. 
It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  very  rough  and  incomplete  outline  of 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies  during  1906,  as  it  is  impossible  to  go  into 
all  the  minor  questions  involved,  such  as  the  earnings  of 
British  shipping  and  insurance  companies,  etc. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  the  effect  which 
this  huge  investment  of  capital  abroad  has  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade  indebtedness.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the  total  of 
say  3,150,000,0002.  works  out  at  the  rate  of  4:^  per  cent,  per 
annum.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  this  is  too  low  a 
rate  to  assume,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while 
it  is  quite  true  that  our  investments  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada  are  earning  from  5  to  6  per 
cent.,  and  even  more,  there  are  included  in  the  total  many 
millions  of  capital  upon  which  nothing  whatever  is  being 
earned  at  the  present  time.  For  example,  upwards  of 
100,000,0002.  are  invested  in  the  Transvaal  mining  industry, 
upon  which  no  dividends  are  being  paid;  and  at  least 
40,000,0002.  may  be  included  in  the  total  as  representing 
the  loans  of  the  defaulting  Latin- American  States.  More- 
over, certain  of  the  European  States  have  reduced  the  rate 
of  interest  upon  their  loans.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
is  probable  that  the  rate  named  is  a  reasonable  estimate. 
If  so,  an  annual  income  of  about  141,750,0002.  accrues  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  such  investments. 

A  further  important  source  of  income  which  materially 
affects  the  trade-balance  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  that 
of  the  earnings  of  our  mercantile  fleet.  On  December  31, 
1006,  there  were  on  the  registers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
approximately  10,950  steam  vessels  of  15,800,000  tons 
gross  and  9800  sailing  vessels  of  1,675,000  tons  gross, 
making  a  total  of  20,750  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
17,475,000.    The  gross  income  of  this  great  fleet  may  be 
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put  down  at  an  average  of  6Z.  per  ton.  The  vessels  of 
the  Cunard  line  earn  about  12Z.  108.  per  ton  and  those  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  about  81.  per  ton.  But 
these  are  the  very  flower  of  the  British  mercantile  marine ; 
and,  all  circumstances  being  taken  into  consideration,  61. 
per  ton  appears  to  be  a  fair  estimate.  Upon  this  basis  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  British 
shipping  during  1906  amounted  to  about  105,000,OOOZ.  But 
it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  whole  of  the  earning^  of 
the  British  mercantile  fleet  ultimately  reach  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  flrst  place,  there  are  nearly  100,000 
foreign  seamen  and  lascars  employed  in  the  industry. 
The  bulk  of  the  earnings  of  these  men  unquestionably 
finds  its  way  ultimately  to  foreign  countries  and  India. 
Then  again,  many  British  vessels  ply  between  foreign 
ports  all  the  year  round;  and  their  provisioning,  dock, 
and  lighting  charges,  etc.,  are,  of  course,  paid  to  foreign 
and  colonial  port  authorities,  lightermen,  etc.  Suez  Canal 
dues  also  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  these  earnings. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  it  will  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  earnings  of  British  shipping  which 
ultimately  reached  the  United  Kingdom  in  one  form  or 
another  are  approximately  75,000,000Z.  per  annum. 

Consideration  must  now  be  given  to  another  item 
which  adds  a  substantial  sum  to  the  invisible  exports  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  that  is  the  earnings  of  our 
great  banking  and  mercantile  houses  engaged  in  foreign 
and  colonial  commerce.  Some  years  ago  Sir  Robert 
OifFen  estimated  the  income  which  accrues  to  this  country 
from  commissions  and  brokerages  at  20,000,0002.  per 
annum.  As  there  has  been  a  considerable  expansion  in 
the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  since  this  estimate  was 
formed,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
our  present  income  from  this  source  exceeds  25,000,0002. 
per  annum.  Allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the 
interest  payable  upon  foreign  investments  in  British 
securities,  and  certain  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  invest- 
ments, included  in  the  foregoing  tables,  which  are  held 
by  foreign  investors.  French  and  German  holdings  of 
South  African  mining  shares  are  very  large.  The  amount 
of  American  capital  employed  in  electrical  traction  under- 
takings and  the  electrical  manufacturing  industry,  the 
provision  trade,  and  other  important  British  industries 
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must  also  be  considerable.  The  amount  of  short-loan 
money  employed  by  foreigners  in  London  is  a  fluctuating, 
but  doubtless  at  times  a  very  important  amount.  It  is, 
of  course,  impracticable  to  state  with  any  exactitude  the 
aggregate  sum  represented  by  all  these  items,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  do  not  fall  short  of  150,000,0002. 
to  200,000,000?.  Of  late  years  the  foreign  banking  busi- 
ness in  London  has  become  one  of  great  magnitude ;  and 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  estimate  that  the  income  from 
this  business  averages  about  5,000,000Z.  per  annum. 

The  final  and  most  important  question  affecting  the 
trade-balance  is  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  abroad  during  the  year.  Prom  various  sources 
of  information  it  is  possible  to  state  that  the  total  amount 
subscribed  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  for  invest- 
ment abroad  was  upwards  of  70,000,0002.  In  addition  to 
this  amount.  Great  Britain  was  a  large  purchaser  of 
American  railroad  shares,  particularly  during  the  last 
four  months  of  1006 ;  and  there  is  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion that  the  value  of  the  purchases  of  American  shares 
exceeded  the  sales  by  about  10,000,0002.  As,  however, 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  these  large  purchases 
were  of  a  temporary  character  only,  and  that  the  shares 
have  since  found  their  way  back  to  New  York,  the  effect 
of  these  transactions  on  the  balance  of  trade  need  not  be 
seriously  considered.  The  conflagration  at  San  Francisco 
involved  the  British  fire  offices  in  an  aggregate  loss  of 
approximately  11,000,0002.;  but,  as  this  was  altogether 
an  abnormal  item,  it  is  not  proposed  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  trade- 
balance. 

It  will  be  convenient  now  to  set  out  in  the  following 
form  the  various  items  referred  to  above. 

£ 

Total  value  of  imports  of  produce  and  sjMCie  ....    671,218,000 
Total  value  of  exports  of  produce  and  specie   ....    522,159,000 


Excess  of  imports 140,060,000 

Estimated  amount  of  capital  invested  abroad  during  1006  70,000,000 

Estimated  value  of  imports  of  precious  stones  10,000,000 
Estimated  Interest  upon  foreign  investments  in  British  securi- 
ties and  undertakings,  and  earnings  of  foreign  banking 

houses  engsged  in  business  in  the  United  Kingdom .  13,000,000 

242,050,000 
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Against  which  may  be  set : 

(a)  Estimated  income  from  colonial  and  foreign  investments  .  141,750,000 
(6)  Estimated  earnings  of  British  banking  and  commercial 

houses  engaged  in  foreign  and  colonial  trades  .  26,000,000 

(c)  Estbnated  income  of  British  mercantile  fleet      .  75,000,000 


241,750,000 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  information,  which  could  alone 
be  furnished  by  those  engaged  in  what  may  be  termed 
our  invisible  import  and  export  trades,  it  is  impossible  to 
claim  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  anything  more  than 
a  rough  outline  of  the  actual  commercial  transactions  by 
means  of  which  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  adjusted. 
Many  important  transactions  have  been  omitted,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  even  the 
roughest  of  estimates.  The  omitted  items  include  inter 
alia  the  earnings  of  British  subjects  resident  abroad,  and 
the  expenditure  of  foreign  tourists  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Against  these  two  items  a  rough  set-off  is  provided  by 
the  earnings  of  foreign  subjects  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  expenditure  of  British  tourists  abroad. 
An  exact  balance  cannot  therefore  be  stated  for  a  given 
year;  but  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that  the  above  figures 
clearly  establish  the  fact  that  our  apparent  adverse  trade- 
balance  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
payments  due  to  this  country  in  respect  of  interest  upon 
colonial  and  foreign  investments  and  the  earnings  of  our 
mercantile  fleet  and  our  merchant  and  banking  houses ; 
and  this  after  providing  about  70,000,0002.  per  annum  for 
investment  abroad.  This  huge  yearly  investment  of  money 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  has  naturally  a  great  influence 
upon  our  export  trade ;  and  the  growth  of  our  exports  to 
Argentina  during  the  past  three  years  is  largely  attri- 
butable to  the  great  amounts  of  capital  which  we  have 
recently  expended  upon  railway  construction  in  that 
country.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  any 
large  investment  of  British  capital  abroad  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  our  exports 
to  the  colony  or  foreign  country  concerned. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  the  amount  here 
estimated  as  representing  our  annual  income  from  invest- 
ments abroad  is  excessive,  as  it  is  about  double  the  sum 
shown  in  the  report  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Conmiissioners 
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for  the  year  1005-6.  But,  upon  an  examination  of  this 
report,  it  will  appear  quite  within  the  range  of  proba- 
bilities that  the  large  estimates  given  above  are,  if  any- 
thing, rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  Only  certain 
portions  of  the  income  derived  by  this  country  from  its 
foreign  investments  are  identified  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
authorities ;  and  these  are  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment (the  figures  relate  to  the  fiscal  year  1904-5) : 

Income  disclosed  by  agents  for  payment  of  interest  on  foreign  £ 

and  colonial  Government  securities 29,641,022 

Income  disclosed  by  agents  for  payment  of   dividends  and 

Interest  on  foreign  and  colonial  companies  and  corporations    11 , 860 , 660 

Income  disclosed  by  bankers  and  coupon  dealers  in  connexion 

with  the  realisation  of  foreign  and  colonial  coupons  .         .     10,466,877 

Income  declared  by  persons,  firms,  or  public  companies  to  be 
received  in  respect  of  investments  abroad  without  taxation 
at  the  hands  of  agents,  bankers,  or  coupon  dealers  4,804,616 

Profits  of  those  railways  abroad  which  are  owned  and  worked 
by  British  companies  with  the  seat  of  management  in  the 
United  Kingdom 0,201,684 

Total 66,062,100 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  this  income 
in  quinquennial  periods  since  1885-6. 

Year.  Amount 

£ 

1886-6 30,026,000 

1880-00        62,310,000 

1804-6          63,606,000 

1800-1000    60,266,000 

1004-6          66,062,000 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  fig^ures  comprised  in 
the  foregoing  tables  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  have  not  yet  attempted  to  ear-mark 
some  of  the  most  important  sources  of  income  from 
colonial  and  foreign  investments ;  and  in  their  report  the 
Commissioners  explain  that — 

*  Beyond  this  ear-marked  figure  (66,062,0002.)  there  exists  a 
large  amount  of  income  from  abroad,  which  in  many  cases 
cannot  (in  the  absence  of  details  which  the  taxpayer  alone 
coxdd  furnish)  be  identified  as  such  in  the  assessments,  and 
which  is  therefore  included  in  the  sum  of  865,768,4202.  appearing 
under  the  head  of  "Businesses,  etc..  Professions,  etc.,  not 
otherwise  detailed."  The  fact  that  this  unidentified  income 
from  foreign  countries  and  British  colonies  and  possessions  is 
of  some  magnitude  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered 
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that  it  includes  the  profits  deriTed  from  the  following  sources : 
concerns  (other  than  railways)  situate  abroad,  but  having 
their  seat  of  direction  and  management  in  this  country, 
e.g.  mines,  gasworks,  waterworks,  tramways,  breweries,  tea 
and  coffee  plantations,  nitrate  grounds,  oU  fields,  land  and 
financial  companies,  etc;  concerns  jointly  worked  abroad 
and  in  this  country,  such  as  electric  telegraph  cables  and 
shipping,  foreign  and  colonial  branches  of  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  mercantile  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
mortgages  of  property  and  other  loans  and  deposits  abroad 
belonging  to  banks,  insurance  companies,  land,  mortgage  and 
financial  companies,  etc.  in  this  country ;  profits  of  all  kinds 
arising  from  business  done  abroad  by  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  commission  agents  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom.' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities 
have  not  been  able  to  devise  some  method  of  identifying 
practically  all  the  income  from  these  particular  sources. 
Mr  Asquith's  term  of  office  at  the  Exchequer  may 
be  distinguished  by  an  effort  to  ear-mark  all  foreign 
income ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  unfortunate  if,  in 
this  endeavour,  any  leg^lation  were  to  be  enacted  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  restricting  the  flow  of  British 
capital  into  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  It  cannot 
be  questioned  that  the  investment  of  capital  abroad, 
besides  providing  a  larger  return  and  greater  stability  of 
capital  values  (if  properly  distributed),  has  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  ui>on  our  general  export  trade.  Indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  the  expansion  of  British  exports  is  in  a 
large  measure  contingent  upon  the  investment  of  British 
capital  abroad. 
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Minutes  of  ProceecUngs  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907. 
[Cd.  3623.]    London :  Wyman,  1907. 

The  more  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  Conference  are 
studied,  the  stronger  will  be  the  impression  of  the  in- 
terest and  significance  of  these  remarkable  debates.  No 
doubt  it  will  take  some  little  time  before  the  full 
meaning  of  the  Conference  sinks  into  the  public  mind; 
nor  can  we  hope,  in  the  space  at  bur  command,  to 
give  even  a  brief  analysis  of  the  whole  discussion.  Our 
object  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  certain  leading 
features  which  characterised  it  throughout,  and  which 
are  often  just  as  marked  and  just  as  instructive  in  the 
discussion  of  minor  points  and  side  issues  as  they  are  in 
those  central  debates  which  have  attracted  so  much 
public  attention. 

The  main  division  of  opinion  manifested  itself  clearly 
at  the  outset ;  and  the  original  line  of  cleavage  was  pre- 
served throughout.  On  the  one  side  was  the  forward 
and  constructive  party — the  men  who,  despite  their  con- 
ventional tributes  to  the  fashionable  optimism,  were 
evidently  at  heart  dissatisfied  with  the  ousting  organi- 
sation, or  non-organisation,  of  the  Empire,  and-  keen  to 
endow  it  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  institutions 
common  to  the  self-governing  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country.  The  protagonist  on  this  side  was  Mr  Deakin 
(Australia),  vigorously  supported  by  Dr  Jameson  (Cape 
Colony),  and  generally,  though  not  always,  and  never 
quite  so  decidedly,  by  Sir  J.  Ward  (New  Zealand),  Mr 
Moor  (Natal),  and  Sir  B.  Bond  (Newfoundland).*  On 
the  other  side  were  the  optimists,  the  quietists,  the  con- 
servatives, the  men  who,  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
existing  autonomy,  were  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the 
creation  of  new  '  bonds  of  Empire,'  and  only  anxious  to 
'  leave  well  alone.'  This  party  consisted  of  Sir  WiUrid 
Laurier    (Canada)    and    General    Botha    (Transvaal),    a 


*  The  above  classification  refers  only  to  the  Prime  Ministers.  Amnng 
the  Ministers  who  accompanied  them,  Sir  W.  Lyne  (New  South  Wales)  and 
Br  Smartt  (Cape  O>lony)  gave  Yigarous  support  to  their  respectiye  chiefs. 
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powerful,  as  it  wfius  a  very  natural  combination.  These 
two  statesmen,  even  standing  alone,  would  have  been 
quite  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  serious  alteration  of 
the  status  qiLO.  But  they  were  not  alone.  They  enjoyed 
the  unobtrusive  but  nevertheless  decided,  and  decisive, 
support  of  the  representatives  of  the  home  Grovemment. 

At  first  sight  the  debate  which  attracted  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  attention,  that  on  preferential  trade, 
may  seem  to  present  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
And  in  one  respect  it  really  was  exceptional,  for  here 
the  attitude  of  the  home  Government,  which  was  in  the 
main  a  reserved  and  comparatively  neutral  one,  became 
very  pronounced  and  emphatic.  The  British  Ministers 
who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  Mr  Asquith  and  Mr  Lloyd-George,  argued  very 
strongly,  and,  as  every  one  will  admit,  with  great  force 
and  ability,  against  the  very  slightest  discrimination,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  favour  of  colonial 
imports.  Mr  Winston  Churchill  followed  on  the  same 
side,  though  with  arguments,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  a  much 
less  weighty  and  effective  character.  But,  so  far  as  the 
grouping  of  the  parties  to  the  Conference  is  concerned, 
the  discussion  of  preferential  trade  presents,  when  closely 
examined,  the  same  features  as  the  rest  of  the  proceedings. 

No  doubt  this  is  not  evident  at  first  sight.  Superficially 
regarded,  the  division  of  parties  on  the  question  of  prefer- 
ence shows  aU  the  colonial  representatives  on  the  one  side, 
the  representatives  of  the  home  Government  alone  on  the 
other.  But,  on  a  nearer  examination,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  on  this  question,  as  on  others,  the  members  of  the 
Conference  did  practically  range  themselves  in  the  same 
familiar  groups,  viz.  Sir  W.  Laurier  and  Gen.  Botha  with 
the  British  Ministers  in  favour  of  the  status  quo^  the  rest 
of  the  colonial  representatives  in  favour  of  more  or  less 
momentous  changes. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  W.  Laurier  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
General  Botha  gave  a  certain  abstract  support  to  the 
principle  of  preference ;  but  neither  of  them  was  in  the  least 
disposed  to  press  the  point  strongly  against  the  resistance 
of  British  Ministers ;  and  they  both  had  excellent  excuses 
for  not  doing  so.  Sir  Wilfrid  could  point  to  the  fact  that 
Canada  had  been  the  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  preference, 
and  that  she  was  still  manifesting  her  faith  in   that 
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principle  by  giving  an  advantage  to  imi>ort8  from  the 
mother-country,  although  the  latter  showed  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  give  Canada  any  similar  advantage 
in  return.  'With  our  actions  testifying  so  strongly  to 
our  belief  in  preference  (he  said  in  effect),  we  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  lukewarnmess  even  if  we  decline  to 
worry  Great  Britain  to  follow  our  example.'  General 
Botha  could  say,  and  say  with  propriety,  that  he  was  too 
new  to  the  question,  and  had  had  too  little  time  to  consult 
his  people,  to  take  any  decided  line,  and  furthermore,  that 
he  was  reluctant  to  urge  anything  in  opposition  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

In  these  circumstances  the  real  fight  for  preferential 
trade  was  left  to  Mr  Deakin  and  Dr  Jameson,  seconded 
respectively  by  their  colleagues,  Sir  W.  Lyne  and  Dr 
Smartt,  and  supported,  in  this  instance  more  emphatically 
than  in  some  others,  by  Sir  J.  Ward,  Mr  Moor,  and 
Sir  B.  Bond. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  grouping  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  because  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  significant,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  least  regarded  of 
its  many  aspects.  There  are,  broadly  si)eaking,  two  views 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  of  the  self-governing 
States  of  the  Empire  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  one 
another,  which  may  perhaps  be  characterised  without 
offence  as  the  cosmopolitan  and  the  national  view.  The 
one  view  lays  most  stress  on  the  independence  of  the 
parts,  the  other  on  the  unity  of  the  whole.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  common  ground  between  them.  No 
statesman  in  these  days,  however  zealous  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Empire,  would  dream  of  trying  to  achieve 
it  by  any  interference  with  the  autonomy,  or  any 
diminution  of  the  status,  of  the  *  self-governing  dominions 
beyond  the  seas.*  On  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see 
immediately,  it  was  the  advocates  of  closer  Imperial  union 
who,  during  the  Conference,  were  foremost  to  assert  the 
claim  of  the  Colonies  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
independent  and  equal  States.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  practically  no  party  of  any  repute  in  the  Empire  that 
wishes  to  see  a  severance  of  the  existing  links  between 
the  various  self-governing  States  which  compose  it. 
From  the  Imperialist  point  of  view  there  is  a  danger  of 
drifting  into  separation ;   but  it  is  not  alleged  that,  in 
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any  quarter  worth  oonsidering,  separation  is  desired  or 
even  deliberately  contemplated. 

But,  though  the  two  opposite  schools  of  thought  have 
thus  much  in  common,  they  are  nevertheless  deeply 
divided,  alike  in  sentiment  and  policy.  On  the  one  side 
are  those  to  whom  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Empire, 
in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  self-governing  communities, 
appear  to  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  the  States 
which  comprise  it  are  left  free  to  go  their  own  way. 
Men  of  this  school  are  never  tired  of  dwelling  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has  resulted  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  almost  all  political  ties  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  Colonies  save  'the  golden  link  of  the 
Crown/  The  suggestion  of  creating  any  new  bonds,  any 
common  institutions,  fills  them  with  alarm.  AH  such 
suggestions  appear  to  them  to  involve  *  interfering  with 
one  another's  affairs ' ;  and  it  is  just  the  absence  of  such 
interference  which,  in  their  opinion,  keeps  us  all  good 
friends.  They  rely  upon  the  sentiment  of  kinship,  or 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  French  Canadians  and  Dutch 
South  Africans,  that  sentiment  is  lacking,  upon  gratitude, 
for  the  freedom  so  liberally  accorded  to  the  Colonies  by 
the  mother-country,  and  upon  a  certain  similarity  of 
institutions,  to  preserve,  under  the  nominal  headship  of 
the  common  sovereign,  an  informal  union  resting  on 
moral  sanctions  alone.  Their  ideal  really  is,  though  they 
may  not  be  perfectly  conscious  of  it,  that  of  a  number  of 
separate  States,  with  a  common  sovereign,  i>erennially 
friendly,  but  otherwise  quite  free  to  cooperate  or  not  to 
cooperate  with  one  another,  free  also  to  enter  into  any 
relation  which  may  suit  their  individual  convenience  with 
foreign  nations.  No  doubt  they  anticipate  and  hope  that, 
owing  to  their  long  association  and  common  traditions, 
the  States  of  the  Empire  will  in  fact  cultivate  closer  rela- 
tions with  one  another  than  with  the  rest  of  the  worid. 
But  they  are  prex>ared  to  leave  that  to  the  arbitrament 
of  time  and  circumstance,  and  deprecate  any  attempt  to 
lay  down  rules  or  impose  restrictions  upon  individual 
freedom  of  action.  *Let  each  of  us  go  his  own  way; 
then  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  end  by  going  in  the  same 
direction.'  Such  is,  broadly  speaking,  their  golden  rule 
for  preserving  as  much  unity  as  the  conditions  of  the 
case  permit. 
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On  the  ofcher  side  are  the  men  who  still  cling  to  the 
idea  of  an  organic  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  habitually 
think  of  it»  despite  the  looseness  of  its  present  constitu- 
tion, as  a  single  body  i>olitic,  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  believe,  quite  as  firmly  as  those  of  the 
opposite  school,  in  the  absolute  right  of  each  self -govern- 
ing State  to  manage  its  own  afPairs.  They  also  attribute 
the  strength  and  cohesiveness  of  the  Empire  largely, 
though  not  whoUy,  to  the  principle  of  local  independenoOr 
But  they  do  not  believe  that  by  merely  following  the 
rule  of  not  mterf ering  with  one  another  we  shall  attain 
the  maximum  of  individual  strength  and  prosperity,  nor 
do  they  find  in  that  purely  negative  principle  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  protection  of  common  interests  or  for  the 
defence  of  any  portion  of  the  Empire  i^ainst  external 
dangers.  They  are  deeply  impressed  alike  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests,  which  all  x>arts  of  the  Empire 
have  in  common,  and  with  the  dangers  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  organised  cooperation,  they  would  all  be 
exposed.  They  are  therefore  not  inclined  to  rely  ex- 
clusively upon  sentiment,  or  to  regard  the  cultivation  of 
mutual  good  feeling  as  more  than  an  indispensable  foun- 
dation on  which  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  a  common 
policy  and  common  institutions.  And  above  and  beyond 
all  tiiiese  prudential  considerations,  they  are  fired  by 
the  idea  of  a  great  political  fabric,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen,  an  Empire  'on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,'  not,  however,  like  the  Empires  of  the  past, 
controlled  from  a  single  centre  or  held  together  by  a 
despotic  authority,  but  a  free  union  of  independent 
though  related  States,  responsible  for  the  peace  and  good 
government  of  nearly  one-third  of  mankind,  conscious  of 
a  common  destiny  and  animated  by  a  common  patriotism. 

Be  it  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  tendencies. 
It  is  not  asserted  that  every  man  with  any  political  ideas, 
or  even  every  man  who  has  given  special  thought  to 
Imperial  questions,  can  be  definitely  classified  as  be- 
longing to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  conflicting  schools 
of  thought.  But  the  contrast  is  not  the  less  real  on  that 
account,  just  as  the  contrast  between  black  and  white  is 
not  the  less  real  because  they  are  often  confounded  in 
various  shades  of  grey.  And  the  closer  men  come  to 
practical  qnestions,  to  problems  of  the  actual  organisa- 
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tion  of  the  Empire,  as  distinct  from  rhetorical  generalities 
about  its  grandeur  and  its  unity,  the  more  will  they,  in 
fact,  divide  themselves  into  these  opposite  camps.  The 
members  of  the  Conference  did  so  divide  themselves,  not 
invariably,  not  always  consciously,  but  perhaps  on  that 
very  account  all  the  more  significantly,  according  as  their 
dominant  instinct  was  enthusiasm  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  or  anxiety  to  procure  complete  individual 
freedom  of  action  for  their  several  States.  This  is  the 
real  explanation  of  that  grouping  to  which  we  have 
sought  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Mr  Deakin 
and  Dr  Jameson,  with  those  members  of  the  Conference 
who,  in  the  main,  followed  their  lead,  stand  out  as  the 
Imperial  Unionists.  They  are  federalists  in  sympathy 
and  intention,  though  no  doubt  they  would,  one  and  all, 
disclaim  any  desire  or  hope  of  immediate  federation 
modelled  on  any  existing  pattern.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  General  Botha  are  for  the  *  union 
of  hearts'  in  the  sense  that  they  are  extremely  appre- 
hensive of  any  more  material  form  of  union.  They  are 
State-rights  men  of  a  very  decided  type,  and  in  that 
attitude  they  have  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  home  Government. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  space  permitted,  to  probe 
the  underlying  causes  of  this  divergence  of  aim,  as  well 
as  to  consider  what  are  likely  to  be  its  practical  conse- 
quences in  the  future.  But  the  enquiry  would  lead  us  too 
far  afield.  Suffice  it  to  dwell,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on  one 
point  of  special  importance.  It  is  very  significant,  as  it 
is  perfectly  natural,  that  the  resistance  to  federalising 
tendencies  should  have  come  from  the  two  members  of 
the  Conference  who  happen  not  to  be  of  British  race. 
Not  that  racial  sympathy  is  the  only  influence  making 
for  the  closer  union  of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the 
Empire.  If  it  were,  we  might,  having  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  IVench  in  Canada,  and  to  the  now  assured 
predominance  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  look  upon 
closer  union  as  a  lost  cause.  Material  interest  in  the 
conunercial  field  is  a  unifying  force ;  anxiety  with  regard 
to  foreign  interference  or  attack  is  another;  similarily 
of  institutions  is  a  third.  But.  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  would  be  no  British  Empire  without  the  cement  of 
the  British  race,  the  potent  ties  of  a  conmion  language. 
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common  origin,  common  history  and  traditions.  Where 
these  are  undiluted,  the  tendency  to  cling  to  the  political 
organisation  which  typifies  and  sustains  the  unity  of  the 
race  is  strongest,  overcoming  even  distance,  that  most 
powerful  of  all  the  factors  making  for  separation.  Wit- 
ness the  persistence  of  Unionist  sentiment  in  Australia, 
and  still  more  in  New  Zealand,  the  most  remote  and  the 
most  isolated,  but  also  the  most  purely  British,  of  all  the 
self-governing  States. 

In  calculating  the  chances  for  and  against  the  cohesion 
of  the  Empire,  this  primary  fact  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  It  is  true  that  in  Canada  the  British  element  of 
the  population  is  the  strongest  element,  and  that  even  in 
South  Africa  it  will  always  be  an  appreciable  one.  But 
in  both  cases  the  political  leanings  of  the  men  of  British 
race  are  bound  to  be  affected  by  their  habitual,  and  in 
itself  laudable,  disposition  to  '  get  on  '  with  their  French 
or  Dutch  fellow-citizens,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to 
drop  those  'Imperialist'  ideals  with  which  the  latter  have 
at  very  best  no  ardent  sympathy.  In  South  Africa 
especially,  where  our  recent  unfortunate  policy  has  had 
the  effect,  if  not  the  intention,  of  driving  the  British  into 
the  arms  of  the  Dutch,  that  tendency  is  certain  to  be 
greatly  accentuated.  For  many  years  to  come,  and  per- 
haps for  ever.  South  Africa  must  be  regarded  as  a  minus 
quantity  in  calculating  the  forces  which  make  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire*  No  future  Imperial  Con- 
ference is  at  all  likely  to  see  any  South  African  repre- 
sentative of  the  stamp  of  Dr  Jameson. 

What  is  the  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  considerations?  Simply  this,  that  since,  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  and  still  more  in  that  of  South  Africa, 
the  most  important  of  influences  making  for  Imperial 
unity  is  comparatively  weak,  or  positively  non-existent, 
it  is  the  more  essential  to  develope  all  the  subsidiary 
influences.  If  preferential  trade  relations  are  rightly 
regarded  as  one  of  these,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
bringing  that  function  into  play,  and  it  is  entirely  in  our 
own  hands  so  to  bring  it.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  converted  to  the  principle  of  preferential 
trade  there  would  be  unanimity  on  this  question 
throughout  the  Empire.  For,  though  it  is  true,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  that  the  representatives  of  Canada 
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and  of  the  Transvaal  at  the  Conference  did  not  give 
any  active  support  to  the  cause  of  preference,  that 
attitude  was  only  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that 
the  present  British  Government  was  known  to  be  in* 
flexibly  opposed  to  it.  They  affirmed  the  principle,  but 
against  the  emphatic  negative  of  Great  Britain  they  were 
indisposed  to  make  hopeless  exertions  in  its  behalf. 
Beverse  the  position ;  imagine  a  British  Government 
favourable  to  the  principle,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  Canada  and  South  Africa  would  not  be  drags  upon 
the  coach. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  in  general  terms  with  what 
appear  to  us  the  salient  features  of  the  Conference 
debates.  We  may  illustrate  our  conclusions  by  a  few 
concrete  examples.  In  the  forefront  of  the  discussion, 
and  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  importance  by  anything 
that  succeeded  it,  stands  the  constitutional  question  of 
the  natiu*e  and  functions  of  the  Conference  itself.  On 
this  point  the  result  of  the  proceedings  has  been  something 
very  substantial,  indeed  the  only  considerable  achieve- 
ment in  the  whole  affair.  The  first  of  the  twenty-two 
resolutions  '  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Conference ' 
(and  it  is  worth  all  the  rest  put  together  in  substantiality) 
has  made  the  Conference — ^renamed  'Imperial'  in  place 
of  '  Colonial ' — one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the 
Empira  The  great  importance  of  that,  as  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Conference 
is  the  only  political  institution,  besides  the  Crown,  which 
is  common  to  the  United  Ejngdom  and  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  and  in  which  they  all  have  an  equal  share. 
It  is  the  first  foundation-stone  of  the  new  political 
structure  which  Imperialists  of  the  modem  school  hope 
to  erect,  the  permanent  partnership  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  younger  nations  of  the  Empire.  What 
has  now  been  achieved  is  that  this  Conference,  so 
momentous  by  virtue  of  its  character,  if  not,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  by  its  capacity  for  actual  con- 
structive work,  has  passed  out  of  the  precarious  experi- 
mental stage  of  its  existence.  Regular  meetings,  at 
intervals  of  four  years,  have  been  provided  for;  and 
the  composition  of  the  Conference,  hitherto  wholly 
nebulous,  has  been  to  some  extent  defined.  It  is  to  be 
in  effect  a  meeting  of  Prime  Ministers,  though  Ministers 
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of  lesser  rank  may  attend  and  take  part  in  the  debates ; 
bat  *  each  discussion  will  be  conducted  by  not  more  than 
two  representatives  from  each  Gkivemment,  and  each 
Oovemment  will  have  only  one  Tote.' 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  permanence 
thus  given  to  the  Conference,  but  no  one  can  doubt  what 
Influences  have  brought  it  about.  It  is  due  in  the  fii'st 
place  to  the  action  of  the  late  Government,  and  especially 
to  Mr  Lyttelton*s  memorable  despatch  of  March  31, 1905, 
and  in  the  next  place  to  the  vigorous  line  taken  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Conference  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Australia,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  New  Zealand. 
With  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  the  name  of  '  Council,'  which 
was  abandoned  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  Sir  W.  Laorier, 
they  practically  succeeded  in  establishing  the  kind  of 
Imperial  organ  which  they  contemplated  from  the  first, 
viz.  a  purely  consultative  body,  but  one  of  great  weight 
and  dignity,  inasmuch  as  all  the  States  are  represented  in 
it  by  the  heads  of  their  executive  Gkivemments. 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  consultative  explains 
the  reason  why  the  Conference,  as  a  permanent  institution, 
was  accepted  with  so  little  demur.  The  Imperial  Union- 
ists were  fervently  in  its  favour  because  they  saw  in  it 
the  germ  of  a  real  Imperial  constitution,  the  lever  by  which 
organised  co-operation  in  matters  of  common  interest 
might  gradually  be  brought  about.  The  other  party 
acquiesced  in  it  because,  so  long  as  it  had  *no  tittle  of 
executive  power,'  it  did  not  threaten  their  cherished 
principle  of  complete  individual  freedom  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  several  States.  But,  if  they  were  not 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  this  new  institution, 
ihey  were  far  from  enthusiastic  about  it.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  details  they  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  to 
keep  it  within  bounds — a  harmless  adjunct  of  the  existing 
system,  not  a  vitalising  and  tranfi(f orming  power.  It  is, 
for  instance,  due  solely  to  the  initiative  and  insistence  of 
Mr  Deakin  that  the  interval  between  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  was  fixed  at  four  years  instead  of  five.  Sir 
WiHrid  Laurier  emphasised  the  inconvenience  of  coming 
even  at  the  longer  interval ;  and  the  contrast  between  his 
reluctance  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Australian  Premier 
is  all  the  more  significant  when  we  remember  that  the 
difficultgr  of  attendance  arising  from  distance  is  at  least 
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four  times  as  great  in  the  case  of  Australia  as  it  is  in 
that  of  Canada.  The  difference  of  attitude  is  so  marked 
and  so  typical  that  the  very  words  of  the  two  statesmen 
may  with  advantage  be  quoted. 

'  You  cannot  meet  here  (says  Sir  W.  Laurier)  except  at  great 
inconvenience  to  some  of  us,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  date. 
...  I  suggested  myself  six  years  at  the  last  Conference.'  '  At 
this  stage  (replies  Mr  Deakin),  with  the  Conferences  in  their 
present  rudimentary  position,  with  their  uncertain  influence, 
and  with  the  many  new  factors  which  may  require  to  be 
taken  into  account,  it  appears  to  me  that  four  years  is  rather 
a  longer  than  a  shorter  period  than  would  be  desirable.' 

As  this  position  gained  the  support  of  Dr  Jameson,  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  and  Mr  Moor,  while  General  Botha  was 
not  prepared  to  contest  it — *  I  have  no  serious  objection 
(he  said)  against  the  shorter  period  of  four  years,  although 
personally  I  think  five  years  would  suit  me  very  much 
better ' — ^Mr  Deakin  carried  his  point.  '  You  will  find  in 
practice  great  inconvenience' — such  was  Sir  Wilfrid's 
final  shot — *  but  I  do  not  care  about  it.  The  point  is  not 
worth  pressing.' 

It  is  quite  true  that,  as  compared  with  some  other  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  Conference, 
the  matter  was  not  a  vital  one.  Far  more  important 
than  the  precise  length  of  the  interval  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Confepence  was  the  question  of  keeping 
its  influence  alive  during  that  interval,  whether  longer  or 
shorter.  A  body  which  meets  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
whether  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  years,  can  in  any 
case  do  very  little  to  transform  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire.  The  exi)erienoe  of  the  past  tentative  Conferences 
is  proof  sufficient  of  that.  How  vast  is  the  range  of 
subjects  which  have  come  under  their  consideration  I 
How  small  has  been  the  practical  result !  Hence  those, 
who  desired  the  new  institution  to  be  a  reality  and  to 
become  a  potent  force  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire,  necessarily  directed  their  principal  efforts  to  the 
creation  of  machinery  by  which  the  energy  generated  by 
the  Conference  might  be  kept  alive  and  productive  between 
one  meeting  of  that  body  and  another.  The  Conference, 
as  a  permanent  institution — so  much  everybody  was  pre* 
pared  to  admit — ^must  have  some  instruments  to  work 
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with,  some  agency  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  one  meeting,  and  to  prepare  the  material 
for  discussion  at  the  next.  But,  when  it  came  to  defining 
the  nature  of  that  agency,  the  underlying  divergence  of 
opinion  to  which  we  have  so  constantly  referred,  the  differ- 
ence of  attitude  which  leads  one  school  to  welcome  the 
Conference  with  enthusiasm  and  another  to  acquiesce  in 
it  with  doubt,  made  itself  very  distinctly  felt. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  discussion  at  this  point 
became  very  confused.  The  forward  party  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  not  having  fully  thought  out  their  own  pro- 
posals or  the  best  way  of  turning  the  very  genuine  diffi- 
culties by  which  they  were  undoubtedly  beset.  But,  amid 
the  resulting  chaos,  the  difference  of  tendency  remained 
strongly  marked.  The  object  of  Mr  Deakin  and  Dr 
Jameson,  who  had  comparatively  the  clearest  idea  of 
what  they  were  driving  at,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
new  office,  the  creature  of  the  Conference  and  responsible 
to  that  body  alone,  entirely  outside  the  framework  and 
free  from  the  control  of  any  existing  Grovemment,  even 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  at  this 
point  the  advocates  of  the  atatiis  quo^  with  their  devotion 
to  the  sei>arate  supremacy  of  the  several  existing  Govern- 
ments, very  naturally  took  fright.  Was  not  this  new 
body,  this  independent '  secretariat,'  or  whatever  it  might 
be  called,  bound  to  make  itself  a  nuisance  to  everybody  ? 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of  setting  up 
an  office  under  no  control  but  that  of  the  Conference 
itself,  that  is,  of  a  body  meeting  only  once  every  four 
years,  was,  from  every  point  of  view,  open  to  objection. 
Sir  W.  Laurier  at  once  fastened  upon  this  patent  blot. 
The  new  office,  for  which  in  any  case  he  had  evidently  no 
liking,  must,  as  he  urged  with  great  force,  be  under  some 
control  which  could  be  constantly  exercised. 

'  If  you  have  a  body  which  is  imder  the  responsibility  of  no 
one — neither  the  British  Government  nor  the  other  Govern- 
ments interested,  the  Colonial  Governments — ^you  create  a 
state  within  a  state.  ...  So  long  as  we  are  in  England  it  is 
all  right;  but  if  you  have  a  secretarial  staff  which  remains 
here  when  you,  I,  and  everybody  else  goes  back  to  his  own 
country,  who  is  to  control  and  direct  that  body  in  the 
meantime  ? ' 

Dr   Jameson's   answer  to  this  objection  was  that  the 
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secretariat  should  be  under  the  Prime  Mmister,  but  under 
the  Prime  Minister,  as  he  was  careful  to  explain,  not  in 
his  capacity  as  head  of  the  British  Gk^vemment.  but  in 
his  capacity  as  president  of  the  Conference.  And  this, 
no  doubt,  was,  in  the  circumstances,  the  best  answer  and 
the  best  solution.  But  it  was  not  a  really  satisfactory 
solution.  Moreover,  from  a  tactical  point  of  view,  the 
suggestion  was  not  a  happy  one,  since  it  was  liable  to 
be  at  once  checkmated,  as  in  fact  it  was  checkmated, 
by  the  Prime  Minister  simply  declining  to  undertake 
the  job. 

And  so  the  whole  thing  ended  in  the  establishment 
of  a  secretariat  which,  so  far  as  any  one  can  foresee, 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a  section  of  the  existing 
Colonial  Office  under  a  new  name.  Nothing  could  be 
further  removed  than  such  a  result  from  the  idea  which 
underlies  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  itself.  The 
idea  of  Imi>erial  partnership,  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
political  bond  embracing  the  several  self-governing  por- 
tions of  the  Empire  on  the  basis  of  equality  in  status 
entirely  disappears.  We  are  back  again  in  the  old 
Colonial  Office  system,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Downing 
Street.  No  wonder  that  Mr  Deakin  and  Dr  Jameson 
were  deeply  disappointed  with  the  result.  No  wonder 
that  they  made  vigorous  and  repeated  attempts  to  obtain 
some  assurance  that  the  promised  reorganisation  of  the 
Colonial  Office  should  be  a  reality ;  that  there  should  be 
an  effective  separation  between  the  business  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  that  of  the '  self-governing  dominions  beyond 
the  seas '  and  of  the  Conference ;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
men  employed  in  the  latter  work  should  be  men  having 
personal  experience  of  the  life,  the  habits  of  thought^  and 
the  administrative  systems  of  the  younger  nations.  But 
all  these  efforts  were  baffled  by  the  bland  irresponsiveness 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  the  end,  Lord  Elgin  and 
his  permanent  advisers  retain  a  free  hand  to  organise 
and  to  man  the  new  secretariat  precisely  as  they  please. 
The  Conference,  whose  instrument  it  is  to  be,  will  have 
no  voice  at  all  in  these  matters.  Whether,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  secretariat  is  likely  to  become  a  factor 
of  any  iini>ortance  in  the  constitutional  development  of 
the  Empire,  may  weU  be  doubted.  In  any  case  its  oom* 
position,  its  tendenoies,  and  the  degree  of  its  activilgr  will 
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depend  entirely  on  the  disposition  of  the  British  Ministry 
of  the  day. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  amazing  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laorier  should  have  acqnieseed  in  such  an  arrangement. 
Here  was  the  doughtiest  champion  of  colonial  independ- 
ence and  nationhood  acc^ting  a  scheme  by  which  the 
secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Ck>nference — a  body  repre- 
sentative  of  all  the  States  of  the  Empire — ^became  a  mere 
branch  of  a  single  department  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
complete  departure  from  the  stiff  and  lofty  attitude  which 
he  usually,  and  quite  rightly,  assumes  with  regard  to  the 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  Canada.  Thus,  throi:^hout  this 
controversy  over  the  secretariat,  it  was  left  to  the  Imperial 
Unionists,  to  the  men  who  are  capable  of  imagining  a 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  form  of  self-government 
than  any  at  present  existing,  to  fight  for  the  rightful 
infiuence  and  status  of  all  the  self-governing  dominions. 

But,  though  there  is  something  grotesque  in  the 
alliance  of  Canada  and  Downing  Street  to  keep  down 
colonial  aspirations,  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
lies  in  the  instinctive  aversion  of  both  parties  from  any 
decided  modification  of  the  atatiis  quo.  Downing  Street 
only  wanted  to  be  left  in  peace  to  go  (m  as  at  present.  Sir 
Wilfrid  only  desired  that  Canada  should  be  let  alone.  No 
doubt  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  no  secretariat 
at  aU,  as  he  would  possibly  have  preferred  to  have  no 
permanent  Conference.  All  these  innovations,  in  his 
view,  savour  of  'interference  with  responsible  govern* 
ment.'  They  tend  to  encourage  *  meddling  with  one 
another's  affairs.'  But,  if  there  must  be  a  secretariat, 
then  clearly  it  was  best  to  put  it  under  Downing  Street, 
if  only  to  ensure  its  not  being  too  active  or  too  original. 
A  certain  sacrifice  of  Canadian  dignity  was  worth  making 
in  order  to  save  Canada  from  being  overmuch  troubled 
with  the  solution  of  Imperial  problems,  which  after  all 
might  very  well  be  left  unsolved. 

Their  failure  over  the  question  of  the  secretariat  was 
the  heaviest  blow  which  the  forward  party  sustained 
during  the  Conference,  and  went  far  to  neutralise  the 
success  achieved  in  securing  the  permanence  of  the 
Conference  itself.  And  this  unsatisfactory  position  with 
regard  to  the  secretariat  materially  affects  all  the  other 
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subjects,  on  which  more  or  less  affirmative  and  con- 
structive resolutions  were  passed,  for  these  resolutions  do 
not  as  a  rule  propound  definite  solutions  of  the  problems 
to  which  they  severally  refer.  They  are  little  more  than 
an  indication  of  the  lines  along  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Conference,  a  solution  should  be  sought.  All  depends 
upon  the  vigour  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  suggestions 
are  followed  up.  If  any  substantial  progress  is  to  be 
made  between  now  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence, it  must  be  through  the  work  of  the  secretariat. 

On  the  subject  of  preferential  trade  the  Conference 
has  reaffirmed  the  resolution  of  1902,  one  paragraph  of 
which  runs  as  follows : 

'  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respectfully  urge 
on  His  Majesty's  Grovemment  the  expediency  of  granting  in 
the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treatment  to  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  either  by  exemption  from 
or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed.' 

The  present  Government  have,  of  course,  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  this 
resolution  wiU  remain  a  pious  wish  and  nothing  more. 
But  it  matters  little;  for  the  question  of  preferential 
trade  has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  only  the  '  voice 
of  the  people '  can  decide  the  issue.  And  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  with  regard  to  this  question 
were  practically  an  appeal  to  the  public.  It  was  not  to 
one  another,  but  to  the  world  outside,  that  the  arguments 
of  the  contending  speakers  were  addressed,  and  principally, 
of  course,  to  the  public  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
was  the  real  aim  of  the  hard  and  protracted  fight  which 
the  majority  of  the  colonial  representatives  made  at  the 
Conference  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty's  Gk>vemment  some 
concession  in  this  matter.  So  far  as  the  immediate  result 
was  concerned,  they  were  doubtless  under  no  illusion. 
Some  of  them  may  have  harboured  a  hope  that  the  final 
attitude  of  the  home  Gk>vemment  would  be  rather  less 
rigid  than  it  actually  proved,  but  no  one  could  have 
expected  that  the  present  Ministry  would  agree  to  any 
substantial  modification  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  not  the  Government  but  the  nation 
which  the  arguments  used  at  the  Conference  were  in- 
tended to  convince. 
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Whether  these  arguments  have  effected  theh-  purpose 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  upon  the  public  mind.  The  intense 
earnestness  of  the  colonial  speakers  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  gain  a  certain  number  of  converts.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  their  advances,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  they  made  them  with  sincerity  and 
that  they  meant  business.  Hitherto  great  reliance  has 
been  placed  upon  the  argument  that  'there  was  no 
colonial  offer.'  It  has  needed  the  cumulative  evidence 
afforded  by  the  debates  of  the  Conference  to  bring  home 
to  us  the  fact  that  this  view  is  no  longer  tenable. 

Nor  has  it  only  been  brought  home  to  us  that  in  this 
matter  the  Colonies  mean  business.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  they  regard  the  issue  as  one  of  a  particularly 
vital  and  far-reaching  kind,  and  as  affecting  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  interests  of  trade.  Preference  by  way  of 
tariff,  as  it  is  represented  by  the  most  eloquent  of  its 
colonial  advocates,  is  only  one  side,  only  a  part,  and 
perhaps  not  the  most  important  part,  of  a  comprehensive 
policy  directed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Empire,  and 
g^ded  throughout  by  the  principle  that  the  people  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  should,  in  their  mutual  dealings, 
regard  and  treat  one  another  as  different  from  foreigners. 
To  those  who  are  penetrated  with  the  conception  of  the 
wider  patriotism,  who  are  capable,  in  speaking  of 
'country,'  'citizenship,'  and  so  forth,  to  think  instinc- 
tively of  the  whole  Empire,  this  policy  appears  a  matter 
of  course.  Even  to  the  particularists  among  colonial 
statesmen  it  appeals  powerfully  on  the  ground  of  its 
effect  on  the  development  of  their  several  States.  Still 
its  most  eloquent  and  convincing  statement  necessarily 
comes  from  men  of  the  former  class,  because  they  alone 
feel  and  express  this  policy  from  a  point  of  view  which 
constantly  takes  account  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  just  as  much  as  of  the  interests  of  the  Colonies. 

To  develope  the  man-power  of  the  Empire — that  is  the 
central  idea.  Have  not  all  parts  of  the  Empire  an  equal 
interest  in  augmenting  its  population  of  British  ra*ce 
and  so  increasing  its  strength  and  cohesiveness  ?  If  so, 
should  not  our  efforts  be  deliberately  directed  to  encourag- 
ing emigrants  from  one  part  of  the  King's  dominions  to 
seek  a  home  in  another  part  instead  of  straying  away 
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into  foreign  lands?  And  would  not  a  preference  given 
to  the  products  of  every  part  in  the  markets  of  all  the 
rest  be  one  of  the  measures  most  calculated  to  promote 
that  result,  especially  a  preference  g^ven  in  the  home 
market,  with  its  vast  power  of  consumption,  to  the 
products  of  the  young  countries  with  their  still  vaster 
capacity  of  expansion  ? 

By  buying  of  us  rather  than  of  strangers  (so  runs  the 
argument  of  the  colonial  statesmen)  you  will  hasten  the 
development  of  our  great  untapped  resources.  Your 
settlers  will  be  drawn  to  us  instead  of  going  to  foreign 
lands ;  and  you  will  thus  multiply  the  number  of  those 
who  are  not  only  your  best  customers — ^for  experience 
shows  that  the  Colonies  buy  five  times  as  much  British 
produce  per  head  of  population  as  foreign  countries  do- 
but  who  are  also  your  fellow-citizens,  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  would  be  your  comrades-in-arms.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  British  dominions  across  the  seas  is  of 
greater  value,  commercially  and  industrially,  to  Great 
Britain  than  an  equal  amount  of  develojmient  in  coun- 
tries not  under  the  British  flag.  And  of  how  much 
greater  value  politically,  nationally!  More  population 
for  us,  more  work  for  your  furnaces  and  looms  at  home, 
and  greater  strength  to  us  all  collectively  among  the 
Powers  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  burden  of  the  colonial  appeal.  In  some 
quarters  its  earnestness  has  been  made  a  subject  of  re- 
proach on  the  ground  that  it  constituted  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  colonial  statesmen  in  British  party 
politics.  Could  anything  be  more  absurd  than  such  a 
contention !  Is  it  the  fault  of  Mr  Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  that  preference  has  become  a  party  question  in  this 
country  ?  Are  the  mouths  of  our  colonial  fellow-citizens 
to  be  closed  on  questions  of  vital  common  interest  to  them 
and  to  us  because  their  opinion  on  such  questions  may 
indirectly  affect  our  party  controversies  here  at  home  ?  If 
so,  we  had  better  abeuadon  these  Conferences  altogether, 
indeed  we  had  better  drop  the  farce  of  pretending  to  care 
about  the  Empire ;  for  does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the 
full  and  frank  discussion  of  Imperial  questions  by  the 
leading  men  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  keeping  of  the  ring  for  the  party  fight  in  Great 
Britain?    Well  may  we  ask,  when  such  a  view  can  be 
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seriously  put  forward,  as  was  asked  by  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Conference  in  another  connexion,  'Is  our  party 
system  to  destroy  everything  except  itself?' 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  preferential  trade  occupies 
so  prominent  a  place  at  this  moment  in  the  i>arty  con- 
troversies of  the  mother-country  was  a  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  colonial  speakers  in  discussing  the  question. 
That  they  fully  recognised  the  difficulty  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  meet  it  and  to  avoid  putting  their 
arguments  in  a  form  which  could  readily  lend  itself  to 
partisan  use,  is  proved  by  i>assage  after  passage  in  their 
speeches.  What  could  be  fairer,  for  instance,  or  more 
evidently  intended  to  avoid  hurting  liberal  susceptibilities 
than  the  following  statement  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  ? 

'  New  Zealand  is  most  anxious  to  be  kept  out  of  what  one 
might  call  the  hurly-burly  of  local  political  warfare  either  in 
the  old  country  or  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire,  but  it 
wants  to  work  for  bringing  about  a  stronger  and  better  con- 
dition of  the  Empire  itself.  While  on  this  point  I  should  like 
to  say  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  question 
of  preference  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  Protection.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  such  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  that  it  is  worth  while  for  a  moment  to  place  on 
record  my  own  view  as  to  the  great  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion. ...  If  I  were  a  public  man  resident  in  England,  and  with 
the  general  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  that  I  jxissess 
at  the  moment,  I  should  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  fighting  for  cheap  food  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  I 
believe  that  anything  in  the  way  of  preference  that  the 
Colonies  might  suggest,  if  it  were  calculated  to  raise  the  price 
of  food  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  opposed,  and 
rightly  so,  by  the  British  people.  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
thought  that  what  New  Zealand  was  urging  in  that  respect 
was  likely  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England,  speaking  as  a 
New  Zealander,  I  would  not  urge  it  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Conference,  and  I  would  not  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  New  Zealand.  But  it  is  because  I  believe  that, 
with  a  system  of  preference  upon  certain  articles  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  such  a  condition  of  increasing 
the  price  of  food  would  not  arise,  that  I  am  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  a  preferential  system  between  the  old  country  and 
the  newer  ones.' 

That  the  speaker  felt  the  embarrassment  of  his  position 
VoL  207.— No.  412.  u 
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is  clear.  That  he  did  his  best  to  extricate  himself  from 
it  without  offence  is  also  clear.  And  this  passage  is 
interesting  and  important  for  another  reason.  It  is 
typical  of  the  constant  insistence  of  the  colonial  speakers 
that  they  were  not  asking  the  mother-country  to  make 
any  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the  Colonies.  Whether 
their  view  was  right  or  wrong,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  honest  conviction  that  the  course  they  were  urging 
upon  the  mother-country  would  be  of  benefit  to  herself. 
No  doubt,  if  this  view  were  generally  accepted,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  controversy.  It  is  possible  to 
argue  that,  even  if  the  adoption  of  preferential  trade 
involved  some  immediate  sacrifice  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  would  yet  be  wise  for  the  latter  to  adopt  it  in  order 
to  gain  other  compensating  advantages.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  argue  that,  if  no  such  sacrifice  at  all  were 
involved,  we  should  be  reasonable  in  rejecting  it. 

So  much,  no  doubt,  would  he  admitted  even  by  Mr 
Asquith  and  Mr  Lloyd*6eorge.    In  any  case  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  their  fire — and  a  very  powerful 
dischcurge  of  artillery  it  was — ^upon  this  central  point. 
It  is  very  easy  for  the  Colonies,  who  have  a  protective 
system — such  was  the  substance  of  Mr  Asquith's  argument 
— to  give  preference  to  Great  Britain.     They  do  so  by 
reducing  some  of  their  duties,  that  is  to  say,  lightening 
the  burden  of  taxation  upon  their  people.    But  it  is  a 
very   different    thing    for    Great    Britain,    a  free-trade 
country,  to  reciprocate  that  preference.    She  could  only 
do  so  by  imposing  duties  that  do  not  now  exist  upon 
foreign  imports  ;  and  that  would  involve  a  sacrifice,  in  the 
increcksed  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  of  the  raw 
materials  of  industry,  which  she  could  not  afford  to  make. 
Situated  as  she  is,  dependent  upon  the  outside  world 
for  vast  quantities  of  food-stuffs  and  raw  materials,  she 
would  find  it  a  crushing  burden. 

Mr  Uoyd-George  followed  on  much  the  same  lines, 
except  that  he  emphasised  more  than  Mr  Asquith  the 
extreme  hardship  which  the  poorer  classes  of  Great 
Britain,  the  ^submerged  tenth,'  would  suffer  under  any 
system  which  involved  even  a  slight  duty  on  com. 

*  That  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  our  poor  people  (he  said), 
and  that  is  what  I  want  to  press  more  than  anjrthing  on  our 
colonial  friends.     We  are  not  refusing  to  meet  you,  I  can 
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assure  you.  We  are  anxious  in  our  hearts  to  do  it,  but  we 
have  here  a  poor  population  that  you  know  nothing  of.  Here 
numbers  of  our  poor  people  are  steeped  in  poverty,  and  we  have 
to  think  of  them.  It  would  be  wi*ong  of  us,  it  would  be  cruel 
of  us,  it  would  be  wicked  of  us,  if  we  did  not  do  it.  I  am  sure, 
if  you  realise  that  it  would  mean  2s.  more  for  people  who  are 
already  short  of  shillings  to  buy  the  very  necessaries  of  life, 
you  would  be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  come  and  beg  us 
to  add  to  the  troubles  of  this  poor  population  of  ours.  That 
is  really  why  we  are  hesitating.' 

This  plaint,  which  occurs  again  and  again  like  a 
haunting  refrain  throughout  Mr  Lloyd-George's  long  and 
vigorous  address,  is  in  somewhat  strange  contrast  with 
another  side  of  his  argument,  which  can  only  be  described 
as  a  resounding  psean  over  the  marvellous  and  un- 
paralleled prosperity  of  Great  Britain  under  our  present 
systenoL.  It  is  a  contrast  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
in  the  oratory  of  unyielding  anti-preferentialists. 

Mr  Lloyd-Gteorge  himself  evidently  felt  the  weight  of 
this  consideration  for  he  was  at  pains  to  contend  that  it 
was  not  so  much  a  28.  duty  he  objected  to  as  the  '  inevit- 
able *  tendency  of  a  low  duty  to  grow  into  a  high  one. 

'  What  we  are  more  afraid  of  than  merely  a  Is.  or  2s.  duty  is 
that  it  will  not  stop  there.  .  .  •  Germany  is  a  case  in  point. 
Germany  started  in  1870  with  the  small  imi)ort  duty  of  28. 2d., 
which  is  practically  the  proposal  which  is  now  made  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  She  went  on  to  6s.,  she  went  up  to  10s.,  then 
there  was  a  drop  to  7s.,  and  now  they  have  gone  back  to  a 
still  higher  figure.    That  is  really  what  we  are  afraid  of  here.' 

It  might  be  thought  that  there  really  was  not  much 
reason  for  such  fear,  especially  in  a  country  where  the 
agricultural  interest  is  as  weak  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 
If  the  2s.  duty  proved  anything  like  the  burden  which  it 
is  assumed,  contrary  to  previous  experience,  that  it  would 
prove,  is  it  not  certain  that,  far  from  being  increased,  it 
would  have  but  a  very  transient  existence  ? 

Moreover,  it  is  still  in  question  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  consumer  would  pay  the  duty  at  all.  The  two 
parties  to  the  argument  continue  flatly  to  join  issue  on 
this  point;  and  nothing  but  experience  can  decide  between 
them.  No  doubt  any  number  of  cases  can  be  quoted  in 
which  the  imposition  of  a  duty  enhanced  the  price  of  the 
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dutiable  article  by  exactly  the  amount  of  the  duty  or  some- 
thing very  like  it.  Cases  can  also  be  quoted,  though  pro- 
bably fewer  cases,  in  which  it  has  not  had  that  effect.  But 
none  of  the  cases  are  on  all  fours  with  the  position  which 
would  arise  under  a  system  of  preference,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  object  of  that  system  is  not  to  tax  the  total 
imported  supply  of  a  given  article  but  only  a  portion  of 
it,  i.e.  the  portion  coming  from  foreign  countries,  not 
that  coming  from  countries  under  the  British  flag. 

Mr  Asquith  and  Mr  Lloyd-G^orge  are  certain  that  the 
duty  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article.  The 
advocates  of  preference  are  equally  sure  it  would  not. 

•  When  you  impose  an  import  duty  (says  Mr  Asquith)  upon 
a  commodity  which  is  a  necessary  of  life  or  of  industry,  and 
when  the  commodity  is  of  such  a  kind  that  you  cannot  sub- 
stantially make  up  the  supply  from  domestic  sources — given 
those  two  conditions,  and  I  carefully  limit  my  proposition  in 
that  way — sooner  or  later,  though  the  process  may  be  delayed 
or  deflected  for  a  time,  the  duty  appears  in  added  cost  to  the 
consumer.' 

Admitting  this  proposition  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
it  may  still  be  contended,  and  is  contended  with  great 
plausibility  by  the  advocates  of  preference,  that  the 
second  of  Mr  Asquith's  conditions  does  not  apply  to  the 
present  case.  What  is  the  assumption  implied  in  the 
reservation  •  if  you  cannot  make  up  the  supply  that  you 
want  from  domestic  sources*?  Surely  this,  that  there 
will  be  a  deflciency  in  the  supply  of  that  portion  of  the 
article  which  is  not  liable  to  duty.  There  will  be  no  rise 
of  price  if  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  the 
untaxed  article.  But  that  is  just  what  the  colonial  states- 
men contend  that  there  will  be.  Their  contention  is 
that  it  only  requires  time,  and,  with  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  colonial  production  by  a  preferential 
system,  a  short  time,  for  the  Colonies  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  all  the  com  it  needs. 
In  that  case  the  foreign  importer,  if  he  is  not  to  lose  his 
hold  on  the  British  market  altogether,  will  have  to  pay 
the  duty  himself.  Indeed  the  question  is  whether  he 
will  not  be  obliged  to  do  so  from  the  very  outset.  The 
flght  will  be  for  the  market.  If  the  colonial  producer, 
in  his  eagerness  to   secure  the  market,  refrains  from 
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fetdding  the  duty  to  his  price,  the  foreigner  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  do  so.  Far  be  it  from  ns  to  dogmatise 
Tvhether  this  would  or  would  not  be  the  case.  But  we 
fancy  that  many  people  who  are  unconvinced  by  abstract 
economic  arguments  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
question  submitted  to  the  test  of  fact,  especially  under 
conditions  in  which  no  very  great  harm  could  result  even 
if  the  free  importers  proved  to  be  in  the  right. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  risk  even  this  much,  for 
however  great  an  object,  what  is  there  to  be  said  against 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Colonies  by  granting  them  some 
reduction  on  duties  which  already  exist,  a  reduction 
which  could  not  by  any  human  possibility  involve  any 
burden  to  the  British  consumer  ?  The  speakers  on  behalf 
of  the  Gk>vemment  were  profuse  in  their  expressions  of 
a  desire  to  meet  the  Colonies,  if,  if  only  they  could  do  so 
without  inflicting  hardship  upon  '  the  poor  people '  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Yet,  face  to  face  with  the  proposal 
that  they  should  allow  these  poor  people  to  buy  colonial 
tobacco  or  sugar  a  little  cheaper  than  they  do  at  present, 
they  were  unable  to  conquer  their  repulsion  against  even 
that  trifling  concession. 

At  this  point  the  great  ability  which  on  the  whole 
characterised  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  prefer- 
ence seems  to  have  completely  disappeared  In  the  first 
instance  an  attempt  was  made  to  shelve  the  proposal  by 
arguing  that  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  Colonies. 
But  surely  the  Colonies  must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  that ; 
and  their  representatives  were  very  emphatic  in  main- 
taining that  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  a  prefer- 
ence on  anything.  In  the  particular  case  of  Cape  Colony, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  Dr  Smartt,  and  quite  unanswerably, 
that  the  trade  in  wine,  which  has  been  practically  killed 
by  the  loss  of  the  preference  which  it  once  enjoyed,  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  duty ;  and  that  all 
South  Africa  would  be  so  benefited  by  a  concession  to  its 
nascent  tobacco  industry,  which  only  needs  encourage- 
ment to  have  a  very  considerable  future.  And  the  claim 
of  South  Africa  to  reciprocal  consideration  is  a  very 
strong  one,  inasmuch  as  the  South  African  tariff  not  only 
gives  an  all-round  preference  of  25  per  cent,  to  British 
imports,  but  has  actually  placed  a  duty  on  certain  articles, 
which  were  previously  quite  free,  when  imported  from 
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foreign  coiintrie0»  while  still  leaving  them  free  whm 
imported  from  Oreat  Britain.  South  Africa  is  therefore 
placing  an  actual  burden  on  her  consumers  in  the  inter- 
ests of  British  trade.  But  even  this  argument  made  no 
impression.  It  only  caused  Mr  Asquith  to  shift  his  ground 
and,  abandoning  the  hopeless  contention  that  preference 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  South  Africa,  to  fall  back  on 
the  sacred  principle  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  treat  the 
Colonies  differently  from  foreign  countries. 

'It  means  (he  said)  that  we  are  to  consider  the  question 
whether  we  shall  treat  foreigners  and  the  Colonies,  as  it  were, 
differently ;  and  that  we  conceive  we  are  unable  to  do* 

Do  foreign  countries,  it  may  be  asked  in  reply,  treat 
Oreat  Britain  as  the  Colonies  do  ? 

So  that  is  the  position  at  the  end  of  all  the  con- 
troversy. The  British  Oovernment  'conceive  that  they 
are  not  able '  as  much  as  '  to  consider  the  possibility '  of 
differentiating  between  other  parts  of  the  Empire  ctnd 
foreign  countrie$,  even  in  cases  where,  by  doing  so,  they 
would  impose  no  burden  whatever  on  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  the  doctrine  of 
commercial  cosmopolitanism  in  a  more  repellent  form. 

One  word  in  conclusion  about  other  matters.  It  is 
fair  to  the  British  Ministers  to  say  that  they  evidently 
felt  very  uncomfortable  at  the  refusal  which  the  rigidity 
of  their  principles  compelled  them  to  give  to  any  and 
every  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  with  relation 
to  interimperial  trade.  No  kind  of  concession  being 
possible  in  the  matter  of  tariff,  they  over  and  over  again 
expressed  sympathy  and  promised  'consideration'  for 
a  whole  host  of  alternative  suggestions,  such  as  better 
cable  communication,  '  all-red '  steamship  services,  reduc- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  dues,  etc.  But  though,  on  the 
strength  of  these  promises,  various  suggestions  were 
thrown  out  by  Mr  Deakin  and  others,  only  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  criticism  and  finally  talked  out,  the  cher- 
ished alternatives  have  so  far  ended  in  smoka 

There  is  indeed  one  of  these  which,  owing  to  the 
insistence  of  Sir  W.  Laurier,  did  get  itself  embodied  in 
a  resolution,  and  that  is  the  proposal  to  connect  Oreat 
Britain  with  Canada,  and  through  Canada  with  Australia 
ajid  New  Zealand,  by  a  fast  steamship  service,  towards 
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the  establishment  of  which  'such  financial  support 
as  may  be  necessary  should  be  contributed  by  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  equit- 
able proportions.'  Since  this  is  a  proposal  about  which 
Canada  is  very  eager,  and  which  Sir  W.  Laurier,  as  is 
evident  from  his  recent  speech  at  the  Dominion  Day 
dinner,  does  not  mean  to  let  drop,  it  is  possible  that 
something  may  be  done. 

This  steamship  service,  the  recognition  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  the  change 
of  its  title  from  Colonial  to  Imperial,  are  the  total 
practical  outcome  of  the  three  weeks'  discussion  reported 
in  the  622  pages  of  the  'Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Colonial  Conference,  1907.'  For  any  further  progress  in 
the  direction  of  Imperial  organisation  we  shall,  it  appears, 
have  to  wait,  in  a  fast-moving  world,  till  1911.  The 
interval  may  see  great  changes,  not  only  in  the  internal 
development  of  the  '  self-governing  dominions,'  but  in  the 
policy  adopted  towards  them  by  foreign  nations.  Their 
growing  importance  and  their  great  future  are  attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  especially  from  our  principal 
rivals  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Other  countries 
may  approach  them  with  offers  of  those  reciproccJ  trade 
arrangements  which  we  have  not  seen  our  way  to  en- 
courage. These  are  disquieting  reflections.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  derive  some  comfort  from  the  abund- 
ant evidence  of  that  strong  Imperial  feeling,  that  yearning 
towards  the  motherland,  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies, 
which  a  study  of  the  Conference  affords.  That  feeling, 
we  believe,  has  only  to  be  more  widely  understood 
among  ourselves  to  win  a  warmer  recognition  and  a  more 
practical  response  from  the  British  nation  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. 
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'  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  party  which 
happens  at  any  moment  to  have  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Gonmions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  alter  or  reject  bills  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority,  however  smal^  should  be  so 
restricted  by  statute  that,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
Parliament,  the  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  prevail'*  This  in  plain  terms  is  the  policy  of  par- 
tisanship planned  by  the  Cabinet,  and  supported  by  432 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  open  to  two 
fatal  objections. 

Firstly,  it  enables  a  temporary  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  override  the  deliberate  will  of  the  nation. 

This  omnipotent  majority,  when  freed  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Lords,  even  though  it  can  outvote 
the  Opposition  only  by  some  thirty  or  forty  votes — as  was 
the  case  in  1893 — will  be  able  to  pass  any  law  which  it 
sees  fit  to  enact.    It  may  give  the  parliamentary  franchise 
to  every  woman  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
It  may  set  up  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land all  at  once.     Each  of  these  changes,  be  it  noted, 
will,  when  once  made,  be  practically  unalterable.    Estab- 
lish, for  instance,  universal  suffrage,  and  you  never  can 
revert  to  the  household  suffrage  of  to-day.     Nor,  let  us 
remind  Radicals,  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  majority  which  will  hold  uncontrolled  power  will 
always  consist  of  Liberals  or  of  Free-traders.     Protection 
easily  allies  itself  with  Socialism.     The  members  of  the 
Labour  party  are  no  disciples  of  Cobden.    Wage-earners, 
who  naturally  and  rightly  enough  hate  Protection  when 
it  threatens  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  would  look  with 
no  unfriendliness  on  the  Protection  which  promised,  e.g. 
by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  workmen,  to  raise  the  price  of 
labour.     The  day  may  easily  come  when,  to  the  horror  of 
enlightened  economists,  a  temporary  majority  of  some 

*  The  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday, 
June  26,  last,  runs  as  follows :  *  That,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  elected  representatives,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  power  of  the  other  House  to  alter  or  reject  Bills  passed  by  this 
House  should  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to  secure  that,  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  Parliament,  the  final  decision  of  the  Commons  shall  prevaiL' 
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future  House  of  Commons  may  repudiate  all  the  soundest 
maxims  of  Free-trade. 

We  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  an  English 
House  of  Commons  will  generally  use  inordinate  or 
excessive  power  without  regard  to  prudence  or  to  jus- 
tice, but  we  do  maintain  that  a  House  of  Commons, 
when  once  it  has  acquired  in  matters  of  legislation  as 
much  legal  omnipotence  as  a  constitution  can  confer 
on  any  body  of  men,  will  assuredly  be  governed  by  the 
party  which  commands  a  parliamentary  majority,  and 
that  no  such  majority  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  un- 
restrained power.  Grant  that,  as  things  now  stand,  such 
a  majority  would  not,  even  if  freed  from  every  legal 
restriction  on  its  legislative  action,  play  at  once,  or  even 
play  at  all,  the  unfamiliar  part  of  a  despot.  It  would  try 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  country ;  it  would  wish 
to  respect  the  opinion  of  the  people.  But  there  would 
be  no  small  danger  that  the  interests  of  a  party  would 
be  constantly  mistaken  for  the  welfare  of  the  country ; 
the  fanaticism  of  a  faction  would  be  treated  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  deliberate  will  of  the  nation. 

It  were  vain  indeed  to  argue  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  a  representative  assembly  overriding  the  real 
will  of  the  nation.  The  parliamentary  history  of  England 
and  the  experience  of  every  modern  democracy  shows 
that  the  danger  we  denounce  is  both  real  and  pressing. 
Consult  our  parliamentary  annals.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  most  powerful  part,  though  a  part  only,  of 
our  Parliament.  This  very  fact  tempts  its  leaders  to 
speak  and  act  as  if  the  House  itself  were  a  sovereign 
power.  In  the  recent  debate  on  the  relation  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  of 
'  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  The  expres- 
sion is,  of  course,  as  every  student  knows,  grossly  inaccu- 
rate. Supremacy  or  sovereignty  belongs,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  not  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  Parliament, 
that  is,  to  the  King  and  the  two  Houses  acting  together 
as  one  legislative  body  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  politics,  not 
to  the  House  of  Commons  but  to  the  electors,  or,  in 
current  language,  to  the  nation.    This  is  elementary. 

But  we  will  not  dispute  about  words.  The  importance 
of  this  inaccuracy  of  language  is  that  it  discovers  an 
ominous  condition  of  feeling.     It  explains  the  dislike 
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entertained  by  politicians  snoh  as  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  colleagues,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  democrats, 
for  the  Referendum,  which  is  the  most  democratic  of 
institutions  ;  and  it  betrays  that  vain  belief  in  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  more 
than  once  led  it,  and  may  easily  lead  it  again,  into  conflict 
with  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  Premier,  we  see,  quotes, 
and  therefore,  we  presume,  reads  Burke.  Let  him  con- 
tinue his  studies.  He  will  learn  how  a  House  of  Com- 
mons which,  though  supported  by  the  King,  tried  to  create 
by  its  own  authority  a  new  parliamentary  incapa^^ity,  was 
defeated  by  John  Wilkes.  He  may-  further  learn  how 
a  coalition  in  command  of  a  powerful  parliamentary 
majority  came  into  conflict  with  the  King  and  with  the 
House  of  Lords  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  found 
that,  in  attacking  the  Crown  and  the  Peers,  the  House 
had  defied  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  The  lesson  is 
impressive.  The  genius  of  Burke,  misled  for  once  by  the 
passion  of  partisanship,  suggested  to  himself  and  to  his 
colleagues  the  dogma  that  the  King  had  no  moral  right 
to  appeal  from  the  votes  of  the  House  to  the  verdict  of 
the  people.  That  fatal  error  excluded  the  Whigs  from 
ofiBice  for  well-nigh  half  a  century. 

This  is  ancient  history.  Let  us  turn  then  to  the 
recent  experience  of  1893-1895.  Is  there  any  fair-minded 
man  who  dares  deny  that  in  those  years  the  will  of  the 
nation  was  represented,  not  by  the  elected  House  of 
Commons,  but  by  the  hereditary  House  of  Peers  ?  Let  us 
press  the  point  one  step  further.  If  in  1893  such  a  law 
had  been  in  force  as  the  Premier  and  his  followers  wish 
to  enact,  is  it  not  certain  that  Mr  Gladstone's  second 
Home  Rule  Bill  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  have 
become  law  ?  A  Minister  as  able  and  as  patriotic,  to  use 
the  mildest  terms,  as  the  present  Premier,  and  a  majority 
at  least  as  public-spirited  as  the  Premier's  followers, 
would,  if  they  had  possessed  the  power,  have  broken  up 
the  political  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  that 
against  the  deliberate  wish  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Eongdom. 

The  tea>ching  of  English  i>arliamentary  history  is  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  action  of  modem  democracies. 
They  have  learned  that  the  authority  of  the  people  needs 
to  be  protected  against  the  temporary  power  of  parlia- 
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mentary  majorities.  There  is  hardly  a  democracy  which 
has  not  adopted  the  bicameral  system.  But  this  is  little. 
Popular  governments  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to 
ensure  that  on  all  matters  of  vital  importance  the  Legisla* 
ture  should  be  compelled,  by  one  means  or  another,  to 
pay  deference  to  the  deliberate  will  of  the  nation.  France 
has,  for  the  first  time  since  the  great  Revolution,  found 
in  her  Senate  a  Second  Chamber  of  real  weight.  Her 
constitutional  laws  can  be  changed  only  by  her  two 
Chambers  sitting  and  voting  together  as  one  National 
Congress ;  her  President  is  appointed  by  their  joint  vote. 
Svpitzerland  is  the  most  successful  of  European  demo- 
cracies. No  change  in  her  constitution  is  possible 
without  the  Referendum,  i.e.  a  distinct  appeal  to  the 
vote  of  the  electors.  Further,  her  citizens  may  always 
insist  that  any  federal  law  shall,  before  it  comes  into 
force,  be  submitted  to  the  Swiss  people  for  their  sanction. 

To  the  all  but  immutable  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  idol  of  American  citizens,  a  mere 
allusion  is  sufficient.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to 
note,  because  it  is  often  forgotten,  that  no  change 
in  the  constitution  of  any  State  of  the  Union  is, 
speaking  broadly,  possible  except  by  a  very  elaborate 
system  of  legislation  leading  up  to  and  ending  in  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  vote  of  the  x>eople.  Glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  elaborate  provisions  whereby  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  ensures  not  only  that  the  articles  of  the 
constitution*  shall  not  be  altered  without  an  appeal  to 
the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  that  no  law, 
as  to  the  expediency  of  which  the  Houses  of  the  Australian 
Parliament  disagree,  shall  be  finally  passed  otherwise  than 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  sitting, 
debating,  and  voting  together  as  one  body.f  These  things 
si>eak  for  themselves.  Under  every  democratic  govern- 
ment the  truth  is  perceived  to  which  English  LiberalB 
are  at  this  moment  blind,  that  a  country  dare  not  entrust 
absolute  power  to  the  temporary  majority  of  one  elective 
legislative  body.  The  people  must  eternally  stand  on 
guard  against  the  usurpations  of  party. 

The  second  fatal  objection  is  that  the  policy  of  parti- 
sanship portends  three  evil  results. 


•  Commonwealth  Act,  1 128.  f  lb.  1 67. 
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It  lowers  the  whole  character  of  Parliament.  The 
Peers  and  statesmen,  such  as  were  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Groschen,  such  as  are  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Bosebery,  Lord  Crewe,  Lord 
Courtney,  and  a  dozen  more  who  guide  the  opinion  of 
the  country,  will  find  that  with  the  destruction  of  their 
legislative  power  must  fall  their  political  authority. 
The  sound  conservatism  of  the  nation  will  be  deprived 
of  its  best  leaders.  The  paralysis  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  a  far  greater  evil  than  its  abolition. 
The  one  weakens  the  whole  body  politic ;  the  other  would 
improve  the  House  of  Commons  by  enabling  it  to  draw 
to  itself  the  wisdom  and  the  leadership  of  the  most 
eminent  among  our  statesmen. 

The  worship  of  party  threat^is  Englishmen  with  a 
calamity  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  they  have 
never  known.  They  will  learn  what  is  meant  by  reaction. 
The  evil  of  the  delays  of  beneficial  legislation,  caused  in 
part  but  not  wholly  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  have  been  balanced  by  one  great  compensation ; 
reaction  has  been  made  impossible  because  no  funda- 
mental change  has  been  carried  through  till  it  has  com- 
manded the  complete  assent  of  the  nation.  The  resistance 
of  the  Peers  to  the  great  Reform  Bill  brought  the  country 
near  to  civil  war ;  but  this  resistance,  ill-advised  though 
it  was,  enabled  Peel  to  accept  completely  the  reform 
which  he  had  opposed  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Lastly,  success  in  the  attcusk  on  the  House  of  Lords  is 
not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of  constitutional  revolutions. 
A  practical  revival  of  the  so-called  veto  of  the  King,  a 
diminution  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  change  the 
ba^es  of  the  constitution,  the  introduction  into  the 
English  constitution  of  some  form  of  the  Referendum, 
which  might  in  itself  be  a  benefit  to  the  country,  all 
become  possible.  Any  change  will  in  the  long  run  be 
welcomed  which  secures  to  the  nation  its  rightful  autho- 
rity. Whatever  party  leaders  may  say  or  do,  final  victory 
will,  in  the  contest  between  party  and  people,  assuredly 
lie  with  the  nation. 
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CiCEBO  has  cautioned  us  against  the  danger  of  allowing 
our  private  feelings  to  interfere  with  our  public  duties ; 
and  "we  all  know  the  despairing  exclamation  which  the 
neglect  of  this  warning  wrung  from  the  great  Lord 
Chatham.  It  was  the  lot  of  the  celebrated  group  of 
statesmen  who  form  the  subject  of  the  present  article  to 
Vol.  207.— No.  413.  X 
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illustrate  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  value  of  the  Roman 
orator's  advice.  From  the  books  mentioned  above  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  fairly  complete  history  of  that 
period  during  which  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  they  held  the  fortunes  of  England  in  their  hands. 
It  was  evident  that,  to  whichever  of  the  two  rival  parties 
they  ultimately  attached  themselves,  they  would  bring  to 
it  an  accession  of  strength  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
decisively  in  its  favour  and  ensure  to  it  the  practical 
possession  of  power,  not  during  one  parliament  or  two, 
but  for  a  considerable  term  of  years. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  the  labyrinth  of  am- 
biguous transactions  and  ever-shifting  situations  which 
render  the  ten  years  between  1850  and  1860  not  only  one 
of  the  most  interesting  but  also  one  of  the  m.ost  per- 
plexing periods  in  the  annals  of  party  government,  we 
must  refer  briefly  to  the  state  of  parties  inmiediately 
after  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the  rupture  in  the 
new  Liberal  party  which  ere  long  succeeded  it.  At 
this  time  (1884)  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  vraa  not  altogether  unlike  what  it  is  at  this 
moment.  Then,  as  now,  the  Tory  party  consisted  of  only 
about  150  members.  Then,  as  now,  the  nominal  Ministerial 
majority,  made  up  of  320  Whigs  and  Ministerialists,  and 
100  Radicals,  repealers,  and  'political  Unionists,'  more 
than  trebled  the  Opposition.  And  then,  as  now,  the 
disposition  of  these  last-mentioned  groups  towards  Lord 
Grey's  Government  was  far  from  reassuring ;  in  fact  Sir 
Robert  Peel  says,  in  his  correspondence  with  Croker  and 
elsewhere,  that  by  joining  the  Radicals  he  could  have 
turned  out  the  Government  any  day.  The  more  conserva- 
tive among  the  Whigs  were  alarmed  at  the  growing 
disposition  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  truckle  to  the  Radicals, 
and  especially  to  O'Connell.  Though  it  was  to  the  Irish 
Church  question  that  the  secession  of  Stanley,  Graham, 
Lord  Ripon,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  waa  immediately 
due,  the  increasing  influence  of  a  revolutionary  party  in 
Parliament  had  much  to  do  with  this  important  step. 

Of  the  actors  in  the  drama  about  to  be  unfolded  before 
us,  four  at  least  are  as  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public 
as  if  they  were  still  living:  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr 
Gladstone,  Lord  Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli.  Yet  it  is  not  on 
these,  after  all,  that  the  whole  or  even  the  chief  interest 
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of  the  plot  is  centred.  There  were  others  who,  perhaps 
equally  conspicuous  in  their  day,  are  not,  after  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century,  equally  f ajniUar  to  ourselves ;  and  it 
was  these  who  pulled  the-stringps  and  determined  the 
action  of  the  Peelite  party  at  every  crisis  that  occurred 
during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence.  To  look  at  the 
ever-changing  scenes  in  which  they  took  part  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  figures  in  a  quadrille — right  and  left, 
advance  and  retire,  change  places,  cross  hands.  But  the 
interlude  which  they  represent  and  the  crooked  paths 
which  some  of  them  trod,  while  amusing  and  interesting 
to  all  who  desire  nothing  more,  afford  abundant  food  for 
reflection  to  such  as  are  more  seriously  disposed. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  better  known  as  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert,  wfiis  a  yoimger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
the  Countess  Catherine  of  Woronzoff.  He  was  bom  at 
Richmond  on  September  16, 1810.  He  was  returned  for 
the  southern  division  of  Wiltshire  at  the  general  election 
of  January  1833,  and  entered  the  first  reformed  parliament 
as  a  strict  Tory  and  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Lord  Stanley  were  both  Whigs. 
Both  had  joined  Lord  Grey's  Government  in  1830, 
Grahemi  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Stanley  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Stanley,  of  course,  was 
never  a  Peelite ;  and  he  made  Sidney  Herbert  very  angry 
by  refusing  to  become  one ;  but  he  was  the  flower  of  the 
group  of  mutineers  who  revolted  from  the  Government 
in  1834.  Graham  was,  as  we  say,  a  Whig;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  he  ever  gave  his  heart  to  the  Tories  as 
Stanley  did.  In  1852  he  told  Lord  John  Russell  how 
pleased  he  was  at  the  prospect  of  rejoining  his  old  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  acted  for  sixteen  years,  from  his  first 
entry  into  Parliament  in  1818  to  his  secession  in  1834. 
He  had  always  favoured  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws; 
and  when,  after  acting  as  Home  Secretary  under  Peel, 
and  rather  burning  his  fingers  over  the  Mazzini  letters 
and  the  Scottish  Kirk,  he  followed  his  leader  in  throwing 
over  Protection,  it  could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
turning  his  back  upon  himself.  The  most  important  part 
of  Graham's  career  was  already  passed  when  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  caused  his  followers  to  form  a  party  of 
their  own;  and  we  have  Graham's  own  authority  for 
saying  that  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  one  of  them. 

X  2 
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In  1849  he  told  Lord  John  Russell  that,  if  he  jomed 
his  Gk>yemment,  he  would  rather  that  no  Peelite  were 
invited.  Whig  though  he  wa«  and  *  something  more,* 
he  soon  found  out  that  he  could  not  live  with  the 
Radicals  with  whom  Russell,  Althorp,  and  Durham  had 
begun  to  keep  company.  He  agreed  with  his  brother 
Whig,  Mr  Stanley,  in  opposing  the  secularisation  of  the 
Irish  Church  revenues ;  and,  though  they  declined  to  join 
the  Ministry  of  Peel  in  1834  for  much  the  same  reasons 
as  those  assigned  by  Lord  Hartington  for  not  joining 
Lord  Salisbury's  Ministry  in  1886,  they  became  members 
of  the  regular  Opposition  in  the  following  year,  and  took 
office  with  Peel  in  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  1841. 

Mr  Gladstone,  who  stoutly  proclaimed  himself  a  Con- 
servative as  long  as  the  Peelite  party  maintained  a  separate 
existence,  and  would  not  listen  to  those  who  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  they  had  been  absorbed  into  the 
Liberals  in  1852,  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  much 
perplexity  to  his  coUeagues.  An  amusing  instance  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  'Life  of  Sir  James  Graham/ 
Gladstone,  as  is  well  known,  resigned  in  January  1845 
on  the  Maynooth  question.  On  receipt  of  Gladstone's 
letter,  which  reached  him  unsealed.  Peel  wrote  to  Gra- 
ham : '  I  really  have  great  difficulty  sometimes  in  compre- 
hending what  Gladstone  means.'    Sir  James  replied : 

'  It  is  alwayB  difficult  through  the  haze  of  words  to  catch  a 
distant  glimpse  of  Gladstone's  meaning.  •  .  •  His  omission 
to  seal  such  a  letter  was  most  luifortunate.  But  the  enig- 
matical style  has  its  advantages.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
postmaster  in  England  who,  after  reading  the  letter,  would 
understand  one  word  of  it.'    ('  Life  of  Sir  J.  Graham,'  ii,  2.) 

Lord  Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  entered 
the  House  of  Conmions,  like  Sidney  Herbert,  in  the  first 
reformed  parliament  in  1833  as  an  orthodox  Tory  and 
Protectionist,  and  sat  for  South  Nottinghamshire  in  that 
interest  till  the  general  election  of  1846,  when  he  lost  his 
seat  for  deserting  it.  He  it  was  who  introduced  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Ministry ; 
and  thenceforth  he  became  one  of  the  little  company  of 
exiles  who  clung  to  the  dethroned  chief  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  rightful  sovereign.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
who  is  generally  considered  the  head  of  the  party,  was 
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Foreign  Secretary  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Colonial 
Secretary  in  1834,  and  at  the  Foreign  Office  again  in 
1811.  He  desired  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  great  European  monarchies;  and  in  most  respects 
his  policy  was  the  exact  reverse  of  Lord  Palmerston*s. 
He  was  a  Free-trader  by  conviction,  and  sacrificed  no 
principles  of  his  own  in  becoming  a  Peelite. 

Small  groups  of  statesmen,  supported  by  a  limited 
number  of  followers  either  standing  aloof  from  the  two 
main  parties  in  the  State  or  professing  to  hold  the 
balance  between  them,  have  not  been  unknown  to 
previous  periods  of  our  history,  but  they  never  attained 
the  dimensions  or  the  importance  of  the  Peelites.  The 
Grenvillites,  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  in,  were  such  a 
group.  But  they  represented  rather  a  family  interest 
than  a  political  connexion.  The  Canningites,  after  the 
death  of  Mr  Pitt,  affected  to  be  the  legitimate  successors 
of  the  great  statesman,  and  of  the  more  Liberal  Toryism 
which  he  represented.  But  here,  perhaps,  the  resemblance 
ends.  The  influence  on  public  affairs  exercised  by  the 
Canningites  from  1808  to  1813  was  wholly  for  good.  The 
pressure  which  they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Govern- 
ment was  of  the  greatest  service  to  Wellington  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Peninsular  War.  The  influence  of  the 
Peelites,  or  at  least  of  the  majority  of  them,  had  exactly 
the  opposite  effect. 

The  birth  of  the  Peelite  party  dates,  as  we  have  said, 
from  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846 ;  but,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article,  it  is  better  to  take  for  our 
Rtarting  point  the  year  of  Sir  Robert's  death  in  July 
1850,  when  his  followers  had  to  take  a  line  of  their  own. 
They  now  emerge  from  the  Conservative  party  and  set 
up  a  separate  standard.  Even  when  they  act  with  the 
Whigs  they  reject  all  fusion  with  them,  sitting,  as  it 
were,  on  a  hill  apart,  widening  their  phylacteries  and 
thanking  God  they  are  not  as  other  men.  Nothing  is 
Rood  enough  for  them ;  no  party,  no  policy,  no  traditions ! 
That  a  little  group,  hugging  themselves  in  this  fastidious 
egotism,  should  make  shipwreck  of  any  Cabinet  of  which 
they  became  members  was  only  to  be  expected,  and  so 
ere  long  it  turned  out.  Perhaps,  had  they  not  been  quite 
such  superior  persons,  the  vessel  of  State  might  bavo  been 
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steered  more  wisely ;  but,  as  Touchstone  says, '  we  that 
have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for.'  It  has 
generally  been  found  that  Cabinets  composed  of  *  All  the 
Talents '  have  but  a  short  lefiise  of  life. 

Since  the  charcicters  of  public  men  are,  in  a  popular 
system  of  government,  almost  more  important  than  their 
principles,  we  will  first  consider  the  progress  of  the 
Peelite  party  as  it  affects  the  character  of  the  statesmen 
who  belonged  to  it,  or  of  others  who  had  official  dealings 
with  it.  After  that  we  may  glance  at  its  direct  influence 
on  contemporary  events,  and  finally  at  the  extent  to 
which  many  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  present  day 
are  indirectly  its  result. 

When  the  Free-trade  measures  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Government  were  completed,  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
there  was  little  else  to  keep  the  Whigs  in  power.  Why 
should  not  the  Conservative  party  now  reunite  its  broken 
forces  and  return  to  the  position  it  had  occupied  in  1845  ? 
It  became  evident  in  the  autumn  of  1850  that  a  change 
of  Ministry  was  at  hand ;  and  everything  seemed  to  point 
to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Conservative  party  by  reunion 
with  the  Peelites,  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  well-known  Conservative  Whigs. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  have  to  notice  an  assertion 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  reference  to  Disraeli, 
which  we  read  with  a  great  deal  of  surprise.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  refers  to  the  position  of  affairs 
in  1852,  assigns  motives  to  Disraeli  by  which  he  must 
equally  have  been  actuated  in  1850,  when  the  expediency 
of  a  new  formation  wa«  already  in  the  air. 

*  Disraeli,'  says  the  Duke,  *  of  course  at  that  time  had  obvious 
inducements  to  prevent  any  union  of  parties,  if  he  could.  A 
union  between  the  Peelites  and  the  Whigs  would  have  con- 
stituted a  powerful  Opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  union 
between  any  of  the  Peelites  and  Lord  Derby  would  have 
destroyed  his  own  solitary  reign  in  a  Cabinet  of  mediocrities. 
It  was  therefore  perfectly  understood  that  he  did  not  favour 
either  of  the  alternatives,  and  that  he  did  his  best  to  render  both 
impossible.  By  keeping  up  the  farce  of  Protectionist  language 
till  the  last  possible  moment,  he  effectually  barred  out  all  the 
Peelites  from  any  combination  with  Lord  Derby ;  and,  when 
the  Cabinet  of  novices  was  once  formed,  it  was  too  late  to 
make  any  attempt  in  that  direction.*    C  Autobiography,'  i,  865.) 
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We  do  not  know  what  the  Duke  means  by  *  perfectly 
understood.'  It  is  on  record  in  Disraeli's  own  hand- 
writing that  he  was  willing  in  1850  to  give  up  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Gladstone  ;  and,  though  the 
offer  was  not  officially  made  to  that  gentleman,  it  was 
known  that  he  might  have  it  if  he  chose  to  take  it. 
Twice  afterwards,  both  in  1852  and  in  1855,  it  was  offered 
to  Palmerston  at  Disraeli's  instigation.  According  to 
Lord  Malmesbury,  he  refused  on  the  first  occasion  on 
account  of  Lord  Derby's  Protectionist  proclivities.  But 
it  may  be  strongly  suspected  that  what  had  the  most 
weight  with  him  was  the  Queen's  objection  to  his  being 
leader  of  the  House.  In  1851  Derby,  with  Disraeli's 
approval,  offered  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  turn  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Canning,  and  Mr  Gladstone ;  but 
all  declined  (says  Lord  Stanmore  in  the  'Memoir  of 
Sidney  Herbert')  because  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  party  which  supported  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill — according  to  Sir  J.  Graham,  'a  blow  at  Gladston- 
ism.*  '  For  the  same  reason,'  continues  Lord  Stan- 
more,  '  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham  refused  to 
join  Lord  John  Russell  when  he  offered  them  high  office 
in  the  same  year.'  In  1858  the  leadership,  which  had 
been  previously  pressed  on  Sir  James  Graham  by  Lord 
Londonderry,  with^  the  approval  of  both  Derby  and 
Disraeli,  was  again  offered  to  him  by  Disraeli  himself. 
The  Don  Pcicifico  affair  estranged  the  Peelites  from 
Palmerston ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  estranged 
them  from  both  Russell  and  Derby.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
Disraeli  did  all  he  could  to  widen  the  breach ;  it  was 
wide  enough  without  him.  The  facts  which  we  have  here 
mentioned  sufficiently  dispose  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
assertion,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  surprised  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  made. 

At  this  time  (1851)  two  out  of  the  four  Peelite  leaders, 
namely,  Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert,  undoubtedly  en- 
tertained the  'strange  and  unfounded  expectation  that 
it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  detach  a  large  part  of  the 
Conservative  party  from  Mr  DisraeU  and  other  objection- 
able leaders,  and  rally  them  to  the  standard  of  a  Liberal 
Conservative  Government '  (•  life  of  Herbert,*  i,  159).  A 
poor  return,  this,  for  Disraeli's  generous  offer  to  waive 
his  own  claim  in  1850,  and  Derby's  offer  of  the  Foreign 
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Office  the  year  before.  But  the  idea  continued  to  haunt 
Gladstone,  and  seems  to  have  influenced  his  conduct  even 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Peelites,  as  a  separate  party, 
had  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

On  the  break-up  of  the  Coalition  Government  in  1855 
Derby  commissioned  Palmerston  to  carry  invitations  to 
Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Aberdeen  being  no 
longer  available  for  office.     What  followed  has  never 
been  f uUy  explained,  and  is  not  very  clear  even  now.    In 
a  letter  from  Sidney  Herbert  to  Gladstone  in  February 
1855,  we  read:   *As  to  joining  Lord  Derby,  that  is  a 
sudden  turn,  a   second  coalition  with  men  who  have 
denoimced  all  coalitions,  and  with  whom  we  have  been 
fighting  night  after  night.'  But,  on  the  day  on  which  this 
letter  wa.s  written,  Gladstone  had  seen  Sidney  Herbert 
and  told  him  that  joining  Lord  Derby  would  not  be 
a  coalition  but  a  reunion;  and  at  a  meeting  at  Lord 
Aberdeen's  on  January  31,  it  was  thought  that  Gladstone 
would  have  been  willing  to  join  Lord  Derby  with  Sidney 
Herbert,*  even  without  Palmerston,  whose  ultimate  re- 
fusal can  hardly  be  explained  except  on  the  supposition 
that  he  saw  the  ball  rolling  to  his  own  feet  ('Argyll,'  i,  525). 
But  Gladstone  still  professed  to  think  Palmerston  indis- 
pensable, and  wished  the  Peelites  as  a  body  to  unite  with 
him  in  joining  Lord  Derby's  Government.  Lord  Aberdeen 
agreed  with  him,  and  Lord  Grey,  we  are  told,  was  of  the 
same  opinion ;  but  Sidney  Herbert  and  Graham  refused, 
and  Gladstone  declined  to  take  the  step  by  himself. 

According  to  Lord  Malmesbury  they  did  more  than 
this.  It  is  stated  in  the '  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister '  that, 
when  Palmerston  carried  Derby's  proposals  to  the  Peelites, 
they  not  only  all  refused  them,  but  also  prevented  Palmer- 
ston himself  from  accepting  them  by  offering  him  their 
support  if  he  formed  a  Government  of  his  own.  Then, 
having  joined  his  Cabinet,  they  resigned  again  and  left 
him  in  the  lurch  on  the  question  of  the  Committee  of 
Enquiry.  We  must  remember  that,  all  along,  the  Peelites 
had  been  warmly  opposed  to  Palmerston's  foreign  policy, 
which  was  the  question  of  the  day.  The  story  is  told 
differently  by  Lord  Stanmore  ('  Life  of  Aberdeen,'  p.  288), 
who  makes  it  appear  that  the  overtures  came  from  Lord 

*  MoTiefa  *  JAte  Qt  Glfidstone/  i,  627,  noU^ 
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Palmerston  himflelf,  and  not  till  after  he  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  Queen  on  the  final  failure  of  Derby  to  form  a 
Government.  But  Lord  Malmesbury's  statement  is  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Gladstone's  own,  and  is 
directly  confirmed  by  Palmerston  himself  ('Life/  by 
Ashley,  ii,  7). 

The  time  was  close  at  hand,  however,  when  Gladstone 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  join  Lord  Derby  even  without  his  Peelite  friends. 
It  was  in  1857  that  this  decisive  change  first  became 
apparent ;  and  it  is  in  the '  Life  of  Sidney  Herbert '  that  we 
first  learn  the  reluctance  with  which  he  listened  to  those 
who  dissuaded  him  from  acting  on  it.  This  we  hold  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  disclosures 
with  which  recent  political  biography  has  presented  us. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Stanmore*s  second  volume 
(pp.  63  ff.),  under  date  December  1856. 

'In  the  early  part  of  December  it  seemed  probable  that 
Mr  Gladstone  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  closer  co-operation  with  the  Conservative  party ; 
in  which  case  the  divergence  already  existing  between  himself 
and  the  other  Peelite  leaders  would  have  been  widened  by  his 
open  junction  with  Lord  Derby.  With  great  difKculty,  and 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  Mr  Gladstone  was  then  dissuaded 
from  returning  an  affirmative  answer  to  a  proposal  made  to  him 
that  he  should  meet  Lord  Derby  with  a  view  to  concerted  action 
against  the  Government — a  meeting  which,  at  that  time,  could 
have  had  but  one  result.  The  decision  was  a  momentous  one 
— far  more  so  than  was  at  the  time  apparent — ^and  one  which, 
not  improbably,  some  of  those  who  were  most  instrumental 
in  securing  its  adoption  would  have  regretted  had  they  known 
its  far-reaching  consequences.  The  following  letters  will  show 
how  very  narrowly  a  contrary  decision  was  escaped.  What 
most  inclined  Mr  Gladstone  to  hesitate  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  received  no  direct  invitation  from  Lord  Derby.  The  day 
after  he  bad  sent  his  letter  courteously  declining  tiie  proiXMsed 
meeting,  he  received  that  direct  personal  invitation  from  Lord 
Derby  which,  had  it  arrived  but  one  day  earlier,  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  accepted.' 

This  was  unfortunate.  The  difference  of  a  day  changed 
the  history  of  England,  as  it  did  in  1745.  The  letters  had 
crossed  on  the  road ;  and  Gladstone,  writing  to  Herbert 
on  January  28,  after  he  had  received  Lord  Derby*s  letter, 
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says,  *  Of  course  I  must  a41iere  to  my  letter '  (declining 
the  offer).  '  At  the  same  time  the  conclusion  expressed 
in  it  is  not  mine  but  is  accepted  from  others,  you  among 
them.'  ^It  was  accepted/  says  Lord  Stanmore,  'with 
great  difficulty.'  So  now  the  whole  truth  is  out,  and  we 
know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  hindrance  of  a 
reconciliation  which  would  have  healed  the  Conservative 
schism  and  deferred  for  at  least  another  generation  the 
inauguration  of  revolutionary  principles. 

By  the  following  year  (1857),  however,  Graham  and 
Aberdeen  had  apparently  given  up  the  attempt  to  keep 
Gladstone  to  themselves  as  a  bad  job,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  he  was  to  join  Derby,  the  sooner 
he  did  so  the  better.  They  professed  to  think  he  would 
be  happier  if  he  did ;  but  we  fancy  this  idea  was  one  for 
Gladstone  and  two  for  themselves.  The  sooner  he  joined 
the  Conservatives,  they  may  have  thought,  the  sooner 
would  he  quarrel  with  Disraeli,  and  their  own  ideal  have 
some  chance  of  being  realised.  Accordingly,  about  this 
time,  they  seem  to  have  ceased  to  oppose  him;  and  it 
was  an  understood  thing  that,  when  he  returned  from 
his  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  was  to  succeed 
Bulwer  Lytton  at  the  Colonial  Office.  Gladstone  told  his 
friends  from  the  first  that  he  was  not  a  Liberal ;  he  was 
a  Conservative,  and  had  been  returned  for  Oxford  as  a 
Conservative.  The  Peelites,  he  maintained,  had  never 
been  fused  with  the  Liberal  party,  in  contradiction  to 
Herbert  and  others,  who  said  the  fusion  took  place  in 
1852.  Gladstone,  far  from  desiring  any  such  *  conglutina- 
tion,' would  all  along  have  had  the  Peelites  stand  out  by 
themselves  as  a  separate  party  under  their  own  flag  and 
their  own  leader,  with  a  distinct  policy  of  their  own. 
Such,  he  hoped,  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  reconstructed 
Conservative  party;  the  Peelites  to  hold  the  principal 
places,  and  the  country  gentlemen  to  rally  round  them. 
But  neither  Aberdeen  nor  Newcastle  would  consent  to  be 
leader  of  a  Peelite  section  with  these  ulterior  aims ;  and 
henceforth  Gladstone  began  to  gravitate  more  decisively 
towards  a  union  with  Derby  by  himself. 

His  chance  came  in  May  1858,  when  he  received 
another  invitation  from  Derby  to  join  his  newly-formed 
Government,  coupled  with  the  information  aforesaid — 
that  Disraeli  would  have  been  willing  to  surrender  the 
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lead  of  the  House  to  Sir  James  Graham  had  not  a  speech 
made  hy  Sir  James  a  few  days  hefore  put  it  out  of 
Derby's  power  to  make  any  proposal  to  him  at  the 
moment.  Gladstone  consulted  Graham,  whose  reply  is 
given  at  full  length  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr  Parker^s 
biography.  Graham  declared  at  once  that  he  could  not 
possibly  listen  to  '  the  generous  and  flattering  proposal ' 
made  to  himself,  and  gave  Gladstone  the  following 
advice: 

'It  remains  to  consider  the  question  of  leadership  in  the 
Ck>mmon8.  I  once  thought,  and  strongly  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  you  could  not  without  humiliation  and  dishonour  accept 
a  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench  with  Disraeli  for  your  leader. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  subsequent  events  have  qualified  this 
opinion.  As  matters  stand,  you  cannot  make  it  a  condition 
precedent  that  he  shall  abdicate.  But  side  by  side  you 
would  soon  virtually  supersede  him.  He  is  not  well  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  the  post,  and  will  be  found  ready  to  relin- 
quish it  whenever  he  can  do  so  without  disgrace.  The 
transfer  which  he  has  contemplated  with  respect  to  me  is 
a  proof  of  this  feeling  on  his  part.  I  could  not  listen  for 
one  moment  to  his  proposal  to  me,  however  generous  and 
flattering.  Without  the  proposal  and  without  any  stipulation, 
if  you  join  the  Government,  the  concession  will  somehow  be 
made ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  in  the  Commons  pre-eminence 
will  be  yours,  let  the  official  arrangements  be  what  they 
may*  (ii,  847). 

To  this  somewhat  cynical  suggestion  we  might  have 
applied  a  harsher  epithet  did  it  not  concur  so  closely 
with  a  letter  written  to  Gladstone  by  Disraeli  himself  on 
the  very  same  day  in  the  same  sense,  and  almost  in  the 
same  words : 

*  Whatever  office  you  filled,  your  shining  qualities  would 
always  render  you  supreme ;  and,  if  party  necessities  retain 
me  in  the  chief  post,  the  unbounded  confidence  which  on  my 
I)art  you  could  command  would  prevent  your  feeling  my 
XX>sition  as  anything  but  a  form '  (ii,  350). 

Gladstone  did  not  at  once  accept  Derby's  offer,  ap- 
parently in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  extended  to  the 
whole  Peelite  party.  He  still  yearned  for  a  complete 
reunion  of  all  Peel's  former  disciples  with  the  great  body 
of  Conservatives  led  by  Derby.  Graham  wrote  to  assure 
him  that  the  Peelite  party  in  that  sense  was  dead. 
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*I  should  be  sorry  if  your  letter  to  Lord  Derby  led  him  to 
make  any  more  extended  proposal.  It  could  not  possibly 
succeed,  as  matters  now  stand;  and  the  abortive  attempt 
would  be  injurious  to  him.  The  reconstruction  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  old  Peel  party  is  a  hopeless  task.  No  human 
power  can  now  reanimate  it  with  the  breath  of  life;  it  is 
decomx)osed  into  atoms,  and  will  be  remembered  only  as  a 
happy  accident  while  it  lasted '  (ii,  852). 

'As  to  your  friends,  the  little  band  is  broken  up.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  studiously  stands  aloof,  awaiting  the 
chance  which  may  place  him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Card- 
well  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  Palmerston's  retainer. 
Herbert  also  has  taken  his  decision,  and  will  act  with  the 
Whigs  in  opposition  to  Lord  Derby's  Government;  feelings 
and  influences  which  it  is  vain  to  counteract  lead  him  irre- 
sistibly in  that  direction.  The  struggle  has  made  him  un- 
happy, and  it  must  now  be  considered  as  an  established  fact 
that  his  part  is  taken '  (ii,  846). 

So  early  as  1852  he  had  written  : 

*  It  is  vain  to  look  back ;  but  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
the  acts  of  public  men  have,  in  the  last  generation,  broken 
up  the  foundations  of  party.  Our  parliamentary  government 
has,  from  the  Revolution  downwards,  rested  on  imrty ;  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  whole  edifice  should  be  shaken  when 
the  basis  has  been  suddenly  destroyed.  It  may  be  possible 
to  underpin  the  tottering  wall,  but  time  and  caution  and  a 
master's  skill  are  wanted  for  this  critical  operation;  and 
where  shall  they  be  found?'  (ii,  171). 

Have  they  been  found  yet  ?  This  is  a  question  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  our  political  perplexities. 

Sir  James  Graham  thought  that,  in  writing  the  letter 
quoted  above,  Disraeli  was  perfectly  sincere.  But  such 
a  combination,  at  whatever  period  between  1850  and 
1860  it  had  been  effected,  would  no  doubt  have  been 
attended  with  difiSculties,  for  a  considerable  section  of 
the  Conservative  party  continued  to  the  last  to  regard 
Gladstone  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Disraeli's  resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  of  February  1857  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  eighty,  a  number  unexpectedly  large  and  due 
to  Conservative  defections  caused  by  dislike  of  the  re- 
ported coalition  between  Derby  and  Gladstone,  who,  with 
Graham,  had  warmly  supported  the  resolution.  There 
is  more  about  this  in  the  first  voluipe  of  Mr  Moriejr'B 
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'Life  of  Oladstone';  and  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby- 
there  referred  to  (p.  562),  which  is  summarised  in  the 
'  Press '  newspaper  for  February  28, 1857,  is  valuable  as 
showing  that,  although  no  such  coalition  had  as  yet  taken 
place,  it  was  evidently  near  at  hand. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  (vol.  ii,  p.  73)  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  (ii,  56,  57)  both  confirm  the  report  of  Conservative 
disaffection ;  and  it  is  evident  from  Derby's  speech  that 
he  was  very  indignant  at  it.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
address  a  vigorous  allocution  to  his  followers,  which  was 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  party  at  Lord  Eglinton's 
on  February  27, 1857.    Lord  Derby  declared  that 

'  he  had  no  compact  or  understanding  with  Mr  Gladstone  as 
to  any  political  union.  He  and  Mr  Gladstone  were  x>erfectly 
free  to  act  on  any  question  without  any  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  other.  At  a  later  period  the  noble  earl 
expressed  a  hope  that  what  he  had  said  might  not  be  mis- 
understood. He  had  had  more  than  one  conversation  with 
Mr  Gladstone  on  political  zaatters,  but,  as  he  said  before, 
there  was  no  understanding  between  them.  But  the  noble 
earl,  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  declared  that,  should  any 
member  of  the  Conservative  connexion  attempt  to  dictate 
to  him  the  course  he  should  pursue  with  regard  to  any 
I)olitical  personages  whatever,  he  would  regard  such  dictation 
as  an  insult,  and  no  longer  recognise  that  member  as  attached 
to  his  party.  .  .  .  He  noticed  emphatically  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  was  at  present  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  insisted  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
unwise  than  to  decline  such  accessions  of  strength  as  would 
place  it  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
country.' 

That  is  to  say,  he  felt  that  with  Gladstone  he  could 
have  undertaken  it. 

Lord  Derby's  language  plainly  indicates  the  strength 
of  the  feeling  hostile  to  Gladstone  which  existed  in  the 
Conservative  ranks.  But,  had  there  been  no  other 
difficulty  in  the  way,  this  might  in  time  have  been  sur- 
mounted. Gladstone's  presence  on  the  Conservative 
benches,  his  constant  mingling  with  his  old  associates, 
his  loyalty  to  the  Church,  his  scholarship,  his  literature, 
his  'Etonism,'  must  by  degrees  have  won  their  way  to* 
the  hearts  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  have  made 
them  ready  to  forgive  the  past. 
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Nevertheless,  supposing  the  union  to  have  been 
effected  on  the  most  honourable  and  amicable  terms, 
without  any  such  equivocal  ulterior  aims  as  are  sug- 
gested by  Sir  James  Graham,  the  relations  between  the 
two  men,  who  would  then  have  sat  side  by  side  on  the 
front  bench,  must  always  have  been  rather  strained. 
Supposing  all  personal  feelings  to  have  entirely  subsided, 
Glfiulstone  would  have  felt  that  he  had  claims  which  the 
position  did  not  satisfy;  and  Disraeli  would  have  felt 
that,  while  his  own  priceless  services  made  a  further 
recognition  of  such  claims  impossible,  they  were  none  the 
less  natural  to  one  who  had  formerly  been  regarded  by 
so  numerous  and  influential  a  section  of  the  Tory  party 
as  their  future  leader.  What  the  end  would  have  been, 
who  can  tell?  At  all  events,  Gladstone's  acceptance)  of 
ojffice  in  1855,  '57,  or  '58  would  at  least  have  secured  him 
to  the  Conservative  party ;  and  all  the  eloquence,  energy, 
and  popularity  which  he  carried  into  the  opposite  camp 
would  have  been  their  own. 

The  Austro-Italian  war  of  1859  and  the  alleged 
Austrian  sympathies  of  the  Tory  Government  deterred 
Gladstone  from  fulfilling  the  engagement  with  Derby, 
*  tacitly  understood,'  if  not  expressed,  which  preceded  his 
mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  As  we  have  already  said, 
he  was,  on  his  return,  to  have  taken  his  seat  in  Derby's 
Cabinet  as  Colonial  Secretary.  But  Lord  Malmesbury's 
much  misunderstood  correspondence  with  the  Austrian 
Government  threw  Gladstone  into  the  arms  of  Palmerston, 
and  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  reuniting  the  old  Tory 
party,  which  would  then  unquestionably  have  been  the 
most  powerful  party  in  the  country.  Now  really  took 
place  that  fusion  of  the  Peelites  with  the  Liberals  against 
which  Gladstone  had  all  along  protested,  and  which 
Sidney  Herbert,  Graham,  and  Aberdeen  vainly  tried  to 
persuade  him  had  been  consummated  by  the  coalition. 
Henceforth  the  Peelites  disappear  from  history;  and 
Disraeli  found  in  Gladstone,  instead  of  a  powerful  col- 
league, only  an  implacable  rivaL 

Of  these  complicated  transactions,  the  accounts  given 
by  the  several  statesmen  concerned  in  them  do  not 
always  agree  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  differ 
rather  widely.  We  have  already  noticed  one  rather 
important  discrepancy  at  p.  308.    Another  relates  to  Lord 
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John  Bussell  and  the  part  he  played  in  the  formation  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  in  1852.  He  first  consented  to 
take  the  Foreign  Office,  and  then  almost  immediately 
afterwards  retracted  his  consent.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole 
attributes  the  change  to  Russell's  failing  strength.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  seems  to  accept  this  excuse.  Lord  John 
himself,  as  far  as  we  knew  till  the  publication  of  Sir 
James  Graham's  '  Life,'  assigned  the  same  cause,  coupled 
with  the  additional  reason  that  his  own  opinion  on  the 
Eastern  Question  diverged  too  widely  from  Aberdeen's  to 
make  such  co-operation  possible.  But  his  failing  health 
did  not  prevent  him  from  acting  as  Foreign  Secretary 
under  Palmerston,  when  he  was  ten  years  older.  More- 
over, in  1852,  the  Eastern  Question — ^in  the  particular 
form  here  referred  to — had  scarcely  arisen ;  and  no  such 
divergent  views  between  himself  and  Aberdeen  could  by 
that  time  have  been  developed.  The  true  reason  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  Sir  James  Graham's  diary  (ii,  103). 

*  This  morning '  (he  writes) '  Lord  John  went  to  Argyll  House 
and  declared  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that  reflection  and  consulta- 
tion with  some  of  his  friends  had  convinced  him  that  the  act 
of  submission  on  his  imrt  was  not  consistent  with  his  honour, 
and  that,  though  he  would  support  Lord  Aberdeen's  Govern- 
ment ...  he  could  not  be  a  member  of  it.* 

The  £riends  who  influenced  him  were  the  old  Whigs, 
whose  pride  revolted  from  serving  under  an  old  Tory 
(ii,  194).  The  Whigs  of  those  days  were  the  Chinese 
of  politics.    To  them  a  Tory  was  a  barbarian. 

Another  very  remarkable  circumstance  we  learn  from 
Sir  James'  diary.  When  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry  was 
formed,  Palmerston  was  not  a  persona  grata  at  Court ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  at  one  time  to 
leave  him  out  in  the  cold.  Sidney  Herbert  told  Graham 
that  he  knew  for  a  positive  certainty  that  Palmerston, 
if  not  included  in  the  new  Government,  would  lead  the 
Opposition.  Nothing  more  likely;  though  this  is  the 
first  we  ever  heard  of  it.  If  his  only  reason  for  not 
joining  Derby  in  March  was  his  fear  of  a  Protectionist 
policy,  that  reason  no  longer  existed  in  December.  The 
country  had  been  appealed  to ;  a  Free-trade  Parliament 
was  returned ;  Derby's  Government  was  out ;  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  a  return  to  Protection  during  Palmerston's 
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lifetime.  If  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  Coali- 
tion, he  might  very  well  have  joined  the  Opposition, 
with  whom  he  agreed  on  almost  every  other  point.  But 
no  doubt,  with  the  prescience  bom  ofi  long  experi- 
ence, he  saw  that  his  way  to  highest  o£Bce  lay  rather 
through  the  Liberals  than  the  Conservatives.  While 
Derby  lived — and  he  was  then  only  fifty-three — ^no  other 
member  of  the  party  had  any  chance  of  the  Premiership. 

On  the  other  hand,  ho  probably  foresaw  that  the  Coali- 
tion Government  could  not  last,  and  that,  in  the  scramble 
which  would  follow  its  collapse,  he  had  as  good  a  chance 
of  the  prize  as  anybody  else.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Conservative  Opposition  would  be  formidable  as  it 
was.  '  What  would  it  have  been,*  said  Sir  James,  *  if  he 
had  led  it  in  concert  with  Disraeli  ? '  What  Conservative 
can  help  wishing  that  he  had  ?  There  would  have  been 
much  more  in  common  between  Disraeli  and  Palmerston 
than  between  Disraeli  and  Gladstone.  Moreover,  neither 
Graham  nor  Palmerston  would  have  been  any  bar  to 
Disraeli's  succession  to  the  Premiership.  He  was  twelve 
years  younger  than  Ghraham,  and  twenty  years  younger 
than  Palmerston.  However,  Aberdeen  and  his  friends 
saw  that  it  would  never  do  to  let  this  consummation  take 
effect.  And  as  Graham  said,  Palmerston  had  only  to 
show  the  point  of  his  sword  to  gain  his  end. 

A  counter-scheme  set  on  foot  for  the  formation  of 
a  strong  anti-reform  Administration,  including  Palmer- 
ston and  Lansdowne,  and  supported  by  the  Whig  aris- 
tocracy and  a  combination  of  Derbyites  and  Peelites, 
but  not  including  either  Graham  or  Russell,  did  not 
meet  with  Sir  James'  approval.  He  seems,  howevei*, 
to  fluctuate  in  his  opinion  about  it ;  and  his  correspond- 
ence at  this  stage  becomes  very  interesting.  Thus  he 
writes  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  August  6, 1852 : 

'  I  scouted  the  notion  of  the  possible  success  of  this  scheme. 
I  pointed  out  that  it  could  have  no  attractions  for  you  and 
me,  that  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Peelites  generally, 
and  that  probably  Lord  John  was  not  so  anxious  again  to  be 
imited  with  Palmerston  in  the  Queen's  service  as  to  become 
the  supplicant  of  Lord  Lansdowne '  (11, 172). 

But  on  the  11th  he  writes  to  Lord  Dunfermline : 

'On  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Derby's  Government  an  anti- 
reform  Administration  may  be  formed  of  some  Whigs  who 
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are  enemies  to  disfranchisement,  of  Palmerston,  who  always 
hated  ref  orm,  possibly  of  some  Peelites  who  may  partake  of 
these  views,  and  probably  of  many  Derbyites,  who  dread 
**  the  deluge."  There  will  also  be  formed  an  effective  Opposi- 
tion, whose  watchword  will  be  Progress  and  Reform ;  and  we 
shall  arrive  at  new  combinations  and  a  legitimate  division 
into  two  parties  by  the  natural  coui*se  of  events,  which  ebb 
and  flow  like  the  tide  between  the  extremes  of  oligarchy  and 
of  democracy '  (ibid.). 

Compare  this  with  Gladstone's  language  to  the  Queen 
in  February  1855, 

The  truth  is,  says  Sir  James,  that  '  Gladstone  wishes 
to  join,  and  to  carry  with  him  Herbert  and  his  own 
most  intimate  friends.'  This  had  been  Gladstone's  idea 
all  along.  His  object  was  to  build  up  a  Conservative 
party  with  a  Peelite  Cabinet,  and  it  was  not  till  he  found 
this  impossible,  and  that  all  his  old  friends  had  gone  off 
on  lines  of  their  own,  that  he  resolved  to  go  by  himself, 
a  decision  that  was  only  prevented,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  Austro-Italian  war. 

Historians  and  biographers  are  still  divided  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  how  far  the 
dissensions  which  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the  Aberdeen 
Cabinet  were  a  contributory  cause  of  it.  Gladstone  has 
positively  denied  that  these  differences  had  anything 
to  do  with  it ;  Lord  John,  according  to  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
as  certainly  believed  that  they  had  everything  to  do 
with  it.  The  four  Ministers  in  whose  hands  lay  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiations  which  immediately  preceded 
the  declaration  of  war  in  March  1854,  were  Aberdeen, 
Clarendon,  Palmerston,  and  Russell,  who  had  been 
Foreign  Secretary  for  a  short  time  and  afterwards  led 
the  House  of  Commons  without  office.  In  all  the 
memoirs  and  biographies  dealing  with  this  period,  he 
figures  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  long 
chain  of  negotiations  which  occupied  the  first  year  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Administration.  Gladstone  was  not 
nearly  so  closely  mixed  up  with  them;  and  we  should 
think  that,  on  the  particular  points  at  issue.  Lord  John 
Russell's  authority  was  the  weightier  of  the  two.  In 
1881  Gladstone  said  to  Mr  Morley,  'As  a  member  of 
the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  I  never  can  admit  that  divided 
VoL  207.— iVb.  413.  t 
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opinions  in  that  Cabinet  led  to  hesitating  action  or 
brought  on  the  war '  (vol.  i,  405).  Lord  John,  however, 
was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  held  firmly  to  the  view- 
that  *  a  firmer  and  more  consistent  attitude '  throughout 
the  negotiations  would  certainly  have  averted  war  ('  Wal- 
pole,'  ii,  218).  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  ^Autobiography,' 
combats  this  view,  but,  we  think,  without  success.  We 
hardly  understand  how  any  one  can  rise  from  a  perusal 
of  these  memoirs  with  a  substantially  different  im- 
pression. 

Both  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  biographer  of  Sidney 
Herbert  are  at  great  pains  to  show  that,  though  the  Aber- 
deen Cabinet  was  divided  into  a  peace  party  and  a  war 
party,  this  division  did  not  coincide  with  that  between 
the  Peelites  and  the  Whigs.  Some  Whigs  belonged  to 
the  peaceful  section,  and  some  Peelites  to  the  warlike. 
But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
parties  pulling  agc^inst  each  other  throughout — a  struggle 
.which  inevitably  was  fatal  to  decisive  action,  and  must 
have  encouraged  the  Tsar  to  refuse  concessions  which  a 
united  British  Cabinet  might  have  persuaded  him  to 
grant.  The  same  may  be  said  perhaps  of  Austria,  who 
might  have  showed  a  firmer  attitude  towards  Russia,  but 
for  the  vacillation  and  indecision  of  our  Government, 
which  made  her  fearful  of  leaning  on  so  broken  a  reed. 

Palmerston  at  this  time  was  at  the  Home  OfiBce,  but  he 
continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  decision  of  foreign 
affairs ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  his  correspondence  and 
the  circular  which  he  addressed  to  the  Cabinet  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  and  then  to  contrast  them  with  the 
language  used  by  Aberdeen  and  Sidney  Herbert,  without 
feeling  that,  after  all,  Palmerston  was  right,  and  that  if 
his  advice  had  been  taken  in  the  summer  of  1853  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  war.    On  July  12  he  wrote  : 

•If  the  two  Powers  had  acted  with  that  energy,  decision, 
and  promptitude  which  the  occasion  required;  if,  when 
Menschikoff  began  to  threaten,  the  two  squadrons  had  been 
sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles;  and,  if  the 
Russian  Government  had  been  plainly  told  that  the  moment 
a  Russian  soldier  set  foot  on  Turkish  territory,  or  as  soon  as 
a  Russian  ship  of  war  approached  with  hostile  intentions  the 
Turkish  coast,  the  combined  squadrons  would  move  up  to  the 
Bosphorus  and,  if  necessary,  operate  in  the  Black  Sea,  there 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Russian  Government  would  have 
paused  in  its  course^  and  things  would  not  have  come  to  the 
pass  at  which  they  have  now  arriTcd.  But  the  Russian 
Government  has  been  led  on  step  by  step  by  the  apparent 
timidity  of  the  Grovemment  of  England ;  and  reports  artfully 
propagated,  that  the  British  Government  had  declared  that 
it  woiUd  have  "  la  paix  k  tout  prix/'  have  not  been  sufBciently 
contradicted  by  any  overt  acts '  ('  life/  by  Ashley,  vol.  ii,  82), 

Put  it  how  we  will,  it  seems  all  but  certain  that  had 
either  Aberdeen  or  Palmerston  had  his  way,  peace  might 
have  been  preserved.  Palmerston  would  have  choked 
off  the  Russians  by  the  threat  of  immediate  hostilities ; 
Aberdeen  by  patience  and  perseverance  would  probably 
have  drawn  Russia  into  concessions  which  would  have 
had  the  same  effect.  But  by  alternately  retreating  and 
advancing ;  by  framing  notes  to-day  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  one  group,  and  changing  them  to-morrow  in 
order  to  satisfy  another,  we  prolonged  an  irritating 
situation,  which  ended  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 

As  for  the  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  which  Gladstone 
thought  had  no  share  in  the  result,  we  have  good  evidence 
to  the  contrary — not  only  that  of  Russell  quoted  above, 
but  also  that  of  Aberdeen  himself.  In  his '  Life  of  Sidney 
Herbert'  (i,  208),  Lord  Stanmore  quotes  the  words  of 
Aberdeen  relating  to  a  Cabinet  held  on  October  8, 1853 : 
*It  is  probable  that  before  long  a  difference  in  the 
Cabinet  may  take  place  which  will  be  found  irrecon- 
cilable.' This  shows  that  such  differences  did  exist ;  nor 
can  any  reasonable  man  doubt  of  their  effects  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Grovemment. 

Independently  of  the  Eastern  Question,  on  which  it 
may  be  said  that  hardly  any  two  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  of  the  same  opinion,  there  was  another 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  shape  of  parliamentary 
reform,  which  Russell,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
colleagues,  insisted  on  pushing  forward.  Palmerston, 
Lansdowne,  and  Gladstone  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
it;  Aberdeen,  Graham,  and  Sidney  Herbert  were  in 
favour  of  it.  As  war  became  imminent,  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet  urged  tho  postponement  of  the  question ; 
and  at  this  point  again  there  was  a  sharp  fight.  Aber- 
deen, Russell,  and  Graham  threatened  to  resign  if  the 
measure  were  withdrawn.    But  Herbert,  though  approv- 
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ing  of  the  Bill,  joined  in  demanding  its  postponement; 
and  the  threatened  resignations  were  averted. 

Apart  from  these  dissensions  on  the  great  public 
questions  of  the  day,  there  were  feelings  at  work  below 
the  surface  highly  unfavourable  to  a  vigorous  and 
efficient  policy.  Russell  and  Palmerston  were  jealous 
of  each  other.  '  If  one  makes  a  concession,*  Graham 
wrote  to  Herbert  in  October  1853, '  the  other  is  disposed 
to  hang  back.'  Lord  John  and  the  Whigs  hated  the 
Coalition,  and  were  scheming  for  the  revival  of  a  purely 
Whig  Gk)vemment.  The  Peelites  hated  the  Coalition 
almost  as  much,  and  were  bent  on  the  formation  of  a 
purely  Peelite  party.  Aberdeen  hated  the  war.  What 
hearty  co-operation  on  foreign  affairs  was  to  be  expected 
between  parties  so  preoccupied  with  sectional  interests 
of  a  wholly  different  character?  Evidences  of  apathy  dis- 
played in  Cabinet  meetings  by  Lord  John,  by  Sidney 
Herbert,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  are  scattered 
up  and  down  these  volumes,  of  which  every  page  must 
be  attentively  read  on  pain  of  overlooking  those  trivial 
entries  which  often  mean  so  much.  Cardwell  was  for 
turning  out  all  the  members  of  the  (Government  except 
the  leading  Peelites. 

The  next  statesman  to  come  up  for  trial  is  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  is  very  severely  handled  in  the  *  Memoir  of 
Sidney  Herbert.*  But  Lord  Stanmore  lays  very  little 
stress  on  facts  which  certainly  palliate  though  they  do 
not  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  leader,  which  he 
himself  afterwards  allowed  to  have  been  wrong.  The 
real  truth  seems  to  be  that  Lord  John  was  uneasy  in  a 
subordinate  position,  and  that  there  were  those  about 
him  who  fanned  his  discontent,  which  broke  out  in 
frequent  threats  of  resignation  whenever  the  sore  place 
smarted  more  than  usuaL  Lord  John's  unhappy  dis- 
position must  have  kept  Lord  Aberdeen  on  tenterhooks 
all  through  his  administration.  His  resignation  at  an 
earlier  date  would  have  broken  up  the  Government  and 
precipitated  the  war  which  Lord  Aberdeen  was  still 
labouring  to  prevent.  When  it  did  come  it  destroyed  the 
Administration  and  caused  the  postponement  of  peace  for 
another  year. 

When    Parliament    reassembled    in    January    1865, 
*  Mr  Roebuck  i^ave  notice  for  a,  Qommittee  of  Enquiry 
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into  the  conduct  of  the  War;  Lord  John,  professing 
himself  unable  to  meet  such  a  motion,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  same  evening/  The  charge 
against  Lord  John  is  that  he  sprang  a  mine  upon  the 
Gk>vemment.  It  was  known  some  time  beforehand  that 
a  vote  of  censure  in  some  shape  would  be  proposed  ;  but 
it  is  urged  that,  if  Lord  John's  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  resist 
enquiry  into  it,  he  ought  to  have  resigned  before,  and  not 
have  waited  till  the  motion  was  announced.  This  was 
Sidney  Herbert's  contention.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
Peelite  advocates  are  not  rather  too  hard  upon  Lord  John. 
Bemaining  in  the  Cabinet  and  apparently  sanctioning 
much  of  what  you  secretly  disapprove  is  a  different  thing 
from  standing  up  in  Parliament  to  defend  it,  as  Lord  John 
would  certainly  have  had  to  do.  He  would  have  had  to 
excuse  the  Gk)vemment  for  the  continued  disregard  of 
his  own  protests.  We  do  not  think  Lord  Stanmore  puts 
the  question  quite  fairly  when  he  says  : 

*  His  resignation,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  acts  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  would  have  been  perfectly  justifiable.  His  defence  of 
acts  for  which,  so  long  as  he  did  not  resign,  he  was  equally 
responsible  with  his  colleagues,  would  have  been  equally 
intelligible.  The  course  which  it  was  not  open  to  him, 
without  damage  to  himself,  to  pursue,  was  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  Government  up  to  the  last  moment  that  he 
could  do  so  without  criticism  in  Parliament,  and  then  to 
resign,  not  on  account  of  difference  with  his  colleagues  as  to 
the  xx>licy  which  by  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  he  had  con- 
doned, and  for  which  he  was  himself  re3i)on8ible,  but  because 
it  was  attacked '  (i,  246). 

The  public  defence  of  measures  which  Lord  John,  how- 
ever technically  responsible  for  them,  had  repeatedly 
condemned,  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  quite  so 
intelligible  as  Lord  Stanmore  seems  to  think;  and,  as  for 
his  not  resigning  before  the  Government  were  attacked, 
that  is  only  to  say  that  he  did  not  resign  until  he  was 
called  on  to  defend  them.  His  behaviour  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  bad,  as  he  acknowledged  afterwards,  but  it  was 
not  quite  so  bad  as  the  Peelite  gentlemen  made  out.  Lord 
John's  worst  mistake,  as  he  said  himself,  was  in  joining 
the  Coalition  at  all. 
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The  consequences  of  Lord  John*s  retirement  lie  upon 
the  surface.  For  the  manner  of  it  we  can  only  compare 
the  several  accounts  given  by  Graham,  Gladstone,  and 
Sidney  Herbert  with  Mr  Stuart  Beid's  and  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole's,  and  strike  the  balance  between  th^n.  Lord 
Aberdeen  seems  to  have  thought  that,  if  Lord  John  had 
remained  in  the  Government,  Roebuck's  motion  for  a 
Committee  of  Enquiry,  which  he  found  himself  unable  to 
resist,  might  either  have  been  defeated  or  evaded*  In 
that  case,  says  Lord  Aberdeen,  peace  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  made  in  the  following  autunm.  Well, 
the  motion  was  carried;  Lord  Aberdeen  resigned;  and 
Derby  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  life  in  refusing 
to  succeed  him,  Palmerston  accepted  the  responsibility ; 
and  the  three  Peelites,  after  some  considerable  hesitation, 
joined  him,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  Roebuck's 
motion  would  be  regarded  simply  as  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  late  Government,  and  that  no  further 
action  would  be  taken  on  it.  In  this  they  were  mistaken. 
Palmerston  conceded  the  Committee;  and  his  three 
Peelite  colleagues  immediately  withdrew.  In  his  '  Life  of 
Lord  Herbert,'  Lord  Stanmore  thinks  they  were  wrong  ; 
and  it  may  be  allowed  that  their  resignation  led  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  (voL  i,  268).  But,  having  resisted 
Roebuck's  motion  for  enquiry,  and  having  resigned  with 
Aberdeen  when  it  was  carried,  they  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  refusing  to  accept  it  under  Palmerston  only  three 
weeks  afterwards.  It  seems,  however,  that  Sidney 
Herbert  was  willing  to  waive  the  point  of  consistency 
and  stay  with  Palmerston  out  of  regard  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  public  good ;  but  neither  Graham  nor 
Gladstone  would  consent ;  and,  true  to  his  Peelite  instincts, 
sooner  than  separate  himself  from  his  friends,  Herbert 
went  out  with  them. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  figures  less  prominently  in 
these  volumes  than  the  statesmen  to  whose  careers  they 
are  specially  devoted ;  but  that  he  was  a  very  influential 
member  of  the  brotherhood  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  Gladstone  wished  to  organise  the  Peelites  as  a 
distinct  party,  and  Aberdeen  had  declined  to  be  its  formal 
and  official  leader,  he  at  once  requested  Newcastle  to 
assume  that  position.  Aberdeen's  answer  to  the  applica- 
tion to  himself  is  valuable  because  it  tells  us  the  number 
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of  the  Peelite  party,  namely,  about  twenty  peers  and  forty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  *To  organise  an 
elaborate  machinery  for  the  management  of  such  a  body 
of  men  *  would,  he  thought,  be  '  slightly  ridiculous/  But 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  answer  is  more  interesting. 

*It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  idea  of  electing  a 
leader  is  a  mistake,  and  an  inversion  of  the  proper  constitu- 
tional view  of  party  mechanism.  A  leader  should  become 
such,  either  because  he  is  generally  recognised  as  facile 
princepa  in  position,  popularity,  talent,  discretion,  debating 
power,  or  other  qualifications  necessary  to  balance  the 
differences  of  opinion  to  be  found  in  all  parties;  or  by 
being  selected  by  the  Sovereign  as  her  adviser  when  her 
Ministers  have  resigned.*    {*  Memoir  of  Sidney  Herbert,'  1, 145.) 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Stanmore  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle disliked  and  distrusted  Lord  Derby — why,  we  are 
not  told.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  some  personal  feeling 
of  this  kind  which  made  him  incline  rather  to  a  fusion 
with  the  Liberals  than  to  a  return  to  the  Conservatives. 
He  and  Graham,  who  had  never  been  a  Tory,  were  both 
against  the  latter  alternative,  to  which  Gladstone  all 
through  the  period,  and  Sidney  Herbert  through  some 
part  of  it,  were  favourably  disposed.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Crimean  War  the  Duke  was  Secretary  for 
War,  and  was  made  responsible  for  all  the  sufferings 
which  our  army  underwent  during  that  terrible  winter. 
Lord  John  Bussell,  who  clearly  thought  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  that,  if  he  could  have  combined  the  duties  of  Prime 
Minister,  War  Minister,  and  Foreign  Secretary  in  his  own 
person,  all  would  have  gone  well,  was  particularly  hard 
on  Newcastle,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  displaced 
to  make  way  for  Palmerston.  This  was  in  the  late 
autumn  or  early  winter  of  1854;  and  Aberdeen's  firm 
refusal  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  was  represented  as 
the  chief  cause  of  Lord  John's  resignation.  Yet  we  have 
Mr  Gladstone's  statement  ('  Life,'  i,  523),  that  Lord  John 
had  been  asked  in  the  preceding  December  whether  he 
still  wished  the  change  to  be  made,  and  had  said  that  he 
no  longer  desired  it ;  and  that  in  his  explanation  of  his 
retirement  he  suppressed  this  important  fact.  Newcastle 
was  made  a  scapegoat.  The  real  services  which  he  had 
rendered  at  the  War  Office  were  for  the  moment  over- 
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looked;  and  he  was  held  responsible  for  calamities  of 
which  only  a  very  small  part  were  in  any  way  due  to  him. 
However,  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  unpopularity, 
which  was  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Government,  and 
generously  offered  to  resign  in  favour  of  Palm.erston 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1855.  Had  this  been 
made  known  before  notice  was  g^ven  of  Roebuck's  motion, 
the  rosidt  might  have  been  different;  but  to  announce 
the  Duke*8  retirement  immediately  after  the  challenge 
was  thrown  down  would  have  looked  like  sacrificing  a 
colleague  to  popular  clamour.  With  a  chivalry  which 
does  them  credit,  the  whole  Cabinet  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  escape  thus  offered  to 
them,  and  went  down  to  battle  with  as  little  prospect  of 
success  as  Sir  Baymond  Berenger  had  when  he  sacrificed 
his  life  to  his  honour. 

Lord  John,  however,  soon  found  that,  if  his  resigna* 
tion  was  a  crime,  it  was  a  crime  perpetrated  in  vain.  It 
was  not  to  be  his  good  fortune  to  form  a  new  Govern- 
ment in  succession  to  Aberdeen,  since  no  statesman 
of  repute  was  willing  to  serve  under  bim.  Yet  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  old  Whig  party  still  adhered  to 
him.  He  was  at  all  events  a  Whig,  par  sang — ^almost 
the  only  one  left  among  the  party  leaders — and  he  was 
still  able  to  reassert  himself  and  secure  a  dignified  posi- 
tion in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  five  years  after- 
wards. Newcastle,  Gladstone,  and  Herbert  joined  Palmer- 
ston  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  seen.  There 
was  no  more  talk  of  an  independent  Peelite  party. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  closure 
of  the  breach  as  was  still  possible  for  some  years  after  it 
took  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  beneficial  results  which  it 
appeared  to  promise  were  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  according  to  which  it  might  or  might  not 
have  led  to  a  permanent  settlement.  Had  a  decisive 
Conservative  majority,  led  by  Derby,  Gladstone,  and 
Disra^eli,  dominated  Parliament  from  1860  to  1880,  un- 
questionably the  effect  of  it  woidd  have  been  powerfully 
felt  down  to  the  present  day.  It  would  have  completely 
restored  the  moral  power  of  the  Conservative  party  ba  it 
stood  in  1841 ;  and  that  party,  even  in  opposition,  would 
have  been  as  able  to  check  the  policy  of  the  Badicals  as 
it  was,  from  1837  to  1840,  to  check  the  policy  of  the  Whigs. 
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We  have  quoted  on  an  earlier  page  Lord  Stanmore*s  own 
commentary  on  the  success  of  Herbert  and  Graham 
in  preventing  Gladstone's  return  to  the  Conservatives. 
Gladstone's  decision,  which,  as  he  himself  says,  was  not 
his  own,  was  one,  says  Lord  Stanmore,  'which  not  im- 
probably some  of  those  who  were  most  instrumental  in 
securing  its  adoption  would  have  regretted  had  they 
known  its  far-reaching  consequences.* 

It  has  been  admitted  that,  if  a  contrary  result  had 
been  arrived  at,  the  situation  would  at  first  have  been 
a  trying  one  for  both  the  chief  actors  m  the  drama. 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  must  have  been  more  than  mortfd  if 
no  friction  had  arisen  between  them.  Yet  to  us,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  contemplating  the  position  in  the  light 
of  Gladstone's  subsequent  career,  the  difficulty  may  seem 
g^reater  than  it  did  to  his  contemporaries,  when  there  was 
no  ostensible  reason  why  Gladstone  should  not  be  as 
willing  to  serve  under  Disraeli  as  Disraeli  had  been  to 
serve  under  Gladstone.  Disraeli's  character  was  alleged 
as  an  obstacle  by  some  of  the  Peelites.  But,  without 
stopping  to  notice  any  absurd  misrepresentations  which 
time  has  sufficiently  disposed  of,  we  may  point  out  that 
the  statesman  who  could  serve  steadily  for  six  years 
under  a  Minister  whom  he  described  as  follows  could 
hardly  have  been  deterred  by  such  considerations  from 
acting  with  Disraeli  or  anybody  else.  On  Dec.  23,  1856, 
Gladstone  writes  to  Sidney  Herbert  (*  Life,'  ii,  67) : 

'I  am  undeniably  conscious  of  the  greatest  objection  to 
Lord  P.  as  minister ;  and,  were  it  in  my  power  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  turning  him  out,  I  would  do  it  with  the  ink  that 
is  now  in  my  pen.  I  do  sincerely  believe  him  to  be  a  most 
demoralising  and  a  most  destructive  minister  for  tlie  country ; 
and  as  unfortunately  he  is  the  minister,  and  gives  the  ministry 
its  tone  as  well  as  its  popularity,  this  becomes  equivalent  to 
objecting  to  men  to  whom  in  themselves  I  do  not  object.' 

Though  the  alleged  Austrian  sympathies  of  Lord 
Derby  prevented  Gladstone  from  joining  his  Government, 
they  would  probably  not  have  persuaded  him  to  leave  it 
when,  being  in  the  Cabinet,  he  would  have  understood 
better  what  Lord  Malmesbury  was  actually  doing ;  he 
would  also  have  had  sufficient  influence  with  Derby  to 
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moderate,  had  it  been  necessary,  any  too  open  display 
of  Austrian  proclivities,  and  to  strengthen,  had  that  also 
been  required,  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  Austria  by 
our  Foreign  Minister.  Gladstone  did  not  quit  Aberdeen's 
Government  because  of  Russell's  Turkish  proclivities,  nor 
did  he  retire  from  Palmerston's  because  of  the  warlike 
propensities  of  his  chief  or  the  great  expense  which  they 
occasioned,  and  which  he  bitterly  condemned.  It  is  quite 
upon  the  cards  that  the  decade  between  1860  and  1870 
might  have  been  filled  by  a  Conservative  Ministry  with 
a  good  parliamentary  majority,  and  that  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli  would  have  got  on  together  at  least  as  well  as 
Gladstone  and  Palmerston. 

Had  this  been  so,  we  may  suppose  that  we  should 
have  had  no  Beform  Bill  either  in  1859  or  in  1867 ;  for 
Mr  Gladstone  differed  from  the  other  Peelites  in  being 
strongly  opposed  to  parliamentary  reform.  We  should 
probably  have  had  our  finances  administered  on  a  much 
sounder,  if  less  showy,  system,  and  have  been  spared  the 
difficulties  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  present  day. 
We  should  have  had  no  agrarian  revolution  striking  at 
the  roots  of  our  territorial  aristocracy;  no  Prime  Minister 
would  have  proposed  either  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  or  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union;  the 
recent  attack  on  religious  education,  if  made  at  all,  would 
have  been  imiK>tent  in  the  old  House  of  Commons ;  the 
Church  of  England  would  not  have  been  struck  at  through 
the  disestablishment  of  her  Welsh  dioceses ;  and  many 
other  'far-reaching  consequences'  might  be  named,  un- 
foreseen by  the  Peelites,  whose  disastrous  egotism,  though 
often  extolled  as  a  lofty  contempt  for  the  trammels  of 
party,  was  in  reality  a  ta^it  repudiation  of  the  only 
system  on  which  parliamentary  government  can  be 
carried  on.  The  effect  of  their  ultimate  decision  con- 
tinued to  be  felt  long  aiter  its  immediate  consequences 
(in  the  financial  policy  and  Irish  legislation  of  Palmerston 
and  Gladstone)  had  been  carried  too  far  to  be  reversed. 
Nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  the  Conservative  party 
returned  to  power  under  Disraeli  in  1874,  they  were  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  g^eat  dispersion. 

The  Coalition  was  a  great  mistake  from  the  first.  To 
render  such  combinations  either  laudable  or  even  excus- 
able there  must  be  some  fusion  of  ideas  between  the 
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contracting  parties  €t8  well  as  combined  action.  Even  in 
the  coalition  between  Fox  and  North,  infamous  as  it  was, 
there  was  one  dominant  idea  by  which  both  statesmen 
were  inspired,  and  that  was  the  limitation  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  It  was  disgraceful  in  North  to  consent  to 
this,  but  he  did  consent,  and,  as  it  seems,  sincerely.  In 
1806  both  Fox  and  Grenville  were  agreed  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  and  on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  two  leading  questions  of  the  day.  Canning  and 
his  Whig  allies  were  at  one  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  and  also  on  the  Corn  Law  question.  But  the 
Whigs  and  the  Peelites  in  1852  had  scarcely  an  idea  in 
conmion.  That  Gladstone,  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Graham 
should  have  joined  hands  with  the  authors  of  the  ApprO'> 
priation  clause,  with  the  authors  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  with  the  statesmen  who  had  just  reopened  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  to  which  Gladstone 
was  strongly  opposed ;  that  Aberdeen  shoidd  have  been 
willing  to  coalesce  with  Palmerston,  of  whose  foreign 
policy  he  retained  a  horror  to  the  last,  well  knowing  that, 
though  not  actually  at  the  Foreign  OfiSce,  his  influence 
and  strength  of  will  would  permeate  the  Cabinet — ^this 
is  as  inexplicable  to  ourselves  at  the  present  day  as  it 
was  to  the  public  fifty  years  ago,  except  upon  two 
hypotheses,  of  which  one  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
dictates  of  common-sense,  the  other  with  that  purity  of 
purpose  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  special  attribute  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  followers. 

If  the  Peelites  were  really  afraid  that  Derby  in  office 
meant  a  return  to  Protection,  they  must  have  been 
equally  afraid  that  the  country  was  in  favour  of  it ;  and 
in  that  case  no  coalition  could  have  prevented  it.  If  this 
were  not  their  motive,  it  must  have  been  a  personal 
motive  similar  to  that  which  dictated  the  coalition 
against  Shelbume.  We  need  hardly  name  the  individual 
who  stood  in  Shelbume*s  place.  But,  whether  it  was 
due  to  a  short-sighted  blunder  or  a  deliberate  conspiracy, 
the  effect  has  been  the  same.  A  blow  was  then  struck 
at  the  constitutional  organisation  of  the  country  from 
which  it  has  never  entirely  recovered,  a  blow  which  some 
of  those  who  inflicted  it  would,  we  are  now  assured, 
have  been  the  first  to  condemn  could  they  have  foreseen 
its  consequences.     All  such  speculations  are  of  course 
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doubtful;  but,  with  the  one  exception  we  are  about  to 
name,  nothing  did  actually  occur  between  the  defeat  of 
Derby  in  1859  and  the  death  of  Beaconsfield  in  1881  which 
need  have  driven  Gladstone  from  his  place  in  a  Conserva- 
tive Gk>vemment.  That  exception,  of  course,  was  the 
Eastern  Question.  But  this,  in  its  later  phase,  did  not 
become  acute  till  1875 ;  and,  even  if  it  had  caused  Glad- 
stone's retirement  from  the  Government,  it  need  not 
have  caused  his  separation  from  the  Conservative  party, 
of  which  he  woidd  at  Beaconsfield  s  death  have  at  once 
become  the  leader. 

We  have  indidged  in  this  retrospect  because  we  have 
been  so  deeply  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  man  of  Lord 
Stanmore's  experience  and  knowledge  and  sober  judg- 
ment should  have  made  the  remark  quoted  above 
(p.  309),  or  shoidd  have  believed  that  the  refusal  of  Glad- 
stone to  rejoin  Derby — ^a  refusal  forced  on  him  by  the 
Peelites — was  pregnant  with  consequences  which,  by 
Liberal-Conservatives,  as  the  Peelites  called  themselves, 
by  such  men  as  Graham,  Herbert,  and  Aberdeen,  could 
they  have  been  foreseen,  woidd  have  been  regarded  as 
disastrous.  A  better  justification  of  the  Conservative 
opposition  to  Gladstone's  whole  i>oli(7  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  is  hardly  needed.  A  veil  has  been 
thrown  over  the  one  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the 
other;  but  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness  as  Lord 
Stanmore  is  sufficient  to  show  what  a  terrible  mistake 
was  committed  by  that  group  of  statesmen  who  were  at 
one  time  extolled  as  the  ne  jdua  ultra  of  all  that  was 
excellent  in  both  Liberalism  and  Conservatism — scholars 
and  gentlemen  who  coidd  not  be  expected  to  mingle  with 
the  common  herd,  or  look  at  public  questions  from  the 
vulgar  point  of  view,  finding  a  much  more  congenial 
employment  in  the  contemplation  of  themselves. 

They  have,  however,  enriched  our  political  history 
with  another  proof  that,  while  government  by  party 
exists,  it  must  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the  rules 
of  the  game;  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
individuals  or  sections  to  supersede  or  disregard  them  is 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  recoil  upon  its  authors.  The 
party  system  presupposes  the  existence  of  two  bodies  of 
men  inspired  by  different  views  of  the  true  ends  of 
government,  and  by  different  estimates  of  the  value  of 
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existing  institutions  and  their  effect  upon  the  national 
character.  In  each  party  there  will  be  numerous  grada- 
tions, till  perhaps  the  one  nearly  melts  into  the  other ; 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  principle.  The  fact  that 
the  Thames  runs  into  the  sea  does  not  affect  the  differ- 
ence between  salt  water  and  fresh. 

Gladstone  spoke  to  the  point  when  he  delivered  up 
the  seals  to  her  Majesty  on  February  28, 1855.  He  then 
declared  that,  '  until  the  old  organisation  in  two  political 
parties  was  restored,  the  Queen  would  pass  through  a 
period  of  weakness  and  instability  as  regards  the  Execu- 
tive.' Her  Majesty  observed  that  the  prospect  was  not 
an  agreeable  one.  But  Gladstone  pointed  out  to  her  that 
the  Crown  '  had  for  a  long  time  been  gaining,  and  not 
losing  stability  from  year  to  year' ;  and  he  added : 

'  I  could  see  but  one  danger  to  the  throne,  and  that  was  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  House  of  Commons.  No  other  body 
in  the  country  was  strong  enough  to  encroach.  This  was  the 
consideration  which  had  led  my  resigning  colleagues,  with 
myself,  to  abandon  ofQce  that  we  might  make  our  stand  against 
what  we  thought  a  formidable  invasion.'    (*  Life,'  i,  541.) 

If  this  was  the  real  or  the  principal  reason  why  the 
Peelites  seceded  from  Palmerston  in  1855,  rather  than 
recognise  the  authority  of  a  committee  not  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  they  deserve  nothing  but  praise  for  it.  The 
argument  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Morley's  'Life'  (i,  538). 
In  the  same  interview  with  the  Queen,  Gladstone's 
observations  on  the  party  system,  already  referred  to,  are 
of  the  highest  value.  Tet  it  is  one  of  the  many  strange 
reflections  forced  upon  us  by  this  eventful  history  that, 
while  both  Gladstone  and  Graham  were  speaking  and 
writing  in  favour  of  the  two-party  system  as  an  essential 
organ  of  parliamentary  government,  they  were  for  some 
years  doing  all  they  could  to  prevent  its  restoration. 
With  the  formation  of  Palmerston's  second  Cabinet  we 
take  leave  of  the  Peelites,  as  they  took  leave  of  themselves. 
Probably  there  is  hardly  an  instance  on  record  of  a  group 
of  equally  able  men  committing  such  grievous  errors  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  or  making  such  a  total  shipwreck 
of  their  own  principles. 
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Art.  II.— OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Oxford  :  University  Press,  1906. 

2.  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  By  Austin  Dobson.  London : 
Walter  Scott. 

3.  The  WorJcs  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  J.  W.  M. 
Gibbs.    New  edition.    Five  vols.    London  :  Bell,  1892. 

The  publication  by  the  Clarendon  Press  last  year  of  an 
illustrated  edition  of  its  '  Goldsmith's  Poems,'  so  revised 
and  enlarged  as  to  be  practically  a  new  book,  seems  to 
make  it  legitimate  to  discuss  once  more  a  subject  almost 
too  familiar.  Secure  as  Goldsmith's  place  is  by  the 
general  verdict,  and  final  as  the  world's  verdicts  are  for 
most  of  us,  even  when  we  find  its  reasons  for  them 
inadequate,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  disparaging 
criticisms.  Matthew  Arnold  has  spoken  slightingly  of 
his  poetry ;  and  the  brilliant  author  of  '  lonica,'  in  one  of 
his  letters,  uses  a  phrase  which  at  least  argues  a  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  his  prose  writing^s — 'as 
remote  as  Goldsmith.'  One  is  therefore  not  a  little 
comforted  to  see  an  edition  of  the  poems  which  takes 
the  poet  seriously ;  and  the  comfort  is  derived  not  only 
from  the  erudition  of  the  editor  but  from  the  conviction 
with  which  he  honours  the  *  bills '  that  Goldsmith  '  drew 
on  posterity.'  We  are  sure  that  he  will  not  bate  more 
than  a  sixpence  (perhaps  as  much  as  that  for  '  Edwin  and 
Angelina '  I)  of  the  '  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  praise ' 
the  author  demanded. 

Mr  Dobson's  erudition  is  not  a  mere  luxury;  it  is 
necessary  to  our  full  enjoyment.  All  great  writers  are 
best  interpreted  from  themselves ;  and  this  commonplace 
of  criticism  is  well  worth  recalling  in  the  case  of  Gold* 
smith.  The  unique  literary  phenomena  in  the  life  of 
Goldsmith  have  been  universally  recognised.  It  is  hardly 
a  metaphor  to  say  that  he  drifted  into  the  one  calling 
that  suited  him ;  the  current  of  destiny  carried  him  thither 
in  spite  of  himself ;  he  would  have  preferred  apparently 
almost  anything  else.  Once  there,  however,  everything 
he  wrote  was  stamped  with  the  mental  qualities  and 
opinions  soon  to  be  known  for  his.  and  associ^t^^  with 
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his  name  from  his  day  to  our  own.  It  is  rare  to  find 
anything  so  homogeneous  as  *  this  plant  which  flowered 
late ' ;  and  the  exposition  of  such  a  personality  as  that 
which  he  has  depicted  in  his '  life '  forces  upon  Mr  Dobson 
that  liberal  annotation  for  which  we  are  so  grateful. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Poems,  of  'The  Vicar/  of  *The 
Citizen  of  the  World,'  of  the  Letters  and  Essays,  even  of 
the  Comedies,  repeats  itself  again  and  again ;  and  not  the 
sentiment  only,  but  favourite  phrases  and  illustrations 
perpetually  recur. 

Desultory  as  Goldsmith's  early  life  had  been,  there 
must  have  been  acquisitions  through  the  processes  both 
of  thinking  and  reading.  Mr  Dobson's  first  note  to  '  The 
Traveller '  reminds  us  that  a  part  of  it  was  written  to  his 
brother  from  Switzerland  (so  much  is  admitted  in  the 
Dedication) ;  and  that  must  have  been  between  February 
1755  and  February  1756,  full  eight  years  before  it  was 
published,  and  when  the  writing  for  bread  had  not  begun. 
Another  useful  reminder  is  the  note  to  the  translation 
from  Macrobius.  If  Johnson's  quoting  Macrobius  as  a 
freshman  was  a  proof  of  '  extensive  reading  that  electri- 
fied the  company,'  Gk)ldsmith's  'citing  him  in  his  first 
book  must  have  the  same  praise  accorded  to  it.'  Indeed, 
the  freedom  with  which  Goldsmith  uses  classical  material 
suggests  much  less  ignorance  than  he  is  commonly 
credited  with,  though  there  is  a  touch  of  Mr  Ephraim 
Jenkinson  in  the  way  he  introduces  unfamiliar  authors 
and  commentators  which  it  is  perhaps  more  kind  to  call 
a  poet's  love  for  proper  names.  It  suggests  too  that  the 
stupidity  of  his  youth  is  exaggerated.  Mr  Hughes  of 
Edgeworthstown,  was  perhaps  entitled  to  his  more 
favourable  opinion ;  and  some  recollection  of  the  authors 
read  with  him  (Horace  and  Ovid,  Livy  and  Tacitus,  are 
spoken  of  as  favourites  in  one  account)  must  have 
remained  with  Goldsmith ;  indeed,  he  said  himself  he 
could  turn  an  Ode  of  Horace  better  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  at  college.  Nor  are  we  likely  to  forget 
in  this  connexion  that '  the  man  in  black,'  when  he  was 
in  the  debtors'  prison,  'read  Tacitus  often  for  want  of 
more  books  and  company,'  like  Stevenson's  Robert 
Herrick  in  the  '  Ebb-tide.'  His  Greek  too  comes  to  more 
than  one  would  expect.  Of  course  one  must  not  make 
him  re^onaible   for  Mr  Jenkinsons  Greek  on  the  one 
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hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  hold  that  his  own  justified  him 
in  lecturing  Gray  on  Pindar ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  find  him  mentioning,  in  his  review  of  Langhome, 
Euripides'  elegiacs  in  the  *  Andromache  * — a  piece  of  know- 
ledge not  recondite  indeed,  but  not  at  all  common  even 
among  his  better-educated  contemporaries. 

These  things  are  worth  referring  to  as  showing  that 
large  contributions  to  a  literary  equipment  must  have 
been  made  during  those  seemingly  idle  years;  and  Mr 
Dobson's  notes  illustrating  the  two  famous  poems  from 
every  one  of  Goldsmith's  prose  works,  even  to  the 
'Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning'  and  the  *  Animated 
Nature,'  imply  that  he  began  writing  with  a  stock  of 
ideas  on  literary,  moral,  and  political  questions  which  he 
was  determined  to  din  into  the  public  ear,  if  it  gave  him 
a  hearing  at  all.  The  use  he  made  of  others  is  also  fully 
illustrated ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  he  never  touched  those  others  without 
adorning  them.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  native 
gift,  which  we  can  only  call  the  '  blind  benefit  of  fate ' — 
the  vivid  and  versatile  pen  of  Johnson's  epitaph. 

To  return  to  Mr  Dobson's  notes.  Besides  those  on 
parallel  passages,  so  necessary  to  Goldsmith,  there  are 
others  not  less  informing  and  more  vivacious.  We  have 
only  space  to  refer  to  three — that  on  Mrs  Lennox,  author 
of  *  The  Sister '  (for  which  Goldsmith  wrote  an  epilogue), 
and  her  relation  to  the  literary  magnates  of  the  time ; 
that  on  '  Cinna '  and  '  Panurge '  in  the  '  Haunch  of  Veni- 
son ' ;  and  that  on  the  *  Terror  of  Quacks '  in  '  Retalia- 
tion,' the  man  who  'ferreted  out  the  vermin  Lauder.' 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  learn  that 
'Lauder  on  Milton'  is  one  of  the  books  bound  for  the 
trunk-makers  in  Hogarth*s  '  Beer  Street'  (1751). 

Of  the  appendices,  three  are  specially  welcome.  An 
appendix  is  usually  meant  to  satisfy  the  head,  but  one  on 
Goldsmith's  portraits  should  do  something  for  the  heart 
also.  Certainly  this  one  does,  though  it  does  not  forget 
the  head  either.  Mr  Dobson  contends,  in  opposition  to 
the  'loyal  but  despotic'  Mr  Forster,  that  Bunbury's 
likeness  is  not  a  caricature,  for  the  '  Jessamy  Bride'* 

*  There  is  a  touching  mention  by  Hazlltt  of  this  lady  in  her  beautiful 
old  age  which  must  thrill  all  mrho  care  for  her  poet4over :  *  I  could  almost 
fancy  the  shade  of  Goldsmith  in  the  room  looking  round  with  complacency/ 
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testified  to  its  fidelity.  '  It  delineates  Goldsmith  as  his 
contemporaries  saw  him,  with  hulbous  forehead,  indecisive 
chin,  and  long  protruding  upper  lip ;  awkward,  insignifi- 
cant, ill  at  ease,  restlessly  burning  to  get  in  and  shine/ 
It  enables  us  moreover  to  understand  how  people  who 
knew  nothing  of  his  better  and  more  lovable  qualities 
could  speak  of  him  as  *  an  inspired  idiot.'  Sir  Joshua's 
portrait  reveals  to  us  the  author  of '  The  Deserted  Village  * 
as  the  painter  conceived  him  to  be  at  his  best,  serious, 
dignified,  introspective,  with  his  physical  defects  partly 
extenuated  by  art,  partly  overmastered  by  his  intellectual 
power.  We  may  be  grateful  for  both,  for  Bunbury's 
sketch  and  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  are  alike  indispensable 
to  the  true  comprehension  of  Goldsmith's  curiously  dual 
personality.  '  The  face,  you  know,  is  ugly  enough,'  was 
the  poet's  comment  on  yet  another  i>ortrait.  We  cannot 
dissent,  but  it  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  that  *  dual  personality.'  In  the  affections  of  some, 
Goldsmith  has  but  one  rival  in  his  own  century.  By  the 
side  of  the  ugly  awkward  citizen  of  the  world, '  mussao 
contingens  cuncta  lepore,'  they  would  set  the  episcopal 
philosopher  whose  manners  '  belonged  to  angels  and  not 
to  men';  and  to  say  which  they  would  sooner  have 
known  would  be  no  easy  decision. 

Another  of  the  appendices  is  on  the  epithet  'senti- 
mental,' where  the  fashionable  use  of  the  word  as  a 
synonym  for  'everything  that  is  clever  and  agreeable' 
is  discussed  and  illustrated.  Mr  Dobson  says  that  by 
1749  the  polite  had  overworked  the  word.  Tet  six 
years  after  Goldsmith's  death,  in  spite  of  his  disparage- 
ment and  Garrick's,  the  word  still  bore  its  eidogistic 
meaning.  The  phrase  an  '  elegant  and  sentimental  poet 
of  our  own  day '  is  used  by  an  Anglo-Indian  writer  of 
travels  published  by  Dodsley  in  1780. 

A  third  appendix  gives  specimens  of  Goldsmith's 
literary  criticism,  extracted  from  one  of  his  histories 
and  from  a  poetical  anthology  he  put  together.  One 
does  not  see  Goldsmith  here  at  his  best  as  a  critic; 
but  his  judgments  and  his  prejudices  are  both  highly 
characteristic,  notably  his  dislike  of  Thomson  and  Gray 
and  his  admiration  for  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Johnson.  The 
school  of  Pope,  we  are  told,  who  tried  to  improve  on  him, 
*  instead  of  ornament  have  only  caught  finery ' ;  but,  if 
Vol  207.— iVb.  413.  z 
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GU)Idsmith  was  in  the  school,  as  some  maintain,  he  was 
not  of  it,  or  we  should  not  have  had  this  sentence: 
*  Almost  all  things  written  from  the  heart  have  some 
merit.'  To  this  recommendation  of  Savage,  which  is  also 
the  recommendation  of  Goldsmith,  we  may  add,  as 
evidence  of  his  impatience  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
character  of  certain  'fashionable  dunces*  still  with  lis: 
'By  following  the  transient  topic  or  humour  of  the 
day,  they  supply  talkative  ignorance  with  materials  for 
conversation.' 

Mr  Dobson's  remark  in  his  Introduction  that  the 
'Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe' 
remains  to  the  critic  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Gold- 
smith's works,  is  one  to  which  all  who  have  studied 
this  small  book  with  its  ambitious  title  will  assent.  But 
it  is  so  little  known  at  the  present  day  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  it  in  detail.  Few  woidd  suspect  from 
the  title  how  visible  is  the  individuality  of  Goldsmith  in 
so  unpromising  a  field.  The  defects  of  knowledge  are 
obvious  enough.  The  judgment  on  Dante  is  too  grotesque 
to  quote ;  and  the  '  Etrurian  philosophy  which  prevailed 
in  the  first  ages  of  Rome '  must  have  been  of  the  same 
sort  as  the '  philosophical  instrument-maker's ' ;  only  we  do 
know  what  the  instrument-maker  meant  to  say,  while 
Goldsmith's  meaning  is  hopelessly  beyond  us.  But  we 
do  not  read  Goldsmith  for  information,  though  what 
follows  is  informing  in  the  best  sense. 

'  It  was  the  poet  who  harmonised  the  ungrateful  accents  of 
his  native  dialect,  who  lifted  it  above  common  conversation, 
and  shaped  its  rude  combinations  into  order.  From  him  the 
orator  formed  a  style ;  and,  though  poetry  first  rose  out  of 
prose,  in  turn  it  gave  birth  to  every  prosaic  excellence. 
Musical  period,  concise  expression,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment 
were  all  excellencies  derived  from  the  poet;  in  short,  he 
not  only  preceded  but  formed  the  orator,  pliilosopher,  and 
historian.' 

Grattan's  bright  paradox,  if  more  telling,  is  not  so  gravely 
convincing :  '  Beauty  is  the  best  thing  going :  to  beauty 
we  owe  poetry,  to  poetry  civilisation,  to  civilisation  every 
art  and  every  science.' 

The  autobiographical    suggestion    is    not    the    least 
entertaining  part  of  the  book ;    this,  for  instance :    '  I 
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would  compare  the  man  whose  youth  has  been  passed  m 
the  tranquillity  of  dispassionate  prudence  to  liquors  which 
never  ferment  and  consequently  continue  always  muddy/ 
Goldsmith's  own  limpid  clearness  must,  it  seems,  be 
ascribed  to  his  happy  freedom  from  any  temptation  to 
dispassionate  prudence.  Again,  *  The  author  who  draws 
a  quill  to  take  a  purse '  excites  his  generous  indignation, 
and  *the  phlegmatic  wooers  of  the  venal  muse'  his 
contempt;  they  are  like  the  Russian  *who  courts  his 
mistress  by  falling  asleep  in  her  lap.'  Yet  nothing  but 
the  hope  of  a  minute  purse  attracted  Goldsmith  to  a 
literary  career ;  and,  where  there  is  no  congenial  writing 
for  bread,  but  only  a  task  set  to  talent  doing  what  it 
can,  Groldsmith  nods  like  the  rest  of  the  phlegmatic 
wooers  till  his  genius  insists  on  a  hearing. 

The  conscious  humorist,  however,  is  allowed  a  good 
deal  of  scope  in  this  serious  enquiry.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  disguise  the  awkward  situation  that  Hhe  man  who 
writes  against  the  critics  is  obliged  to  add  himself  to 
their  number';  but,  the  confession  made,  this  calling, 
like  that  of  the  author,  is  always  a  stimidus  to  Gold- 
smith's gaiety,  never  spoiled  by  the  sensitive  vanity  of 
which  we  hear  so  much.  Here  at  least  he  did  '  get  in  and 
shine.'  One  or  two  bits  of  his  happy  malice  deserve 
quoting.  *  If  criticism  could  have  improved  the  taste  of 
a  people,  the  Germans  would  have  been  the  most  polite 
nation  alive.'  The  application  of  natural  history  to 
*  reviewers '  anything  but  *  indolent '  is  a  more  elaborate 
sarcasm. 

'  Coming  down  at  stated  intervals  to  rummage  the  bookseller's 
compter  for  materials, . .  •  they  remind  me  of  an  animal  called 
by  naturalists  the  Soldier.  This  little  creature  is  passionately 
fond  of  a  shell,  but  not  being  supplied  with  one  by  nature 
has  recourse  to  the  deserted  shell  of  some  other.  These  harm- 
less reptiles  come  down  once  a  year  from  the  mountains,  rank 
and  file,  cover  the  whole  shore,  and  ply  busily  about,  each  in 
request  of  a  shell  to  please  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing 
than  their  industry  upon  this  occasion.  One  shell  is  too  big, 
another  too  little ;  they  enter  and  keep  possession  sometimes 
for  a  good  while,  until  one  is,  at  last,  found  entirely  to  please. 
When  all  are  thus  properly  equipped,  they  march  up  again  to 
the  mountains,  and  live  in  their  new  acquisition  till  under  a 
necessity  of  changing.' 

z  2 
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The  range  of  the  '  Enquiry/  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  limited ; 
and  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  in  it  a  forecast  of  Groldsmith's 
literary  history,  and  some  clever  special  pleading  at  the 
expense  of  sentimental  comedy.  Novelists  from  Miss 
Austen  to  Mr  W.  E.  Norris  have  taught  us  that  'high 
life '  is  as  '  fruitful  in  absurdity '  as  low ;  but  it  is  at  least 
true  that  *  good  breeding  is  the  nice  concealment  of  (some) 
absurdities/  for  the  mere  candour  of  rusticity  never  fails 
to  make  a  humorously  happy  contrast  with  society's 
conventions. 

There  was  another  aversion  of  Groldsmith's  besides 
sentimental  comedy,  and  that  was  blank  verse.  'It 
introduced  a  disgusting  solemnity  of  manner  into  our 
poetry — all  the  didactic  stiffness  of  wisdom.'  Whatever 
ignorance  or  prejudice  lies  behind  this  doctrine — and 
it  should  be  noted  to  his  credit  that  there  was  one  un- 
rhymed  lyric  he  could  appreciate,  viz.  Collins'  '  Ode  to 
Evening' — he  gives  an  excellent  accoimt  of  the  virtue 
of  rhyme.  'Such  a  restriction  upon  the  thought  of  a 
good  poet  often  lifts  and  increases  the  vehemence  of 
every  sentiment;  for  fancy,  like  a  fountain,  plays 
highest  by  diminishing  the  aperture.' 

To  the  phrase  'as  remote  as  Gk>ldsmith/  already 
quoted,  a  singular  comment  is  supplied  by  the  '  Enquiry.' 
The  latest  expounder  of  Wordsworth  has  a  remark 
about  Aristotle  which  shows  that  some  counsels,  fresher 
in  1759  than  in  1906,  are  still  worth  repeating. 

'  Aristotle  could  not  foresee  that  he  was  arming  every  literary 
dunce  in  Europe  for  many  centuries  with  weapons  of  outrage 
and  offence.  .  .  .  That  a  poet  should  be  made  from  other 
poets  without  opening  his  eyes  on  life  and  the  world  is 
inconceivable.' 

Gk>ldsmith's  denunciation  is  quite  as  lively  as  Prof. 
Raleigh's.  '  Such  rules  (he  says)  are  calculated  to  make 
blockheads  talk,  but  all  the  lemmata  of  the  Lyceum  are 
unable  to  give  him  feeling.  •  • .  There  is  not  in  nature  a 
more  imitative  animal  than  a  dunce/  Nor  is  he  content 
vdth  his  own  vivacity.  '  The  wise  (he  says)  would  not, 
like  the  knight  in  Pantagruel,  swallow  a  chimera  for  a 
breakfast,  though  even  cooked  by  Aristotle.' 

If  excuse  is  needed  for  so  much  quotation,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  singularly  inaccurate  description  of  Goldsmith 
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as  *an  inspired  idiot.*  A  modem  critic  who  quotes  it 
seems  to  think  it  justified  by  the  delightful  remark  of 
Gh>ldsmith  to  Johnson  that  he  *  could  always  argue  best 
by  himself.'  Johnson^  however,  did  not  misunderstand 
it,  as  the  context  shows.  Certainly  Johnson's  pei*8onality 
would  have  knocked  the  reasoning  power  out  of  many 
modem  persons  who  think  themselves  quite  competent 
to  argue ;  and  a  much  smaller  personal  emphasis  than 
Johnson's  would  have  sufficed  to  discomfit  such  awkward, 
sensitive  nervousness  as  Goldsmith's.  Inspired  idiots  are 
not  described  as  facile  by  the  most  malignant  prejudice  ; 
and  Goldsmith's  facility  is  a  thing  so  priceless  that  one 
wonders  that  the  word  has  ever  lost  caste.  It  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  capacity  became  conscious 
so  very  late,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  there  from  the 
beginning. 

*  Invita  Minerva '  was  surely  never  so  amiable  before. 
At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  the  familiar  definition  of 
genius,  *  large  general  powers  accidentally  determined  in 
a  i)articular  direction,'  would  suit  Goldsmith  exactly ;  but 
one  has  hardly  said  this  before  one  feels  how  small  a 
part  of  the  truth  it  is.  A  particular  direction  !  Three  or 
four  particular  directions  at  least.  It  is  not  merely  that 
he  can  point  among  the  inalienable  possessions  of  the 
race  to  a  novel,  a  i>oem,  and  a  comedy.  His  so-called 
hack-work  reveals  aptitudes  and  appreciations  which  no 
one  could  have  suspected  in  him.  Inspired  idiots  have 
often  fine  instincts,  but  they  are  not  remarkable  for 
lucidity,  or  (the  words  are  Goldsmith's  own)  *for  think- 
ing with  precision  and  impressing  their  thoughts  with 
rapidity.'  To  fill  the  house  with  light  and  at  the  least 
expense  is,  the  Indian  story  tells  us,  to  establish  a  rare 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  one's  kinsmen  ;  but  for  facility 
of  this  order  more  than  genius  is  needed.  No  idiot, 
whatever  his  inspiration,  has  ever  united  sense  with 
sensibility ;  and  •  The  Vicar '  and  '  The  Deserted  Village ' 
are  not  better  illustrations  of  sensibility  than  the 
Prefaces  and  many  of  the  Essays  are  of  sense. 

The  Prefaces  have  been  universally  commended ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  overpraise  their  matter  or  their  manner. 
*So  there  was  some  Roman  history  known  before 
Mommsen'  was  a  tribute  quite  recently  paid  to  one  of 
them  by  an  eminent  modem  authority ;  and  the  writer 
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of  this  i>aper  heard  a  distinguished  physicist  pay  another 
to  the  *  Survey  of  Experimental  Philosophy.'  •  That  pre* 
face  (he  said)  contained  no  technical  words,  but  was  as 
lucid  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  science  as  could 
be  wished.'  Even  the  unscientific  may  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  this  sentence  would  have  pleased  Darwin. 

*  After  frequently  experiencmg  the  futility  of  system,  man, 
now  grown  more  modest,  would  set  himself  down  not  only  to 
collect  new  observations,  •  •  •  but  in  a  manner  to  torture  nature 
by  experiments.' 

The  least  flattering  name  for  this  sort  of  work  would  be 
inspired  common-sense. 

But  the  art  of  preface-writing  has  many  sides,  and  in 
general  literature  it  makes  its  appeal  with  sensibility 
and  to  it.    Its  instrument  is  the  humour  that  ingratiates, 
that  disarms.    Gbldsmith  the  preface-writer,  like  Otold- 
smith  the  critic  (though  here  with  no  necessity  laid  upon 
him),  propitiates  us  at  once  by  ridiculing  his  art — an  un- 
failing source  of  sympathy  with  readers.    He  knew  quite 
well  that  in    this  art  he  was  unrivalled,  and  wittily 
prepares  us  for  any  disappointment  hereafter.    He  is 
reminded  of  the  rustic  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  who  finds 
the  externals  of  the  show  so  attractive.    When  he  has 
paid  his  sixpence  and  gone  in,  he  finds  that  he  had  the 
best  part  of  the  show  for  nothing  at  the  door.    Could 
effrontery  be  more  engaging?    So  too  in  *  The  Citizen  of 
the  World.'    The  Chinese  philosopher  has  given  him,  he 
admits,  <  a  lift  of  his  Eastern  sublimity ' ;  and  Goldsmith 
has  sometimes  given  him '  a  return  of  his  colloquial  ease. 
If  the  Oriental  character  occasionally  disappears  alto- 
gether, as  it  certainly  does,  who  after  such  candour  would 
churlishly  complain  ?    The  shortest  and  greatest  preface 
in  the  English  language,  that  to  '  The  Vicar,'  gives  us 
sense  and  sensibility  together.    Its  dignity  is  [positively 
thrilling;   but  the  shrewdness  of  the  author's  apology 
for  the  eccentricities  of  his  plot  is  quite  as  remarkable. 
*  The  Vicar '  and  •  The  Deserted  Village '  have  not  been 
failures  in  spite  of  all  the  *  absurdities '  that  have  out- 
raged the  solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world. 

The  Prefaces  are  important  because  they  contain  so 
much  personality  that  the  compilation  is  always  more 
than   a   compilation.     The   sentence  which   closes  the 
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introduction  to  the  Roman  History,  so  imperfectly 
equipped  with  learning,  has  at  least  that  tone  of  *  modest 
and  learned  ignorance '  which  Oibbon  commended.  *  This 
is  a  picture  that  must  affect  us,  however  it  may  be 
disposed ;  these  materials  must  have  their  value  in  the 
hands  of  the  meanest  workman.*  Might  not  these 
phrases  suggest  if  not  cover  all  the  emotion  displayed 
by  a  De  Quincey  over  the  word  *  consul,'  or  even  the 
historic  sensibility  of  ^  Paradise  Regained '  ? 

Gk>ldsmith  makes  no  secret  of  his  belief  in  sense ;  and, 
when  we  are  told  that  ^  true  genius  always  chooses  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  good  sense,'  we  know  that  he  is 
thinking  of  that  sanity  which  even  our  compassion  does 
not  concede  to  idiots,  but  which  has  been  the  differentia 
again  and  again  of  genius  ancient  and  modem.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  among  a  crowd  of  judgments,  some  of 
which  would  have  excited  Matthew  Amold*s  contempt, 
how  every  now  and  then  Goldsmith  almost  speaks  with 
his  voice,  notably  in  such  a  phrase  as  '  the  humiUating 
power  of  bad  verse ' ;  or  where  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  seem  quite  modem  as  compared 
with  Spencer.  ^  Whatever  else  Homer  is  (says  Matthew 
Arnold)  he  is  never  odd.' 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  Gk>ldsmith's  reviews 
is  that  on  Butler's  *  Remains ' ;  and  a  better  reason  for 
admiration  was  never  given,  with  just  satire  enough  to 
be  piquant  (Grerman  erudition  once  more  draws  a  sally 
from  the  unlearned).  *  Were  such  a  number  of  original 
thoughts  in  the  possession  of  a  German  commentator, 
what  folios  might  not  be  the  result  of  his  speculation  ? ' 
With  his  instinct  for  selection,  he  shows  us  the  author 
of  ^  Hudibras '  as  felicitously  witty  in  prose  as  in  verse. 
'This  age  will  serve  to  make  a  very  pretty  farce  for 
the  next,  if  it  have  any  wit  at  all  to  make  use  of 
it.'  It  is  pleasant  too  to  read  the  French  tribute  to 
'  Hudibras '  here  quoted,  '  that  it  has  as  many  thoughts 
as  lines,'  especially  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
Butler's  reputation  which  gave  M.  Taine  a  most  unf  avonr-* 
able  impression  of  English  intelligence. 

Goldsmith's  genius  is  always  emerging  above  his  half ^ 
educated  talent  and  doing  what  it  must;  but  to  him 
*copy'  seemed  the  only  necessity.  Of  inevitableness  in 
the  sBsthetic  sense  he  had  probably  never  heard,  but  of 
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the  other  necessities  of  genius  he  knew  too  much.  The 
inevitable  in  its  two  senses,  if  he  had  only  known  them, 
would  have  been  material  for  a  ludicrously  subtle  preface. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  old  aphorism  is  the  best  way  of 
accounting  for  the  inequalities  in  his  work.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point.  One  of  Goldsmith's  most  trusted  editors, 
Mr  Peter  Cunningham,  hesitates  to  assign  the  '  Essays  on 
the  Belles-lettres'  to  Gk>ldsmith;  and  others,  half-hearted, 
make  a  doubtful  exception  of  the  ^  Essay  on  Taste.'  Yet, 
that  the  following  sentence  from  the  last-named  essay  is 
Gk)ldsmith's  one  surely  cannot  question,  both  because  of 
its  general  view  and  because  the  *  must '  of  genius  is  not 
equally  discernible  in  the  hack-work  of  any  contemporary 
talent.  He  is  speaking  of  the  mind  under  the  dominion 
of  false  taste. 

*  It  must  not  only  be  dazzled  and  aroused,  but  also  cheated, 
hurried,  and  perplexed,  by  the  artifice  of  deception,  business, 
intricacy,  and  intrigue — ^a  kind  of  low  juggle,  whidi  may  be 
termed  the  legerdemain  of  genius.' 

No  author  can  fairly  be  called  'remote '  who  so  exactly 
describes  the  diseases  of  our  own  time ;  and  it  is  certainly 
far  from  difficult  to  think  of  writers  who  have  enjoyed 
a  measure  of  popularity  by  cheating,  hurrying,  and  per- 
plexing their  readers  till  they  have  abandoned  their 
judgment  to  the  legerdemain  of  genius,  if  such  a  g^t 
deserves  that  name  in  any  form.  The  '  Essay  on  Versifica- 
tion '  there  seems  a  general  agreement  to  surrender.  Let 
us  quote  a  sentence  from  it  and  ask,  Is  anybody  but  Gold- 
smith to  be  credited  with  these  words  and  phrases  ? 

*  The  cadence  comprehends  that  poetical  style  which  animates 
every  line,  that  propriety  which  gives  strength  and  expres- 
sion, that  numerosity  which  renders  the  verse  smooth,  fiowing, 
and  harmonious,  that  significancy  which  marks  the  passions 
and  in  many  cases  makes  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense.' 

'  Numerosity '  and  *  significancy '  do  indeed  speak  of  the 
time ;  but  the  compass  of  the  sentence,  its  lucid  speech 
and  brilliant  concentration  are  things  which  even  to-day 
may  reasonably  excite  our  envious  admiration.  One 
always  has  in  these  judgments  the  fear  of  Pope  before 
one's  eyes — ^Pope  and  his  disquieting  line:  *And  every 
coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  style.'    But  in  that  decade  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  such  range  of  expression  was 
exceptional ;  and  we  can  point  to  no  one  besides  Johnson 
who  had  a  prose  style  of  this  distinction. 

Sensibility  has  a  larger  share  in  Goldsmith's  fame  than 
sense ;  and,  without  venturing  to  run  to  earth  anything 
so  elusive  as  genius,  we  may  lay  stress  on  his  account  of 
sensibility  as  the  foundation  of  taste,  and  believe  it  to 
have  made  no  small  part  of  his  gift  of  writing.  Without 
any  theorising  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  what  has 
attracted  most  readers  is  the  sympathetic  observation 
that  everywhere  lightens  discussion.*  The  author  who 
writes  for  bread  cannot  wait  for  the  right  word  or  for 
the  right  subject ;  he  cannot  even  wait  to  secure  adequate 
knowledge.  Is  it  wonderful  that  we  often  have  to  travel 
over  broad  tracts  of  dull  information  or  sterile  discussion 
— with,  we  may  be  sure,  no  greater  resentment  than  the 
author  ?  What  may  well  move  our  wonder  are  his  escapes 
from  these  arid  regions.  By  a  j^er  solium  method  which 
is  none  the  less  natural,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  landed 
by  Gk)ldsmith  in  an  oasis  of  personal  experience,  of 
^  selected  particulars '  (one  uses  by  choice  his  own  phrases), 
of  ^  ideas  mingled  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  the  divine 
gift  we  call  genius.' 

Those  '  natural  portraits  of  which  all  are  judges,  for 
all  have  sat  for  the  picture,'  those  '  possessions  arrogated 
to  himself  by  the  man  of  imagination,  of  which  the 
owners  have  a  blunter  relish,'  are  all  the  chance  gather- 
ings of  a  single  life  of  no  extraordinary,  if  of  varied 
opportunities ;  yet  we  see  from  the  phrases  quoted  that 
Goldsmith  was  conscious  that  he  assimilated  and  repro- 
duced what  he  had  seen  in  no  ordinary  fashion.  Indeed, 
without  his  '  perspective  glass '  (to  use  an  obsolete  word) 
we  might  never,  gratitude  reflects,  have  been  permitted 
even  a  look  at  Beau  Tibbs  or  'The  Strolling  Player.'  Could 
anything  be  more  uninviting  than  this  eighteenth  century 
title — '  Happiness  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  con- 
stitution'? Yet  that  is  the  essay  which  contains  the 
portrait  of  Dick  Wildgoose,  'the  happiest  silly  fellow' 
Goldsmith  ever  knew,  and,  we  may  add,  not  far  short  of 
the  wittiest.    Was  there  ever  a  particular  more  happily 


*  '  I  know  not  how  to  turn  so  trite  a  subject  out  of  the  beaten  road  of 
commonplace  except  by  illustrating  it.*    (*  The  Bee,*  no.  vi.) 
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selected?  One  can  understand  Goldsmith  complaining, 
when  the  Bohemian  days  were  over,  that  he  now  felt 
himself  cut  off  from  some  very  good  company.  He  was 
always  hungering  for  sjrmpathy  and  always  giving  it. 
There  never  was  a  time  when 

'  Love's  finely  pointed  dart 
Fell  blunted  from  his  indurated  heart.' 

This  surely  is  what  his  brother  humorist  meant  by  a 
mind  'seasoned  with  humanity.'  So  seasoned,  the  traveller 
'  gathered  bliss  to  see  his  fellows  blest ' ;  so  seasoned,  the 
Yicar  was  'an  admirer  of  happy  human  faces,  as  some 
men  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  colour  of  a  tulip  or  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly';  so  seasoned  (though  he  did  not 
quite  relish  the  seasoning),  the  Chinese  philosopher,  by  a 

*  sort  of  passion  compounded  of  vanity  and  good  nature,' 
walked  into  the  haberdasher's  snare  and  bought  almost 
everything  in  his  shop ;  so  seasoned,  the  *  man  in  black ' 
railed  at  the  itinerant  match-seller  and  bought  his  whole 
stock,  though  the  moment  before  he  had  assured  his 
Oriental  friend  that  the  one  heroic  action  of  his  life  was 
refusing  a  half-crown  to  an  old  acquaintance  in  need. 

It  is  this  quality  that  makes  '  The  Vicar '  so  unique  a 
fragment  of  the  human  comedy.  The  comedy  runs 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  from  '  St  Gregory 
on  good  works'  to  Lady  Blarney's  'lowest  stuff  in  nature ' ; 
from  the  Principal  of  Louvain's  attack  on  Greek  (so  like 
some  recent  attacks)  to  Olivia's  studies  in  controversial 
theology.  But  in  the  '  human  comedy '  of  this  humorist 
once  more  the  adjective  triumphs  over  the  substantive. 

•  They  are  still  men  (says  Dr  Primrose  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  jail),  and  that  was  a  very  good  title  to  my  affections.' 
It  is  this  sympathy  which  makes  the  story  quite  as  natiural 
as  it  is  impossible.  In  face  of  it,  like  Dr  Primrose,  we 
are  *  tired  of  being  always  wise ' ;  and,  when  some  latter- 
day  Horace  says  to  us  'incredulus  odi' — ^the  generous 
Sir  Walter,  with  his  own  peculiar  notions  of  classical 
quantity,  would  say  •  incredulus  amo '  • — are  we  to  count 
over  the  improbabilities  of  the  narrative  before  we  give 
an  answer?  The  faithful  will  never  stoop  so  low.  The 
suggestion  would  only  wring   from  them  the   answer 


•  « 


Moritor  et  moxiens  *  occurs  at  least  twice  In  Scott* 
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of  Beau  Tibbs  when  he  refused  the  countess*  hundred 
for  his  own  portrait :  *  Hang  it  I  that  would  be  too 
mechanicaL' 

And  is  there  not  something  sadly  mechanical  in 
Macaulay*s  elaborate  contention  that  Goldsmith  had  not 
seen  an  Irish  eviction  in  an  English  village  ?  The  best 
criticism  has  approached  *The  Deserted  Village'  in  a 
very  different  spirit.  Prof.  Masson  has  described  it '  as 
sweetly  hung  in  an  ideal  air ' ;  or,  with  Prof.  Dowden,  we 
may  give  it  a  romantic  geography  and  say,  ^perhaps 
Auburn  bordered  on  Shakespeare's  'Forest  of  Arden.' 
Argument  'does  it  wrong  to  offer  it  the  show  of 
violence ' ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  merely  impalpable  or 
ideal.  To  every  one  bom  or  bred  in  a  village  it  is  the 
freshest  and  most  recoverable  of  real  experiences.  It  is 
charged  with  our  most  deep*seated  associations  of  village 
sights  and  sounds.  The  poet's  dream  had  an  Arcadian 
setting ;  but  no  Arcadia  was  ever  so  full  of 

<  Familiar  matter  of  to-day, 
Of  natural  sorrow,  loss  or  pain, 
That  has  been  and  may  be  again.' 

Wherever  we  may  have  been  since,  'dragging  at  each 
remove  a  lengthening  chain,'  we  pass,  as  we  read,  without 
effort  from  one  recognition  to  another.  No  poetical  place 
has  suffered  fewer  evictions  of  sentiment;  nowhere  in 
literature  is  there  a  larger  concourse  of  contemplative 
settlers  than  in  '  The  Deserted  Village.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  one  accomplished 
critic,*  who  has  said  many  things  in  praise  of  Gk)ldsmith, 
can  maintain  that '  his  poetry  is  not  of  any  great  import- 
ance in  the  procession  of  English  literature;  that  it 
marks  no  progress  in  the  art  of  poetry;  that  it  really 
returned  consciously  to  a  form  of  writing  which  the 
world  had  already  decided  to  condemn.'  If  this  means 
the  heroic  couplet,  the  answer  of  Mr  Courthope  (to  M. 
Taine)  seems  complete. 

'  Is  there  any  real  likeness  between  the  style  of  the  "  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes"  or  "The  Deserted  Village"  and  the  "Essay 
on  Man  "  ?  The  English  classic  tradition  was  continued  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  by  Camp- 

*  Mr  Gosae  in  'Bighteenth  Century  Literature.' 
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bell,  Rogers,  Grabbe,  and  in  an  extended  form  by  Byron 
himself.' 

Without  going  into  the  modem  history  of  the  heroic 
couplet,  we  may  cite  a  startling  expansion  of  it  in  recent 
times.  Not  the  least  welcome  novelty  in  Mr  Myers'  *  Essay 
on  Virgil '  was  to  be  found  in  his  translations,  his  speci- 
mens of  the  heroic  couplet.  Certainly  no  one  who  reads 
the  following  lines  will  lightly  believe  that  measure 
incapable  of  progress  or  fated  to  cripple  individuality. 

*  Thrice  in  high  heaven,  with  dimmed  eyes  wandering  wide. 
She  sought  the  light  and  found  the  light  and  sighed.' 

The  suggestion  of  the  first  line  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
second  could  hardly  belong  to  any  age  but  our  own. 

The  Romantic  movement  was  not  so  exclusive  as  not 
to  affect  the  surviving  classical  tradition.  The  latest 
account  of  that  movement  *  refuses  to  *  regard  Campbell, 
Crabbe,  and  Rogers  as  classicists  in  more  than  a  very 
limited  sense,'  contending  that  they  trace  descent,  not 
from  Pope,  but  from  *Gray  and  Goldsmith — those  who 
led  the  first  line  of  revolt  against  Pope.'  The  mere  fact 
that  in  Goldsmith  the  paragraph  overpowers  the  couplet 
is  something  of  a  new  departure. 

If  the  unimportance  of  Goldsmith  is  due  to  his  writing 
a  didactic  poem,  his  didactics  are  of  a  sufficiently  novel 
sort.  As  Prof.  Dowden  says,  *  He  does  not  begin  with  a 
theory — he  begins  with  a  sigh.'  Are  not  didactics  the 
most  rigid,  the  least  malleable  part  of  the  classic  tradi- 
tion? and  were  they  ever  before  Gt>ldsmith  so  used  as  to 
absorb  readers  in  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  make 
them  comparatively  indifferent  to  his  lesson  ?  Not  that 
he  has  nothing  to  teach ;  for  he  has  written  some  of  the 
best  gnomic  lines  in  the  language,  lines  which  are  still 
worth  listening  to.  Is  there  anywhere  better  put  than 
in  the  line  from  ^  The  Traveller '  on  the  disabling  effect  of 
the  athletic  mania,  the  incapacity  to  'fill  the  languid 
pause  with  finer  joy?'  Even  Matthew  Arnold,  who  is 
very  unfair  to  Goldsmith,  admits  this  much ;  for  he  quotes 
one  of  the  best  lines,  but  immediately  afterwards,  more 
8U0y  two  of  the  worst,  and  insists  that  they  are  typical 
and  representative.    But,  granted  that  these  two  poems, 


•  •  The  Romantic  Revolt,*  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Vaughan. 
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*  The  Deserted  Village '  and  *  The  Traveller/  were  intended 
to  have  a  message,  the  poet  saw  no  reason  for  its  being 
pompously  delivered.  Pomposity  was  one  of  his  objec- 
tions to  sentimental  comedy.  The  best  theories  'are 
but  shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no  worse  if  imagination 
amend  them';  and  imagination,  in  *The  Deserted 
Village/  has  so  amended  them,  has  so  successfully 
transformed  things  absent  into  things  present,  that 
the  most  authoritative  criticism  will  not  persuade  the 
world  to  be  less  than  g^teful  for  this  favourite  retro- 
spect. It  may  be  absurd  to  talk  of  feeling  the 
power  of  i>oetry  in  'The  Deserted  Village'  as  we  feel 
it  in  the  'Agamemnon.'  But  there  is  no  question  of 
comparison.  It  is  the  power  of  poetry  that  makes  us 
weep  and  laugh  with  Gk>ldsmith.  It  was  this  old  appeal 
to  humanity  which  made  Gray  say  of  'The  Traveller' 
'this  man  is  a  poet';  and  to  earn  that  title  from  the 
most  fastidious  of  men  may  justify  us  in  declining  to 
consider  the  exact  worth  of  '  good  poems  of  the  second  or 
even  third  order' — the  most  that  Matthew  Arnold  will 
concede  in  the  way  of  damning  with  faint  praise. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Goldsmith's  prose.  There  is  one 
sure  mark  of  his  prose  style,  its  perceptible  heightening 
when  the  subject  is  one  of  great  natural  dignity  or  grave 
emotion.  One  of  the  suspected  essays  contains  a  rebuke 
to  the  cynicism  which  remains  uninfluenced  by  '  the  plain 
language  of  ancient  faith  and  sincerity,  the  cheerful 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  the  mutual  affection 
of  the  charities.'  This  is  so  like  his  tone  on  similar 
occasions  that  one  can  hardly  doubt  the  author.  He 
would  never  have  been  called  a  religious  man,  though 
'Christian'  does  occur  in  Garrick's  catalogue  of  his 
various  characters — '  scholar,  rake,  Christian,  dupe, 
gamester,  and  poet.'  It  is  also  true,  as  Mr  Dobson  says, 
that  he  did  not  spare  '  enthusiasts/  though  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  commended  the  methods  of  such 
enthusiasts  as  Whitefleld,  who  eschewed  controversy  and 
spoke  to  the  heart.  Indeed  he  was  as  impatient  as  Mark 
Fattison  of  the  current  eighteenth  century  theology — 
'  a  sort  of  Old  Bailey  theology,  where  the  Apostles  were 
tried  once  a  week  for  the  crime  of  forgery  and  acquitted.' 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  in  the  Vicar's  sermon  in  the 
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prison  the  comfort  drawn  from  futurity  offered  to  the 
prisoners  is  the  same  which  another  *  enthusiast^'  not  less 
spiritual  than  Whitefield,  Bunyan's  Mr  Fearing,  dreaded 
to  lose. 

It  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  famous  portrait  in 
*The  Deserted  Village'  of  one  who  might  have  sat  for 
William  Law's  Ouranius,  or  for  the  hest  of  those  who, 
since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  have  heard  and  heeded  the 
promise  ^  Quas  dederis  solas  semper  habebis  opes.'  There 
is,  however,  another  place  in  'The  Vicar,'  besides  the 
sermon  in  the  prison,  where  the  elevation  of  style  by 
subject  is  even  more  significant.  Mrs  Primrose  had 
neither  a  fine  nature  nor  education  to  help  its  defects. 
The  Vicar's  epitaph  can  but  seldom  have  put  her  in  mind 
of  her  end,  and  certainly  did  not  inspire  her  with  a 
passion  for  fame;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  her 
shabby-genteel  scheming  did  not  indicate  *  qualities  that 
would  wear  well.*  But  we  must  not  judge  the  Vicar's 
choice  too  hastily.  The  things  of  the  mind  were  indeed 
nothing  to  her,  but  the  things  of  the  spirit  gave  her  a 
courage  and  a  command  of  expression  in ;  the  hour  of 
calamity  quite  impossible  to  innate  vulgarity.  '  Bead  our 
anguish  into  patience '  is  the  reproof,  as  finely  expressed 
as  it  is  conceived,  which  makes  the  pistols  fall  from  her 
husband's  hands.  The  best  style  has  always  more  than 
words  in  it;  and  the  philosophy  of  the  magnanimous 
Goldsmith,  his  theory  of  human  nature,  teaches  by  ex- 
amples. In  the  fire  of  affliction  he  seems  to  tell  us  a 
common  nature  may  be  more  than  seven  times  refined. 

Perhaps  Johnson's  tribute  to  Goldsmith  in  the  *  lives 
of  the  Poets'  has  not  received  all  the  attention  it 
deserves.  It  is  indeed  written  in  the  manner  of  the 
century,  that  manner  so  entertaining  to  Sydney  Smith 
from  its  passion  for  antithesis;  but  it  always  meant  a 
good  deal  when  Johnson  used  it;  and,  literary  virtue 
being  (even  more  than  moral  virtue)  a  mean,  it  proves  a 
very  exact  description  of  that  citizen  of  the  republic  of 
letters  who  had  first  qualified  for  the  narrower  common- 
wealth by  being  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Two  of  the 
antitheses  stand  out  from  the  rest,  but  aU  can  be  verified. 
Often  without  knowledge  and  always  with  it  he  could  be 
*  exact  without  constraint  and  general  without  confusion.' 
That  can  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  his  Prefaces  and 
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EssaySi  where  he  is  stating  principles  or  summarising 
causes*  Nor  has  the  'minute'  observation  of  his  poems 
ever  been  objected  to  him  as  a  tedious  transcript  or 
catalogue  of  recollections.  The  observer  is  always  the 
selecting  artist. 

But  the  most  fruitful  of  the  five  antitheses  are  these 
two—'  copious  without  exuberance  and  easy  without 
weakness.'  These  are  things  which  there  is  no  mis- 
taking. The  copiousness  of  Goldsmith's  vocabulary  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  the  right  word  to 
express  his  meaning,  even  where  his  verdicts  cannot 
command  our  assent,  are  perhaps  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  passages  already  quoted.  But  one  tribute  of 
his  to  Virg^,  the  artist,  is  so  happy  an  example  that  it  is 
worth  adding.  *  No  oUier  word  could  be  used  here  with- 
out degrading  the  sense  and  defacing  the  image.'  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  hint  in  Gk>ldsmith's  style  of 
that  unwholesome  effusiveness  with  which  some  modem 
oracles  deliver  the  results  of  their  sympathetic  studies. 

The  real  inevitableness  of  Goldsmith  is  the  facihiy  of 
genius,  the  ease  without  weakness.  It  is  here  that  we 
are  closest  to  his  individuality  yet  furthest  from  his 
secret. 

'  He  had  a  natural  turn  for  writing  gracefully,  a  gift  of  effort- 
less observation,  a  delicate  gaiety  of  spirit  insuppressible  by 
beggary  and  wretchedness,  a  subtle  humour,  a  really  exquisite 
spiritual  endowment.  ...  In  1760  he  trudged  into  London 
after  his  continental  vagabondage,  friendless,  penniless,  and 
in  rags  ...  in  1764  he  was  one  of  the  fotmders  of  the  famous 
Literary  Club  •  .  .  and  it  was  the  genius  of  graceful  writing 
that  alone  wrought  the  wonder.*  * 

Ease  without  weakness  wants  more  than  the  common 
pen  of  a  ready  writer  or  the  common  eye  of  a  rapid 
observer.  To  read  as  you  run  the  page  of  human  life,  and 
to  interpret  the  reading  almost  as  you  write  it  down,  is 
rare  indeed.  Effortless  observation  is  a  particularly  com« 
mon  disease  just  now,  but  it  needs  no  gift.  It  may  be 
quite  accurate  reporting,  but  it  seldom  includes  anything 
v^orth  preservation ;  as  often  as  not  the  thing  observed 


*  From  a  MS.  lecture  by  the  late  Pn>f.  Rowley  of  UnlTenlty  Ck>llQge, 
Bristol,  an  unobtmBlTe  stadent  of  m^oommon  learning  and  a  magnanimity 
eTenrax«r. 
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most  carefully  is  the  writer ;  and  in  that  case  the  writing 
is  difficult,  strained  with  conceits  and  egoisms ;  or  else  it 
is  that  easy  writing  which  makes  such  hard  reading.  It 
is  strange  that  true  facUity  is  not  oftener  a  theme  of 
praise.  A  delicate  gaiety  of  spirit  equipped  with  this 
virtue  catches  the  manners  as  they  rise,  and  plays  upon 
them  with  subtle  humour,  with  just  enough  commentary 
to  frame  the  illustrations,  and  just  enough  story  to  amuse 
without  irrelevance,  passing  from  one  to  the  other  with- 
out jerks  or  stiffness,  and  asking  nothing  of  the  reader 
but  the  sympathy  to  which  the  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing 
ear  are  pledged  from  the  start.*  Nothing  is  remote 
except  the  power  to  which  we  surrender  ourselves  so 
naturally,  the  power  of  observing  with  a  quick  eye,  of 
shaping  observations  with  a  pen  hardly  less  mobile.  It 
is  only  Hhe  phUosophic  vagabond'  of  genius  that  can 
saunter  through  life  and  leave  such  results  behind.  The 
English,  according  to  a  French  criticism  quoted  by  Gk>ld* 
smith, '  laugh  as  hunting  after  joy  rather  than  as  having 
actually  caught  it.'  His  own  vivacity  was  of  a  different 
order.  There  at  least  he  gave  of  that  which  cost  him 
nothing ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  those  unsifted  gleanings, 
those  gropings  after  interesting  humanity  which,  in  the 
work  of  feebler  observers,  are  reproduced  without  any 
edge  of  sensibility  to  redeem  them. 

Still,  the  thing  which  is  quite  sui  generis  is  the  re- 
production rather  than  the  observation.  Writing,  like 
thinking  and  speaking,  comes  to  most  of  us  by  practice ; 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  bom  orator,  but  it  is  rare.  Still 
rarer  is  the  combined  gift  of  writing  and  thinking.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  of  Goldsmith  providing  himself  with  an 
amanuensis  in  his  more  prosperous  days,  only  to  find,  at 
the  end  of  a  sterile  hour,  that  he  could  dictate  nothing, 
and  that  he  was  cheaply  rid  of  this  aid  to  reflection  at 
the  price  of  a  guinea.  George  Eliot*s  Mr  Brooke  had  a 
thinking  organ  at  the  end  of  his  pen ;  but,  though  we  are 
accustomed  to  entertain  ourselves  over  Hhe  ideas,  you 
know,'  which  flowed  from  that  source,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Goldsmith's  was  in  the  most  literal  sense  a  creative 


*  'What  could  be  more  relevant  to  the  well-worn  theme  of  **  Artificial 
Misery"  than  the  delicious  "Diary  of  a  Philosopher  for  Saturday"! 
(*  Citizen  of  the  World,'  letter  zdi.) 
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peO)  and  that  it  was  able  to  create  more  than  happy 
trifles.  The  notices  of  Spenser's  ^Fa^ery  Queen'  and 
Butler's  '  Remains,'  and,  in  a  lighter  vein,  that  of  *  Caro- 
lan,  the  Irish  Bard/  are  as  characteristic  as  anything  he 
wrote,  though  aU  three  would  be  called  hack-work. 
Johnson's  confession  of  his  own  defects — that  he  used 
too  big  words  and  too  many  of  them — ^may  be  one  reason 
why  the  generous  Doctor  Major  was  so  keenly  alive  to 
the  powers  of  Doctor  Minor. 

The  true  facility  is  the  favour  conferred  by  all  those 
Graces,  who  are  quite  resolved  that  lucidity  shall  be 
something  more  than  a  utilitarian  virtue,  that  it  shall 
have  no  long  pauses  over  choosing  and  refusing,  but 
that,  armed  with  a  Socratic  instinct,  it  shall  take  the 
nearest  because  the  happiest  way  to  enlighten  us.  If 
this  facility  were  common,  literature  would  be  as  popular 
as  golf,  and  the  word  would  soon  be  rehabilitated.  To 
suffuse  easy  meaning  with  quick  feeling  was  a  gift 
Gk>ldsmith  had  in  as  large  a  measure  as  any  man  that 
ever  lived ;  there  were  no  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  such  seductiveness ;  but  to  call  the  gift  sweetness 
without  light  would  do  a  great  injustice  to  such  flashes 
of  insight  as  not  unfrequently  illuminate  his  more 
serious  efforts.  All  this  *  variety  of  power  and  felicity  of 
performance'  were  duly  appraised  by  Johnson.  ^What 
Goldsmith  has  told,  who  would  wish  to  tell  again  ? ' 

When  one  thinks  of  the  faults  of  character,  the 
defects  of  knowledge  in  the  subject  of  this  eulogy,  all 
frankly  exposed  by  Johnson,  and  all  such  as  might  well 
have  disabled  his  judgment  on  a  man  who,  in  his  strength 
and  weakness,  was  the  very  antipodes  of  himself,  this 
pronouncement  is  truly  wonderfuL  It  shows  more  than 
magnanimity ;  it  reveals  another  quality  besides  his 
victorious  common-sense.  No  mere  common-sense  would 
have  hailed  as  '  a  very  great  man '  one  whose  genius  was 
much  less  obvious  than  the  unpromising  habitation  in 
which  it  was  lodged.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
Goldsmith's  highest  title  to  greatness  rests  to-day  on 
'The  Vicar';  and  that  Johnson,  though  he  is  supposed 
to  have  dragged  it  to  the  light  of  day,  never  spoke  of  it 
enthusiastically.  But  the  claim  Johnson  made  did  not 
rest  on  a  single  book,  '  He  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
which  he  was  doing.'  This  appreciation  is  as  good  an 
yol.  207.— No.  413.  2  A 
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example  of  Johnson  going  below  the  surface  as  is  to  be 
found.    We  may  well  quote  Mr  Dobson's  postscript  to 

*  Retaliation ' : 

'And  I  feel,  as  I  muse  on  his  ponderous  figure, 
Tho'  he's  great  in  this  age,  in  the  next  he'll  grow  bigger.' 

*  Nay,  gentlemen,  Dr  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman 
ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I 
think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected  him.' 

Boswell  must  have  regretted  that  on  that  occasion  he 
laughed  as  carelessly  as  '  honest  Gt)ldsmith  talked ' ;  for 
after  the  dictator's  rebuke  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
repentance  and  a  course  of  Ogden's  sermons. 

Indeed  Goldsmith  was  the  reverse  of  an  ordinary 
man  in  a  thousand  ways.  He  was  not  above  imitation ; 
he  used  everything  and  everybody  that  came  to  his  hand. 
As  Prof.  Rowley  well  said, 

*  Starting  as  an  artisan  and  pl3ring  habitually  at  the  tasks  of 
an  artisan  ...  he  fitfully  and  without  effort  showed  him* 
self  an  artist  and  an  artist  of  the  finest,  the  most  delicate 
touch.  ...  It  is  as  if  a  copyist  who  made  his  living  by 
repeating  the  works  of  the  gi*eat  masters  should  now  and 
then  suddenly  start  forth  as  a  great  master  himself.' 

If  Goldsmith's  illustrious  shade  has  still  any  vanity 
to  be  gratified,  it  would  soothe  him  to  be  told  of  our 
latter-day  Elegant  Extracts,  of  the  exquisite  sympathy 
of  a  modem  Aristarch  over  his  poetry,  of  the  luminous 
and  erudite  eulogy  of  a  distinguished  poet  on  his  prose.* 
The  memory  of  Boswell's  laugh  and  Lord  Camden's  cold 
shoulder,  even  for  that  morbidly  sensitive  nature,  would 
scarcely  survive  these  tributes. 

Sidney  T.  Ibwin. 


*  *  The  English  Poets/  ed.  T.  H.  Ward ;  '  English  Prose  Selections/  ed. 
ILCraik. 
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Art.  in.— THE  RELIGIONS  OP  THE  PAR  EAST. 

I.  China. 

!•  The  Religious  Systems  of  China.  By  J.  J.  M.  De  Groot. 
Vols  i-nr.  Leyden:  Brill,  1892-1901.  (In  course  of 
publication.) 

2.  Sectarianism  and  Religious  Persecution  in  China.  By 
the  same.    Two  vols.    Amsterdam  :  Joh.  Miiller,  1903. 

3.  Chinese  Buddhism.  By  J.  Edkins.  London:  Kegan 
Paul,  1893. 

4.  Religion  in  China.  By  the  same.  London :  Kegan 
Paul,  1893. 

5.  Confucianism  and  Taxyuism.  By  Sir  B.  K.  Douglas. 
London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1000. 

6.  Religions  of  Ancient  China.  By  Professor  H.  A.  Oiles. 
London :  Constable,  1905. 

7.  China  and  Religion.  By  E.  H.  Parker.  London: 
Murray,  1905. 

In  Christian  and  Mohammedan  countries  religions  are 
regarded  as  mutually  exclusive.  The  rule  is  perhaps  not 
absolute.  One  may  belong  to  the  Established  Church  in 
England,  but  become  a  Presbyterian  on  crossing  the 
Scottish  border ;  and  the  practice  of  going  to  cliurch  in 
the  morning  and  chapel  in  the  evening  is  not  unknown, 
though  much  disliked,  by  the  clergy.  But  these  are 
exceptions.  Christianity  and  Islam  are  both  derived 
from  Judaism,  and  both  retain  the  idea  of  the  '  jealous 
Gt>d,*  who  makes  religion  a  matter  of  personal  honour. 
To  abandon  a  religion  is  not  merely  to  stray  from  the 
truth ;  it  is  disobedience  and  disloyalty ;  and  the  deity 
may  be  justly  incensed  because  the  respect  due  to  him  is 
given  to  another. 

But  in  the  Far  East  this  is  almost  unknown.  Even  in 
Hinduism  the  sects  are  more  varied  and  the  diifferences 
less  rigid  than  in  Europe  ;  and  this  easy-going  tolerance 
is  more  marked  in  Buddhism,  the  form  of  Indian  religion 
which  has  spread  to  the  Far  East.  The  Buddha  is  above 
jealousy  and  demands  no  allegiance.  He  is  not  a  creator 
governing  his  rebellious  creatures,  but  a  physician  who 
diagnoses  the  disease  of  humanity  and  prescribes  the 

2  A  2     ' 
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cure.  For  those  who  will  not  follow  his  regime  there  is 
no  punishment  other  than  the  disease  itself.  Buddhism 
does  not  even  object  to  the  worship  of  local  deities,  on  a 
proper  level  of  inferiority.  This  obviously  happens  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  also  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam, 
though  it  attracts  less  attention  there  because  Buddhism 
is  clearly  the  chief  religion,  and  Europeans  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  only  one. 

In  China  we  reach  a  further  development  of  toleration 
or  laxity.  Popular  language  reciognises  three  religions 
(aan  cMao)— Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  really  true  that  a  man  may  belong  to 
all  three.  Mandarins  may  be  called  upon  in  the  course 
of  their  official  duties  not  only  to  sacrifice  to  Confucius 
and  the  tutelary  deities  of  their  town,  but  also  to  take 
part  in  ceremonies  performed  in  honour  of  Taoist  or 
Buddhist  spirits,  if  it  is  considered  advisable  to  propitiate 
them  in  the  public  interests.  The  mental  attitude  of  the 
modem  Chinese  resembles  that  of  the  Romans  under  the 
early  Empire,  when  an  educated  man  might  conform  to 
the  usages  of  popular  and  official  paganism,  including  the 
worship  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  follow  in 
his  private  life  some  system  of  philosophy,  the  Stoic  or 
the  Epicurean,  which  was  practically  a  religion.  To  this 
might  be  added  some  more  mystical  and  emotional 
worship,  such  as  the  cult  of  Mithra.  Of  course,  no 
earnest  and  logical  mind  can  believe  three  inconsistent 
systems  either  in  Rome  or  China ;  but  easy-going,  super- 
stitious, and  muddled  minds  manage  to  give  them  in 
turn  partial  and  temporary  attention.  In  China  most 
mandarins  profess  Confucianism  ;  it  is  the  proper  thing 
for  public  servants  to  belong  to  the  Ju  ChiOf  or  family  of 
scholars,  and  to  despise  popular  superstitions.  But  in  the 
course  of  their  lives  most  officials  resort  to  Taoist  temples 
to  obtain  luck ;  and  many  have  recourse,  to  Buddhism  for 
their  private  devotions,  particularly  when  they  become 
elderly  and  begin  to  think  of  the  next  world.  Most  of 
them  are  buried  with  Buddhist  or  Taoist  rites. 

Guilds,  clubs,  and  various  societies  for  moral  and 
benevolent  objects  are  a  striking  feature  of  Chinese 
social  life;  and  the  Chinese  mind  tends  to  regard  a 
religion  as  an  association  of  a  similar  kind.  You  can 
belong  to  two  or  more  religions,  just  as  you  may  be 
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a  member  of  a  charitable  society  for  feeding  the  poor 
without  being  thereby  prevented  from  joining  another 
for  burying  the  impecunious  dead.  This  amicable  co- 
existence is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  province  of 
Confucianism  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  Buddhism 
and  Taoism.  The  two  latter  also  have  somewhat  differ- 
ent spheres,  and,  so  far  as  they  cover  the  same  ground, 
are  not  antagonistic,  for  Taoism  has  adopted  many 
Buddhist  ideas.  But  Buddhism,  however  corrupt,  never 
entirely  abandons  the  ideal  of  the  monastic  and  devo- 
tional life,  whereas  Taoism  panders  to  every-day  super- 
stition by  offering  miraculous  methods  for  supplying 
ordinary  human  needs.  The  three  religions  may  be 
formulated,  and  even  in  China  have  been  formulated,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  accentuate  their  divergences ;  yet  the 
popular  mind  tends  to  harmonise  them,  not  by  theological 
argument,  but  by  such  simple  processes  as  dedicating 
buildings,  called  the  Hall  of  the  Three  Religions  (San 
Chiao  T^ang\  in  which  the  images  of  Confucius,  Buddha, 
and  Lao-tse  are  found  side  by  side,  or  the  Temple  of  all 
the  Gods  {Ch^uan  Shin  MicLo)^  in  which  a  great  number  of 
deities  are  impartially  venerated. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  dwell  on  this  inclination  to 
religious  harmony  and  compromise  without  mentioning 
the  views  of  Prof.  De  Groot,  who,  in  his  work  on  *  Sec- 
tarianism and  Religious  Persecution  in  China,*  maintains 
that  the  Chinese  Government  is  not  liberally  minded ;  and 
that  we  are  nearer  the  truth  if  we  admit  it  to  be  '  the 
most  intolerant,  the  most  persecuting  of  all  earthly 
Governments.'  He  further  maintains  that  this  persecu- 
tion affects  not  only  Christianity  and  strange  sects,  but 
Buddhism  and  Taoism.  Space  does  not  permit  an  ex- 
amination of  his  arguments,  which  are  largely  historical ; 
but,  without  questioning  their  correctness,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  dealing  with  so  broad  and  elastic  a 
subject  as  Chinese  religion,  facts  may  be  adduced  which 
prove  any  view  if  facts  pointing  the  other  way  are 
ignored.  To  Prof.  De  Groot's  argument  from  persecutions 
and  legislation  against  sectarianism,  convents,  and  the 
religious  life,  one  may  reply  that  the  Chinese  have  often 
been  described  as  a  nation  of  Buddhists.  This  view  may 
be  incorrect,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  mistake  is  possible, 
and  that  China  is  f  uU  of  Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries, 
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seems  to  show  that  the  Government  cannot  be  perse* 
cuting  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  and  Mr  Parker 
is  nearer  the  mark  when  he  says  that  it  is  '  very  much  to 
China's  credit  that  at  no  period  of  her  history  have  the 
ruling  powers  ever  refused  hospitality  and  consideration 
to  any  religion  recommended  to  them  as  such.' 

Yet  the  facts  cited  by  De  Groot  are  true  and  im- 
portant. The  harmony  of  the  three  religions  is  not 
absolute;  and  the  Government  arrogates  to  itself  the 
right  to  keep  them  all  in  order.  For  the  last  fifteen 
hundred  years  mandarins  have  had  a  chronic  objection 
not  so  much  to  particular  doctrines  as  to  religious  as- 
sociations; and,  whenever  the  Court  has  not  favoured 
Buddhism  or  Taoism,  this  objection  has  found  expression 
in  restrictive  measures.  The  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  (a.d. 
1662-1723)  made  a  decree,  known  as  the  Sacred  Edict,  in 
which,  among  other  moral  precepts,  men  were  warned  to 
avoid  strange  doctrines,  explained  in  the  Commentary  as 
Buddhism  ajid  Taoism;  and  this  ordinance  is  still  read 
publicly  twice  a  noionth.  It  might  be  supi>osed  that  this 
would  suppress  the  religions  censured;  but  K^ang  Hsi's 
grandson,  the  Emperor  Ch4en  Lung,  converted  one  of  his 
grandfather's  palaces  into  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Though 
the  extravagances  of  Taoism  may  be  condemned,  it  is 
almost  as  much  the  State  religion  as  Confucianism ;  and 
the  State  gods  who  form  part  of  its  pantheon,  such  as 
the  gods  of  War  and  of  Literature  and  the  patrons  of 
towns,  are  worshipped  officially  on  certain  days. 

Politicians  and  managers  of  men  are,  as  a  rule,  little 
disposed  towards  religion  and  ecclesiasticism  and  more 
inclined  to  be  sceptics  and  cynics.  But  in  many  countries 
powerful  Governments  are  involuntarily  associated  with 
powerful  Churches,  and  exist  only  on  condition  of  keeping 
the  peace.  Confucianism,  which  may  be  correctly  called 
the  State  religion  of  China,  is  an  ethical  and  political 
system  without  a  trace  of  ecclesiasticism  and  not  much 
of  doctrine  or  theology.  It  merely  accords  a  courteous 
recognition  to  certain  religious  observances.  Thus  the 
view  of  religion  natural  to  the  political  temperament  is 
admitted  to  be  the  proper  view ;  and  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  Chinese  officials  should  try  to  keep  all  sects  in  order. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  Confucianism  is  not  likely  to 
be  Roiil-satisfying  even  in  a  nation  of  bureaucrats,  and 
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that  popular  cravings  for  the  supernatural  will  demand 
and  invent  continual  supplements.  The  (Government  is 
determined  to  stop  sedition  and  desires  to  curb  gross 
superstition  cmd  anti-social  practices  such  as  monasticism. 
It  has  frequently  handled  Christian  societies  roughly 
because  they  seemed  a  political  danger.  But  its  charit- 
able, philosophic,  and  rather  patronising  temper  disposes 
it  to  let  its  subjects  deal  with  the  unknown  as  each  thinks 
best,  to  admit  that  all  religions  have  their  good  points 
and  are  different  expressions  of  the  same  principles. 
This  tendency  has  been  strong  in  both  China  and  Japan 
in  most  ages.  It  reveals  itself  both  in  syncretism  and  in 
a  readiness  to  change  religion. 

Is  China  a  religious  country?  The  multitude  of 
temples  and  monasteries  suggests  an  afi&rmative  answer, 
though  most  temples  are  neglected  and  deserted  except 
on  feast  days.  It  is  clear  that  religion  is  not  a  power  as 
in  Mohammedan  countries  or  in  India ;  it  is  equaUy  clear 
that  the  Government  has  deliberately  and  successfully 
set  its  face  against  the  acquisition  of  political  influence 
by  any  priesthood.  The  only  Church  which  can  show  a 
regular  hierarchy  is  the  Lamaist  Buddhism  of  northern 
China,  which  is  far  from  having  the  authority  that  it 
has  acquired  in  Tibet.  The  State  has  established  the 
principle  that  the  business  of  religion  is  to  attend  to  the 
personal  wants  of  worshippers,  and  that  priests  have  no 
more  to  do  with  politics  Uian  doctors. 

Yet  Chinese  religion  is  so  vast  that  no  adequate 
treatment  has  yet  been  accorded  it  in  one  book.  Any 
systematic  compendium  runs  the  risk  of  introducing 
order  where  there  really  is  none ;  and  a  statement  of 
the  existing  beliefs  and  practices  in  all  their  inconsistent 
multiplicity  seems  to  exceed  the  limits  proper  to  one 
treatise.  Something  of  the  kind,  however,  is  attempted 
in  Prof.  De  Groot's  'Religious  Systems  of  China,'  of 
which  four  stout  volumes  have  already  appeared,  being 
little  more  than  an  introduction  dealing  with  funeral  rites 
and  ideas  about  the  soul.  Mr  Parker's  'China  and 
Religion'  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  description  not  so 
noiuch  of  Chinese  beliefs  as  of  the  relations  between  the 
Government  and  various  religions.  Of  these  the  learned 
author  gives  an  admirable  account,  though,  by  devoting 
more  than  two-thirds  of  his  space  to  foreign  systems, 
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such  as  Christianity,  Zoroastrianism,  and  Islam,  he  leaves 
an  exa^erated  impression  of  their  influence  in  China. 
As  pictures  of  Chinese  religion  the  works  of  Edkins, 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  are  i»erhaps  still 
the  best,  though  somewhat  confused;  and  Sir  R.  K. 
Douglas'  *  Confucianism  and  Taouism'  noiay  also  be  re- 
commended. 

The  Chinese  mind  has  many  peculiarities  which  cause 
its  religious  feelings,  and  their  expression,  to  differ  from 
those  of  other  nations.  The  disinclination  for  personifi- 
cation is  noticeable,  particularly  if  one  compares  the  oldest 
Chinese  records  with  the  Rig  Veda  or  Homer.  We  read 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  fades  into  the  impersonal 
Heaven,  of  mountain  and  river  spurts,  of  a  few  shadowy 
semi-divine  or  deified  persons.  But  names,  adventures, 
genealogies,  and  personal  characteristics  are  rare.  In 
noiodem  times  the  deities,  though  innumerable,  have  little 
individuality.  India  itself  has  not  a  larger  pantheon. 
There  are  gods  of  roads  and  cities,  of  trades  and  diseases, 
of  every  part  of  the  human  body  and  all  the  stars  of 
heaven.  But  they  are  mere  functionaries.  What  is 
known  about  them  is  exhausted  in  describing  their  office. 
The  rest  is  of  no  more  importance  than  the  pedigree  of 
a  district  magistrate. 

The  Chinese  have  not  much  more  inclination  for 
speculation  than  for  mythology;  there  is  little  wonder 
about  the  origin  of  things,  or  poetic  parable  striving  to 
express  in  images  the  mysteries  of  existence.  The  crude 
and  simple  fancies  of  the  first  thinkers  were  systematised 
by  their  successors,  but  there  was  little  growth  or 
revolutionary  criticism;  so  that,  when  Chinese  philo- 
sophers treat  of  metaphysics  and  cosmology,  their  ideas 
seem  puerile  compared  with  the  maturity  of  their  style. 

'The  problem  of  the  universe  (says  Prof.  Giles)  has  never 
offered  the  slightest  difficulty  to  Chinese  philosophers.  Before 
the  beginning  of  all  things  there  was  Nothing.  In  the  lapse 
of  ages  Nothing  coalesced  into  Unity,  the  Great  Monad.  After 
more  ages  the  Great  Monad  separated  into  Duality,  the  Male 
and  Female  Principles  in  nature ;  and  then,  by  a  process  of 
biogenesis,  the  visible  universe  was  produced.  The  Male  and 
Female  Principles  were  each  subdivided  into  Greater  and 
Lesser ;  and  then,  from  the  interaction  of  these  four  agencies, 
fb  being  called  P'an  Ku  came  into  existence.' 
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In  itself  this  theory  is  not  inferior  to  many  early  Hindu 
eosmogonies ;  but,  whereas  in  India  we  find  exuberant 
variety  and  searching  criticism  culminating  in  the 
development  of  great  metaphysical  systems,  in  China 
such  problems  soon  ceased  to  arouse  interest.  The 
opinions  of  ancient  sages  were  recorded  and  learned  by 
heart,  but  the  subject  matter  aroused  no  discussion. 
Now  mythology  and  philosophy  are  not  of  the  essence 
of  religion,  but  most  religions  have  risen  out  of  them  by 
a  process  of  transformation  ;  and,  when  the  emotions  and 
interests  which  lie  at  the  root  of  mythology  and  philosophy 
are  absent,  the  religious  instinct  is  not  likely  to  be  strongly 
developed. 

The  sterility  of  the  Chinese  mind  in  such  matters  is 
increased  by  its  leaning  to  formalism  and  materialism. 
There  is  visible  throughout  Chinese  history  a  current  of 
materialism  denying,  so  far  as  respectability  allowed,  the 
existence  of  divine  and  spiritual  beings.  Even  more 
prevalent  is  the  materialism  which  ascribes  to  the  Divine 
physical  parts  and  powers  without  noticing  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  picture  thus  put  together.  Similarly, 
Chinese  metaphysics  have  never  shaken  themselves  free 
of  a  certain  ancient  system  of  diagrams  in  which  the 
male  principle  is  represented  by  a  single  unbroken  line 
(  )  and  the  female  principle  by  a  divided 

line  (  ).    The  combinations  of  these  two 


signs  in  various  figures   such  as  ^^^=[;;^^^^=  are 

believed    to    contain    the    principles    of    ontology   and 
psychology. 

We  are  here  introduced  to  another  characteristic  of 
the  Chinese  mind,  its  gross  superstition.  This  is  a 
common  human  failing ;  but  nowhere  else  do  we  find 
such  startling  mental  contrasts.  Many  Chinese  institu- 
tions, their  ethics,  art,  and  literature,  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  Europe ;  but  their  religious  ideas,  particu- 
larly those  dealing  with  the  borderland  between  religion 
and  science,  with  such  questions  as  the  nature  and  action 
of  deities,  spirits  and  souls,  resemble  the  notions  of 
savages  rather  than  civilised  men.  This  is  largely  the 
result  of  conservatism.  Whatever  has  existed  or  been 
believed  from  ancient  times  is  right.  The  Chinese  are 
disinclined  to  dispute  it  or  to  enquire  whether  it  harmon* 
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ises  with  other  beliefs  and  practices.  They  agree  with 
Britons  in  the  view,  which  distressed  Matthew  Arnold,  that 
for  a  thing  to  be  an  anomaly  is  no  objection  to  it  what- 
ever. The  national  genius  is  literary  rather  than  scientific, 
which  is  another  way  of  describing  its  conservatism. 
Every  question  can  be  settled  by  a  quotation  and  a 
reference,  or  at  most  by  an  argument  based  on  authority. 
Nobody  dreams  of  enquiring  into  facts  or  performing  an 
experiment. 

Hence  China  is  a  prey  to  such  delusions  as  Feng-shui, 
the  science  of  lucky  and  unlucky  sites.  Probably  all 
nations  have  at  some  period  believed  in  the  ideas  on 
which  this  system  is  founded,  such  as  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  of  earth  and  water  spirits.  In  other  countries 
these  ideas  have  atrophied  or  become  spiritualised.  But 
in  China  the  only  progress  has  been  in  systematisation. 
In  that  respect  the  development  has  been  monstrous,  and 
has  produced  a  whole  false  science,  treated  as  seriously 
as  law  or  surveying ;  but  the  ideas  themselves  have  not 
altered,  and  flourish  in  their  pristine  absurdity.  The 
negative  side  of  this  conservatism  and  indifference  to 
truth  is  also  serious.  It  does  not  care  to  establish  any 
particular  doctrine.  One  cannot  imagine  Buddhism 
or  Mohammedanism  originating  in  China.  Indigenous 
systems,  from  Confucianism  to  the  T'ai  P'ing  sect,  are  all 
imperfect  syntheses  of  mixed  materials  not  co-ordinated 
in  a  creed. 

One  other  process  must  be  mentioned  as  having  played 
some  part  in  producing  the  medley  of  Chinese  religion, 
namely,  the  deification  of  eminent  men.  Such  deifica- 
tion is  common  in  eastern  Asia  at  all  periods.  In 
Mahftyftnist  Buddhism  it  assumes  elaborate  theological 
shapes ;  but  the  form  most  prevalent  in  the  popular  cult, 
and  most  congenial  to  the  Chinese  mind,  is  the  simplest 
and  least  philosophical.  It  is  analogous  to  the  Roman 
deification  of  emperors  and  other  eminent  persons ;  and 
thel  remarkable  point  about  it  is  not  so  much  the 
exaltation  of  human  beings  as  the  low  idea  of  the  Divine 
which  it  implies.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  use  of  the  word 
'god'  is  misleading;  *  spirit'  or  'hero,'  in  the  classical 
sense,  gives  the  meaning  better.  The  deceased  worthy  is 
not  assimilated  to  the  Supreme  Being,  nor,  except  under 
the  influence  of  Buddhism  and  Taoist  ideas  borrowed 
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from  it,  is  he  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  a  deity.  It 
is  simply  recognised  that  he  was  an  unusual  force  during 
his  life ;  and,  that  being  so,  what  more  natural  than  to 
regard  him  as  a  force  potent  for  good  and  evil  after  his 
entrance  into  the  spirit- world  ?  This  kind  of  deification 
is  peculiarly  easy  where  ancestor-worship  prevails,  and 
the  ordinary  dead  are  thought  of  as  spirits  able  to  give 
assistance  and  requiring  offerings.  In  such  a  spirit-world 
the*  ghost  of  an  eminent  man  naturally  assumes  the  posi- 
tion of  a  minor  deity. 

An  interesting  feature  of  deification  is  its  political 
side.  The  Government  creates  and  promotes  gods  as 
calmly  as  if  they  were  officials,  and  forbids,  as  an  ordin- 
ary measure  of  police,  the  reappearance  of  incarnate 
deities  who  have  misconducted  themselves.  These  pro- 
ceedings unite  the  most  singular  features  of  the  Chinese 
mind.  They  show  administrative  ability  and  a  deter- 
mination to  have  no  imperium  in  imperio ;  a  recognition 
that  the  existence  of  the  departed  and  of  deities  is  a 
matter  of  ordinary  experience  and  a  natural  subject  of 
legislation.  Yet  the  whole  business  seems  to  be  mere 
ceremonial  and  phraseology,  like  the  compliments  of 
polite  conversation.  It  is  doubtful  if  anybody  takes  it 
quite  seriously ;  most  people  play  mechanically  whatever 
part  in  it  etiquette  prescribes,  and  some  conform  with 
ironical  scepticism.  Something  similar  took  place  in 
ancient  Rome  when  the  Senate  made  decrees  recognising 
Julius  Cfiesar  or  other  emperors  as  gods  or  demigods. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  Senate's  decrees  merely 
recognised  the  divinity  of  these  individuals  and  accorded 
them  cei*tain  honours,  whereas  in  China  the  Imperial 
orders  assume  the  power  of  conferring  divinity  and 
varying  its  grade. 

What  is  the  i>08ition  of  the  Emperor  who  exercises 
these  extraordinary  powers  ?  He  is  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
This  phrase,  it  seems,  should  be  translated  literally  and 
not  explained  away  as  one  of  the  many  idiomatic  uses  of 
the  word  tail  (child).  As  his  Majesty  still  officiates  as 
High  Priest  at  certain  public  ceremonies,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  originally  regarded  as  a  priest-king  of  divine 
descent.  But  this  pretension  has  been  dropped  in  histori- 
cal times.  It  was  untenable  because  dynasties  have  fre- 
quently changed  in  China,  and  some  of  them  (for  instance 
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the  present  Mapchu  house)  have  been  foreign.  The  Son 
of  Heaven  is  accordingly  the  man  whom  Heaven  protects, 
whom  Heaven  has  adopted  as  its  son ;  and  thus  we  find 
ourselves  again  in  that  region,  characteristic  of  the  Far 
East,  where  official  and  ceremonial  phraseology  seems  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  reality.  An  emperor  can  designate 
a  future  Son  of  Heaven;  or,  should  he  omit  this,  other 
authorities  can  do  it  after  his  death.  In  any  case  a  Son 
of  Heaven  is  appointed  by  an  pfficial  decree.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  regulate  the  status  of  spirits 
by  similar  decrees  ? 

In  so  conservative  a  country  the  early  phases  of  religion 
are  important;  they  still  form  the  religion  of  Confu- 
cianists  to-day,  and  are  not  antiquated.  Our  knowledge 
of  them  depends  chiefly  on  certain  works  edited  by 
Confucius,  which  contain  many  allusions  to  ceremonials 
and  beliefs,  but  are  not  exclusively  or  mainly  religious. 
One  of  them  is  the  Shu  King,  a  collection  of  historical 
documents,  some  perhaps  as  old  as  2000  B.C.  They  may 
be  roughly  compared  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  they  relate  history  with  a  moral  purpose 
and  also  devote  considerable  space  to  ceremonies.  But 
they  are  more  political  than  the  Old  Testament,  and  their 
constant  theme  is  good  administration.  In  the  same 
rough  way  the  Shih  King,  or  Book  of  Odes,  a  similar 
collection  of  poetry,  may  be  compared  to  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig  Veda.  But  here  again  the  bent  of  the  Chinese 
mind  is  dear.  The  majority  of  the  Odes  are  secular. 
The  religious  pieces  often  show  an  agitated  and  question- 
ing temper,  finding  vent  in  the  recurring  question,  Why 
is  Heaven  angry?  But,  unlike  the  Hindus,  the  authors 
do  not  vex  themselves  with  the  origin  of  existence  and 
the  future  of  the  soul.  They  are  preoccupied  with 
political  questions  ;  the  Government  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  and  the  right  people  are  not  appointed  ministers. 
Therefore  Heaven  is  angry,  and  the  ruler  is  exhorted  to 
mend  his  ways. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  ancient  religion  is 
its  monotheism.  It  is  not  absolute,  for  we  hear  of  spirits 
and  one  or  two  shadowy  deities,  and  it  is  somewhat 
impersonal.  But  still  the  monotheistic  feeling  is  stronger 
than  in  early  Indian  literature ;  and,  though  it  lacks  the 
vividness  and  personal  devotion  of  the  Jewish  conception 
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of  Jehovah,  it  is  substantially  the  same — a  belief  in  a 
great,  all^ruling  Being  whose  will  is  identical  with  the 
moral  law.  This  Being  is  known  as  Shang  Ti,  Supreme 
Ruler  or  God,  or  T*ien,  Heaven.  No  real  duality  underlies 
these  names.  The  first  expresses  the  more  personal  idea 
of  GU>d;  the  second  (for  which  obvious  analogies,  Like 
'Heaven  be  praised,'  can  be  quoted  from  European 
languages)  the  more  abstract  and  colourless.  T'ien  is 
the  older  name ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
Chinese  character  for  heaven  was  originally  a  representa- 
tion of  a  man,  so  that  the  personal  idea  must  be  old.  In 
later  times  it  tended  to  dwindle,  and  the  vague  idea  of 
Heaven  or  Providence  predominated.  In  many  passages 
of  thie  Odes  the  deity  is  identified  with  the  firmament; 
but  sometimes  the  conception  is  more  anthropomorphic. 
God  looks  down  on  the  world  and  smells  ssrcrifices.  But 
the  moral  conception  is  always  high.  'How  pure  and 
still  are  the  solemn  temples.'  'There  is  the  great  Gk>d. 
Does  he  hate  anyone?'  'God  is  with  you.  Have  no 
doubts  in  your  hearts.'  '  Great  Heaven  is  wise  and  with 
you  in  all  your  goings.'  Such  verses  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  Psalter. 

Besides  this  supreme  God  there  were  minor  deities 
and  nature-spirits  who  claimed  worship  and  had  influence 
in  human  affairs.  We  hear  of  a  deified  hero  called  Hou 
Chi,  who  was  bom  of  a  virgin  and  taught  the  people 
agriculture,  and  of  ssrcrifices  being  offered  to  the  Father 
of  War,  of  whom  nothing  else  seems  known.  The  name- 
less vagueness  of  this  personage,  designated  only  by  his 
function,  is  characteristic. 

Sacrifice  plays  an  important  part  in  this  literature. 
Ceremonies  have  a  fascination  for  the  Chinese,  and  are 
one  of  the  topics  they  treat  best.  But  here  again  there 
is  a  characteristic  note.  The  ideal  is  not  exact  perform- 
ance of  ritual  and  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  as  in  India, 
but  rather  etiquette,  based  upon  good  taste  and  good 
feeling.  The  gentlemen  of  this  world  salute  those  of  the 
other  with  all  possible  courtesy.  Sacrifices  to  God  (or 
Heaven)  and  Earth  were,  and  still  are,  offered  only  by 
the  Emperor,  the  performance  of  such  rites  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  claim  of  sovereignty.  This  shows  how  widely 
the  conception  of  T'ien  or  Shang  Ti  diverges  from  that  of 
Jehovah  and  Allah.    He  is  the  ruler  and  parent  of  the 
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human  raoe,  but,  far  from  being  the  deitj  to  whom  all 
may  and  ought  to  pray,  he  cannot  be  approached  without 
a  breach  of  propriety  by  any/one  but  the  Emperor.  Such 
ofScial  monotheism  encourages  polytheism;  the  people 
invent  gods  whom  they  may  worship  without  offence  to 
etiquette.  The  nobles  and  ofBcials  sacrifice  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers  of  their  own  domains ;  private  persons 
chiefly  if  not  exclusively  to  their  ancestors. 

The  sacrifice  consists  of  offerings  of  fiesh  and  libations 
of  spirits,  which  are  also  drunk  by  the  guests.  The 
oblations  are  accompanied  by  music  and  dances ;  and  the 
ceremony  is  described  as  exhausting.  There  is  no  priest, 
but  the  master  of  ceremonies  is  called  the  ofSeer  of 
prayer.  More  important  are  persons  styled  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dead,  relatives  of  the  deceased  bearing 
the  same  surname,  who  personate  the  dead  and  are 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  them  during  the  sacrifice. 
They  eat  and  drink  the  offerings,  and  at  the  close  pro- 
nounce a  blessing.  The  worship  of  ancestors  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  fear  of  the  evil  which  might  be  done 
by  ghosts;  but  the  oldest  records  attest  that  in  early 
times  higher  ideas  had  been  evolved,  which,  if  not  very 
intellectual  or  spiritual,  formed  a  school  of  discipline  and 
education  likely  to  produce  that  grave  and  thoughtful 
temperament  on  which  the  classics  lay  so  much  stress. 
The  object  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  establish  communion  with 
the  dead.  Chinese  sentiment  insists  on  the  continuity  of 
the  family.  Connexion  with  the  past  is  as  important  as 
continuance  in  the  future ;  present,  past,  and  future  are  a 
whole,  a  river  which  cannot  be  divided.  This  faith  in  the 
continued  existence  of  the  dead,  in  the  reality  of  com- 
munion with  them,  in  their  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
their  descendants,  seems  to  be  the  strongest  emotional 
factor  in  the  national  religion ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
curious  want  of  dogma  and  even  of  speculation  as  to  the 
character  of  the  future  life.  It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifices 
to  the  dead,  in  pre-Buddhistic  times  at  any  rate,  are  not 
masses  or  prayers  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  addressed 
to  another  Power.  They  are  simply  expressions  of  dutiful 
reverence  and  requests  for  benevolent  attention,  such  as 
a  Chinaman  might  address  to  his  parents.  At  death  the 
body  and  the  animal  soul  go  downwards,  the  intelli- 
gent spirit  goes  upwards.    But  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
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the  condition  of  the  departed,  nor  whether  it  is  influenced 
by  their  doings  in  previous  existences.  All  this,  like  the 
mythology,  is  vague  and  unf ormtdated. 

Such  were  the  religious  ideas  of  China  in  the  time  of 
Confucius ;  and  it  is  important  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  develope  or  even  to  codify  them.  He  was, 
as  he  said  himself,  *a  transmitter  ajid  not  a  maker, 
believing  in  the  ancients  and  loving  them.'  His  real 
grandeur  lies  in  the  breadth  of  his  humanity,  which  has 
I»erhaps  no  equal  among  ancient  teachers.  Buddha  pitied 
mankind ;  to  say  that  Confucius  loved  them  may  seem  a 
misuse  of  language,  for  his  sayings,  or  their  translations 
are  stiff  and  unemotional,  as  are  also  (according  to  our 
ideas)  the  relations  of  Chinese  parents  and  children.  But 
no  writings  are  more  permeated  with  gentleness,  courtesy, 
and  consideration  for  others  than  the  Confucian  Analects. 
•Perfect  virtue  is  to  treat  ev^ry  one  as  if  you  were  re- 
ceiving a  great  guest ;  to  order  the  people  as  if  you  were 
assisting  at  a  great  sacrifice  (i.e.  not  to  give  haughty  and 
capricious  orders),  and  not  to  do  to  others  what  you 
would  not  wish  done  to  yourself.' 

The  union  of  reverence  and  indifference  to  religion 
shown  by  Confucius'  remarks  is  difficult  to  define  and 
explain,  but  is  probably  similar  to  the  attitude  of  many 
European  statesmen,  although  it  is  distinctly  not  the 
same  as  the  scepticism  which  regards  all  religions  as 
equally  untrue  but  equally  useful.  *The  subjects  on 
which  the  noiaster  did  not  talk  (we  are  told)  were  extra- 
ordinary things,  feats  of  strength,  disorder,  and  spiritual 
beings.'  When  one  of  his  disciples  questioned  him  about 
spirits  and  death,  he  replied, '  If  you  are  not  able  to  serve 
men,  how  can  you  serve  spirits?  If  you  do  not  know 
life,  how  can  you  know  about  death?'  Above  aU,  we 
have  the  celebrated  utterance,  *To  devote  oneself  earnestly 
to  the  duties  owed  to  men,  and,  while  respecting  spiritual 
beings,  to  keep  aloof  from  them,  may  be  called  wisdom.' 
Yet  he  was  devout  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  said,  *  He 
who  offends  against  Gk>d  has  none  to  whom  he  can  pray ' ; 
and  he  spoke  of  the  ubiquity  and  infiuence  of  spirits. 

There  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  finding  this 
collection  of  beliefs  and  reservations  in  the  mind  of  a 
respectable  citizen  who  had  not  much  time  for  philoso- 
ling ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  attitude  should  be  clearly 
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formulated  in  the  memoirs  of  a  great  teacher  who  fot 
more  than  two  thousand  years  has  moulded  the  thought, 
education,  and  civilisation  of  the  Far  East.  It  is  still 
stranger  to  find  this  conservative  agnostic  deified.  This, 
as  explained  ahove,  does  not  imply  the  attribution  of  any 
supernatural  qualities;  but  in  an  idolatrous  country  all 
worship  is  tainted  with  idolatry.  Sacrifices  are  officially 
offered  in  the  temples  erected  to  Confucius  in  all  large 
towns ;  and  quite  recently  an  Imperial  decree  was  reported 
to  have  raised  him  to  an  equal  rank  with  heaven  and 
earth,  as  a  sign  probably  that  the  introduction  of  modem 
education  was  not  intended  to  supersede  the  study  of  the 
classics. 

Confucius    thus    countenanced    and    sanctioned    the 
official  cult  of  his  day  and  some  of  the  i>opular  worship. 
But  this  latter  received  more  encouragement  from  Taoism, 
which  has  come  to  mean  such  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
ceremonial  as  is  not  Buddhist.    The  Taoist  faith  eludes 
definition.    If  one  regards  the  religion  existing  to-day  as 
the   offspring    of    the  work  called    Tao-Tdh-King,  and 
ascribed  to  Lao-tse,  it  has  clearly  vulgarised  and  distorted 
its  original;  but  neither  Lao-tse  nor  Chwang-tse  nor 
modem  Taoism  have  formulated  any  creed.    The  con- 
fusion is  increased  by  the  fact  that  sinologues  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  authenticity  and  influence  of  the  Tao- 
TSh-King.    While  Mr  Parker  believes  that  it  is  genuine, 
and  that  it  has  never  ceased  to  influence  the  cultured 
Chinese  mind.  Prof.  Giles  asserts  that  Chinese  scholars 
are  rightly  unanimous  in  regarding  it  as  spurious,  and 
further  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  modem  Taoism. 
The  question  is  too  difficult  for  discussion  here,  but  the 
work  leaves  the  impression  of    being  ancient   and  of 
containing  in  germ  the  fanciful  beliefs  of  the  later  super- 
stition. It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  Confucianism 
and  Taoism  are  not  really  different  religions  but  merely 
different  ways  of   treating   i>opular   beliefs  —  the   one 
ethical,  practical,  inclined  to  scepticism  and  opposed  to 
innovations;    the  other    mystical,  quietist,  inclined   to 
superstition  and  in  some  ways  favourable  to  strange  gods 
and  doctrines.    In  this  article  I  use  the  word  Taoism  as 
meaning    the    modem    religion,  and    not  a  system  of 
philosophy  such  as  Mr  Parker  calls  pure  Taoism. 

Lao-tse  did  not  preach  a  new  religion  any  more  than 
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Confucius.    They  were  contemporaries,  though  Lao-tse 
was  the  older;    and,  if   we  accept  the   Tao-Tdh-King 
as  genuine,  their  views  show  many  resemblances.    Thus 
Lao-tse  was  a  State  archivist,  a  student  of  antiquity  and 
a  believer  in  a  past  golden  age.    His  philosophising  is 
full  of  allusions  to  government  and  administration ;  only 
once,  and  that  in  a  doubtful  passage,  he  mentions  God.* 
He  differs  from  Confucius  speculatively  in  the  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  the  conception  of  Tao.   Tao  (literally 
the  road)  is  difficult  to  expkdn  and  almost  untranslatable, 
so  that  many  writers  prefer  to  use  the  Chinese  word.     It 
is  the  omnipresent  indescribable  principle  in  the  universe. 
Mr  Parker  renders  it  by  ^  Providence,'  which  seems  too 
personal  and  active ;  '  nature '  expresses  the  meaning  in 
some  passages  but  not  in  all.    In  practical  ethics  Lao-tse 
taught  quietism  and  inaction.     All  active  virtues  are 
mistakes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  assertions  of  individuality 
and  not  acquiescence  in  Tao.    '  If  we  could  renounce  our 
sageness  and  discard  our  wisdom  it  would  be  better  for 
the  people  a  hundredfold.    If  we  could  renounce  our 
benevolence  and  discard  our  righteousness  the  people 
would  again  become  filial  and  kindly.'    This  of  course 
does  not  mean  that  unrighteousness  would  be  preferable ; 
we  should  *  act  without  thinking  of  acting,  conduct  affairs 
without  feeling  the  trouble  of  them ;  taste  without  dis- 
cerning any  flavour,  consider  the   small  as  great  and 
the  few  as  many,  and  recompense  injury  with  kindness.'' 
The  modem  forms  of  Taoism  speak  of  hermits  and 
preach  quietism  to  some  extent;  but  their  most  char- 
acteristic feature  is  to  be  found  in  their  materialistic 
ideas  in  theology  and  psychology.    Matter  is  spiritualised 
and  spirit  is  materialised ;  physical  science  and  meta- 
physics are  alike  replaced  by  a  sort  of  alchemy  which 
deals  with  vapours,  essences,  and  exhalations.    The  soul 
is  a  vapour;    the    processes  of   inanimate  nature    are 
described  as  the  interaction  of  the  principles  called  Tin 
and  Yang,  male  and  female  or  strong  and  weak;   the 
stars  are  the  sublimated  essence  of  the  elements  drawn 
up  into  Heaven,  and  are  also  deities   influencing  the 

I 

*  *  I  do  not  know  whose  son  It  (Tao)  is.  It  might  appear  to  haye  been 
before  God.'  So  Legge,  but  Parker  renders  *  anterior  to  any  Monarch.' 
Sven  as  rendered  by  Legge,  the  passage  is  not  yery  theistic. 
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course  of  the  world.  The  diagrams  already  mentioned 
are  an  important  feature  in  this  cosmology.  They  are 
ancient,  being  described  in  the  Yih  King,  a  classic 
composed  many  centuries  before  Confucius,  who  devoted 
much  time  to  its  study.  A  plausible  explanation  of  their 
origin  is  that  they  were  originally  a  system  of  divination 
conducted  by  interpreting  the  marks  on  a  tortoise's  back 
or  the  figures  formed  by  a  handful  of  scattered  stalks. 
These  diagrams  were  explained  in  a  more  or  less  fanciful 
way;  one  means  a  lake,  and  its  attribute  is  pleasure; 
another  wind,  and  its  attributes  are  flexibility  and 
penetration.  Next,  by  a  bold  transition  not  unnatural 
to  the  superstitious  mind,  these  explanations  are  con- 
nected with  the  actions  of  the  deity  and  the  processes  of 
nature ;  and  the  diagrams  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  the  world  from  chaos  and  the  forces  which 
rule  the  imiverse. 

Taoism  was  connected  even  in  early  times  with  a 
special  superstition,  the  attainment  of  immortality,  not 
after  death,  but  as  a  prolongation  of  this  life.  The  Tao- 
Teh-King  says  that  those  who  direct  their  life  according 
to  Tao  cannot  be  wounded  or  injured ;  and  Chwang-tse 
cites  instances  of  longevity  if  not  of  immortality. 
Possibly  the  origin  of  this  may  be  the  Indian  idea  that 
complete  subjugation  of  the  passions  constitutes  im- 
mortality ;  but  the  materialism  of  Chinese  thought  makes 
it  probable  that  the  conception  was  literal  from  the 
beginning.  In  later  times  at  any  rate^  immortality  was 
supposed  to  be  obtainable  by  taking  pills  or  elixirs.  The 
pursuit  of  this  alchemy  was  popular  under  the  Han 
dynasty. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  time  of  Lao-tse  or 
Chwang-tse  (in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  B.c.) 
Taoism  was  a  religion  with  an  organised  cultus.  Per- 
haps a  change  came  over  its  status  under  the  Ch'in 
dynasty  (b.c.  255-206)  which  unified  China.  The  Tartars 
and  Mongols  have  always  had  less  taste  for  pure  Con- 
fucianism than  the  true  Chinese ;  and  the  Ch'in,  though 
not  Tartars,  came  from  the  border  provinces.  The  great 
Emperor  Shih-Hwang-Ti  sought  for  the  elixir  of  life  and 
lived  in  terror  of  evil  spirits.  Perhaps  about  this  time 
began  the  hereditary  primacy  of  Taoism  in  the  Chang 
family.     The  head  of  the  religion,  who  is  styled  T'iei^ 
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Shih  or  heavenly  teacher,  resides  at  present  in  the 
province  of  Eiang-hsi.  He  is  said  to  keep  up  semi- 
Imperial  state  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  demons 
by  means  of  a  magic  sword.  Should  they  prove  refractory, 
he  can  confine  them  in  phials ;  and  his  residence  is  full  of 
bottled  demons  arranged  like  zoological  specimens.  He 
is  the  descendant  of  a  famous  teacher  called  Chang  Tao- 
ling,  who  is  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  elixir  of 
immortality.  His  soul  keeps  up  the  succession  by  a 
series  of  incarnations  in  the  Chang  family ;  and,  as  soon 
as  one  incarnation  dies,  a  child  is  recognised  as  the  new 
receptacle  of  the  patriarch's  soul  and  confirmed  as  such 
by  Government.  It  is  a  common  Taoist  legend  that  stars 
descend  into  the  bodies  of  eminent  noien,  who  thereupon 
become  divine ;  but  the  succession  of  the  Taoist  hierarchs 
is  remarkably  like  the  Lamaistic  doctrine  of  incarnations. 
In  any  case,  the  influence  of  Buddhism  upon  later  Taoism 
has  been  great ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  new 
faith  here  before  proceeding  further. 

Buddhism  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  religions  we  have 
been  considering.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  China,  and  its 
main  ideas  are  not  Chinese.  As  a  system  of  theology  it 
is  incomjiarably  superior  in  depth  and  thoroughness 
to  both  Confucianism  and  Taoism.  It  has  a  powerful 
monastic  organisation  and,  in  some  of  its  forms,  a  real 
hierarchy.  The  date  commonly  given  for  its  appearance 
in  China  is  a.d.  61 ;  but  it  had  probably  filtered  into  the 
country  across  Asia  considerably  earlier.  It  appeared 
first  in  the  form  known  as  Htnay4na;  but  ultimately 
the  Mahftyftna  prevailed.  The  origin  of  this  form  of 
Buddhism  is  a  difficult  problem  owing  to  the  want  of 
chronological  data  in  India.  It  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  the  districts  lying  in  and  beyond  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  modem  Indian  territory,  at  some  time 
in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  or  following  the 
beginning  of  our  era.  There  was  a  mighty  clash  and 
interaction  of  civilisations  in  this  region.  Persian  infiu- 
ence  still  survived;  on  it  had  been  imposed  Hellenic 
infiuence  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  and  Bactria 
was  ruled  by  independent  Greek  kings.  Indian  influence, 
both  Buddhist  and  Hindu,  naturally  came  up  from  the 
south ;  and  nomadic  inveulers  such  as  the  Yiieh-chi,  though 
they  had  little  civilisation  of  their  own,  brought  other 
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elements.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  added  to 
the  composite  nature  of  the  Mah&y&na  some  ideas 
brought  from  the  Far  East,  so  that  the  form  of  Buddhism 
introduced  into  China  may  have  already  undergone 
Chinese  influence. 

Out  of  this  mingling  of  influences  arose  a  new  form  of 
Buddhism  extraordinarily  varied  in  art,  ritual,  and  doc- 
trine. First  the  Buddha  was  deifled,  the  divine  type  selected 
being  the  Greek  Apollo,  with  the  curious  result  that  the 
faint  echoes  of  Greek  art  have  passed  across  Asia  to 
Japan.  Then  with  the  Buddha  were  associated  semi-divine 
beings,  Boddhisatwas  or  Buddhas  in  posse.  Then  Indian 
metaphysics  were  applied  to  the  members  of  this  new 
pantheon,  who  were  described  as  reflexes  or  emanations 
of  one  another ;  and  the  important  doctrine  of  the  three 
bodies  of  Buddha  was  evolved.  This  infinitely  plastic 
conception  comprises  such  ideas  as  that  Buddha  exists 
simultaneously  as  a  human  body,  as  a  supernatural  body 
in  other  worlds,  and  as  the  essence  of  all  things.  It 
clearly  verges  on  Pantheism.  The  ideal  held  up  is  to 
become  a  Boddhisatwa  (of  course  after  numberless  births) 
and  contribute  to  saving  mankind.  But  no  one  system 
of  salvation  is  prescribed.  The  road  is  one,  but  the 
vehicles  are  many.  It  is  the  general  belief  in  the  Far 
East  that  Buddha  preached  different  doctrines  at  differ- 
ent epochs  of  his  life,  according  to  the  capacity  of  his 
various  hearers.  These  doctrines  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive ;  and  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Mah&y&na  canon 
led  to  the  practice  of  selecting  a  particular  book  as  the 
foundation  of  a  sect,  as  if  one  should  have  churches 
founded  on  the  Psalms  or  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
St  John.  The  tolerant,  many-sided,  fluid,  and  sometimes 
exuberant  nature  of  the  Mah&y&na  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  Far-Efiustem  religion,  and  has  done  much  to 
modify  the  formal  and  arid  ideas  of  Confucianism  and 
Shintoism. 

Buddhism  did  not  obtain  its  position  in  China  without 
a  struggle.  Nor  is  the  opposition  surprising,  for  some  of 
its  tenets,  particularly  monasticism,  were  in  contradiction 
to  the  ingrained  convictions  of  the  nation.  But  it  had 
much  in  its  favour.  To  adopt  it  was,  in  those  days, 
almost  as  much  a  sign  of  civilisation  as  to  adopt  Christi- 
anity is  in  Africa  now.    It  was  a  religion  of  courts  and 
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princes.  The  essence  of  its  teaching,  it  is  true,  was 
democratic;  but  Buddha  had  himself  belonged  to  the 
caste  of  nobles,  and  his  doctrine  had  been  protected  by 
them.  Besides  this  it  offered  something  attractive  to 
every  variety  of  the  religious  temper — to  the  populace,  a 
picturesque  and  florid  ritual ;  to  the  devout,  a  really  high 
morality  and  intelligent  asceticism;  to  the  unhappy, 
comfort  and  a  promise  of  salvation;  to  the  artistic,  a 
whole  pantheon  artistically  represented ;  to  the  literary, 
the  largest  collection  of  sacred  books  which  any  sect  can 
display ;  to  the  philosophical,  profound  systems  of  meta* 
physics  and  psychology.  These  mcmif  old  attractions  over* 
came  even  Chinese  prejudice;  yet  Buddhism  is  not  so 
much  a  State  religion  as  a  religion  which  has  been  alter- 
nately tolerated  and  discouraged  (not  to  say  persecuted) 
by  the  State.  It  is  this  mixture  of  piety,  indifference, 
and  hostility  in  the  ruling  classes  which  we  find  difficult 
to  understand. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  teachers 
from  India  came  to  China;  and  subsequently  Chinese 
Buddhists  made  visits  of  religious  enquiry  to  India.  In 
A.D.  528  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  became  a  Buddhist  monk ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  steady  animosity  of  the  mandarins, 
which  sometimes  developed  into  persecutions  or  edicts 
limiting  the  number  of  monks  and  temples,  Buddhism 
advanced.  On  the  whole  it  flourished  under  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  during  which  the  celebrated  pilgrim  Yiian 
Chwang  visited  India  and  returned  with  numerous  sacred 
books.  In  840  the  Emperor  Wu-tsung  instituted  a  severe 
persecution,  but  his  policy  was  reversed  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Under  the  Sung  dynasty — a  literary  epoch — ^both 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  were  discouraged,  but  without 
harshness.  The  Mongol  Emperors  (1280-1368)  did  not 
regard  Taoism  with  favour ;  but  under  them  all  forms  of 
Buddhism,  particularly  Lamaism,  enjoyed  great  influence 
and  prosperity.  The  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming  (1368-1044) 
was  impartial  and  favoured  no  sect ;  but  Buddhism  lost 
the  position  which  it  held  under  the  Mongols.  The 
Manchus,  unlike  many  of  the  Tartars  who  have  invaded 
China, have  never  shown  any  proclivity  towards  Buddhism, 
though  the  third  Emperor,  Yung  Chdng,  was  inclined  to 
Taoistic  mysticism. 

The  influence  of  Buddhism  in  China  must  be  measured 
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not  only  by  the  number  of  admitted  converts,  but  by  its 
effect  on  other  religions.  This  effeot  was  natural];^  least 
on  Confucianism ;  but  the  teaching  of  Chu  Hsf  (1130- 
1200  A.D.)  owed  much  to  Buddhism  while  disowning  it. 
On  the  ancient  dualism  of  the  Yin  and  Yang  philosophy 
it  superimposed  a  monism  which  derived  the  universe 
from  a  principle  called  T'ai  Chih — ^the  great  extreme  or 
origin;  and  it  is  still  the  most  popular  school  of  Con- 
fucianism* The  effect  of  Buddhism  on  Taoism  is  clearer. 
It  deliberately  imitated  the  institutions  and  methods 
of  its  better-equipped  rival — its  monasticism,  temples, 
ceremonies,  heavens,  hells,  and  trinities,  and  to  soiAe 
extent  its  morality.  But,  though  Buddhism  gave  more 
than  it  took,  the  process  was  not  entirely  one-sided.  The 
extraordinary  number  of  deities  and  semi-divine  person- 
ages f  oimd  in  a  modem  Buddhist  temple  is  probably  a 
Taoist  feature ;  and  such  figures  as  Kwang  Ti,  the  god 
of  War,  are  clearly  borrowed.  To  the  same  source  may 
be  largely  ascribed  the  connexion  between  religion  and 
medicine  which,  though  not  unknown  elsewhere,  goes  so 
far  in  China  that  a  temple  is  popularly  regarded  as  a 
chemist's  shop,  dealing  in  supernatural  remedies. 

The  later  evolution  of  Taoism  is  still  known  only  in 
outline,  but  would  repay  study;  for,  though  an  absurd 
superstition,  it  is  an  instance  of  a  religion  growing  up  in 
modem  times  by  pervertfaig  old  beliefs  and  imitating 
new  ones  introduced  from  abroad.  An  examination  of 
these  processes  wo\dd  shed  much  light  on  the  workings 
of  the  Chinese  mind,  and  probably  on  those  of  the  religious 
mind  in  aU  times  and  places,  for  the  transformation  of 
religions  is  a  study  which  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  merits.  Modem  Taoism  has  little  connexion  with  the 
philosophical  system  of  Lao-tse,  except  the  name,  but  has 
preserved  in  a  popular  form  ancient  ideas  which  have 
also  found  a  place  in  that  philosophy.  The  chief  deities 
are  nominally  a  trinity  (imitated  from  such  triads  as  the 
Buddhas  of  the  present,  past,  and  future),  consisting  of 
Lao-tse,  Pan  Ku  (the  first  man),  and  a  shadowy  personage 
called  the  Spiritual  Precious.  But  the  government  of 
the  world  is  entrusted  to  a  being  known  as  the  Pearl 
Emperor  (Yii-Hwang-Shang-Ti),  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  Taoist  magician  deified  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Other  deified  mortals  are  Kwan-Ti  the  god  of  War,  and 
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Wen-Chang  the  god  of  Literature ;  and  the  minor  deities 
are  innumerable. 

A  good  idea  of  modem  Taoism  in  its  best  aspect  may 
be  obtained  from  the  little  tract  called  Ean-Ying-P'ien 
(the  book  of  actions  and  their  retribution),  which  is 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  devout  and  distributed 
gratis  in  temples.  It  was  probably  composed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  A.D.,  and  consists  of  about  fifteen  pages. 
Its  ethical  character  is  remarkable.  A  similar  manual 
composed  by  Christians,  Hindus,  or  Moslems  would  be 
more  devotional  and  deal  with  the  relations  of  the 
worshipper  to  the  deity.  But  this  little  work  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  in  teaching  the  reader  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour,  and  its  morality  is  excellent.  *  Regard  your 
neighbour's  gain  as  your  own  gain  and  his  loss  as  yours.* 
But  the  influence  of  Buddhism  is  noticeable.  It  is  wrong 
to  injure  any  animal,  even  an  insect ;  and  verses  from  the 
Dhammapada  are  introduced  as  if  they  were  part  of  the 
text.  Another  similar  tract,  the  Yin-Chih-Wen,  goes 
further.  It  mentions  incarnations  and  bids  the  reader 
*  impartially  observe  the  three  doctrines,'  i.e.  Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism,  Taoism. 

It  is  clear  that  these  tracts  could  not  have  been 
written  without  Buddhism.  Yet  there  is  a  perceptible 
difference  in  tone;  the  morality  is  more  materialistic 
than  in  Buddhist  sermons.  Sins  shorten  life  in  the 
literal  sense;  the  greater  sins  entail  a  loss  of  twelve 
years,  the  smaller  of  a  hundred  days.  Good  and  evil 
actions  are  rewarded  within  three  years ;  and,  if  at  death 
an  offence  be  left  unexpiated,  ill-luck  passes  to  the 
sinner's  children.  Both  Buddhism  and  Taoism  coun- 
tenance a  singular  system  of  moral  account-books  con- 
taining a  list  of  good  and  evil  deeds,  to  each  of  which  a 
value  in  figures  is  assigned,  so  that  if,  after  entering 
one's  actions  for  a  certain  period,  the  good  are  found  to 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  the  evil  to  ninety-seven,  there 
is  a  balance  of  three  on  the  merit  side.  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  next  world  in  the  two  tracts ;  but  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  stories  appended  to  them,  and  has 
formed  a  part  of  Taoist  belief  since  the  Sung  dynasty, 
when  the  well-known  representatives  of  Hell  were  intro- 
duced into  city  temples  for  the  terror  of  evil-doers  and 
the  promotion  of  virtue.    It  was  supposed  that  magis- 
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trates  who  have  been  just  in  this  world  obtain  a  similar 
position  in  the  next,  and  distribute  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  the  spirits  of  their  fellow-townsmen.  A  more 
philosophic  theory  teaches  that  each  soul  is  an  isolated 
portion  of  a  mass  of  vitality  circling  round  the  pole-star, 
and  can  be  reabsorbed  into  it  by  bringing  man's  moral 
and  physical  nature  into  harmony  with  the  universe. 
There  is  no  unity  in  the  teaching  as  to  a  future  life. 

The  mythology  of  these  tracts  is  copious  but  unsys- 
tematic. The  Yin-Chih-Wen  says, '  Let  some  worship  the 
Truthful  one  and  revere  the  Northern  Constellation,  while 
others  bow  before  Buddha  and  recite  Stktras.*  The  Kan- 
Ying-P4en  mentions  the  three  deities  of  the  Northern 
Constellation,  the  spirit  of  the  hearth  and  the  three 
spirits  of  the  human  body,  all  of  whom  report  on  human 
actions  to  a  .deity  called  the  Master  of  Heaven.  The  in- 
veterate Chinese  habit  of  combining  administration  and 
religion  shows  itself  in  the  idea  that  there  are  Boards  of 
Gods  superintending  various  departments  of  life;  and, 
just  as  one  addresses  a  petition  to  a  magistrate,  prayer 
takes  the  form  of  writing  a  petition  to  a  god  and 
burning  it. 

Though  the  Mah&yAna  admits  essential  unity  in 
diversity,  Buddhist  sects  have  not  become  conspicuous  in 
China  as  in  Japan.  The  one  most  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  others  is  the  Chang  Tsung,  or  contemplative  sect. 
The  sect  of  the  Western  Paradise,  which  adores  0-mi-to 
or  Amitdrbha,  is  popular,  though  not  as  important  as  in 
Japan.  Various  Indian  teachers  founded  monasteries 
and  taught  the  traditions  of  their  schools;  but  the  un- 
theological  tastes  of  the  Chinese  effaced  the  differences 
between  the  sects,  which  remained  merely  bodies  of 
monks,  with  their  own  views  on  metaphysics  and  dis- 
cipline, to  which  no  one  else  paid  much  attention. 

One  division  of  Buddhism  is  important,  namely, 
Lamaism.  It  is  later  in  origin  than  the  other  forms  of 
the  faith  and  was  introduced  into  China  later,  under  the 
Mongol  dynasty,  in  the  thirteenth  century.*  It  has 
always  remained  a  Tibetan  and  Mongol  religion,  with  a 
hold  on  large  sections  of  Chinese  subjects  in  the  northern 


*  Seo  for  some  acoount  of  It  an  article  on  *  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,*  by 
the  presient  writer,  published  in  this  Review  (July  1903). 
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and  Wdstem  provinces,  and  has  large  establishments  at 
Peking  maintained  at  the  Imperial  expense,  but  it  has 
made  little  way  among  the  pure  Chinese.  The  external 
marks  of  its  influence  are  considerable  in  Peking,  where 
the  style  of  religious  architecture  and  sculpture  is  not 
that  of  southern  China,  but  rather  Mongolian*  Buddhist 
temples,  if  they  do  not  attain  a  very  high  artistic  level, 
are  at  least  less  grotesque  than  Taoist  edifices ;  but  the 
expression  of  the  images  is  usually  unworthy  of  the  ideas 
they  represent.  The  tendency  of  the  modem  Chinese  to 
make  sacred  images  ludicrous  is  a  striking  proof  of  their 
deficiency  in  religious  sentiment  The  temples  are  fre- 
quented on  festivals;  but  on  other  days  the  worship  is 
performed  only  by  the  monks  inhabiting  the  monasteries 
attached  to  them.  Though  the  sacred  buildings  are  not 
kept  as  well  as  in  Japan,  the  services  are  more  frequent, 
being  performed  three  or  five  times  a  day. 

Adherents  of  other  cults,  besides  the  three  recognised 
religions,  are  also  found  in  China,  such  as  a  few  Jews  and 
about  twenty  million  Mohammedans,  living  chiefiy,  but 
not  entirely,  in  the  outlying  provinces.  The  most  remark- 
able fact  about  them  is  that  the  Chinese  Government  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  Islam  to  a  simple  religious  creed, 
and  in  obliterating  its  pretensions  to  temporal  power 
even  more  thoroughly  than  has  been  done  in  Russia. 

Outside  these  definite  categories  are  to  be  found  other 
sects,  of  no  great  weight  in  themselves,  but  important  as 
showing  the  fanaticism  which  may  lurk  in  the  Chinese 
people,  for  in  human  nature  opposites  are  often  com- 
bined; and  observers  are  unanimous  in  testifying  that, 
while  one  part  of  Chinese  life  seems  to  be  all  duty  and 
ceremony,  with  little  emotion  and  no  nerves,  another  part 
is  full  of  passionate,  hysterical  excitability.  This  finds 
expression  in  various  religious  associations,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  White  Lotus  sect,  are  forbidden  by  law  as 
seditious.  Another  sect,  the  Wu-Wei,  seems  to  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  be  a 
reform  of  Buddhism  with  an  admixture  of  Taoist  elements. 
Its  adherents  reject  idolatry,  are  strict  vegetarians,  and 
recommend  Wu-Wei  or  inaction,  rather  than  ceremonies 
or  good  works,  as  a  means  for  attaining  salvation.  The 
word  '  inaction '  smacks  of  Taoism,  but  is  not  incompatible 
with  Buddhism.    This  sect  is  said  to  be  numerous  in 
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eastern  China.  More  important  was  the  T'ai  P^ing  sect. 
This  was  a  combination  of  some  religious  and  partly 
Christian  ideas  with  a  revolutionary  movement ;  and  per- 
haps the  religious  element  was  not  strong,  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  survived  the  political  collapse.  Still»  there 
remains  this  important  fact  that  a  fanatic  starting  with 
a  travesty  of  Christian  ideas  wa.s  able  to  hold  possession 
of  the  Yangtse  valley  and  southern  China  for  fourteen 
years.  It  is  noticeable  that,  though  Europeans  were 
hated  at  this  period  (1850-1864),  this  did  not  prevent  the 
propagation  of  a  sect  based  on  Christianity.  A  recent 
curious  detail  is  that  the  Japanese  are  trying  to  intro- 
duce one  of  their  special  forms  of  Buddhism,  the  Shin- 
shti  sect,  into  China  and  have  induced  several  monas- 
teries to  declare  themselves  converts  to  it.  It  is  said  that 
extraterritorial  rights  are  claimed  for  these  monasteries, 
and  that  the  monks  are  glad  thus  to  escape  the  exactions 
of  their  own  Gk>vemment. 

It  will  probably  be  plain  to  the  reader  from  various 
things  said  above  that  religious  statistics  in  China — ^how 
many  millions  are  Buddhist,  and  so  on — have  little 
meaning.  The  numbers  of  Christians  and  Moslems  can 
be  estimated,  for  they  form  communities  apart,  but  not 
so  the  three  religions.  In  China  neither  thought,  lan- 
guage, nor  practice  has  grasped  the  idea  underlying  the 
simple  expression  *  to  be  a  Taoist '  or  *  to  be  a  Buddhist,* 
phrases  which  imply  that  religion  is  something  single  and 
definite  like  nationality.  If  the  Chinese  Grovemment  were 
to  draw  up  religious  statistics  they  would  probably  make 
a  list  of  temples,  monks,  and  priests,  but  omit  the  laity, 
who  patronise  religions  but  do  not  belong  to  them. 

But  each  of  the  three  great  religions  has  had  its 
special  influence.  Confucianism  has  been  of  enormous 
importance  socially  and  politically.  It  has  created  the 
moral  and  intellectual  temper  of  the  official  classes  and 
maintained  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  Chinese  State. 
In  its  own  sphere  few  systems  have  done  so  much,  so 
well,  and  for  so  long.  It  has  produced  twenty  centuries  of 
gentlemen.  Still,  it  is  not  in  any  ordinary  sense  a  religion. 
The  influence  of  Buddhism  has  also  been  great.  It  has 
affected  nearly  every  department  of  art ;  and  its  principal 
ideas,  such  as  transmigration  and  Karma,  have  passed 
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into  popular  beliefs.  Its  more  definitely  religious  side  is 
twofold.  Those  who  require  some  form  of  devotiont  as 
distinct  from  superstition  or  philosophy,  find  it  here ;  and 
the  recitation  of  prayers  for  the  dead  (doctrinally  an 
incorrect  practice)  secures  popular  attention.  Buddhist 
or  Taoist  services,  often  grotesquely  materialistic,  are 
performed  for  the  souls  of  most  Chinese,  whatever  their 
opinions  in  life  may  have  been.  Of  Taoism  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  Confucianism,  that  its  iK>wer  and  influence  are 
great,  but  not  mainly  religious,  and,  one  is  compelled  to 
add,  not  mainly  good.  If  one  reckons  as  Taoism  all  the 
ideas  connected  with  FSng-shui,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  retrograde  forces  in  China.  In  its  favour  it 
may  be  said  that  it  advocates  a  high  moralily  which  it 
did  not  originate,  and  that  its  fanciful  pantheon  and 
ceremonies  are  not  sullied  by  obscenity.  Taoist  deities 
figure  in  works  of  art,  but  the  images  in  temples  are  in 
bad  taste  and  often  ludicrous. 

The  prospects  of  Christianity  in  China  are  naturally 
a  matter  of  interest  to  Europeans.  Its  history  in  the 
past  is  hardly  encouraging.  Neetorianism  was  introduced 
under  the  T^ang  dynasty ;  but,  though  it  met  with  some 
success,  it  never  showed  any  signs  of  becoming  a  power 
like  Buddhism,  and  it  subsequentiy  died  out.  When 
Boman  Catholicism  was  introduced,  under  the  Ming  and 
Manchu  dynasties,  it  was  also  favourably  received;  and 
it  is  often  said  that  the  Emperors*  Shun-Chih  and  K'ang- 
Hsi  might  have  become  Christians  if  the  Church  had  been 
less  rigid.  This  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Emperors  ever  contemplated  recognising 
Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion  and  abstaining 
from  all  other  rites.  This  Imperial  favour  was  turned 
into  hostility  because  the  Pope  refused  to  sanction 
ancestor-worshi]^  or  the  use  of  the  names  Shang-ti  and 
Heaven.  The  Jesuits  had  somewhat  rashly  induced  the 
Emperor  K'ang-Hsi  to  state  that  these  rites  were  not 
idolatrous ;  and  when,  in  obedience  to  the  papal  decree, 
the  missionaries  ultimately  aflSrmed  the  contrary,  th^ 
seemed  to  contradict  the  Emperor.  Considering  what 
would  have  been  the  probable  fate  of  Chinamen  in  Rome 
who  publicly  contradicted  the  Pope  on  matters  of  doctrine, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  if  K*ang-Hsi  dealt  severely  with 
the  rebellious  foreign  religion.    Christian  missions  have 
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never  recovered  from  this  blow,  although  their  numbers 
and  power  have  increased  with  the  influence  of  the 
various  European  States  that  protect  them.  Christianity 
is  still  regarded  by  the  enormous  majority  of  Chinamen 
as  a  barbarous  foreign  superstition  whose  adherents 
cannot  be  good  or  moral  citizens ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  disadvantage  that  mission  property,  such  as  schools, 
is  generally  regarded  as  extra-territorial.  This  produces 
an  unfortunate  impression  that  the  object  of  missions  is 
to  take  land  away  from  the  Chinese  Gk)vemment. 

Though  movements  like  the  T^ai  F'ing  rebellion  show 
that  one  must  not  speak  too  confidently  of  Chinese 
apathy,  yet,  when  recently  visiting  China,  I  saw  no  signs 
of  any  religious  movement  accompanying  the  educational 
and  military  movements,  which  are  undoubtedly  strong. 
In  no  country  is  the  popular  temper  so  materialistic. 
For  most,  a  temple  is  merely  a  place  where  one  can 
perform  magical  ceremonies  to  obtain  such  objects  as 
health,  children,  success  in  examinations  or  trade;  and 
a  place  of  worship  where  this  cannot  be  done  is  as  useless 
as  a  shop  which  does  not  sell.  A  veteran  missionary  told 
me  that  conversions  were  more  frequent  since  1900,  which 
is  natural,  since  it  has  been  forced  upcm  the  Chinese  mind 
that  foreigners  are  not  feeble  and  contemptible ;  but  he 
added  that  it  was  still  impossible  for  any  one  who  aspired 
to  hold  the  humblest  government  post  or  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  officials  to  be  a  Christian  or  even  consort 
with  Christians.  It  is  not  surprising  that  religion  in 
China  should  be  at  a  low  ebb,  for  it  is  almost  a  synonym 
with  superstition,  and  the  educated  classes  have  in  the 
last  few  years  begun  to  see  how  enormous  are  their 
shortcomings  in  knowledge.  Confucianism  offers  nothing 
that  can  be  assailed  by  science ;  but  the  whole  fabric  of 
Taoism  disappears  before  an  elementary  scientific  educa- 
tion, and  so  does  much  of  popular  Buddhism.  It  is  notice- 
able that  in  many  localities  the  temples  are  being  turned 
into  schools  or  lecture  roonots.  It  is  said  that  Herbert 
Spencer  is  extensively  read  by  the  younger  men,  and 
there  is  probably  no  Christian  or  theistic  philosopher 
whose  name  carries  the  same  weight. 

C.  Eliot. 
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Art.    IV.— THE    WATER-SUPPLY    OP    THE    UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

1.  The  Report  of  the  Commiasioriers  on  Salmon  Fiaheries. 
London:  Wyman  and  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G.,  1902. 
Four  parts  [Cd.  1188, 1269, 1280, 1281]. 

2.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Beporta  of  the  Commiaaionera 
appointed  in  1898  to  inquire  and  report  wfuit  methoda  of 
Treating  and  Diapoaing  ofSeuxige  .  ,  ,  may  properly  be 
adopted.  London:  Wyman  and  Sons,  1903-4.  Six  parts 
[Cd.  1486-7, 1883-6]. 

3.  Annucd  Report  of  the  proceedinga  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Boards  and  Abatra^ct  of  their  Accounta  for  the 
year  ended  Slat  March^  1906.  London:  Wyman  and 
Sons,  1906. 

4.  The  Underground  Water  Supply  of  the  Country. 
The  Underground  Water  Preservation  Association, 
15  Borough  High  Street,  London,  S.E.     1902. 

5.  The  Relationship  of  Wooda  to  Domeatic  Water  Suppliea. 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Leaflet,  No.  99. 

6.  Principlea  of  Waterworka  Engineering.  By  J.  H.  T. 
Tudsbery  and  A.  W.  Brightmore.  Third  edition. 
London :  Spon,  1905. 

We  are  at  present  passing  through  one  of  those  phases 
of  repentance  for  our  extravagance  which  nations,  like 
individuals,  periodically  experience  when  the  payment  of 
heavy  bills  necessitates  an  examination  of  accounts ;  and, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  we  are  lamenting  the  cost  of 
our  army  and  navy,  of  our  systems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  education,  and  of  every  other  branch  of  the 
national  administration  which  appears  to  the  advocates 
of  retrenchment  to  offer  a  popular  theme  for  denuncia- 
tion. There  is,  however,  one  form  of  national  waste 
which,  though  of  very  long  standing,  has  always  hitherto 
been  ignored  by  such  reformers,  but  is  nevertheless  quite 
as  deserving  of  attention  as  any  of  the  others — the  waste, 
namely,  of  our  natural  resources,  and  more  especially  of 
our  national  water  supply. 

Though  the  progress  of  civilisation,  which  converts 
the  luxuries  of  one  generation  into  the  necessaries  of  the 
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next,  is  also  always  tending  to  convert  land,  water,  air, 
and  light  into  luxuries,  we  treat  these  primary  necessities 
of  our  existence  as  if  they  were  inexhaustible,  and  allow 
them  to  be  utilised  by  any  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals in  any  given  locality  without  reference  to  the 
effect  of  such  utilisation  on  the  community  at  large.  It 
must  be  admitted  that,  happily  for  us,  the  progress  of 
civilisation  has  also  largely  tended  to  minimise  the  evils 
resulting  from  this  haphazard  method  of  dealing  with 
what  are  popularly  described  as  'the  gifts  of  Nature.* 
Our  power,  for  instance,  of  purchasing  from  foreign 
countries  all  the  products  of  the  soil  in  practically  un- 
limited quantities  enables  us  to  view  with  comparative 
equanimity  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  our  coal  and  iron,  the  decrease  in  all  forms  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  consequent  increase  both  in 
the  area  of  uncultivated  land  and  in  the  price  of  urban 
building  sites.  The  loss  of  large  tracts  of  land  on  our 
coasts  through  the  inroads  of  the  sea  is,  again,  popularly 
assumed  to  be  compensated  by  the  utilisation  of  the 
shingle  beaches  which  form  the  natural  protection  against 
such  inroads  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  roads,  and 
esplanades  in  adjacent  watering-places ;  •  while  the  loss  of 
light  and  air  resulting  from  the  growth  of  great  cities  is 
regarded  a.s  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  facilities 
for  trade  and  locomotion,  and  the  comforts,  luxuries,  and 
amusements  provided  for  their  inhabitants.  Fresh  air, 
light,  and  the  soil  and  its  products  are,  in  short,  all  begin- 
ning to  be  considered  as  more  or  less  negligible  quantities ; 
but  it  is  for  many  reasons  impossible  to  adopt  this  view 
with  regard  to  water. 

Water  cannot  as  yet  be  imported  from  abroad ;  and 
there  are  no  compensatory  advantages  to  be  set  against 
the  exhaustion  of  its  sources  of  supply.  The  progress  of 
civilisation  has,  indeed,  converted  it  from  a  necessary, 
which  municipal  authorities  were  obliged  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  provide  fi-ee  of  charge  to  the  urban  popula- 
tion,* into  a  marketable  commodity,  which  in  1903  yielded 

*  The  two  earliest  water  supply  Acts— that  of  1641  (83  Hen.  VHI), 
relating  to  Gloucester,  and  that  of  1548  (86  Hen.  VIII),  relating  to  London 
— both  recognised  the  duty  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  to  furnish  a  good 
supply  of  water,  *  not  charging  rates  for  it.'  (Clffford*8  '  Hist,  of  Private 
Sni  Legislation/  i,  9,  240,  260.) 
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a  total  revenue  of  4,184,6112.  to  the  193  municipalities 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  municipal  trading ;  *  but  the 
development  of  its  various  uses  during  the  intervening 
350  years  has  enormously  enhanced  instead  of,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  other  natural  resources,  diminishing  its  value. 
The  importance  which  the  question  of  water-supply  has 
assumed  during  the  last  century  is  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  between  1821  and  1906  it  has  been 
investigated  by  twelve  Boyal  Commissions— one  of  which, 
on  Sewage  Disposal,  is  still  sitting — eleven  Select  Com- 
mittees, a  Government  Commission,  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  the  General  Board  of  Health,  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Begistrar- 
general,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 
of  London.  It  has  also  been  exhaustively  discussed  by 
over  a  dozen  of  the  learned  societies  of  the  metropolis — 
one  of  which,  the  Society  of  Arts,  organised  a  series  of 
conferences  on  the  subject  between  1876  and  1884 — and 
by  numerous  kindred  bodies  in  the  provinces.t 

Though,  however,  both  the  parliamentary  and  depart- 
mental authorities  above  mentioned,  whose  reports  fill 
over  one  hundred  volumes,  and  the  scientific  associations, 
whose  publications  fill  eighty-eight  more,  have  been 
practically  unanimous  in  advocating  that  water-supply 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  national  question  and  on  certain 
broad  principles,  their  recommendations  have  hitherto 
been  entirely  ignored.  Despite  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  upon  the  sources  of  supply  caused  by  the  growth 
of  industry  and  population,  we  continue  to  utilise  these 
sources  with  as  little  regard  for  future  requirements  as 
did  our  ancestors  when  the  population  of  England  was 
less  than  that  of  London  to-day,  and  canals,  steam 
engines,  sewage  disposal,  and  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses  were  unknown.  The  assumption  that  these 
sources  are  inexhaustible,  though  harmless  in  the  six- 
teenth, has  ceased  to  be  safely  tenable  in  the  twentieth 
century ;  and  the  Beports  of  the  two  most  recent  Commis- 
sions on  the  subject  contain  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
serious  injury  to  the  national  welfare  which  must  result 


*  Rep.  Local  GoTemment  Board,  1904-6,  App.  P.,  pp.  712,  713. 
t  See  'Kotea  on  Previous  Inquiries,  published  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
prior  to  the  Conference  on  National  Water  Supply  of  1870.' 
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from  a  continuance  of  the  prevailing  waste  and  pollution 
of  water  and  the  unsystematic  selection  of  its  sources 
of  supply.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  examine, 
with  the  aid  of  the  works  mentioned  above,  the  conditions 
under  which  water-supply  is  regulated  in  relation  to  the 
national  requirements,  and  the  capacity  of  the  water- 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  meeting  them. 

Though  the  treatment  of  water-supply  as  a  purely 
local  question  has  tended  to  limit  public  interest  in  it  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  the  amount  of  the  water- 
rate  in  each  locality,  most  people  will  probably  admit  the 
inadequacy  of  the  definition  of  '  water,'  once  given  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Florida,  as  *a 
substance  used  for  washing  and  to  sail  ships  in,  and  some 
people  drink  it.'  *  Inadequate  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  less 
misleading  than  the  popular  description  of  ^water-supply' 
as  'the  provision  of  water  for  domestic  use,'  which  ignores 
the  supply  required  for  various  other  purposes  for  which 
water  is  equally  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  water  required 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  cost  of  providing  it,  this 
limitation  of  the  term  is,  however,  not  surprising.  In 
many  places  the  whole  of  the  water-supply,  and,  in  most 
towns  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  it,  are  utilised  for 
this  purpose,  though  in  large  cities  a  certain  proportion 
of  it  is  used  both  for  the  requirements  of  trade  and  also 
for  public  purposes,  such  as  baths,  drinking-fountains, 
ornamental  waters,  street-watering,  and  flushing  sewers, 
etc.  No  statistics  are  available  with  respect  to  the 
consumption  of  the  rural  population,  which  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom;  but 
the  estimated  average  consumption  per  head  in  urban 
districts  is  30  gallons,  though  the  ratio  between  con- 
sumption and  population  varies  considerably  in  different 
places,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tablet : — 


*  See  *  Plumbing,  Drainage,  Water  Supply,  and  Hot  Water  Fitting,'  by 
John  Smeaton,  G.E.,  p.  61. 

t  These  figures  are  taken,  In  the  case  of  London,  from  the  Met.  Water 
Board  Bep.  1906,  pp.  28,  67,  and  In  that  of  the  other  places  from  '  Principles 
of  Waterworks  Engineering,'  p.  420.  The  excess  of  the  estimated  over  the 
actual  population  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  cities  supply 
adjacent  rural  districts  besides  their  own  area. 
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FUce. 

Sstimated  Popu- 

laMnn 

Avenge  Oonramp* 
lion  per  cap.  per 

Total  Ck>nBamp- 
lion  per  diem 

diem  ia  g^lt. 

ingalli. 

London      •        •        • 

6,747,106 

32*81 

218,007,041 

Manchester 

1,100,000 

29 

31,900,000 

LiYerpool  • 

876,000 

31 

27,174,000 

Birmingham 

742,460 

24 

17,387,000 

Edinburgh  and  Leith 

435,000 

40 

17,400,000 

Brighton   • 

165,000 

35 

6,775,000 

Bath  •        •        •        . 

68,600 

22 

1,507,700 

Exeter 

60,000 

30 

1,600,000 

The  supply  of  London — 123,025,136  gallons  of  which  were 
drawn  from  the  Thames,  44,406,862  gallons  from  the  Lea, 
and  49,283,650  gallons  from  wells  and  springs* — entailed 
an  expenditure  during  1905-6  of  2,757,770Z.,  and  yielded  a 
revenue  in  water  rents  and  charges  of  2,648,493Z.  f  to  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  which  controls  an  area  of 
about  537  square  miles,  and  comprises  representatives  of 
the  county  councils  of  Essex,  Herts,  Kent,  London  and 
Middlesex ;  of  the  councils  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster;  of  thirty-four  borough  and  thirty-nine 
urban  district  councils ;  and  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Conservancy  Boards,  t  In  the  provinces  the  total  receipts 
of  municipal  authorities  in  respect  of  water-supply 
during  1903-4  amounted  to  5,866,6487.  (of  which  2,155,391?. 
were  derived  from  loans),  and  their  total  expenditure  to* 
3,954,1052. ;  while  their  outstanding  loans  amounted  to 
55,865,2982,  exclusive  of  18,224,0342.  borrowed  for  sewage 
and  sewage-disposal  works,  which  always  necessarily 
entail  an  increased  consumption  of  water.§  As  water 
companies  are  not  required  to  report  to  any  Government 
department,  there  is  no  official  record  of  their  numbers, 
financial  position,  or  requirements  with  respect  to  supply ; 
but  their  importance  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  Stock  Exchange  Year-book,  1906,  contains  the  names 
of  sixty-one,  with  a  total  authorised  capital  exceeding 
20,000,0002.      Three   of   these-^the  Hartlepool  Gas  and 


*  Bep.  Met.  Water  Board,  pp.  58, 08,  and  cf.  pp.  27, 57.  Of  the  remaining' 
1,291,393  gallons,  1,189,179  gallons  are  supplied  from  Hanworth  gravel 
beds,  and  102,214  from  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Ponds  (not  for  domestlo 
purposes),  p.  58. 

t  lb.  pp.  116-423  (Revenue  Account). 

t  lb.  pp.  V,  108,  109. 

{  Local  Taxation  Returns,  1905,  pp.  izxi-xxzvll ;  and  oL  p.  xx« 

Vol.  201.— No.  413.  2  p 
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Water,  and  the  South  Stafford  and  Bristol  Water  Com- 
panies— have  a  capital  of  between  one  and  two  millions, 
while  one,  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water  Company, 
has  a  capital  of  between  two  and  three  millions. 

Compared  with  the  above  figures,  the  3,184,0712.  shown 
by  the  latest  returns  on  the  subject  *  to  have  been  ex- 
pended on  inland  navigation — the  control  of  which  is 
shared  between  seventy-six  canal  companies  and  river- 
navigation  trustees,  with  a  total  capital  of  37,927,2792., 
and  sixteen  railway  companies,  the  amount  of  whose 
capital  with  respect  to  canals  as  apart  from  railways  is 
not  published-7-appears  insignificant.  Though  to  some 
extent  attributable  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
canal  companies,  the  smallness  of  this  expenditure  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  about  2000  of  the  4500  miles  of 
waterway  consist  of  navigable  rivers  and  river  naviga- 
tions, which  in  the  former  case  are  entirely,  and  in  the 
latter  very  largely  fed  naturally  from  their  catchment 
basins.  It  therefore  affords  no  criterion  of  the  amount  of 
water  required  both  for  maintaining  the  flow  in  the 
rivers,  some  of  which  contain  valuable  fisheries  and 
furnish  water  for  trade  and  domestic  purposes,  and  also 
for  2600  miles  of  canals  which  derive  their  supplies  from 
reservoirs  filled  by  the  diversion  of  streams  and  lakes  and 
by  pumping  from  wells  and  springs. 

This  amount  varies  in  both  classes  of  waterways  with 
their  respective  dimensions,  and  the  number  of  locks  and 
amount  of  traffic  upon  them.  The  daily  average  natural 
flow  at  Teddingtpn  Weir,  during  1905-6,  of  the  Thames, 
which  is  navigable  for  145  miles,  and  has  a  traffic  of  over 
500,000  tons,t  was,  for  instance,  1,034,000,000  gallons, 
from  which  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the  corpora- 
tions of  Oxford  and  Windsor,  and  the  West  Surrey, 
South-west  Suburban,  and  Woking  Water  Companies 
are  authorised  to  abstract  together  a  total  of  228,500,000 
gallons.!  It  has,  however,  been  estimated  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  abstraction  which  would  reduce  the  flow 
over  the  weir  to  100,000,000  gallons  would  stop  the 
pleasure-traffic  below  Richmond,  and  so  far  diminish  the 

*  Board  of  Trade  Betnms  under  the  Hallway  aud  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1888,  for  the  year  1808,  p.  6.  f  lb. 

}  Bep.  Met,  Water  Board,  pp.  82,  84* 
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current  that  the  sewage  effluents  at  Eongston  and  Mole- 
sey  would  make  the  water  objectionable  at  Seething 
Wells,  where  water  can  still  be  drawn  in  emergency.* 

The  Lea,  again,  which  is  navigable  for  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  has  also  a  traffic  exceeding  500,000  tons,  had 
an  average  daily  natural  flow  of  70,718,339  gallons,  from 
which  the  Water  Board  abstracted  46,502,778;  but  a 
supply  of  13,500,000  gallons  is  reserved  for  the  purposes 
of  the  navigation  by  the  Lea  Water  Act,  1855,  which 
limits  that  of  the  New  Biver  and  East  London  Water 
Companies,  whose  undertakings  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Board,  to  22,500,000  gallons  each^f  Comparatively 
few  rivers  a^e,  however,  utilised  for  domestic  auppLy ;  and 
the  water-supply  of  canals  is  far  more  frequently  affected 
by  the  appropriation  by  towns  of  springs  and  subter- 
ranean waters.  This  is  especicJIy  injurious  where  canals, 
such  as  the  Birmingham,  which  has  a  daily  average 
supply  of  25,000,000  gallons,!  stand  at  a  high  elevation 
or  at  a. distance  firom  the  sources  from  which  their  water 
is  derived.  Some  idea  of  the  total  amount  of  water 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  artificial  waterways  may 
be  gathered  from  the  dunensions  of  the  reservoirs  of  six 
of  the  principal  canals  of  the  United  Kingdom  described 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  retums.§ 


CanU. 

1                       1 

Length. 
Win. 

No.  of 
BoseiToln. 

Capacity. 
Cub.  ft. 

Approodmato 

Volume  of  Water 

tngaDfl.|| 

Forth  and  Clyde 
liBedB  and  Idverpool 
Binningham    •        , 
Kllesmere 
Orand  Junotion 
Boyal  (Ireland) 

38 
141 
16S 

68 
188 

95 

6 
7 
4 

3 
14 

1 

140,000,000 
188,250,000 
104,781,000 
198,190,000 
297,066,726 
392,040,000 

868,000,000 
1,167»150,000 
1,206,262,200 
1,228,833,600 
2,876,813,701 
2,430,648,000 

River  navig%ttions,  such  as  the  Weaver,  and  Aire  and 
Calder,  which  consist  of  rivers  united  by  links  of  canal, 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  easily  supplied ;  and  the  latter  navi- 
gation, in  addition  to  the  waters  of  its  catchment  basin 


*  Rep.  Comm.  Met.  Water  Supply,  1900,  p.  40. 
t  Hep.  Met.  Water  Board,  pp.  82  nate^  02. 

i  Ct  'British  Canals,'  by  Edwin  A.  Fratt,  pp.  62,  64;  and  Proc.  Inst. 
C.K,  cbdii  (1906),  88. 

§  Board  of  Trade  Betums  for  the  year  1898,  pp.  128-288. 
A  cubic  foot  of  water  ^  6*2321  gallons. 

2  0  2 
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and  the  entire  flow  of  sewage  effluents  from  all  the 
boroughs  and  nearly  all  the  urban  districts  in  the  West 
Biding,  receives  40,000,000  gallons  daily  from  compensa- 
tion streams  from  towns  on  its  course.*  The  water- 
supply  of  a  canal  is  also,  as  has  been  stated,  dependent 
on  the  traffic  and  the  number  of  locks,  since  every  vessel 
in  its  passage  theoretically  consumes  two  locks — i.e.  a 
lockful  at  each  end — every  time  it  passes  through  the 
summit  level ;  and  to  the  ordinary  consumption  of  water 
must  also  be  added  the  daily  waste  through  leakage  at 
the  lock  gates,  estimated  as  from  10,000  to  20,000  cubic 
feet  per  diem,  and  that  arising  from  evaporation  and 
leakage  in  the  channel,  estimated  as  equivalent  to  a  depth 
of  two  inches  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  canaL  f 

It  will  be  seen,  on  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  that  the  daily  consumption  of  water  in  places  with 
populations  exceeding  50,000  ranges  from  1,000,000  to 
30,000,000  gallons,  and  in  London  exceeds  seven  times 
the  latter  amount ;  that  the  navigation  of  rivers  utilised 
for  this  purpose  can  only  be  maintained  by  limiting  by 
statute  the  amount  thus  abstracted;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  daily  supply  of  a  city  like  Birmingham, 
with  742,460  inhabitants,  is  considerably  less  than  that 
required  for  a  medium-sized  artificial  waterway  like  the 
Birmingham  canaL  The  magnitude  of  the  demand  on 
our  sources  of  supply  for  these  two  purposes  alone  is 
therefore  sufficiently  evident ;  and  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  uses  of  water  are  not  limited  to  domestic 
supply  and  navigation.  It  is  equally  essential  to  the 
existence  both  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  and  of 
fisheries ;  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  to 
estimate  the  quantities  of  it  required  for  either  of  these 
purposes.  It  is  also  hardly  less  difficult  to  do  so  with  re- 
spect to  the  numerous  important  manufactures  which  are 
entirely  dependent  on  its  supply — ^textiles,  dye-print,  and 
bleaching  works,  paper-making,  sugar  refinery^  brewery, 
photography,  ice  factories,  and  the  manufacture  of  cider 
and  other  beverages.^    The  average  amount  of  water 

*  Proc  Inst.  C.E.,  olxiii,  188. 

t  Ct  De  SalU'  *  Handbook  of  Inland  Navigation,'  pp.  10,  11;  and 
*  Rivers  and  Canals/  by  L.  Vernon  Haroourt  <2nd  edit.),  U,  871. 

X  '  Industrial  Uses  of  Water,*  by  H.  de  la  Couz,  parts  i  and  n  paaainu 
The  quantity  of  water  used  in  making  a  ton  of  paper  has  been  estimated  to 
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oonsumed  for  trade  purposes  in  London  in  1803  was 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply  of  that  year  to  be  7  gallons  per  head  per 
day,  and  that  in  Manchester,  Halifax,  and  Bradford  to  be 
8  gallons,  15  gallons,  and  20  gallons  respectively ;  but,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  water  supplied 
by  municipalities  and  companies  only  represents  a  por- 
tion of  the  total  amount,  as  large  quantities  are  also 
pumped  from  wells  or  diverted  from  streams  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.* 

In  addition  to  these  uses  directly  connected  with 
trade,  water  is  also  required  in  equally  large  quantities 
for  the  working  of  hydrauUc  engines,  such  as  cranes, 
water-wheels,  turbines,  and  presses,  and  for  generating 
the  steam  which  forms  the  motive  power  on  our  railways 
and  of  a  large  amount  of  the  machinery  used  in  mines 
and  factories.  Lastly,  though  its  use  in  this  respect  must 
always  be  limited  in  this  country,  water  power  is  now 
being  utilised  both  for  the  generation  of  electricity  for 
industrial  purposes,  and  also  for  the  installation  of 
electric  light  in  small  towns,  as  has  been  recently  done  at 
Strathpeffer  and  Dingwall  in  Scotland,  and,  some  years 
previously,  at  Keynsham  in  Somersetshire. 

For  all  these  purposes  water  is  indispensable ;  and  the 
amount  required  for  them  must  obviously  constantly 
increase  concurrently  with  the  growth  of  population.  It 
was  estimated  by  the  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply  of  1900  that  the  population  of  London,  which 
increajsed  from  3,222,720  to  5,633,320  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  between  the  publication  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissions  on  Water  Supply  of  1868  and  on  Metro- 
politan Water  Supply  of  1803,  will  amount  in  1941 
to  13,231,261,  for  which  a  daily  supply  of  upwards  of 
463,000,000  gallons  of  water  will  be  required,  entailing 
a  capital  outlay  of  about  18,100,000Z.  f  A  corresponding 
proportionate  increase  may  be  anticipated  in  all  the  big 


be  never  less  than  50,000,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  800,000  gallons  ('  The 
Chemistry  of  Paper-making,'  by  H.  B.  Griffin  and  A.  D.  Little,  p.  890) ;  and 
every  100-lb.  skin  contains  76  lbs.  after  the  completion  of  the  f^nni^Q  p^o. 
cess  (Wilson's  '  Chemistry  in  the  Leather  Industry  ')• 

*  Bep.  Comm.  Met.  Water  Supply  <1808),  questions  7806,  7807,  imd 
App.  C.  8,  p.  142. 

t  Rep.  (JOOO),  pp,  89  f^  409, ;  ^d  cf.  IJep,  (1808),  pp,  6,  IJ, 
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cities  of  the  kingdom.  Manchester — which  has  already 
spent  3,500,000Z.  for  the  purpose,  and  proposes  to  spend 
over  800,0002.  more— Li  verpool,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Ports- 
mouth, Carlisle,  Yarmouth,  Harrogate,  and  numerous 
other  towns,  are  already  carrying  out  schemes  for  ex- 
tending the  area  of  their  supply,  the  most  important 
being  that  for  supplying  Derby,  Leicester,  Sheffield,  and 
Nottingham  from  the  waters  of  the  Derwent,  which  will 
cost  over  7,000,0002.,  and  take  eight  years  to  complete. 

If  the  growth  of  industry  keeps  pace  with  that  of 
population,  a  corresponding  increase  will  be  required  in 
the  supply  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  should  the 
enquiry  of  the  Commission  now  sitting  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  canals,  the 
widening  of  the  waterway  and  enlargement  of  the  locks, 
combined  with  the  probable  increase  of  traffic,  must  also 
necessitate  a  largely  increased  consumption  of  water.* 
Lastly,  the  competition  for  water  for  each  of  these  pur- 
poses, which  has  resulted  from  their  development  inde- 
pendently and  at  different  periods,  must  abo  become 
increasingly  acute.  Water  from  springs  and  deep  wells, 
which  is  the  most  wholesome  and  palatable  for  drinking 
purposes,  is  the  least  suitable  for  those  of  trade ;  and  the 
manufacturer  and  laundress  prefer  upland  surface  water 
(which,  though  not  unwholesome,  is  only  moderately 
palatable),  stored  rain-water,  and  surface  water  from 
cultivated  land  (which  the  householder  should  regard 
with  suspicion),  and  even  polluted  river-water  and  shal- 
low well-water,  which  are  actually  dangerous  to  him.  f 
The  discharge  of  refuse  and  sewage  by  manufacturers 
and  local  authorities  into  rivers  and  streams  is  as  injuri- 
ous to  fish  as  to  human  beings,  t  while  both  fisheries  and 
navigation,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  agriculture  and  trade, 
are  liable  to  suffer  through  the  appropriation  for  domestic 
use  of  the  tributaries  of  rivers  and  the  sources  of  supply 


*  See  a  paper  on  Waterways,  bj  Mr  J.  A.  Saner,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and 
the  discussion  thereon  (Proo.  Inst.  C.E.,  clxiil  (1906),  41,  89,  92,  97,  124-d) ; 
and  cf.  *  British  Canals,'  by  Edwin  A.  Pratt,  pp.  62, 128,  131. 

t  See  6th  Rep.  (1874)  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Commission, 
pp.  424-431. 

t  Rep.  Comm.  on  Salmon  Fisheries  (1902),  p.  42  et  seq. ;  3rd  Rep.  Sewage 
Disposal  Comm.  (1903),  poMim ;  and  Ann.  Rep.  Board  of  Agriculture  under 
the  Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act  for  1906  (1907>,  paasi'm. 
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of  canals.*  It  is  therefore  evident,  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  the  demand  for  water,  that  the 
regulation  of  its  supply  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Theoretically,  our  water-system,  as  considered  in  the 
aggregate,  would  appear  to  be  fully  equal  to  meeting  all 
demands  upon  it.    Compared  with  continental  countries, 
the  United  Kingdom  enjoys  special  advantages  as  regards 
the  conservancy  of  navigation  in  the  number  of  its  tidal 
rivers — which  have  an  immensely  greater  flow  than  those 
that  are  tideless,  and  are  also  more  valuable  for  maritime 
trade — and  in  having  a  coast-line  of  3900  miles,  which  is 
greater  in  extent  than  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe.!   For 
the  purposes  of  domestic  supply,  fisheries,  agriculture,  and 
trade,  it  possesses  numerous  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  are  fed  by  an 
exceptionally  copious  rainfall,  averaging  32  inches   in 
England  and  Wales  and  40  inches  in  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland.     The  amount  of  water  we  receive  from  this 
primary  source  of  supply  in  average  years  was  estimated 
by  the  late  Mr  Bailey  Denton  as  over  27  billion  gallons.^ 
This    is    exclusive    of   the    by    no    means    insignificant 
quantities   received  in  the  form  of  dew  and   vapour; 
and,  were  the  whole  of  this  supply  available  always  for 
immediate  use,  and  precipitated  daily  in  equal  quantities 
in  every'  place  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  problem  of 
water-supply  would   be  comparatively  simple.      Owing, 
however,  to  the  great  variation  in  the  annual  rainfall — 
which    has  varied    during    the   last    twenty-five    years 
between  39*41  inches,  or  *16  inch  in  excess  of  the  mean, 
in  1891,  and  33*92  inches,  or  5*33  inches  short  of  it,  in 
1005  § — and  also  to  the  inequality  of  its  distribution — 
which  varies  from  an  average  of  22  inches  in  the  driest 
parts  of  England  and  Wales  to  34  inches  and  more  in  the 
wettest,  and  of  from  30  inches  to  60  inches  in  both  the 
sister  kingdoms — the  rainfall  of  the  whole  country  is  mis- 


*  Pxt)c.  Inst.  C.E.,  clxili,  88  V  Hep.  Salmon*  Fisheries  Comm.,  pp.  40,  47, 
63 ;  and  8rd  Rep.  Sewage  Disposal  Comm.,  App.  A. 

t  Proc.  Brit.  Association  (1878),  pp.  679-SO ;  and  ct  *  Rivers  and  Cdnals,* 
i,  284-6. 

I  *  The  Storage  of  Water'  (1874)  ;  and  cf.  Rep.  Honite  of  Lords  Committee 
on  Conservancy  Boards,  1877,  question  2388. 

f  '  British  Rainfall,'  hj  H.  B.  MUl  (1905),  pp.  164,  165. 
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leading  as  regards  that  of  different  catchment  areas,  «aoh 
of  which  has  its  special  characteristics.*  It  is,  moreover, 
only  after  its  passage  over  and  through  the  earth  into 
streams,  springs,  rivers,  and  subterranean  reservoirs  that 
it  is  available  for  practical  purposes  in  any  large  quanti- 
ties, and  this  process  entails  a  loss  of  water  by  evapora- 
tion, absorption,  and  percolation  which,  in  the  northern 
and  western  districts  of  the  country — which  constitute  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  by  catchment — is  estimated 
as  varying  between  10  inches  and  20  inches  on  the  less 
permeable  formations.t  Mr  Bailey  Denton  s  estimate 
was,  however,  made  more  than  thirty  years  ago ;  and 
during  the  interval  various  causes,  combined  with  others 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  centuries,  have  tended 
gradually  to  diminish  both  the  amount  of  our  rainfall 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  natural  reservoirs  and 
conduits,  above  and  below  ground,  which  it  creates  for 
itself  in  each  watershed. 

Bainfall  has  been  diminished  by  the  destruction  of 
our  forests,  which  increase  it  by  checking  evaporation, 
and  also  condense  dew  and  mist  on  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  thus  forming  natural  reservoirs, 
the  disappearance  of  which  has  increased  the  number  and 
violence  of  floods  formerly  checked  by  the  retention  of 
water  by  the  vegetable  matter  on  the  underlying  soil.  The 
destruction  of  forests  has  thus  also  made  streams,  which 
had  formerly  a  more  equable  flow,  liable  to  sudden  rises  and 
fulls,  while  it  has  also  deprived  us  of  the  hygienic  benefit 
arising  from  the  equalisation  of  the  temperature  of  water 
collected  in  woods,  which  is  slightly  raised  in  winter, 
and  markedly  lower  in  summer.^  Evaporation  has  also 
been  further  diminished  by  the  gradual  depletion  of  the 
total  volume  both  of  surface  and  subterranean  water 
through  land-drainage,  which  has  been  estimated  to  entail 
an  annual  loss  of  more  than  double  the  water-supply  of 
the  whole  population ;  §  by  the  pumping  operations  in 

*  Rep.  Salmon  Fisheries  Comm.,  question  22529  and  p.  51. 

f  *  Principles  of  Waterworks  Engineering,'  p.  52. 

X  'Relationship  of  Woods  to  Domestic  Supply.*  Board  of  Agriculture 
Leaflet,  No.  99. 

§  See  Rep.  Salmon  Fisheries  Comm.,  pp.  46,  47,  and  evidence  of  Mr 
Bailey  Denton  and  others  before  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Con- 
servancy Boards  (1877),  Rep.,  questions  813-315,  514  et  9eq.,  951-956,  2282  et 
9cq.t  pt  290  ;  and  Report  Inspectors  of  Salmon  Fisheries  (1879). 
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mines,  quarries,  breweries,  and  factories  through  which 
vast  quantities  of  water,  in  some  oases  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  gallons,  are  daily  wasted  ;*  and  by  the 
drainage  of  marshes  and  fens,  which,  ever  since  the 
erection  of  Denver  Sluice  in  1650,  has  deprived  the  Great 
Ouse  and  other  rivers  draining  into  the  Wash  of  their 
most  important  source  of  supply.  Waste  of  water,  more 
difficult  to  estimate  but  by  no  means  insignificant,  has 
also  resulted  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  elevation 
of  the  beds  of  rivers  by  the  construction  of  mill-dams, 
weirs,  and  locks,  and  the  embankments  incident  to  canalisa- 
tion, their  main  channels,  which  are  the  natural  receptacles 
for  the  drainage  of  the  watersheds,  no  longer  occupy  the 
lowest  portions  of  valleys,  which  are  now  filled  by  waste 
channels  for  mills  and  the  wastes  of  canals.t  Still  more 
injurious  to  our  water-system  has  been  the  appropriation 
of  vast  areas  of  arable  and  pasture  lands,  which  formerly 
formed  possible  gathering  grounds  for  purposes  of  water- 
supply,  to  building  purposes ;  for  the  growth  of  cities, 
while  it  increases  the  demand  for  water,  also  causes  the 
waste  of  enormous  quantities  of  it  by  diversion.  In  the 
case  of  London,  200,000,000  gallons  in  dry,  and  over 
400,000,000  in  stormy  weather  are  removed  by  various 
storm  overflows  from  infiltration  into  the  soil  to  an 
artificial  outlet  to  the  sea* 

One  of  the  most  notable  illustrations  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  water-system  from  this  combination  of  causes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  decline  of  an  annual  average  of 
nearly  2^  inches  below  the  mean  rainfall  of  28 '  50  inches 
for  the  forty  years  1850-1880  over  the  Thames  watershed 
during  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1903,  resulting  in  a 
diminution  of  239,500,000  gallons  in  the  flow  of  the  river 
at  Teddington  Weir  as  compared  with  the  daily  flow 
during  1850-18894  This  is  also  the  case  in  a  still  greater 
degree  with  respect  to  the  Lea  valley ;  while  the  auxiliary 
wells  and  springs  in  both  valleys  show  an  almost  un- 
varying record  of  diminishing  flow  due  partly  to  dimin- 
ishing rainfall  and  partly  to  increased  pumping,  the 
most  striking  instance  being  the  drying  up  of  Ghadwell 

*  Rep.  Comm.  Sewage  Disposal,  App.  A. 

t  Bep.|Houseiof  Lords  Committee  on  Conservanoy  Boards,  question  2484. 
X  Beport  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  London  County  Council  on  the 
Shrinkage  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  (1903),  p,  8. 
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Spring — ^which  had  given  an  unfailing  supply  for  oyer 
three  centuries — ^in  the  autumn  of  1898.*  In  Kent  similar 
causes  have  led  to  the  drying  up  of  several  old  standard 
wells  which  have  been  in  existence  for  100  or  200  years, 
and  to  the  disappearance  of  at  least  five  streams,  and 
have  seriously  affected  the  flow  of  the  Cray,  Darenth, 
and  Ravensboume  rivers,  f  The  faUing  of  the  water- 
level  of  the  chalk  below  London  from  12  to  10  inches, 
pointed  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission for  1803,  seems  to  show  that  the  underground 
basin  of  the  Thames  is  being  exhausted  of  its  water,  and 
that,  owing  to  increased  pumping,  arterial  drainage,  and 
the  increased  consumption  and  diversion  of  water,  the 
annual  rainfall  at  present  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  requisite  standard  of  saturation  in  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, the  most  important  source  of  water-supply  in  the 
south  of  England.^  In  the  midland  counties,  and  notably 
in  the  Bunter  beds  in  Nottinghamshire,  similar  evils 
exist,  and  their  prevalence  throughout  the  country  is 
shown  by  the  presence,  in  a  deputation  on  the  subject  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1003, 
of  representatives  of  the  County  Councils  of  Gloucester- 
shire, Surrey,  Herts,  Somerset,  West  Sussex,  Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Leicestershire,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  the  British  Association  of  Water- 
works Engineers,  and  the  Underground  Water  Preserva- 
tion Society.  § 

Since  the  object  of  this  deputation,  as  stated  in  a  memo- 
randum of  the  County  Councils'  Association,  at  whose 
suggestion  it  was  arranged,  was  ^  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  Majesty*8  Government  to  the  question  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  water-supplies  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
the  pressing  necessity  for  an  enquiry  into  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  on  the  subject,'  its  representative  char- 
acter is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  advocated  Hie 
establishment  of  *  a  controlling  authority  or  authorities,* 
not  only  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  waste,  but 

*  lb. ;  and  *Tlie  Underground  Water  Supply  of  the  Coontty,'  p.  90. 

t  8rd  Bep.  Sewage  Disposal  Comm.,  App.  A,  p.  4;  and  'The  Under- 
ground Water  Supply  of  the  Country/  pp.  8,  20-34,  88. 

X  'The  Shrinkage  of  the  Tiiames  and  Lea,'  p.  8 ;  3rd  Rep.  Sewage  Dis- 
posal Comm.,  App.  A,  p.  4. 

§  3rd  Bep.  Sewage  Disposal  Cotnm.,  App.  A,  pp.  1,  2,  6, 
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also  (1)  *to  prevent  water  being^  taken,  without  parlia- 
mentary sanction,  for  sale  outside  a  given  area  to  the 
detriment  of  local  interests ' ;  and  (2)  *  to  guard  against  the 
pollution  of  rivers  and  other  sources  of  water-supply/  * 

Action  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  points  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  results  of  what  has  been 
well  termed  *  the  happy-go-ludsy  scramble  for  water  *  to 
meet  the  needs  of  constantly  expanding  urban  areas. 
The  competition  between  rival  municipalities  and  water- 
works for  the  acquisition  of  sources  of  supply,  though 
more  peaceably  conducted,  is  as  keen,  and  is  carried  on 
with  as  little  regard  to  the  principles  of  water-conser- 
vancy, as  the  strife  for  the  well  of  Esek  between  the 
herdsmen  of  Gerar  and  Isaac  in  Canaan  four  thousand 
years  ago.  If  tmable  to  obtain  a  gathering  ground  com- 
mensurate with  their  own  generally  very  'magnificent* 
standard  by  appropriating  the  supply  of  all  the  adjacent 
rural  districts  in  their  own  watersheds,  the  big  munici- 
palities and  water  companies  do  not  hesitate  to  appro- 
priate one  in  any  other  watershed  which  their  fancy  may 
dictate,  if  the  weakness  of  local  opposition  enables  them 
to  do  so.  Dublin  has  gone  30  miles  for  its  water  supply, 
Glasgow  38  miles,  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  180  miles, 
and  Manchester  200  miles;  and  the  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  revival  of  the  scheme,  first  broached  in  1868,t 
for  obtaining  that  of  London  from  Wales — a  suggestion 
which,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  has  not  unnaturally  led 
to  a  movement,  organised  by  the  Glamorganshire  and 
Monmouthshire  county  councils,  for  preventing  such  ap- 
propriations of  the  water-supply  of  the  Principality. 
Wales,  if  united  in  its  resistance,  may  be  well  able  to 
defeat  a  project  which  so  deliberately  ignores  its  indus- 
trial development  and  growing  population. 

Such  resistance  is,  however,  generally  doomed  to 
failure  where  the  water-rights  of  villages  and  small 
towns  are  similarly  threatened;  and  it  is  very  rarely 
that  their  inhabitants  are  so  successful  in  protecting 
them  as  those  of  a  large  rural  area  round  Portsmouth, 
who  secured  the  rejection  by  a  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee of  provisions  originally  embodied  in  the  Ports- 

**  3rd  Rep,  Sewage  Disposal  Comm.,  App.  A,  p.  6. 
t  Rep.  Oomm.  on  Water  Supply  (1800),  p.  cxxtI. 
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mouth  Water  Act  of  last  year,  empowering  the  Corpora- 
tion to  draw  water  from  their  district  and  charge  them 
25  per  cent,  more  for  it  than  the  rate  of  residents  in  the 
borough.  There  are  many  villages  where  water-famines 
occur  regularly  every  dry  season  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  by  neighbouring  towns  of  schemes  of  this  char- 
acter, to  the  obvious  detriment  of  agriculture  throughout 
the  district.  The  diminution  of  the  flow  of  rivers  through 
the  exercise  of  the  extensive  powers  enjoyed  by  water 
authorities  is  equally  injurious  both  to  navigation  and 
to  fisheries,  and  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Commissioners,  who 
state  that  'g^ave  apprehensions  are  entertained  in  all 
parts  of  the  country'*  of  the  disastrous  results  to  the 
latter  industry,  draw'  attention  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  those  whose  interests  are  imperilled  by  them  have 
to  contend  in  opposing  the  Acts  by  which  such  poweins 
are  conferred.  After  illustrating  the  incompleteness  of 
the  present  system  of  enquiry  into  water-schemes  by  the 
conflicting  evidence  given  with  respect  to  the  anticipated 
effects  of  that  under  which  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
will  be  entitled,  when  it  is  completed,  to  take  40,000,000 
gallons  a  day  from  the  Yymwy,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the 
estimated  rainfall  of  the  district,  f  they  say : 

'  No  disrespect  to  the  system  of  Parliamentary  Committees  is 
implied  in  the  argument  that  the  promoters  of  the  schemes 
have  at  present  an  undue  advantage.  They  have,  as  a  rule, 
the  command  of  money  enabling  them  to  obtain  the  evidence 
necessary  for  their  purpose.  They  select  the  ix)int  of  least 
resistance,  i.e.  the  iiarticular  six)t  most  favourable  for  their 
contention,  and  they  accumulate  evidence  on  this  point  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Their  case  has  therefore  the  advantage 
of  a  well-arranged  and  complete  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opposition  is  almost  entirely  without  organisation,  l^ere 
may  sometimes  be  a  measure  of  combination  on  behalf  of  the 
milling  or  proprietary  interests,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, and  its  means  depend  on  voluntary  subscriptions.  .  .  • 
The  local  Fishery  Boards  from  want  of  funds  cannot  apx)ear. 
.  •  .  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  matter  is  fought 
out  between  the  interests  of  one  special  locality  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  interests  of  certain  individuals  or  corporations 
holding  private  rights  on  the  other,  public  rights,  such  as 

*  Bep.  Sftlxnon  Fisheries  Coipm.,  p.  47.  t  l^-  PP*  ^^i  40. 
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those  represented  by  local  FtBhery  Boards  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  being  left  in  the  background/  * 

Handicapped  by  these  conditions,  local  Fishery  Boards, 
and  any  person  or  body  of  persons  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, are  obliged,  in  considering  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion water  to  be  given  them  by  the  Act,  to  rely  solely 
on  the  evidence  accumulated  by  its  promoters,  who  are 
naturally  interested  in  estimating  the  capacity  of  the 
gathering  ground  in  the  manner  most  favourable  to  their 
scheme.  There  is,  under  the  present  system,  no  enquiry 
into  the  collective  needs  of  the  various  watersheds  from 
which  the  great  corporations  of  distant  towns  endeavour 
under  these  Acts  to  secure  a  water-supply  for  their  own 
needs ;  and  the  Commissioners  point  out  that  the  obvious 
necessity  for  providing  water  for  these  enormous  popu- 
lations Ms  no  excuse  for  an  improvident  use  of  the 
natural  resources.  Such  improvidence  is  to  be  depre- 
cated on  behalf  of  populous  places  themselves,  because, 
as  matters  now  stand,  the  greater  foresight  or  energy,  or 
even  the  chance  success,  of  a  rival  may  shut  them  out  for 
ever  from  their  natural  source  of  supply. '  f 

The  confusion  of  the  scramble  for  water  is,  moreover, 
increased  by  the  want  of  connexion  between,  and  the 
inadequate  control  exercised  by,  the  various  Government 
departments  entrusted  with  Uie  supervision  of  naviga- 
gation,  fisheries,  and  water-supply.  Canal  companies  and 
navigation  trustees  are  under  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Fishery 
Boards  are  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  local 
authorities  supplying  water  are  regulated  by  the  Local 
Gk>vemment  Board,  to  whom  they  furnish  full  accounts 
of  their  proceedings  and  financial  position ;  while  Water 
Companies,  though  registered  as  joint-stock  companies  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  *  render  account  to  no  man.'  There 
are  also  companies  which  supply  water  without  any  par- 
liamentary powers,  laying  their  pipes  in  public  ways  '  at 
their  peril,'  but  who  may,  if  they  please,  acquire  certain 
limited  powers  under  the  Gras  and  Water  Facilities  Act, 
1870 ;  and  landowners  of  limited  interest  may  also  obtain 
statutory  powers  to  construct  waterworks  and  charge 
their  estates  with  the  necessary  expenditure.  Despite, 
or  owing  to,  this  abundance  of  authorities  for  the  pur- 

*  Bep.  Salmon  FUheries  Comm.,  p.  49.  t  lb.  pp.  49-61. 
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pose,  there  is  great  difficulty  iu  effectually  fixing  the 
responsibility  for  providing  water-supply  for  any  district 
upon  any  person  or  body,  owing  to  the  Umited  powers  of 
local  authorities  for  carrying  out  the  obligation  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  •  seeing  that  every 
occupied  dwelling-house  in  their  district*  is  adequately 
supplied — a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  want  of  any 
proper  supply  in  many  rural  districts,  and  of  any  prac- 
tical supervision  of  such  a^  exists.* 

Though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  enquiry  and  legisla- 
tion for  over  forty  years,  the  effective  reform  of  the 
second  of  the  evils  to  which  the  deputation  of  1903  drew 
attention — the  pollution  of  water — has  been  hitherto 
hindered  by  similar  defects  in  the  machinery  for  carrying 
it  out.  Its  extent  and  the  best  means  of  checking  it  were 
successively  pointed  out  by  the  Commissions  on  Salmon 
Fisheries  of  1861  and  on  River  Pollution  of  1868.  It  has 
been  prohibited  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preservation 
Acts,  as  well  as  by  the  Public  Health  and  Salmon  Fish- 
eries Acts,  and  various  other  public  Acts ;  but  the  only 
success  in  checking  it  has  been  obtained  through  the 
Thames  and  Lea  Conservcuicy  Acts,  and  two  private  Acts 
empowering  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  River  Boards  to  deal  with  it.  The  success- 
ful prevention  of  pollution  has  hitherto  been,  therefore, 
purely  local;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  reports  of  the 
two  Commissions  under  review  that,  with  this  exception, 
the  dangers  incident  to  polluted  water  remain  as  serious 
as  ever,  f 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  Commissioners  state  that,  though 
there  appears  to  be  a  welcome  change  in  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  preserving  the  purity  of  water,  *  the  growth 
of  population  and  of  the  industries  and  manufactures  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  larger  towns  depends '  have 
increased  the  great  injury  caused  to  salmon-fishings  by 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  to  which  the  Commissioners  of 
1861  called  attention  in  their  Report,  t  Although  few  of 
our  rivers  are  seriously  polluted  throughout  their  whole 
course,  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Clyde, 
and  Trent,  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  West  Riding,  the 


*  Srd  Rep.  Sewage  Disposal  Ck>mm.,  App.  A,  pp.  3,  6.  t  lb.  p.  6, 

}  Bep.  Salmon  Fisheries  Comm.,  p.  4SL 
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Taff  and  the  Bhymney  are  so  foul  as  practically  to  ex- 
clude migratory  salmonidaB  from  them.  The  Derwent* 
whose  water  is  said  to  be  *  perfectly  pure/  is  rendered 
totally  unfit  for  the  passage  of  salmon  by  the  drainage  of 
Derby ;  the  Tame,  coming  from  Birmingham  and  Wolver- 
hampton, is  reported  as  being  '  a  perfect  sewer  from  top 
to  bottom';  and  the  water  of  the  Aire  and  the  Don  is 
described  as  *  absolutely  black — as  black  as  ink :  you  can 
write  with  it.'  In  dealing  with  the  various  forms  of 
pollution,  the  Commissioners  draw  special  attention  to 
the  case  of  the  Spey,  'a  river  excellently  smtable  for 
salmon,  and  otherwise  perfectly  pure,'  but  also  equally 
suitable  on  account  of  its  purity  for  purposes  of  distilla- 
tion. The  number  of  distilleries  on  its  banks  has  conse- 
quently increased  from  eleven,  using  2270  bushels  of  malt 
I>er  week,  in  1850,  to  twenty-seven,  using  50,800  bushels, 
in  1900;  and  these  works  now  discharge  into  it,  *  without 
any  sufficient  attempt  to  mitigate  the  nuisance,  filth  of 
a  nature  and  amouilt  that  cannot  fail  to  interfere  with 
the  other  inhabitants  on  the  border  of  these  streams  in 
the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  rights.'*  More  recent 
evidence  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited  from  the 
returns  for  1005  of  the  local  fishery  boards  t — ^which,  it 
may  be  noted,  have  neither  the  powers  nor  the  status 
requisite  for  dealing  with  such  cases — ^but  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  examine  that  with  respect  to  the  general 
increase  of  pollution  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Sewage  Disposal  Commission. 

The  Commissioners,  who  stated  in  their  Interim  Re- 
port of  1001  that '  the  protection  of  our  rivers  is  a  matter 
of  such  grave  concern  as  to  demand  the  creation  of  a 
supreme'  authority,'  and  in  that  of  1903,  that  they  were 
struck  at  an  early  stage  of  their  investigations  by  the 
fact  that '  the  pollution  of  rivers  goes  on  unchecked  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  has  been  on  the  statute-book  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,*  {  point  out  in  their  fourth  Report  that  the 
question  has  entered  on  a  new  phase.    Valuable  as  were 

the  results  of  the  exhaustive  enquiry  of  the  Rivers  Pollu- 

*  '  •  ■■  ■    ■ 

*  Bep.  Salmon  Fisheries  Comm.  (1903),  p.  44. 

t  lb.  pp.  44-40 ;  and  of.  Annual  Bep.  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
1906,  App.  I,  and  Bep,  pp.  xx,  zzL 
I  3rd  Bep.,  pp.  xxvi,  xxviL 
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tion  Commission,  especially  with  respect  to  the  suitability 
of  various  kinds  of  water  for  drinking  and  manufacturing 
purposes/  bacteriology  was  then  in  its  infancy;  and  sub- 
sequent investigations  have  shown  that  land  treatment  is 
not  only,  as  was  then  believed,  the  natural  but  is  also  the 
best  method  of  purifying  sewage.  But  though  with  proper 
management  land  can  purify  sewage  for  a  practically 
indefinite  period,  effluents  from  land  processes  of  sewage 
treatment  are  not,  from  the  bacteriological  point  of  view, 
in  a  proper  condition  for  discharge  into  drinking-water 
systems,  while'  storm  water'  and  'street  washings'  are 
biologically  impure,  f  In  addition  to  this,  many  causes 
have  combined  to  render  the  acquisition  of  land  suitable 
for  filtration  farms  increasingly  difficult. 

4 

*  Population  has  increased  and  has  tended  to  become  aggregated 
in  districts  where  land  is  dif&cult  to  acquire  and,  moreover,  is 
unsuitable  in  character  for  sewage  disposal.  Population  has 
increased,  too,  in  narrow  valleys,  where  it  may  be  practically 
impossible  to  resort  to  the  treatment  of  sewage  on  land.  The 
consumption  of  water  per  head  of  this  population  has  likewise 
increased,  and  the  use  of  water-closets  has  become  universal. 
Trade  has  grown  largely;  and  with  its  growth  trade-refuse 
has  multiplied,  with  consequent  serious  pollution  of  our  water- 
courses. Advancing  education  of  the  masses,  with  increased 
importation  of  foreign  foodstuffs  and  other  correlated  circum- 
stances, has  tended  to  depopulate  country  districts.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water-supplies  for  large  communities 
from  now  polluted  areas  is  greater  than  ever  before.  All 
these  conditions  have  contributed  seriously  to  alter  the  whole 
problem  of  sewage  disix>sal.'  X 

These  changed  conditions  have  led  to  'not  unsuccessful' 
attempts '  to  purify  sewage  by  artificial  processes ;  and  the 
comparison — ^bacteriologically  as  well  as  chemicfiJly — of 
natural  and  artificial  or  bacteria-bed  processes  of  sewage 
treatment  has  shown  that,  while  chemical  standards  are 
necessary  both  in  the  case  of  drinking-water  and  non- 
drinking-water  streams,  a  bacterial  is  of  more  importance 
than  a  chemical  standard  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and 
of  secondary  importance,  though  a  valuable  adjunct,  in 

*  Cf.  6th  Bep.  Rivers  Pollution  Comm.,  pp.  424-431. 

t  4th  Rep.,  vol.  iv,  pt  i,  pp.  105, 106,  113. 

X  4th  Rep.y  vol.  iv,  Sewage  Disposal  Comm.,  pt  in,  pp.  5,  13^ 
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the  case  of  the  latter,  which,  when  polluted,  tend  to 
spread  disease.* 

While  the  prevention  of  sewage  pollution  has  become 
increasingly  complex  and  costly,  that  of  pollution  arising 
from  numufactures  is  hampered  by  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  law  regulating  the  relations  of  manufac- 
turers and  local  authorities.    The  latter  are  apparently — 
though  the  point  seems  still  legally  doubtful — only  bound 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts  to  provide  for  sewage  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  and,  though  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  requires  them  to  give  facili- 
ties for  enabling  manufacturers  to  carry  trade  effluents 
into  their  sewers,  they  may  refuse  to  do  so  if  such 
effluents  would  injure,  or  their  volume  is  too  great  for 
the  sewers,  or  would  prejudicially  affect  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage,  or  if  their  admission  would  interfere  with  an 
order  of  the  Court.    As  trade  effluents,  if  turned  into  a 
sewer  at  irreg^ilAi^  intervals,  cause  considerable  variation 
in  the  composition  of  the  sewage  throughout  the  day, 
may  contain  large    quantities  of   solids  in  suspension 
which  choke  the  purification  plant,  and  may  also  be 
chemically  injurious,  it   is   not   surprising   that  many 
authorities  refuse  to  allow  any  to  enter  their  sewers, 
though  some  appear  to  do  so  under  prescribed  conditions, 
or  even  unconditionally.    As  the  provisos  in  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  enable  local  authorities,  when 
so  disposed,  to  evade  the  obligation  it  imposes  on  them, 
manufacturers  can  only  enforce  their  claims  by  a  costly 
action  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  as  purification  by  the  manu- 
facturer is  in  some  cases  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
and  more  costly  than  if  undertaken  by  the  local  authority, 
they  also  not  unnaturally  prefer  a  policy  of  *  masterly 
inactivity.'  t 

As  the  parallel  enquiries  which  the  Commissions  on 
Salmon  Fisheries  and  Sewage  Disposal  have  conducted 
point  so  clearly  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  sources 
of  water-supply  for  all  purposes  by  reforming  the  methods 
in  which  they  are  at  present  utilised,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  they  concur  in  recommending,  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Water  Department, 

*  4th  Bep.,  Tol.  !▼»  pt  m,  pp.  10-18. 
t  8rd  Rep.,  pp.  xi,  xlil,  xIt-zvI. 

Vol.  207.— iVb.  413.  2  D 
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with  subordinate  boards  for  each  watershed,  charged 
with  the  duties  of  the  prevention  of  waste  and  poUation 
of  water  and  the  conservancy  of  fishery  interests.* 

To  many  this  dcheme  may  appear  too  comprehensive 
to  be  practicable.  The  apparent  disconnexion  between 
the  uses  of  water  aikd  the  facilities  now  enjoyed  in  urban 
distriQts  for  obtaining  it  make  it  difficult  to  realise  that 
the  boundaries  of  aViwatershed-^which  is  primarily  the 
natural  reservoir  for  all  the  places  within  it — are  entirely 
distinct  from  the  artificial  limits  of  administrative  areas ; 
and  that,  owing  to  the  northward  continusition  of  the 
great  central  watershed  of  England,  rivers  draining  por- 
tions of  England,  like  the  Till,  may  flow  into  the  sea  on 
tl^  3c9tch,  and  those  ^dicaininjg  parts  of  Scotland,  like  the 
Esky.ou  the  English  side  of  the  Border,  f  And  this  in- 
diffeo^lice  to  the  physical  configuration  of  our  water- 
systoRL  is  increased  by  the!  f  abt  .ihati  though*  water  is 
pr^efaoaJly  9.  marketablei/commodit}^;.' the  law  recognises 
no  property  in  it  apart. iiom  Hsb  lanfll'itj' covers.  To  a 
lawyer  a  watershed  merely  representee  a  collection  of 
estates .  in  land»  thjd  value,  of  .>!!wfaiah  Ak  inbreased  or 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  covevediftrttii  or  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  wliter. 

Tlxe  only  portions  of  our  water-system  which  can  be 
described*  as  *  public '  property  are  Hvers  which  are  both 
tidal  and.  navigable,  the  ownership  of  whose  bed  is  vested 
in  the  Crown  :(or  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  in  which 
the  public  posaesses  the  rights  of  fishery  and  navigation ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  system  must  be  regarded, 
from  the  pouDt  of  view  of  the  engineer  and  scientist,  as 
private^  property.  The  owner  of  the  soil  is  entitled  to 
all  the  water  found  upon  it  flowing  in  a  defined  channel 
either  above  or  below  ground,  and — ^with  the  exception 
of  riyers  or  streams  dividing  his  property  from  that  of 
other  rip^arian  owners,  the  ownership  of  which  he  shares 
with  them — he  may  therefore  dispose  of  it  €is  and  to 
whom  he  pleases*  Though  he  has  no  property  in  per- 
colating water  having  no  defined  course,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  it.  through  land  drainage  or  the 
sinking  of  a  well  on  a.  iueighbouring  estate,  he  may 
obviously  have  on  his  own  estate  large  quantities  of 

*  Salmon  Fisheries  Comm.  Itep.,  pp.  11,  01,  63 ;  Srd  Bep.  Sewage  Dis* 
posal  Comm.,  pp.  xxiv,  xzvil,  xxviii. 

t  •  Water  Supply/  by  C,  £.  De  Band,  p.  40  pasHnu 
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water  which  may  never  be  utilised  at  all.  Lastly,  canal 
and  water  companies  and  local  authorities  have  acquired 
water-rights  and  water-yielding  land  which  places  them 
in  the  position  of  large  private  owners  in  this  respect, 
and,  in  common  with  other  private  owners,  have  acquired 
easements  of  diversion  or  pollution  or  support  which 
still  further  restrict  the  public  use  of  water. 

The  importance,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  population, 
of  treating  water-supply  on  broad  lines  was,  however, 
pointed  out  so  long  ago  as  1869  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Water-supply,  which  recommended  the  prohibition  of 
the  ai^ropriation  by  any  town  or  district  of  sources  of 
supply  naturally  belonging  to  others  nearer  them ;  the  pro- 
vision of  supply  for  all  the  places  along  any  conduit  line 
supplying  any  town  or  district  from  a  distance ;  and  the 
ezt^ision  of  the  scope  of  provincial  water  Bills  to  as  wide 
an  area  as  practicable.  The  adoption  of  the  watershed 
area  as  the  administrative  unit  for  water-supply,  which 
was  first  suggested  during  the  series  of  conferences  on 
the  subject  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts  some  ten  years 
later,*  appears  to  be  a  natural  corollary  of  these  recom- 
mendations ;  €knd  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sions on  Salmon  Fisheries  and  Sewage  Disposal  would 
provide  the  means  of  carrying  them  out. 

As  the  question  of  the  provision  of  water-supply  for 
purposes  of  navigation  did  not  lie  within  the  scope  of 
the  enquiries  of  either  of  the  Commissions,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  their  scheme  should  include  it.  Since, 
however,  this  supply  is  derived  from  the  various  water- 
sheds traversed  by  canals  and  river  navigations,  it  is 
obviously  desirable  that  the  authority  in  each  watershed 
should  be  empowered  to  exercise  some  control  over  canal 
companies  and  river  trustees  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  abstracted  from  it.  Were  the  proposed 
Watershed  Boards  invested  with  this  duty  also,  the  new 
department  would  possess  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  system  of  water  conservancy  in  the  fullest 
sense — the  scientific  regulation  of  all  water  from  its  first 
arrival  as  rain  to  its  disappearance  in  the  ocean,  f 


*  Society  of  Arts  Joumftls,  vol.  27  (1879),  pp.  606,  715,  and  cf .  vol.  32 
(1884)  pa89im. 

t  See  a  definition  by  Mr  Easton,  C.B.,  Proo.  Brit.  Aaaoclation  (1878), 
xlvUi,  679. 
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Our  water-system  may  be  regarded  for  practical  put** 
poses  as  a  collection  of  watersheds  fed  by  a  constantly 
varying  and  unequally  distributed  rainfall.  If,  therefore, 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  department  were  extended  as 
above  suggested,  it  would  be  a  primary  essential  that 
a  survey  and  estimate  of  the  water-^supplies  available 
throughout  the  kingdom  should,  as  suggested  by  the 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,*  be  made  by  the  Govern* 
ment  with  the  object  of  procuring  all  the  data  necessary 
for  ascertaining  the  exact  capacity  of  each  watershed, 
and  deciding  about  schemes  for  its  further  utilisation. 
The  staff  of  the  central  authority,  which  would,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Sewage  Disposal  Commission,  be  a  depart- 
ment under  the  Local  Government  Board,  f  would,  in 
addition  to  the  administrative  head,  comprise : 

(1)  An  engineer  and  assistants,  with  a  special  know- 
ledge of  geology  and  water-supply,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  and  digesting  for  use  all  the  facts  requisite 
for  the  scientific  treatment  of  our  water-system ;  | 

(2)  A  bacteriologist  and  a  chemist,  with  a  special  know- 
ledge of  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry  of  sewage,  trade 
effluents,  and  water-supply,  who  should  be  provided  with 
a  laboratory  for  experiments  ; 

(3)  A  staff  of  inspectors  for  carrying  out  its  supervisory 
work  with  respect  to  both  pollution  and  waste  of  water. 

In  addition  to  this  supervisory  work,  the  central 
authority  would  also  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  cases  of 
disputes  between  local  authorities  and  manufacturers 
with  regard  to  pollution — which  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  dealt  with  by  the  Watershed  Boards — and  be* 
tween  these  boards  and  manufacturers,  navigation  and 
water  authorities,  and  private  individuals  with  respect 
to  waste.  Its  officers  would  therefore  be  empowered  to 
conduct  enquiries  and  call  witnesses;  to  enter  premises 
or  lands  for  taking  samples  of  trade  effluents,  or  examin- 
ing the  effects  of  pumping  operations,  or  testing  the 
water  of  sources  of  supply ;  and  generally  to  do  all  such 
acts  as  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  § 

The  Watershed  Boards  would  be  constituted  on  the 


*  Bep.,  pp.  61,  63.  t  Bep.  Sewage  Diflposal  Comm.,  p.  zxv. 

X  Froc.  Brit.  ABsociation  (1878),  zlvlii,  879. 

§  8rd  Rep.  Sewage  Dispoeal  Comm.,  pp.  zxiv,  xzv. 
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model  of  the  three  Biver  Boards  or  jomt  committees  of 
county  councils  established — under  provisional  orders  of 
the  Local  Gh>vemment  Board  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888 — ^f or  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Bivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  in  the  watersheds  of  the  Mersey, 
Irwell,  and  Bibble,  and  the  rivers  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire ;  and  they  v^ould,  in  addition  to  their  existing 
poveers,  be  invested  veith  analogous  ones  for  checking  the 
waste  and  abstraction  of  water,  and  for  the  protection  of 
fisheries  and  navigation.* 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  it  would  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  our  water-system  on  scientific  principles, 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  Water  Department  offers 
the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  restoring  order  in  the 
administrative  chaos  which  has  resulted  from  the  manage- 
ment of  water-supply  on  parochial  principles.  It  is  im- 
possible to  effect  this  solely  by  means  of  amendments  to 
the  Public  Health  and  Salmon  Fisheries  Acts,  e.g.  com- 
pelling local  authorities  to  provide  sewers  constructed 
to  carry  trade  efiAuents  as  well  as  domestic  sewage,  and 
empowering  them  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose,  as 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Sewage  Disposal  Commis- 
sion ;  or,  as  advocated  by  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, by  augmenting  the  funds  of  fishery  boards  and 
investing  them  virith  additional  powers  for  regulating 
sluices,  removing  obstructions,  and  defending  fishery  in- 
terests during  the  promotion  of  water  Bills.  It  is  clearly 
pointed  out  by  both  Commissions  that  such  changes  of 
the  law,  *  while  very  desirable  per  se^  can  be  of  little  use 
without  the  creation  of  the  central  authority  for  its 
better  administration,  which  they  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend as  all-important.' t  This  recommendation,  there- 
fore, deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  both  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  public  at  large.  The  eflScient 
regulation  of  water-supply  is  a  truly  national  question. 

Urquhart  A.  Forbes. 


**  3rd  Rep.  Sewage  Disposal  Gomm.,  pp.  xxv,  xxvi. 

t  lb.  pp.  xvii,  xxi,  xxiv ;  Rep.  Salmon  Fisheries  Comm.,  pp.  12,  62,  03.: 
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10.  La  politica  Orientale  di  Alfonsd  di  Aragona.    By  F. 
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The  history  of  medieval  Athens  is  full  of  surprises.  A 
Burgundian  nobleman  founding  a  dynasty  in  the  ancient 
home  of  heroes  and  philosophers ;  a  roving  band  of 
mercenaries  from  the  westernmost  peninsula  of  Europe 
destroying  in  a  single  day  the  brilliant  French  civilisa- 
tion of  a  century ;  a  Florentine  upstart,  armed  with  the 
modem  weapons  of  finance,  receiving  the  keys  of  the 
Akropolis  from  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  soldier  of  Spain 
— such  are  the  tableaux  which  inaugurate  the  three 
epochs  of  her  Prankish  annals*    In  an  earlier  paper  in 
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this  Review  (January  1907)  we  dealt  with  the  French 
and  the  CSatalan  periods;  we  now  propose  to  trace  the 
third  and  last  phase  of  Latin  rule  over  the  most  famous 
of  Greek  cities. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1388,  Nerio  Acciajuoli  found 
himself  master  of  '  the  Castle  of  Setines/  as  the  Franks 
called  the  Akropolis,  his  first  care  was  to  conciliate  the 
Greeks,  who  formed  by  far  the  largest  i>art  of  his  subjects, 
and  who  may  have  aided  him  to  conquer  the  Athenian 
duchy.  For  the  first  time  since  the  day,  nearly  two 
centuries  before,  when  AkominAtos  had  fled  from  his 
beloved  cathedral  to  exile  at  Keos,  a  Greek  Metropolitan 
of  Athens  was  allowed  to  reside  in  his  see,  not,  indeed,  on 
the  sacred  rock  itself,  but  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Areopagos.  We ,  may  be  sure  that  this  remarkable  con- 
cession was  prompted,  not  by  sentiment,  but  by  policy, 
though  the  policy  was  perhaps  mistaken.  The  Greek 
hieraixihy  has  in  all  ages  been  distinguished  for  its 
political  character;  and  the  presence  of  a  high  Greek 
ecclesi£Lstic  at  Athens  at  once  provided  his  fellow- 
countrymen  with  a  national  leader  against  the  rulers, 
whom  they  distrusted  as  foreigners  and  he  hated  as 
schismatics.  He  was  ready  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Turks  against  his  fellow-Christians,  just  as  in  Macedonia 
to-day  a  Greek  bishop  abhors  the  followers  of  the 
Bulgarian  Exarch  far  more  than  those  of  the  Prophet. 
Thus  early  in  Florentine  Athens  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
the  Turkish  domination  ;  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  *  the  Athenian  Church'  seemed  to  have  recovered 
its  ancient  happiness  such  as  it  had  enjoyed  before  the 
barbarian  conquest.'* 

Nor  was  it  the  Church  alone  which  profited  by  the 
change  of  dynasty.  Greek  for  the  first  time  became  the 
official  language  of  the  Government ;  Nerio  and  his  ac« 
complished  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Cephalonia,  used  it 
in  their  public  documents ;  the  Countess,  the  most  master* 
ful  woman  of  the  Latin  Orient,  proudly  signed  herself,  in 
the  cinnabar  ink  of  Byzantium,  ^  Empress  of  the  Romans  *; 
even  Florentines  settled  at  Athens  assumed  the  Greek 
translation  of  their  surnames.  Thus,  a  branch  of  the 
famous  Medici  family  was  transplanted  to  Athens,  be* 


-»-♦- 


*  Miklosicb  mia  MOUer,  *  Acta  et  Diploiiwta  Graaoa  Medii  Mvi,*  U,  160, 
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came  completely  Hellenised  under  the  name  of  Iatr6s, 
and  has  left  behind  it  a  progeny  which  scarcely  conceals, 
beneath  that  of  Iatr6poulo8,  its  connexion  with  the 
medieval  rulers  of  Florence.  There  is  even  evidence  that 
the  *  elders  *  of  the  Greek  community  were  allowed  a 
share  in  the  municipal  government  of  Florentine,  no  less 
than  in  that  of  Turkish,  Athens. 

Hitherto  the  career  of  Nerio  Acciajuoli  had  been  one 
of  unbroken  success.  His  star  had  guided  him  from 
Florence  to  Akrocorinth,  and  from  Akrocorinth  to  the 
Akropolis  ;  his  two  daughters,  one  famed  as  the  most 
beautiful,  the  other  as  the  most  talented  woman  of  her 
time,  were  married  to  the  chief  Greek  and  to  the  leading 
Latin  potentate  of  Greece — ^to  Theodore  Palaiol6go8, 
Despot  of  MistrA,  and  to  Carlo  Tocco,  the  Neapolitan 
noble  who  ruled  over  the  County  Palatine  of  Cephalonia. 
These  alliances  seemed  to  guard  him  against  every  foe. 
He  was  now  destined,  however,  to  experience  one  of 
those  sudden  turns  of  fortune  which  were  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Frankish  Greece.  He  was  desirous  of 
rounding  off  his  dominions  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
castles  of  Nauplia  and  Argos,  which  had  been  appendages 
of  the  French  Duchy  of  Athens,  but  which,  during  the 
Catalan  period,  had  remained  loyal  to  the  family  of 
Brienne  and  to  its  heirs,  the  house  of  Enghien.  Li  1388, 
Marie  d'Enghien,  the  Lady  of  Argos,  left  a  young  and 
helpless  widow,  had  transferred  her  Argive  estates  to 
Venice,  which  thus  began  its  long  domination  over  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Agamemnon.  But,  before  the 
Venetian  commissioner  had  had  time  to  take  possession, 
Nerio  had  instigated  his  son-in-law,  the  Despot  of  Mistr&, 
to  seize  Argos  by  a  coup  de  main.  For  this  act  of 
treachery  he  paid  dearly.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
indignant  Republic  broke  off  all  commercial  relations 
between  her  colonies  and  Athens,  but  she  also  availed 
herself  of  the  Navarrese  Company,  which  was  now 
established  in  the  Morea,  as  the  fitting  instrument  of  her 
revenge.  The  Navarrese  commander  accordingly  invited 
Nerio  to  a  i)er8onal  conference  on  the  question  of  Argos ; 
and  the  shrewd  Florentine,  with  a  childlike  simplicity 
remarkable  in  one  who  had  lived  so  many  years  in  the 
Levant,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  deliberately  placed 
himself  in  the  power  of  hiii  enemies.    The  opportunity 
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was  too  good  to  be  lost;  the  law  of  nations  was  mere 
waste-paper  to  the  men  of  Navarre ;  Nerio  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  a'Peloponnesian  prison.  At  once  the 
whole  Acciajuoli  clan  set  to  work  to  obtain  the  release 
of  their  distinguished  relative ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Florence  implored  the  intervention  of  the  Pope;  the 
Florentine  Oovemment  offered  the  most  liberal  terms 
to  Venice;  a  message  was  despatched  to  Amadeo  of 
Savoy;  most  efficacious  of  all,  the  aid  of  Gtonoa  was 
invoked  on  behalf  of  one  whose  daughter  was  a  Genoese 
citizen.  Nerio  was  released ;  but  his  ransom  was  disastrous 
to  Athens.  In  order  to  raise  the  requisite  amount,  he 
stripped  the  silver  plates  off  the  doors  of  the  Parthenon 
and  seized  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  which  the 
piety  of  many  generations  had  given  to  that  venerable 
cathedral. 

Nerio  was  once  more  free,  but  he  was  not  long  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  palace  on  the  Akropolis. 
The  Sicilian  royal  family  now  revived  its  claims  to  the 
Athenian  duchy,  and  even  nominated  a  phantom  vicar* 
general;*  and,  what  was  far  more  serious,  the  Turks, 
under  the  redoubtable  Evrenos  Beg,  descended  upon 
Attica.  The  overthrow  of  the  Servian  Empire  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Kossovo  had  now  removed  the  last  barrier 
between  Greece  and  her  future  masters;  and  Bajazet, 
*  the  Thunderbolt,'  fell  upon  that  improteoted  land.  The 
blow  struck  Nerio's  neighbour,  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Salona,  the  proud  dame  who  had  so  scornfully  rejected 
his  suit  nine  years  before.  Ecclesiastical  treachery  and 
corruption  sealed  the  fate  of  that  ancient  fief  of  the 
Stromoncourts,  the  Deslaurs,  and  the  Fadriques,  amid 
tragic  surroundings,  which  a  modem  Greek  drama  has 
endeavoured  to  depictf  The  Dowager  Countess  had 
allowed  her  paramour,  a  priest,  to  govern  in  her  name ; 
and  this  petty  tyrant  had  abused  his  power  to  wring 
money  from  the  shepherds  of  Pamassos  and  to  debauch 
the  damsels  of  Delphi  by  his  demoniacal  incantations  in 
the  classic  home  of  the  supernaturaL  At  last  he  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  fair  daughter  and  full  money-bags  of  the 
Greek  bishop ;  deprived  of  his  child  and  fearing  for  his 

*  Limpros,  "Zyypa^  (* Documents'),  pp.  806,  324-27. 

t  Ldmproa,  'O  rcAfirriubf  ic^/4i}f  rm»  2«Mywy  (*  The  Last  Ck>unt  of  Sftloiia'), ' 
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gold,  the  bishop  roused  his  flock  against  the  monster  and 
begged  the  Saltan  to  occupy  a  land  so  well  adapted  for 
his  Majesty's  favourite  pastimes  of  hunting  and  riding 
as  is  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Pamassos.  The  Turks 
accepted  the  invitation ;  the  priest  shut  himself  up  in  the 
noble  castle,  slew  the  bishop's  daughter,  and  prepared  to 
fight.  But  there  was  treachery  among  the  garrison ;  a 
man  of  Salona  murdered  the  tyrant  and  offered  his  head 
to  the  Sultan;  and  the  Dowager  Countess  and  her 
daughter  in  vain  endeavoured  to  appease  the  conqueror 
with  gifts.  Bajazet  sent  the  young  Countess  to  his 
harem ;  her  mother  he  handed  over  to  the  insults  of  his 
soldiery,  her  land  he  assigned  to  one  of  his  lieutenants. 

Nerio  feared  for  his  own  dominions,  whence  the  Greek 
Metropolitan  had  fled— so  it  was  alleged — to  the  Turkish 
camp,  and  had  promised  the  infidels  the  treasures  of 
the  Athenian  Church  in  return  for  their  md.  For  the 
moment,  however,  the  offer  of  tribute  saved  the  Athenian 
duchy ;  but  its  ruler  hastened  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 
Pope  and  of  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples  agcunst  the  enemies 
of  Christendom,  and  at  the  same  time  sought  formal 
recognition  of  his  usurpation  from  that  monarch,  at 
whose  predecessors'  court  the  fortunes  of  his  family  had 
originated,  and  who  still  pretended  to  be  the  suzerain 
of  Achaia,  and  therefore  of  its  theoretical  dependency, 
Athens.  Ladislaus,  nothing  loth,  in  1394  rewarded  the 
self-seeking  Florentine  for  having  recovered  the  Duchy 
of  Athens  '  from  certain  of  His  Majesty's  rivals,'  with  the 
title  of  duke,  with  remainder — as  Nerio  had  no  legitimate 
sons — ^to  his  brother  Donate  and  the  latter's  heirs. 
Cardinal  Angelo  Acciajuoli,  another  brother,  was  to 
invest  the  new  Duke  with  a  golden  ring ;  and  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  Athens  should  cease  to  be  a 
vassal  state  of  Achaia,  but  should  thenceforth  own  no 
overlord  save  the  King  of  Naples.  The  news  that  one 
of  their  clan  had  obtained  the  glorious  title  of  Duke  of 
Athens  filled  the  Acciajuoli  with  pride — ^such  was  the 
fascination  which  the  name  of  that  city  exercised  in 
Italy.  Boccaccio,  half  a  century  before,  had  familiarised 
his  countrymen  with  a  title  which  Walter  of  Brienne, 
the  tyrant  of  Florence,  had  borne  as  of  right,  and  which, 
as  applied  to  Nerio  Acciajuoli,  was  no  empty  flourish  of 
the  heralds'  college. 
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The  first  Morentine  Duke  of  Athens  did  noti  how* 
ever,  long  survive  the  realisation  of  his  ambition*  On 
September  25  of  the  same  year  he  died,  laden  with 
honours,  the  type  of  a  successful  statesman.  But,  as  he 
lay  on  his  sick-bed  at  Corinth,  the  dying  man  seems  to 
have  perceived  that  he  had  founded  his  fortunes  on  the 
sand.  Pope  and  King  might  give  him  honours  and 
promises ;  they  could  not  render  effective  aid  against  the 
Turks,  It  was  under  the  shadow  of  this  coming  danger 
that  Nerio  drew  up  his  remarkable  will.    • 

His  first  care  was  for  the  Parthenon,  Our  Lady  of 
Athens,  in  which  he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  laid 
to  rest.  He  ordered  its  doors  to  be  replated  with  silver, 
its  stolen  treasures  to  be  brought  up  and  restored  to  it ; 
he  provided  that,  besides  the  twelve .  canons  of  the 
cathedral,  there  should  be  twenty  priests  to  say  masses 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  and  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Athenian  minster,  for  their  support  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  noble  fabric,  the  city  of  Athens,  with  its 
dependencies,  and  all  the  brood-mares  of  his  valuable 
stud.  Seldom  has  a  church  received  such  a  remarkable 
endowment ;  the  Cathedral  of  Monaco,  built  out  of  the 
earnings  of  a  gaming-table,  is  perhaps  the  closest  parallel 
to  the  Parthenon  maintained  by  the  profits  of  a  stud- 
farm.  Nerio  made  his  favourite  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  Cephalonia,  his  principal  heiress ;  to  her  he  bequeathed 
his  castles  of  Megara,  Sikyon,  and  Corinth,  while  to  his 
natural  son,  Antonio,  he  left  the  government  of  Thebes, 
Livadia,  and  all  beyond  it..  To  the  bastard's  mother, 
Maria  Bendi,  daughter  of  the  ever-serviceable  Oreek 
notary  who  had  been  so  prominent  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Catalan  domination,  and  had  retained  his  position 
under  the  new  dynasty,  her  lover  granted  the  full  fran- 
chise, with  the  right  to  retain  all  her  property,  including, 
perhaps,  the  spot  between  Athens  and  the  Pirsaus  which 
still  preserves,  the  name  of  her  family.^  Finally,  he  recom- 
mended his  land  to  the  care  of  the  Yeneticin  Bepublic, 
which  he  begged  to  protect  his  heiress  and  to  carry  out 
his  dispositions  for  the  benefit  of  Our  Lady  of  Athens. 

Donate  Acdajuoli  made  no  daim.  to  succeed  his 
brother  in  the  Duchy  of  Athens.  He  was  Gonfaloniere 
of  Florence  and  Senator  of  Rome ;  and  he  preferred  those 
safe  and  dignified  positions  in  Italy  to  the  glamour  of  a 
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ducal  coronet  in  Greece,  in  spite  of  the  natural  desire  of 
the  family  that  one  of  their  name  should  continue  to 
take  his  title  from  Athens.*  But  it  was  obvious  that  a 
conflict  would  arise  between  the  sons-in-law  of  the  late 
Duke,  for  Nerio  had  practically  disinherited  his  elder 
daughter  in  favour  of  her  younger  but  abler  sister.  Carlo 
Tocco  of  Cephalonia  at  once  demanded  the  places  be- 
queathed to  his  wife,  occupied  Megara  and  Corinth,  and 
imprisoned  the  terrified  executors  in  his  island  till  they 
had  signed  a  document  stating  that  he  had  carried  out 
the  terms  of  his  father-in-law's  wilL  Theodore  Palaio- 
16gos,  who  contended  that  Corinth  had  always  been 
intended  to  be  his  after  Nerio's  death,  besieged  it  with  a 
large  force,  till  Tocco,  calling  in  a  still  larger  Turkish 
army,  drove  his  brother-in-law  from  the  Isthmu8.t 

Meanwhile,  the  Oreeks  of  Athens  had  followed  the 
same  fatal  policy  of  invoking  the  common  enemy  as 
arbiter  of  their  affairs.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Oreek  race,  which  had  of  late  recovered  its  national 
consciousness,  and  which  had  ever  remained  deeply 
attached  to  its  religion,  would  quietly  acquiesce  in  the 
extraordinary  arrangement  by  which  the  city  of  Athens 
was  made  the  property  of  the  Catholic  cathedraL  The 
professional  jealousy  and  the  odium  theologicum  of  the 
two  great  ecclesiastics,  Makdrios,  the  Oreek  Metropolitan, 
and  Ludovico  da  Prato,  the  Latin  archbishop,  envenomed 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  Greek  divine  summoned 
Timourtash,  the  Turkish  commander,  to  rid  Athens 
of  the  filioqtie  clause;  and  his  strange  ally  occupied 
the  lower  town.  The  castle,  however,  was  bravely 
defended  by  Matteo  de  Montona,  one  of  the  late  Duke's 
executors,  who  despatched  a  messenger  in  hot  haste  to 
the  Venetian  colony  of  Negroponte,  offering  to  hand  over 
Athens  to  the  Bepublic  if  the  governor  would  promise  in 
her  name  to  respect  the  ancient  franchises  and  customs  of 
the  Athenians.  The  bailie  of  Negroponte  agreed,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  home  (Government,  and  sent  a 
force  which  dispersed  the  Turks,  and,  at  the  close  of  1394, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  hoisted  the  lion-banner  of  the 
Evangelist  on  the  ancient  castle  of  Athens. 

*  GregoroTiufl,  *Briefe/  pp.  809,  810. 

t  *Nioolai  de  Marthono  Liber/  hi '  Beyae  4e  rOrient  Latin,*  iii,  657. 
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The  Bepublic  decided,  after  mature  consideration,  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  Athenian  commander.  No  senti- 
mental argument,  no  classical  memories,  weighed  with 
the  sternly  practical  statesmen  of  the  lagoons.  The 
romantic  Sang  of  Aragon  had  waxed  enthusiastic  over 
the  glories  of  the  Akropolis ;  and  sixty  years  later  the 
greatest  of  Turkish  Sultans  contemplated  his  conquest 
with  admiration.  But  the  sole  reason  which  decided  the 
Venetian  Government  to  annex  Athens  was  its  proximity 
to  the  Venetian  colonies,  and  the  consequent  danger 
which  might  ensue  to  them  if  it  fell  into  Turkish  or  other 
hands.  Thus  Venice  took  over  the  Akropolis  in  1395, 
not  because  it  was  a  priceless  monument,  but  because  it 
was  a  strong  fortress ;  she  saved  the  AUienians,  not,  as 
Caesar  had  done,  for  the  sake  of  their  ancestors,  but 
for  that  of  her  own  colonies,  'the  pupil  of  her  eye.'  From 
the  financial  point  of  view,  indeed,  Athens  could  not 
have  been  a  valuable  asset.  The  Venetians  confessed 
that  they  did  not  know  what  its  revenues  and  expenses 
were|;  and,  pending  a  detailed  report  from  their  governor, 
they  ordered  that  only  eight  priests  should  serve  *  in  the 
Church  of  St  Mary  of  Athens ' — an  act  of  economy  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  Nerio's  famous  brood-mares  had 
been  stolen  and  the  endovnnent  of  the  cathedral  con- 
sequently diminished.  On  such  accidents  did  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Parthenon  depend  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  are  fortunately  in  a  better  position  than  was  the 
Venetian  Grovemment  to  judge  of  the  contemporary  state 
of  Athens.  At  the  very  time  when  its  fate  was  under 
discussion  an  Italian  notary  spent  two  days  in  that  city ; 
and  his  diary  is  the  flj:st  account  which  any  traveller  has 
left  us,  from  personal  observation,  of  its  condition  during 
the  Frankish  period.*  *  The  city,*  he  says, '  which  nestles 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill,  contains  about  a  thousand 
hearths  *  but  not  a  single  inn,  so  that,  like  the  archfieo- 
logist  in  some  country  towns  of  modem  Greece,  he  had 
to  seek  the  hospitality  of  the  clergy.  He  describes  *  the 
great  haU '  of  the  castle  (the  Propylaia),  with  its  thirteen 
columns,  and  tells  how  .the  churchwardens  personally 
conducted  him  over  '  the  Church  of  St  Mary,'  which  had 

*  The  earlier  fourteenth-centnry  traveller,  Ludolf  von  Suchem,  who 
mentions  Athens,  did  not  actuallj  visit  it. 
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sixty  columns  without  and  eighty  within.  On  one  o{  the 
latter  he  was  shown  the  cross  made  by  Dionysios  the 
Areopagite  at  the  moment  of  the  earthquake  which 
attended  our  Lord's  passion ;  four  others,  which  sur- 
rounded the  high  altar,  were  of  jasper  and  supported  a 
dome,  while  the  doors  came — so  he  was  told — from  Troy. 
The  pious  Capuan  was  then  taken  to  see  the  relics  of  the 
Athenian  cathedral — the  figure  of  the  Virgin  painted  by 
St  Luke,  the  head  of  St  Macarius,  a  bone  of  St  Denys  of 
France,  an  arm  of  St  Justin,  and  a  copy  of  the  (rospels 
written  by  the  hand  of  St  Elena — relics  which  the  wife 
of  King  Pedro  lY  of  Aragon  had  in  vain  begged  the  last 
Catalan  archbishop  to  send  her  fifteen  years  before.* 

He  saw,  too,  in  a  cleft  of  the  wall,  the  light  which 
never  faUs,  and  outside,  beyond  the  castle  ramparts,  the 
two  pillars  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllos, 
between  which  there  used  to  be  *  a  certain  idol'  in  an 
iron-bound  niche,  gifted  with  the  strange  power  of 
drowning  hostile  ships  as  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the 
horizon — an  allusion  to  the  story  of  the  Gk)rgon's  head, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  we  find  in  later  medieval 
accounts  of  Athens.  In  the  city  below  he  noticed  numbers 
of  fallen  columns  and  fragments  of  marble ;  he  alludes 
to  the  Stadion ;  and  he  visited  the  '  house  of  Hadrian,'  as 
the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  was  popularly  called.  He 
completed  his  round  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  so-called 
*  Study  of  Aristotle,  whence  scholars  drank  to  obtain 
wisdom ' — the  aqueduct,  whose  marble  beams,  commemo- 
rating the  completion  of  Hadrian's  work  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  were  then  to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  Lykabettos, 
and,  after  serving  in  Turkish  times  as  the  lintel  of  the 
Boubounistra  gate,  now  lie,  half  buried  by  vegetation,  in 
the  palace  garden.  But  the  fear  of  the  prowling  Turks 
and  the  feud  between  Nerio's  two  sons-in-law  rendered 
travelling  in  Attica  difficult;  the  notary  traversed  the 
Sacred  Way  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  was  not  sorry  to  find 
himself  in  the  castle  of  Corinth,  though  the  houses  in 
that  city  were  few  and  mean,  and  the  total  population 
did  not  exceed  fifty  families. 

The  Venetian   (Government   next  arranged   for  the 

*  Afkrloy  T^f  Imopunis  icai  *ZBpoKoytK^s  tratfMUis  (*  Report  of  the  Historical 
And  Ethnological  Society'),  y,  827^ 
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future  administration  of  its  new  colony.  The  governor 
of  Athens  was  styled  podeath  and  captain,  and  was 
appointed  for  the  usual  term  of  two  years  at  an 
annual  salary  of  707.,  out  of  which  he  had  to  keep  a 
notary,  an  assistant,  four  servants,  two  groopis,  and  four 
horses.  Four  months  elapsed  before  a  noble  was  found 
ambitious  of  residing  in  Athens  on  these  t^rm£f,  and  of 
facing  the  difficult  situation  there.  Attica  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  to  ask  his  Government '  for  'a  loan ;  the 
Turkish  ^corsairs  infested  the  coast ;  the '  Greek  Metro- 
politan, though  now  under  lock  and  key  erti  Yenice,  still 
found  means  of  communicating  with  his  former  aUies. 
Turkish  writers  even  boast — and  a  recently  pfublished 
document  confirms  their  statement — ^that  their  army 
captured  *  the  city  of  the  sages '  in  1397 ;  and  an  Athenian 
dirge  represented  Athens  mourning  the  enslavement  of 
the  husbandmen  of  her  suburb  of  Sepolia,  who  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  till  the  fields  of  Patesia. 

The  Turkish  invaders  came  and  went ;  but  another 
and  more  obstinate  enemy  ever  watched  the  little 
Venetian  garrison  on  the  Akropolis.  The  bastard  An- 
tonio Acciajuoli  fretted  within  the  walls  of  his  Theban 
domain,  and  was  resolved  to  conquer  Athens,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him.  In  vain  did  Tenice,  alarmed 
by  the  reports  of  her  successive  governors,  raise  the 
numbers  of  the  garrison  to  fifty-six  men ;  in  vain  did  she 
order  money  to  be  spent  on  the  defences  of  the  castle ;  in 
vain  did  she  attempt  to  pacify  the  discontented  Athe- 
nians, who  naturally  preferred  the  lide  pf  an  Acciajuoli 
who  was  half  a  Greek  to  that  of  a  Tenetian  noble.  By 
the  middle  of  1402  Ajitonio  was  master  of  the  lower  city ; 
it  seemed  that,  unless  relief  came  at  once,  he  would  plant 
his  banner  on  the  Akropolis.  The  Senate,  at  this  news, 
ordered  the  bailie  of  Negroponte  to  offer  a  reward  for 
the  body  of  the  bold  bastard,  alive  or 'dead;  to  lay  Thebes 
in  ashes,  and  to  save  the  castle  of  Athens.  That  obedient 
official  set  out  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men  to  execute 
the  second  of  these  injunctions,  only  to  fall  into  an  am- 
bush which  his  cunning  enemy  had  laid  in  the  pass  of 
Anephorites.  Venice,  now  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her 
most  valuable  colony  far  more  than  for  that  of  Athens, 
hastily  sent  commissioners  to  make  peace.  But  Antonio 
calmly  continued  the  siege  of  the  Akropolis,  till  at  Iast» 
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seventeen  months  after  his  first  appearance  before  the 
city,  when  the  garrison  had  eaten  the  last  horse,  and  had 
been  reduced  to  devour  the  plants  which  grew  on  the 
castle  rock,  its  gallant  defenders,  Yitturi  and  Montona, 
surrendered  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  half-caste 
adventurer  had  beaten  the  great  Republic. 

Venice  attempted  to  recover  by  diplomacy  what  she 
had  lost  by  arms.  She  possessed  in  Pietro  Zeno,  the 
baron  of  Andros,  a  diplomatist  of  unrivalled  experience 
in  the  tortuous  politics  of  the  Levant.  Both  he  and 
Antonio  were  well  aware  that  the  fate  of  Athens  de- 
pended upon  the  Sultan;  and  to  his  Court  they  both 
repaired,  armed  with  those  pecuniary  arguments  which 
have  usually  proved  convincing  to  Turkish  ministers. 
The  diplomatic  duel  was  lengthy ;  but  at  last  the  Venetian 
gained  one  of  those  paper  victories  so  dear  to  ambas- 
sadors and  so  worthless  to  practical  men.  The  Sultan 
promised  to  see  that  Athens  was  restored  to  the  Re- 
public, but  he  took  no  steps  to  perform  his  promise; 
while  Antonio,  backed  by  the  Acciajuoli  influence  in 
Italy,  by  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  held  his 
ground.  Venice  wisely  resigned  herself  to  the  loss  of  a 
colony  which  it  would  have  been  exi)ensive  to  recover. 
To  save  appearances,  Antonio  was  induced  to  become 
her  vassal  for  *  the  land,  castle,  and  place  of  Athens,  in 
modern  times  called  Sythines,'*  sending  every  year,  in 
token  of  his  homage,  a  silk  paUium  from  the  Theban 
manufactories  to  the  church  of  St  Mark — a  condition 
which  he  was  most  remiss  in  fulfilling. 

The  reign  of  Antonio  Acciajuoli — ^the  longest  in  the 
history  of  Athens  save  that  of  the  present  Eong  of  the 
Hellenes — ^was  a  period  of  prosperity  and  comparative 
tranquillity  for  that  city.  While  all  around  him  princi- 
palities and  powers  were  shaken  to  their  foundations ; 
while  that  ancient  warden  of  the  northern  March  of 
Athens,  the  Marquisate  of  Boudonitsa,  was  swept  away 
for  ever ;  while  Turkish  armies  invaded  the  Morea,  and 
annexed  the  Albanian  capital  to  the  Sultan's  empire; 
while  the  principality  of  Achaia  disappeared  from  the 
map  in  the  throes  of  a  tardy  Greek  revival,  the  states- 
manlike ruler  of  Athens  skilfully  guided  the  policy  of  his 


*  Predelli,  *  CommemoriftU/  iii,  800. 
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duchy.  At  times  even  his  experienced  diplomacy  failed 
to  avert  the  horrors  of  a  Turkish  raid ;  on  one  occasion 
he  was  forced  to  join,  as  a  Turkish  vassal,  in  an  invasion 
of  the  Morea.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  dreaded  Mussulmans 
spared  this  half-Oriental,  who  was  a  past-master  in  the 
art  of  managing  the  Sultan's  ministers.  From  the  former 
masters  of  Athens,  the  Catalans  and  the  Venetians,  he 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Once,  indeed,  he  received  news  that 
Alfonso  Y  of  Aragon,  who  never  forgot  to  sign  himself 
*  Duke  of  Athens  and  Neopatras,'  intended  to  put  one  of 
his  Catalan  subjects  into  possession  of  those  duchies. 
But  Venice  reassured  him  with  the  shrewd  remark  that 
the  Catalans  usually  made  much  ado  about  nothing.  On 
her  part  the  Republic  was  friendly  to  the  man  who  had 
supplanted  her.  She  gave  Antonio  permission,  in  case  of 
danger,  to  send  the  valuable  Acciajuoli  stud — ^for,  like  his 
father,  he  was  a  good  judge  of  horse-flesh — to  the  island 
of  Euboea;  and  she  ordered  her  bailie  to  *  observe  the 
ancient  commercial  treaties  between  the  duchy  and  the 
island,  which  he  would  find  in  the  chancery  of  Negro- 
ponte.'  But  when  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
navy,  and  strove  to  prevent  the  fruitful  island  of  uSigina, 
then  the  property  of  the  Catalan  family  of  Caopena,  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Venice,  he  met  with  a  severe 
rebuff.  To  the  Florentine  Duke  of  Athens  uSigina,  as  a 
Venetian  colony,  might  well  seem,  as  it  had  seemed  to 
Aristotle,  the  *  eyesore  of  the  PiraBus.' 

With  his  family's  old  home,  Florence,  Antonio  main- 
tained the  closest  relations.  In  1422  a  Florentine  am- 
bassador arrived  in  Athens  with  instructions  to  confer 
the  freedom  of  the  great  Tuscan  Commonwealth  upon 
the  Duke  ;  to  inform  him  that  Florence,  having  now,  by 
the  destruction  of  Pisa  and  the  purchase  of  Leghorn, 
become  a  maritime  power,  intended  to  embark  in  the 
Levant  trade ;  and  to  ask  him,  therefore,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause.  Antonio  gladly  made 
all  Florentine  ships  free  of  his  harbours,  and  reduced  the 
usual  customs  sdues  in  favour  of  all  Florentine  merchants 
throughout  his  dominions.  Visitors  from  Tuscany,  when 
they  landed  at  Biva  d'Ostia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  must, 
indeed,  have  felt  themselves  in  the  land  of  a  friendly 
prince,  though  his  Court  on  the  Akropolis  presented  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  the  Florentine  ele- 
Vol.  207.— iVb.  413.  2  » 
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ments.  Half  a  Greek  hixoBelf,  Antonio  chose  both  his 
wives  from  that  race — the  first  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
a  Greek  priest,  to  whom  he  had  lost  his  heart  in  the 
mazes  of  a  wedding-dance  at  Thebes;  the  second  an 
heiress  of  the  great  Messenian  family  of  Melissends, 
whose  bees  and  bells  are  not  the  least  picturesque  es- 
cutcheon in  the  heraldry  of  medieval  Greece.  As  he 
had  no  children,  numbers  of  the  Acciajuoli  clan  came  to 
Athens  with  an  eye  to  the  ducal  coronet,  which  had  con- 
ferred such  lustre  upon  the  steel- workers  and  bankers  of 
Brescia  cmd  Florence.  One  cousin  settled  down  at  the 
castle  of  Sykaminon,  near  Or6pos,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Hospital,  and  served  his  kinsman  as 
an  ambassador;  another  became  bishop  of  Gephalonia, 
the  island  of  that  great  lady»  the  Countess  Francesoa, 
whom  Froissart  describes  as  a  medieval  Penelope,  whose 
maids  of  honour  made  silken  coverings  so  fine  that  Uiere 
was  none  like  them,  and  whose  splendid  hospitality 
delighted  the  French  nobles  on  their  way  home  from  a 
Turkish  prison  after  the  battle  of  Nikopolis.  Two  other 
Acciajuoli  were  archbishops  of  Thebes ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  Antonio's  long  reign  a  second  generation  of  the 
family  had  grown  up  in  Greece.  With  such  names  as 
Acciajuoli,  Medici,  Pitti,  and  Machiavelli  at  the  Athenian 
Court,  Attica  had,  indeed,  become  a  Florentine  colony. 

Antonio  and  his  Florentine  relatives  must  have  led  a 
merry  life  in  their  delectable  duchy.  In  the  family  cor- 
respondence we  find  allusions  to  hawking  and  partridge 
shooting ;  and  the  ducal  stable  provided  good  mounts  for 
the  young  Italians  who  scoured  the  plains  of  Attica  and 
Boeotia  in  quest  of  game.  The  cultured  Florentines  were 
delighted  with  Athens  and  the  AkropoUs.  ^You  have 
never  seen,'  wrote  Niocol6  Machiavelli  to  one  of  his 
cousins,  *  a  fairer  land  nor  yet  a  fairer  fortress  than  this.* 
It  was  there,  in  the  venerable  Propylaia,  that  Antonio 
had  fixed  his  ducal  residence.  No  great  alterations  were 
required  to  convert  the  classic  work  of  Mnesiklds  into 
a  Florentine  palace.  All  that  the  Acciajuoli  seem  to  have 
done  was  to  cut  the  two  vestibules  in  two  so  as  to  make 
four  rooms,  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  pUlars 
with  walls — removed  so  recently  as  1836 — and  to  add 
a  second  storey,  the  joist-sockets  of  which  are  still 
visible,  to    both  that    building   and    the    Pinakoth^ke, 
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which  either  then,  or  in  the  Turkish  times,  was  crowned 
with  battlements. 

To  the  Florentine  dukes  is  also  usually  ascribed  the 
construction  of  the  square  ^  Frankish  tower,'  which  stood 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros  till  it  was  pulled 
down  in  1874  by  one  of  those  acts  of  pedantic  barbarism 
which  considers  one  period  of  history  alone  worthy  of 
study,  instead  of  regarding  erery  historical  monument  as 
a  precious  landmark  in  the  evolution  of  a  nation.  We 
can  well  believe  that  the  Florentine  watchman  from  the 
projecting  turret  daily  swept  sea  and  land  in  all  direc- 
tions, save  where  iho  massive  cathedral  of  Our  Lady 
shut  out  part  of  Hymettos  from  his  view ;  and  at  night 
the  beacon-fire  kindled  on  the  summit  warned  Akro- 
corinth  of  the  approach  of  Turkish  horsemen  or  rakish*- 
looking  galleys.  Nor  did  the  Italians  limit  their  activity 
as  builders  to  the  castle-crag  alone.  Chalkokondyles 
expressly  says  that  Antonio*s  long  and  peaceful  admin- 
istration enabled  hinoi  to  beautify  the  city.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  dukes  possessed  a  beautiful  villa  at  the 
spring  of  Kalirrhoe,  and  that  close  by  they  were  wont 
to  pray  in  the  church  of  St  Mary*s-on-the-rock,  once  a 
temple  of  Triptolemos.  More  than  two  centuries  later 
a  French  ambassador  heard  mass  in  this  church;  and 
one  of  his  companions  found  the  lion  rampant  and  the 
three  lilies  of  the  Florentine  bankers,  which  visitors  to 
the  famous  Certosa  knew  so  well,  still  guarding — aus- 
picium  melioris  cBvi^^the  entrance  of  the  Turkish  bazaar.* 

Of  literary  culture  there  are  some  few  traces  in 
Florentine  Athens.  It  was  in  Antonio's  reign  that 
Athens  gave  birth  to  her  last  historian,  Iia6nikos  Chalko- 
kondyles,  the  Herodotos  of  medieval  Greece,  who  told 
the  story  of  the  new  Persian  invasion,  and  to  his  brother 
Dem^trios,  who  did  so  much  to  diffuse  Greek  learning  in 
Italy.  Another  of  Antonio's  subjects  is  known  to  scholars 
as  a  copyist  of  manuscripts  at  Siena ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  two  Italian  Courts  of  Athens  and  Joannina  were 
regarded  as  places  where  professional  men  might  find 
openings.  A  young  Italian  writes  from  Arezxo  to  ask 
if  either  Antonio  Acciajuoli  or  Carlo  Tocco  could  give 
him  a  chair  of  jurisprudence,  logic,  medicine,  or  natural 

-: 1 '■ 
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or  moral  philosophy.*  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  told 
whether  the  modest  request  of  this  universal  genius  was 
granted  or  not. 

Thus,  for  a  long  period,  the  Athenian  duchy  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosperity,  broken  only  by  a  terrible  visitation 
of  the  plague  and  further  diminished  by  emigration — 
that  scourge  of  modem  Greece.  But  the  modem  Greeks 
have  not  the  twin  institutions,  serfdom  and  slavery,  on 
which  medieval  society  rested.  Even  the  enlightened 
Countess  of  Cephalonia  presented  a  young  female  slave 
to  one  of  her  cousins,  with  full  power  to  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  her  as  he  pleased.  Antonio  did  all  in  his  power 
to  retain  the  useful  Albanians,  who  had  entered  his 
dominions  in  large  numbers  after  the  capture  of  the 
Despotat  of  Epiros  by  Carlo  Tocco  in  1418,  and  thus 
rendered  a  service  to  Attica,  the  results  of  which  are 
felt  to  this  present  hour.  It  is  to  the  wise  policy  of  her 
last  Aragonese  and  her  second  Florentine  duke  that  that 
Albanian  colonisation  is  due  which  has  given  *  the  thin 
soil'  of  Attica  numbers  of  sturdy  cultivators,  who  still 
speak  Albanian  as  well  as  Greek,  and  still  preserve  in 
such  village  names  as  Spata,  Liosia,  and  Liopesi,  the 
memory  of  the  proud  Albanian  chieftains  of  Epiros. 
Greek  influence,  too,  grew  steadily  under  a  dynasty 
which  was  now  half  Hellenised.  The  notary  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  city  continued  to  be  a  Greek ;  and  a  Greek 
archon  was,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Frankish  conquest, 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  Athenian  politics.! 

When  one  morning  in  1435,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
two  years,  Antonio's  attendcmts  found  him  dead  in  his 
bed,  a  Greek  as  well  as  an  Italian  party  disputed  the 
succession.  The  Italian  candidate,  young  Nerio,  eldest 
son  of  Franco  Acciajuoli,  baron  of  Sykaminon,  whom  the 
late  Duke  had  adopted  as  his  heir,  occupied  the  city.  But 
the  Duchess  Maria  Melissen^  and  her  kinsman,  Chalko- 
kond^les,  father  of  the  historian  and  the  leading  man  of 
Athens,  held  the  castle.  Well  aware,  however,  that  the 
Sultan  was  the  real  master  of  the  situation,  the  Greek 

*  Buchon,  'Nouvelles  Becherches/  n,  i,  270. 

t  Michael  LAskaris,  the  Athenian  patriot  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
K.  Bhanghavda*  plajr,  'Tl)e  Duchess  of  Athens,'  U  unhappily  a  poetio 
anachronism. 
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archon  set  out  for  the  Turkish  Court  to  obtain  Murad  ITs 
consent  to  this  act  of  usurpation.  The  Sultan  scornfully 
rejected  the  bribes  of  the  Athenian  diplomatist,  threw 
him  into  prison,  and  sent  his  redoubtable  captain, 
Tourakhan,  to  occupy  Thebes.  Even  then  the  Greek 
Duchess  did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  securing  Athens 
for  the  national  cause.  Through  the  historian  Phrantzes 
she  made  an  arrangement  with  Constantino  Palaiol6gos, 
the  future  Emperor,  then  one  of  the  Despots  of  theMorea, 
and  the  foremost  champion  of  Hellenism,  that  he  should 
become  Duke  of  Athens,  and  that  she  should  receive  com- 
pensation near  her  old  home  in  the  Peloponnese.  This 
scheme  would  have  united  nearly  all  Greece  under  the 
Imperial  family ;  but  it  was  doomed  to  failure,  There 
was  a  section  of  Greeks  at  Athens  hostile  to  Chalkokon- 
dyles — ^for  party  spirit  has  always  characterised  Greek 
public  life — and  this  section  joined  the  Florentine  party, 
decoyed  the  Duchess  out  of  the  Akropolis,  and  proclaimed 
Nerio  II.  The  marriage  of  the  new  Duke  with  the  Dow- 
ager Duchess*  and  the  banishment  of  the  family  of 
Chalkokond^les  secured  the  internal  peace  of  the  dis- 
tracted city ;  and  the  Sultan  was  well  content  to  allow  a 
Florentine  princeling  to  retain  the  phantom  of  power  so 
long  as  he  paid  his  tribute  with  regularity. 

The  weak  and  effeminate  Nerio  II  was  exactly  stated 
for  the  part  of  a  Turkish  puppet.  But,  like  many  feeble 
rulers,  the  Mord  of  Athens  and  Thebes'  seems  to  have 
made  himself  unpopular  by  his  arrogance ;  and  a  few 
years  after  his  accession  he  was  deprived  of  his  throne  by 
an  intrigue  of  his  brother,  Antonio  11.  He  then  retired 
to  Florence,  the  home  of  his  family,  where  he  had  pro- 
perty, to  play  the  part  of  a  prince  in  exile,  if  exile  it 
could  be  called.  There  he  must  have  been  living  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  Council,  an  echo  of  whose  decisions 
we  hear  in  distant  Athens,  where  a  Greek  priest,  of  rather 
more  learning  than  most  of  his  cloth,  wrote  to  the  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch  on  the  proper  form  of  public  prayer 
for  the  Pope.  A  bailie— so  we  learn  from  one  of  his 
letters  j — was  then  administering  the  duchy,  for  Antonio 
had  died  in  1441 ;  his  infant  son.  Franco,  was  absent  at 

*  SAthas,  Mini/u7a  'EAAiyyiJcns  'IrropUu  ('Memorials  of  Greek  History'), 
lit,  427. 

t  N/os  'ZMaiPOfAT^ftrnp  ('  Greek  Remembranoer '),  new  series,  i,  65. 
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tho  Turkish  Ck>urt ;  and  his  subjects  had  recalled  their 
former  lord  to  the  Akropolis.  There  he  was  seen,  three 
years  later,  by  the  first  antiquary  who  ever  set  foot  in 
Frankish  Athens,  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  the  Pausanias  of 
medieval  Greece. 

That  extraordinary  man,  like  Sehliemann,  a  merchant 
by  profession  but  an  archaeologist  by  inclination,  had 
already  once  visited  Athens.  In  1436  he  had  stayed 
there  for  a  fortnight  ad  the  guest  of  a  certain  Antonelli 
Balduini ;  but  on  that  occasion  he  was  too  much  occupied 
copying  inscriptions  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  Duke. 
He,  tooi  like  the  Capuan  notary,  went  to  see  *  Aristotle's 
Study ' ;  he  describes  the  *  house '  or  ^  palace  of  Hadrian ' ; 
he  alludes  to  the  statue  of  the  Gk)rgon  on  the  south  of 
the  Akropolis.  But  of  contemporary  Athens,  apart  from 
the  monuments,  he  tells  us  little  beyond  the  facts  that  it 
possessed  four  gates  and  that  it  had  ^  new  walls ' — a  state- 
ment cozToborated  by  that  of  another  traveller  thirty 
years  later,  which  might  indicate  the  so-called  wall  of 
Valerian  as  the  work  of  the  Acciajuoli.*  Of  the  inhabi- 
tants he  says  nothing ;  as  living  Greeks,  they  had  for  him 
no  interest ;  was  he  not  an  archaeologist? 

In  February  1444  the  worthy  Cyriacus  revisited  Athens ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  by  the  Duke's  cousin 
and  namesake,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  ^Nerio 
Acciajuoli  of  Florence,  then  prince  of  Athens,'  whom  he 
*  found  on  the  Akropolis,  the  lofty  castle  of  the  city.'f 
Again,  however,  the  archaeological  overpowered  the 
human  interest;  and  he  hastened  away  from  the  ducal 
presence  to  inspect  the  Propylaia  and  the  Parthenon. 
His  original  drawing  of  the  west  front  of  the  latter 
building  haa  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  is  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  is  the  earliest  known  pictorial 
reproduction  of  that  splendid  temple.^    Other  Athenian 

*  The  anonymous  traveller  <f  Domenicoof  Brescia)  who  describes  Athens 
about  1460  si)eaks  of  the  city  as  *  ultimamente  murata.'  (*  Mitteilungen  des 
K.  deutschen  Arch.  Institute,'  zziv,  74). 

t  Tozzetti,  '  Relazione  d!  alconi  vfaggi  fatti  in  .  .  .  Toscana,*  v,  439,  440. 
This  letter,  dated  *  Ksrriaceo  die,  Iv  Kal.  Ap.,'  fixes  the  year  of  the  second 
visit,  because  March  29  fell  on  a  Sunday  in  1444,  and  we  know  from  another 
letter,  written  before  Jane  1444,  that  Cyrilicus  left  Chalkis  for  Ohi^s,  where 
the  letter  about  Athens  was  written,  on  *  v  Kal.  Mart.*  of  that  year. 

X  '  Jahrbaoh  der  K,  preussisohen  Konstsammlungen,'  iv,  81, 
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sketches  may  be  seen  in  the  Barberini  manuscript  of 
1465,  now  at  the  Vatican,  which  contains  the  diagrams  of 
San  GtaHo ;  and  it  seems  that  the  eminent  architect,  who 
took  the  explanatory  text  almost  verbatim  from  the  note- 
books of  Cyriacus,  also  copied  the  latter's  drawings. 

The  travels  of  the  antiquary  of  Ancona  in  Greece 
demonstrate  an  interesting  fact,  which  has  too  often 
been  ignored,  that  the  Latin  rulers  of  the  Levant  were 
sometimes  men  of  culture  and  taste.  Crusino  Sommaripa, 
the  baron  of  Paros,  took  a  pride  in  showing  his  visitor 
some  marble  statues  which  he  had  had  excavated,  and 
allowed  him  to  send  a  marble  head  and  leg  to  his  friend 
Giustiniani-Banca,  of  Chios,  a  connoisseur  of  art  who 
composed  Italian  verses  in  his '  Homeric '  villa.  So  deeply 
was  Cyriacus  moved  by  Crusino*s  culture  and  kindness 
that  he  too  burst  out  into  an  Italian  poem,  of  which 
happily  only  one  line  has  been  published.'  Dorino  Gatta- 
lusio,  the  Genoese  lord  of  Lesbos,  aided  him  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  that  island;  the  Venetian  governor  of 
Tenos  escorted  him  in  his  state-galley  to  inspect  the 
antiquities  of  Delos ;  and  Carlo  Tocco  II,  whom  he  quaintly 
describes  as  '  King  of  the  Epirots,'  gave  him  every  facility 
for  visiting  the  ruins  of  Dodona,  and  was  graciously 
pleased  to  cast  his  royal  eye  over  the  manuscript  account 
of  the  antiquary's  journey.*  Another  of  the  Tocchi  is 
known  to  have  employed  a  Greek  priest  to  copy  for  him 
the  works  of  Origen  and  Chrysostom  ;  and  in  the  remote 
Peloponnesian  town  of  Kalavryta  Cyriacus  met  a  kindred 
soul,  who  possessed  a  large  library  from  which  he  lent 
the  wandering  archaeologist  a  copy  of  Herodotos.  Thus, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  Greece  was  by  no 
means  so  devoid  of  culture  as  has  sometimes  been  too 
hastily  assumed.  It  is  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that  her 
Frankish  princes  were  by  no  means  indifferent  to  their 
surrounding^,  and  that  the  more  enlightened  of  her  own 
sons  were  conscious  of  her  great  past. 

The  very  year  of  the  antiquary's  second  visit  to  Athens 
witnessed  the  last  attempt  of  a  patriotic  and  ambitious 
Greek  to  recover  all  Greece  for  his  race.  The  future 
Emperor  Constantine  was  now  Despot  of  Mistr&,  the 
medieval  Sparta ;  and  he  thought  that  the  moment  had 

*  *  Studi  e  dooumentl  di  Storia  «  dl  Diritto/  xv,  837. 
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at  last  come  for  renewing  the  plan  for  the  annexation  of 
the  Athenian  duchy  which  had  failed  nine  years  before. 
The  Turks,  hard  pressed  by  the  Hungarians  and  Poles, 
defeated  by  '  the  white  knight  of  Wallachia '  at  Nish, 
defied  by  Skanderbeg  in  the  mountains  of  Albania,  and 
threatened  by  the  appearance  of  a  Venetian  fleet  in  the 
^gean,  could  no  longer  protect  their  creature  at  Athens. 
Ere  long  the  last  Constantine  entered  the  gates  of  Thebes 
and  forced  Nerio  II  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  Court  of 
Naples  heard  that  he  had  actually  occupied  Athens ;  and 
Alfonso  V  of  Aragon,  who  haxi  never  forgotten  that  he 
was  still  titular  Duke  of  Athens  and  Neopatras,  wrote  at 
once  to  Constantine  demanding  the  restitution  of  the 
two  duchies  to  himself,  and  sent  the  Marquess  of  Oerace 
to  receive  them  from  the  conqueror's  hands.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  letter  been  despatched  when  the  fatal 
news  of  the  great  Turkish  victory  at  Varna  reached  the 
writer.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Oerace's  mission,  for 
all  recognised  that  the  fate  of  Athens  now  depended  upon 
the  will  of  the  victorious  Sultan.  To  Murad  II  the 
shadowy  claims  of  the  house  of  Aragon  and  the  efforts 
of  the  house  of  Palaiol6gos  were  alike  indifferent. 

Nerio's  attitude  at  this  crisis  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme. 
The  Turks  punished  him  for  having  given  way  to  Con- 
stantino. Constantine  again  threatened  him  for  his 
obsequiousness  in  promising  to  renew  his  tribute  to  the 
Turks.  But  the  Sultan,  true  to  the  traditional  Turkish 
policy  of  supporting  the  weaker  of  two  rival  Christian 
nationalities,  forced  the  Greek  Despot  to  evacuate  the 
Florentine  duchy.  Nerio  had  the  petty  satisfaction  of 
accompanying  his  lord  and  master  to  the  Isthmus  and  of 
witnessing  the  capture  of  the  famous  Six-mile  Rampart, 
in  which  the  Greeks  had  vainly  trusted,  by  the  Servian 
janissaries.  Five  years  later,  in  1451,  a  Venetian  despatch 
j^ives  us  a  l£ist  and  characteristic  glimpse  of  the  wretched 
Nerio,  when  the  Venetian  envoy  to  the  new  Sultan, 
Mohammed  II,  is  instructed  to  ask  that  potentate  if  he 
will  compel  his  vassal,  '  the  lord  of  Sithines  and  Stives,' 
to  settle  the  pecuniary  claims  of  two  Venetians.* 

Nerio's  death  was  followed  by  one  of  those  tragedies 

*  Jorga  in  *  RoTue  de  TOrient  Latin,'  Till,  78. 
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in  which  the  women  of  Frankish  Oreece  were  so  often 
protagonists,  and  of  which  a  modem  dramatist  might 
well  avail  himself.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Nerio  II  had  married  a  passionate  Venetian  heanty, 
Chiara  Zorzi,  or  Giorgio,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
baron  of  Karystos,  or  Castel  Rosso,  in  the  south  of 
Eubcea,  who  sprang  from  the  former  Marquesses  of 
Boudonitsa.  The  Duchess  Chiara  bore  him  a  son,  Fran- 
cesco, who  was  unfortunately  still  a  minor  at  the  time  of 
his  father  s  death.  The  child's  mother  possessed  herself 
of  the  regency  and  persuaded  the  Porte,  by  the  usual 
methods,  to  sanction  her  usurpation.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  there  visited  Athens  on  some  commercial  errand 
a  young  Venetian  noble,  Bartolommeo  Contarini,  whose 
father  had  been  governor  of  the  Venetian  colony  of 
Nauplia.  The  Duchess  fell  in  love  with  her  charming 
visitor,  and  bade  him  aspire  to  her  hand  and  land.  Con- 
tarini replied  that  alas  1  he  he^  left  a  wife  behind  him  in 
his  palace  on  the  lagoons.  To  the  Lady  of  the  Akropolis, 
a  figure  who  might  have  stepped  from  a  play  of  ^schylus, 
the  Venetian  wife  was  no  obstacle.  It  was  the  age  of 
great  crimes.  Contarini  realised  that  Athens  was  worth 
a  murder,  poisoned  his  spouse,  and  returned  to  enjoy  the 
embraces  and  the  authority  of  the  Duchess. 

But  the  Athenians  soon  grew  tired  of  this  Venetian 
domination.  They  complained  to  Mohammed  II;  the 
great  Sultan  demanded  explanations ;  and  Contarini  was 
forced  to  appear  with  his  stepson,  whose  guardian  he 
pretended  to  be,  at  the  Turkish  Court.  There  he  found 
a  dangerous  rival  in  the  person  of  Franco  Acciajuoli,  only 
son  of  the  late  Duke  Anthony  II  and  cousin  of  Francesco, 
a  special  favourite  of  Mohammed  and  a  willing  candidate 
for  the  Athenian  throne.  When  the  Sultan  heard  the 
tragic  story  of  Chiara's  passion,  he  ordered  the  deposition 
of  both  herself  and  her  husband,  and  bade  the  Athenians 
accept  Franco  as  their  lord.  Young  Francesco  was  never 
heard  of  again.  But  the  tragedy  was  not  yet  over.  Franco 
had  no  sooner  assumed  the  government  of  Athens  than 
he  ordered  the  arrest  of  his  aunt  Chiara,  threw  her  into 
the  dungeons  of  Megara,  and  there  had  her  mysteriously 
murdered.  A  picturesque  legend  current  three  centuries 
later  at  Athens  makes  Franco  throttle  her  with  his  own 
hands  as  she  knelt  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Virgin,  and 
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then  cut  off  her  head  with  his  sword;*  so  deep  was 
the  impression  which  her  fate  made  upon  the  popular 
imagination. 

The  legend  tells  us  how  her  husband,  Hhe  Admiral/ 
had  come  with  many  ships  to  the  Piraeus  torescue  her,  but 
arrived  too  late.  Unable  to  save,  he  resolved  to  avenge 
her,  and  laid  the  grim  facts  before  the  Sultan.  Moham- 
med II,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  his  j^ro^^^^,  but  not 
sorry,  perhaps,  of  a  pretext  for  destroying  the  remnants 
of  Frankish  rule  at  Athens,  ordered  Omar,  son  of  Toura- 
khan,  the  governor  of  Thessaly,  to  march  against  the 
city.  The  lower  town  offered  no  resistance,  for  its 
modem  walls  had  but  a  narrow  circumference,  and  its 
population  and  resources  were  scanty.  Nature  herself 
seemed  to  fight  against  the  Athenians.  On  May  29,  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  a 
comet  appeared  in  the  sky;  a  dire  famine  followed,  so 
that  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  roots  and  grass.  On 
June  4, 1456,  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.t 
But  the  Akropolis,  which  was  reputed  impregnable,  long 
held  out.  In  vain  the  Constable  of  Athens  and  some  of 
the  citizens  offered  the  castle  to  Venice  through  one  of 
the  Zorsd  family;  the  Republic  ordered  the  bailie  of 
Negroponte  to  keep  the  offer  open,  but  took  no  steps  to 
save  the  most  famous  fortress  in  Christendom ;  in  vain 
he  summoned  one  Latin  prince  after  another  to  his  aid. 
From  the  presence  of  an  Athenian  ambassador  at  the 
Neapolitan  Courts  we  may  infer  that  Alfonso  V  of 
Aragon,  the  titular  *  Duke  of  Athens,'  was  among  their 
number.  The  papal  fleet,  which  was  despatched  to  the 
^gean,  did  not  even  put  into  the  Pirteus.  Meanwhile 
Omar,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  seduce  the  garrison  from 
its  allegiance,  reminded  Franco  that  sooner  or  later  he 
must  restore  Athens  to  the  Sultan  who  gave  it.  '  Now, 
therefore,'  added  the  Turkish  commander,  *if  thou  wilt 

*  Elampotoiglos,  Mkii/mSb  (*  Memorlala ')» ^^U  l^l*  Tho  legend  places  the 
scene  In  a  still  more  romantic  spot  than  Me^ara — the  monastery  of  Baphni, 
the  mausoleum  of  the  French  dukes. 

t  A  contemporary  note  hi  MS.,  No.  108  of  the  Liturgical  section  of  the 
National  Library  at  Athens,  flxea  iSb»  date  as  '  May  4, 1406,  Friday  * ;  but  in 
that  year  June  4,  not  May  4t,  was  on  a  Friday,  which  agrees  with  the  date 
of  June  1456  given  by  FhrantzSs,  the  *Chronioon  breve,'  the  'Historia 
I'atrlarchica,*  and  Gadda. 

I  *  Archivio  Storioo  per  le  provincle  Ni^ioletane,'  xxviii,  208* 
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surrender  the  Akropolis,  His  Majesty  offers  thee  the 
land  of  Bcaotia,  with  Hie  city  of  Thebes,  and  will  allow 
thee  to  take  away  the  wealth  of  the  Akropolis  and  thine 
own  property.'  Franco  only  waited  till  Mohammed  had 
confirmed  the  offer  of  his  subordinate,  and  then  quitted 
the  castle  of  Athens,  with  his  wife  and  his  three  sons,  for 
ever.  At  the  same  time  the  last  Catholic  archbishop, 
Nicol6  Protimo  of  Euboea,  left  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady. 
It  was  not  till  1875  that  a  Latin  prelate  again  resided  at 
Athens. 

The  great  Sultan,  so  his  Oreek  biographer,  Krit6boulos, 
tells  us,  was  filled  with  a  desire  to  see  the  city  of  the 
philosophers.  Mohammed  knew  Greek,  and  had  heard 
and  read  much  about  the  wisdom  and  marvellous  works  of 
the  ancient  Athenians  ;  we  may  surmise  that  Cyriacus  of 
Ancona  had  told  him  of  the  Atiienian  monuments  when 
he  was  employed  as  reader  to  his  Majesty  during  the 
siege  of  Constantinople.*  This  strange  '  Philhellene ' — 
for  so  Krit6boulos  audaciously  describes  the  conqueror  of 
Hellas — ^longed  to  visit  the  places  where  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  classic  Athens  had  walked  and  talked,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  examine,  with  a  statesman's  eye,  the  position 
of  the  city  and  the  condition  of  its  harbours.  Li  the 
autumn  of  1458,  on  his  return  from  punishing  the  Greek 
Despots  of  the  Morea,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  achieving 
his  wish.  When  he  arrived  at  the  gates  (if  we  may 
believe  a  much  later  tradition  f),  the  Abbot  of  Kaisarian^, 
the  monastery  which  still  nestles  in  one  of  the  folds  of 
Hymettos,  handed  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  story,  for  the  Greek  Metro- 
politan, Isidore,  had  fled  to  the  Venetian  island  of  Tenos ; 
and  the  abbot  may  therefore  have  been  the  most  im* 
portant  Greek  dignitary  left  at  Athens.  The  Sultan 
devoted  four  days  to  visiting  his  new  possession,  ^of  all 
the  cities  in  his  Empire  the  dearest  to  him,'  as  the 
Athenian  Chalkokond^les  proudly  says.  But  of  all  that 
he  saw  he  admired  most  the  Akropolis,  whose  ancient  and 
recent  buildings  he  examined  ^  with  the  eyes  of  a  scholar, 
a  Philhellene,  and  a  great  sovereign.'  Like  Pedro  lY  of 
Aragon  before  him,  he  was  proud  to  possess  such  a  jewel, 

*  De  Rossi,  '  Inseriptiones  ChristianaB  XJrbia  Homse/  ii,  i,  374. 
t  Spon.  « Voyage,'  ii,  155,  178. 
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and  in  his  enthusiasm  he  exclaimed,  *  How  much,  i 
do  we  not  owe  to  Omar,  the  son  of  Tourakhan ! ' 

The  conquered  Athenians  were  once  again  saved  by 
their  ancestors.  Like  his  Roman  prototype,  Moham- 
med II  treated  them  humanely,  granted  all  their  peti- 
tions, and  gave  them  many  and  various  privileges.  So 
late  as  the  seventh  century  there  were  Athenians 
who  could  show  patents  of  fiscal  exemption,  issued  to 
their  forebears  by  the  conqueror.  If,  however,  the  Greek 
clergy  had  hoped  that  the  great  cathedral  would  be 
restored  to  the  Orthodox  church,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  Parthenon,  by  a  third  transformation,  was  converted 
into  a  mosque;  and  soon,  from  the  tapering  minaret 
which  rose  above  it,  the  muezzin  summoned  the  faithful 
to  the  IsmoMh  or  *  house  of  prayer.'  A  like  fate  befell 
the  church  which  had  served  as  the  Orthodox  cathedral 
during  the  Frankish  domination,  but  which  received,  in 
honour  of  the  Sultan's  visit,  the  name  of  Fethijeh  Jamisit 
or '  Mosque  of  the  Conqueror,'  and  which  still  preserves, 
amid  the  squalid  surroundings  of  the  military  bakery, 
the  traces  of  its  former  purpose. 

The  anonymous  treatise  on '  The  Theatres  and  Schools 
of  Athens,'  which  was  probably  composed  by  some  Greek 
at  this  moment,  perhaps  to  serve  as  a  guide-book  for  the 
distinguished  visitor,  gives  us  a  last  glimpse  of  Frankish 
Athens.  The  choragic  monument  of  Lysikrates  was 
still  known  as  *  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes ' ;  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds  was  supposed  to  be  *  the  School  of  Sokrates ' ; 
the  gate  of  Athen&  Archegetis  was  transformed  in  com- 
mon parlance  into  '  the  palace  of  Themistokles ' ;  the 
Odeton  of  Perikles  was  called  'the  School  of  Aristo- 
phanes ' ;  and  that  of  Herodes  Atticus  was  divided  into 
'the  palaces  of  Kleonides  and  Miltiades.'  The  spots 
where  once  had  stood  the  houses  of  Thucydides,  Solon, 
and  Alkmaion  were  well  known  to  the  omniscient  local 
antiquary,  who  unhesitatingly  converts  the  Temple  of 
Wingless  Victory  into  'a  small  school  of  musicians, 
founded  by  Pythagoras.' 

On  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival  the  heir  of  these 
great  men  left  Athens  for  Thebes,  the  abode  of  his 
vassal  Franco,  who  must  have  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  his  terrible  visitor,  after  a  minute  examination  of 
Boeotia,  set  out  for  Macedonia.    For  two  years  longer  he 
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managed  to  retain  his  Theban  dominions,  from  which 
he  received  a  revenue  as  large  as  that  which  he  had 
formerly  enjoyed,  till,  in  1460,  Mohammed,  after  finally 
destroying  the  two  Oreek  principalities  of  the  Morea, 
revisited  Athens.  There  the  Sultan  heard  a  rumour  that 
some  Athenians  had  conspired  to  restore  their  Florentine 
lord.  This  decided  Franco's  fate.  At  the  moment  he 
was  serving,  as  the  man  of  the  Turk,  with  a  regiment  of 
Boeotian  cavalry  in  Mohammed's  camp.  His  suzerain 
ordered  him  to  join  in  an  attack  which  he  meditated 
upon  the  surviving  fragments  of  the  ancient  county  of 
Cephalonia,  the  domain  of  the  Tocchi.  Franco  shrank 
from  fighting  against  his  fellow-countryman;  and  a  curi- 
ous letter  has  recently  been  published  *  in  which,  for  this 
very  reason,  he  offered  his  services  as  a  condottiere  to 
Francesco  Sforza  of  Milan  for  the  sum  of  10,000  ducats  a 
year.  But  he  was  forced  to  obey;  he  did  his  pitiable 
task,  and  repaired  to  the  headquarters  of  Zagan  Pasha, 
the  governor  of  the  Morea,  unconscious  that  the  latter 
had  orders  to  kill  him.  The  Pasha  invited  him  to  his 
tent,  where  he  detained  him  in  conversation  till  night- 
fall ;  but,  as  the  unsuspecting  Frank  was  on  his  way  back 
to  his  own  pavilion,  the  governor's  guards  seized  and 
strangled  him.  Such  was  the  sorry  end  of  the  last '  Lord 
of  Thebes.'  Mohammed  annexed  all  Boeotia,  and  thus 
obliterated  the  last  trace  of  the  Duchy  of  Athens. 

Franco's  three  sons  were  enrolled  in  the  corps  of 
janissaries,  where  one  of  them  showed  military  and 
administrative  ability  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  win  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign.  Their  mother,  a  Greek  of  noble 
lineage  and  famed  for  her  beauty,  became  the  cause 
of  a  terrible  tragedy  which  convulsed  alike  Court  and 
Church.  Amoiroutses,  the  former  minister  and  betrayer 
of  the  Greek  Empire  of  Trebizond,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  the  fair  widow,  to  whom  he  addressed  impassioned 
verses,  and  swore,  though  he  was  already  married,  to 
wed  her  or  die.  The  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  forbade  the 
banns,  and  lost  his  beard  and  his  office  rather  than  yield 
to  the  Sultan.  But  swift  retribution  fell  upon  the  biga- 
mist, for  he  dropped  down  dead,  a  dice-box  in  his  hand. 

Though  the  Acciajuoli  dynasty  had  thus  fallen  for 

*  v4os  'ZkKni^ofaHifimy  (*  Greek  Rexnembranoer'),  new  series  i,  21ft-18. 
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ever,  members  of  that  great  family  still  remained  in 
Greece.  An  Acciajuoli  was  made  civil  governor  of  the 
old  Venetian  colony  of  Korone,  in  Messenia,  when  the 
Spaniards  conquered  it  from  the  Turks  in  1532.  When 
they  abandoned  it>  he  was  captured  by  pirates  but  even- 
tually ransomed,  only  to  die  in  poverty  at  Naples,  where 
his  race  had  first  risen  to  eminence.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  the  French  traveller,  Pouquevillo,  was 
shown  at  Athens  a  donkey-driver  named  Neri,  in  whose 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  Florentine  Dukes ;  and  the 
modem  historian  of  Christian  Athens,  Neroutsos,  used 
to  contend  that  his  family  wa*s  descended  from  Nerozzo 
Pitti,  lord  of  Sykaminon  and  uncle  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Athens.  In  Florence  the  family  became  extinct  only  so 
recently  as  1834 ;  and  the  Certosa  and  the  Lung'  Amo 
Acciajuoli  still  preserve  its  memory  there.  In  a  Floren- 
tine gallery  are  two  coloured  portraits  of  the  Dukes  of 
Athens,  which  would  seem  to  be  those  of  Nerio  I  and  the 
bastard  Antonio  I.  In  that  case  the  Florentine  Dukes  of 
Athens  are  the  only  Frankish  rulers  of  Greece,  except 
the  Palatine  Counts  of  Cephalonia,  whose  likeness  has 
been  preserved  to  posterity.* 

Thus  ended  the  strange  connexion  between  Florence 
and  Athens.  A  titular  Duke  of  Athens  had  become 
tyrant  of  the  FlcMrentines,  a  Florentine  merchant  had 
become  Duke  of  Athens ;  but  the  ag^  when  French  and 
Italian  adventurers  could  find  an  El  Dorado  on  the  poetic 
soil  of  Greece  was  over.  The  dull  uniformity  of  Turkish 
rule  spread  over  the  land,  save  where  the  Dukes  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Venetian  colonies  still  remained  the 
sole  guardians  of  western  culture,  the  only  rays  of  light 
in  the  once  brilliant  Latin  Orient. 

William  Milleb. 

«     ■.■..■■    .It  .11 .1    1,  ■ . . .  I 

'^  The  portraiU  of  the  stz  Florentine  Dukes  of  Athens  In  Fandirs  *  Ateno 
Attica '  are  unfortonately  Imaginary.  '  On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of 
Joshua  In  one  of  the  frescoes  a^  Geraki  In  Lakonla  seems  tQ  bQ  intended  to 
portray  one  of  the  Frankish  barpns  of  that  castle. 
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Art.  VI.— MYSTICISM  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

1.  Christian  Mysticism.  (Bampton  Lecturest.)  By  W.  B, 
Inge.    London :  Metbuen,  1899. 

2.  Studies  of  English  Mystics.  (St  «Margaa:*6t*«  Looiures, 
1905.)    By  W.  R.  Ingo.    London :  Murray,  1906. 

3.  The  Myths  of  Plato.  By  J.  A.  Stewart.  London: 
Macmrllan,  1905. 

4.  Platonism  in  English\Poetry  of  the  IQth  and  llth  cen- 
turies. By  J.  S.  Harrison.  New  York :  The  Columbia 
University  Press,  1903. 

5.  Cosmic  Consciousness,  By  R.  M.  Bucke.  Philadelphia : 
Innes,  1905. 

6.  The  Knowledge  of  God^  and  its  Historical  Development, 
(GifiPord  Lectures,  1904-5.)  By  H.  M.  Gwatkin.  Two 
vols.    Edinburgh  ;  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1906. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Charles  Eangsley  wrote : 
'  Mysticism  is  a  form  of  thought  now  all  but  extinct  in 
England.  There  are  probably  not  ten  thorough  mystics 
among  all  our  millions.'  Kingsley  knew  well  what 
mysticism  means,  as  is  attested  by  his  letters  and  the 
article  from  which  we  quote  ('  Hours  with  the  Mystics  *) ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  him  writing  thus  while  Carlyle, 
Browning,  and  Tennyson  were  at  the  height  of  their 
power,  when  Wordsworth  was  but  lately  dead,  and 
when  such  poets  as  Spenser,  Shelley,  and  Keats  were 
widely  read  and  appreciated.  Kingsley's  remark  is  a 
good  example  of  the  truth  that  men  find  in  the  poets 
and  thinkers — ^as  elsewhere — only  what  they  look  for. 
Mysticism  is  always  to  be  found,'  in  any  age^  and  more 
especially  among  the  great  minds ;  but,  if  n^n  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  it,  it  passes  unheeded  or  even  becomes 
a  subject  for  derision. 

The  tide  of  thought  has  turned  since  1856 ;  and  for 
every  one  person  of  mystic  temper  then  to  be  found  in 
England,  there  are  probably  fifty  to-day.  Scholars,  philo- 
sophers, theologians,  and  men  of  science  are  alike  turning 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  Among  the  books  men- 
tioned above,  we  find  one  set  of  Bampton  lectures  devoted 
^ntirely  to  mysticism  as  found  in  Christian  thought ;  and 
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Prof.  Gwatkin,  in  his  Gifford  lectures,  sums  up  his  view 
of  the  future  of  religious  thought  as  follows : — 

*  We  may  have  philosophy  and  science,  criticism  and  caltnre 
in  perfection  •  • .  and  still  have  no  life  in  us.  But  where  shall 
the  spark  of  life  be  found  ?  . . .  The  sixtrk  of  life  is  mysticism. 
. . .  The  conviction,  acted  on  if  not  expressed,  that  a  true 
communion  with  the  divine  is  given  to  all  that  purify  them* 
selves  with  all  the  force  of  heart  and  soul  and  mind.* 

Whatever  mysticism  may  be,  and  whatever  part  it  is  to 
play  in  the  development  of  thought,  two  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  it  are  undeniable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
the  leading  characteristic  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
— of  the  founders  of  the  Eastern  religions,  of  Plato  and 
Plotinus,  of  Eckhart  and  Bruno,  of  Spinoza,  Goethe, 
Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer.  Secondly,  no  one  has  ever 
been  a  lukewarm,  an  indifferent,  or  an  unhappy  mystic. 
If  a  man  has  this  particular  temperament,  his  mysticism 
is  the  very  centre  of  his  being ;  it  is  the  flame  which  feeds 
his  whole  life ;  and,  just  so  far  as  he  is  steeped  in  it,  he  is 
intensely  and  supremely  happy. 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  in 
what  way  mysticism  lies  at  the  root  of  the  thought  of 
most  of  our  great  poets,  of  all  our  greatest  poets,  if  we 
except  Chaucer,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Byron.*  Although 
it  seems  out  of  keeping  vidth  our  ^  Jolm  Bull '  character, 
the  English  race  has  a  certain  tendency  towards  mysti- 
cism. Dr  Inge  has  amply  proved  this  in  his  two  recent 
books  on  the  subject;  he  maintains  that  'there  is  no 
race  in  which  there  is  a  richer  vein  of  idealism  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life  than  our  own.'  As 
we  can  see  from  his  *  Studies  of  English  Mystics,'  the 
mysticism  of  the  cloister  is  well  represented  in  England ; 
on  the  intellectual  side  we  have  the  group  of  Cambridge 
Platonists  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  William  Law,  Burke, 

*  Shakespeare  mast  be  left  on  one  slde^  first,  because  the  dramatic  form 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  expression  of  mystical  feeling,  and  secondly, 
because  even  in  the  poems  there  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  little 
real  mysticism,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  fashionable  Platonlsm. 
(For  a  different  view  of  this,  however,  see  '  Ckismic  Oonsciousness,'  pp.  128- 
149.)  Shakespeare  is  metaphysical  rather  than  mystical,  the  difference 
being,  roughly,  that  the  metaphysician  seeks  to  know  the  beginnings  or 
causes  of  things,  whereas  the  mystic  feels  he  knows  the  cud  of  things, 
vis.  that  all  nature  is  leading  up  to  union  with  the  One, 
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and  Coleridge ;  and  on  the  imaginative  side  we  hare  pro- 
duced an  unrivalled  succession  of  poet-mystics. 

What  we  do  find  lacking  in  England  is  the  purely 
philosophical  and  speculative  spirit  of  the  detached  and 
unprejudiced  seeker  after  truth.  The  English  mind  is 
anti-speculative ;  it  cares  little  for  metaphysics ;  it  pre- 
fers theology  and  a  given  authority.  English  mystics 
have,  as  a  rule,  dealt  little  with  the  theoretical  side  of 
mysticism — ^the  aspect,  for  instance,  with  which  Plotinus 
chiefly  deals.  They  have  been  mainly  practical  mystics, 
such  as  William  Law.  Those  of  the  poets  who  have 
consciously  had  a  system,  and  desired  to  impart  it,  have 
done  so  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  urging,  like 
Wordsworth,  the  importance  of  contemplation  and  medi- 
tation, or,  like  Blake,  the  immense  value  of  cultivating 
the  imagination ;  and  in  both  cases  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  cleansing  the  inner  life,  if  we  are  to  become  conscious 
of  our  divine  nature  and  our  great  heritage. 

Mysticism  is  a  term  which  it  does  not  seem  possible 
satisfactorily  to  define,  perhaps  because  a  quality  which 
is  above  reason  is  in  its  very  essence  undefinable.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  some  extent  to  analyse  and  inter- 
pret it.  It  is  an  attitude  towards  life,  a  mode  of  thought, 
a  temper  rather  than  a  doctrine,  an  atmosphere  rather 
than  a  system  of  philosophy.  The  first  thing  which  strikes 
us  on  examining  it  is  that  all  mystical  thought  through- 
out the  ages,  whether  in  the  Upanishads  or  in  Words- 
worth, in  Plotinus  or  in  Browning,  in  all  its  variety  of 
forms  and  resulting  modes  of  life,  whether  expressed  in 
religion,  literature,  or  art,  has  certain  constant  charac- 
teristics which  in  turn  aU  spring  from  one  main  root/. 
This  is  the  belief,  or  rather  conviction,  that  there  is  unity 
under  diversity  at  the  centre  of  all  existence.  The 
mystic,  of  whatever  age  or  clime,  would  say  in  the 
words  of  Krishna  (<  Bhagavad-Gttft,'  Book  18)  : 


'  There  is  true  knowledge.    Learn  thou  it  is  this : 
To  see  one  changeless  Life  in  all  the  Lives, 
And  in  the  Separate,  One  Inseparable.* 

This  fundamental  belief  in  unity  leads  naturally  to  the 
further  belief  that  all  things  about  us  are  but  forms  or 
manifestations  of  the  one  divine  life;  and  that  these 
phenomena  are  fleeting,  although  the  spirit  which  informs 
Vol.  207.— JVb.  413.  2  P 
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them  is  immortal  and  endures.    In  other  words,  it  leads 
to  the  belief  that  *  the  ideal  is  the  only  reaL* 

Further,  if  unity  lies  at  the  root  of  things,  man  must 
partake  of  the  nature  of  God,  for  he  is  a  spark  of  the 
divine.  Consequently,  man  is  capable  of  knowing  God 
through  this  godlike  part  of  his  own  nature.  For  the 
mystic  holds  that  we  can  only  know  a  thing  by  becoming 
it ;  or,  as  Porphyry  expresses  it, '  like  is  known  only  by 
like;  and  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  is  that  the 
subject  should  become  like  to  the  object.'  For  the  mystic, 
whether  he  be  philosopher,  poet,  artist,  or  priest,  the  aim 
of  life  is  to  attain  to  union  with  the  One,  the  divine. 
Hence  life  is  a  continual  advance,  a  ceaseless  aspiration ; 
and  reality  or  truth  is  a  vista  constantly  expanding  and 
being  opened  up  to  the  seeker  after  it.  *Such  as  men 
themselves  are,  such  will  Gk>d  himself  seem  to  be,'  says 
John  Smith,  the  Cambridge  Platonist. 

This  sense  of  unity  leads  to  another  mystical  belief, 
though  one  not  always  consistently  or  definitely  stated 
by  all  mystics.  It  is  implied  by  Plato  when  he  says, 
^All  knowledge  is  recollection.'  This  is  the  belief  in 
pre-existence  or  persistent  life ;  the  belief  that  our  souls 
are  inmiortal,  and  no  more  came  into  existence  when  we 
were  bom  than  they  will  cease  to  exist  when  our  bodies 
disintegrate.    The  idea  is  familiar  in  Wordsworth's  ode. 

Finally,  the  disting^shing  mark  of  the  mystic,  that 
which  differentiates  him  alike  from  the  theologian,  the 
logician,  the  rationalist  philosopher,  and  the  man  of 
science,  is  that  he  bases  his  belief  not  on  reason,  reve- 
lation, logic  or  demonstrated  facts,  but  on  feeling — 
intuitive  inner  knowledge.  This  faculty,  for  which  we 
have  as  yet  no  recognised  name,  has  been  variously 
called  'transcendental  feeling,'  *  imagination,'  *  mystic 
reason,'  'cosmic  consciousness,'  'divine  sagacity,'  'ecstasy,' 
or  '  vision,'  all  these  meaning  the  same  thing.  We  have 
ample  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  '  transcendental 
feeling ' — ^the  testimony  of  the  greatest  teachers,  philoso- 
phers, and  poets  of  the  ages — ^as  in  the  famous  lines : 

'  That  serene  and  blessed  mood. 
In  which  . . .  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood. 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
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While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  jyovrer 

Of  harmony^  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things.*    ('  Tintem  Abbey.*) 

The  mystic  reverses  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning 
for  he  must  believe  before  he  can  know.  As  it  is  put  in 
the  *  Theologia  Gtermanica/  '  He  who  would  know  before 
he  believeth  cometh  never  to  true  knowledge.*  Ordinary 
methods  of  proof  or  of  argument,  the  mystic  holds,  are 
powerless  and  futile  before  these  questions ;  for,  in  the 
words  of  Tennyson's  Ancient  Sage, 

*  Thou  canst  not  prove  the  Nameless,  O  my  son. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  the  world  thou  movest  in. 
Thou  canst  not  prove  that  thou  art  body  alone. 
Nor  canst  thqn  prove  that  thou  art  spirit  alone. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  both  in  one : 
Tliou  canst  not  prove  thou  art  immortal,  no. 
Nor  yet  that  thou  art  mortal — nay,  my  son. 
Thou  canst  not  prove  that  I  who  speak  with  thee 
Am  not  thyself  in  converse  with  thyself. 
For  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven 
Nor  yet  disproven.' 

Symbolism  is  of  immense  importance  in  mysticism ; 
indeed  symboUsm  and  mythology  are,  as  it  were,  the 
language  of  the  mystic.  This  necessity  for  symbolism 
is  an  integral  i>art  of  the  belief  in  unity ;  for  the  essence 
of  true  symbolism  rests  on  the  belief  that  all  things  in 
nature  have  something  in  common,  something  in  which 
they  are  really  alike.  In  order  to  be  a  true  symbol,  a 
thing  must  be  partly  the  same  as  that  which  it  symbolises ; 
so,  for  instance,  falling  leaves  are  a  symbol  of  human 
mortality,  and  a  vine  and  its  branches  of  the  unity  of 
Christ  and  the  Church,  because  they  are  examples  of  the 
same  law  which  operates  through  all  Gk>d  has  made.* 
R.  L.  Nettleship  touches  on  this  truth  in  his  definition  of 
true  mysticism  as  Hhe  consciousness  that  everything 
which  we  experience,  every  ^'fact,"  is  an  element  and 
only  an  element  in  ^  the  fact " ;  Le.  that,  in  being  what  it 
is,  it  is  significant  or  symbolic  of  more.'  In  short,  every 
truth  apprehended  by  finite  intelligence  must  by  its  very 
nature  only  be  the  husk  of  a  deeper  truth.    By  the  aid  of 


*  See  'Christian  MyBtioIsm,'  pp.  250-2. 
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symbolism  we  are  often  enabled  to  catch  a  reflection  of 
a  truth  which  we  are  not  capable  of  apprehending  in  any 
other  way.  So,  for  instance,  if  the  man  of  mystic  temper 
will  follow  carefully  the  action  of  ^  bread  *  in  the  physical 
world,  he  will  get  much  light  on  what  seems  sometimes 
a  hard  saying  of  Christ's,  but  is  at  the  same  time  the 
supreme  mystical  counsel,  'he  that  loveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it.'* 

It  is  worth  while,  in  this  connexion,  to  ponder  the 
copious  use  Christ  makes  of  nature-symbolism,  drawing 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  analogies  in  the  law 
we  see  working  around  us  to  the  same  law  working  in 
the  spiritual  world.  The  yearly  harvest,  the  sower  and 
his  seed,  the  leaven  in  the  loaf,  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  action  of  £re,  worms,  moth, 
rust,  bread,  wine  and  water,  the  mystery  of  the  wind, 
unseen  and  yet  felt — each  one  of  these  is  shown  to  contain 
and  exemplify  a  great  and  abiding  truth. 

This  is  the  attitude,  these  are  the  things,  which  lie  at 
the  very  heart  of  mysticism.  In  the  light  of  this,  nothing 
in  the  world  is  trivial,  nothing  is  unimportant,  nothing 
is  common  or  unclean.  It  is  the  feeling  that  Blake  has 
crystallised  in  the  lines : 

*  To  see  the  world  in  a  grain  of  sand 

And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower, 
Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  h^d 
And  eternity  in  an  hour.* 

As  Dr  Inge  points  out,  poetry  also  consists  in  finding 
resemblances,  and  universalises  the  particulars  with 
which  it  deals,  so  that  mysticism  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  , 
poetry  of  life,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  utterances 
of  the  poets  on  mystical  philosophy  are  peculiarly  valu- 
able. The  philosopher  approaches  philosophy  directlyi 
the  poet  obliquely ;  but  the  indirect  teaching  of  a  poet 
touches  us  more  profoundly  than  the  direct  lesson  of  a 
moral  treatise,  because  the  latter  appeab  principally  to 
our  reason,  whereas  the  poet  touches  our  *  transcendental 
feeling  *  or  *  mystic  reason.' 

The  great  ideas,  the  great   harmonies,  revelations, 
'gleams,'  first    reach  man  through  emotion  or  'tran- 


*  See  '  Philosophical  Remains '  of  R.  L.  Nettleahip,  pp.  23-82, 
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Bcendental  feeling ' ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  function,  the 
chief  end,  of  poetry  to  arouse  and  satisfy  this  'tran- 
scendental feeling/  These  great  truths,  then,  travelling 
by  way  of  '  feeling,'  first  reach  the  poet-seer ;  he  becomes 

*  divinely  mad,*  and  utters  words  which  sometimes,  even 
to  his  own  calmer  comprehension,  are  not  wholly  ex- 
plicable, for  he  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  '  the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.'  And  again,  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  this  philosophy  is  the  poetical,  sestheticy 
imaginative  temperament.  It  has  been  pointed  out  thai 
both  the  ontological  and  the  teleological  arguments  for  the 
being  and  nature  of  God — ^the  former  arguing  the  existence 
of  a  perfect  Being  from  the  necessary  idea  of  the  perfect 
within  the  mind,  the  latter  based  on  order,  harmony, 
proportion,  and  the  apparent  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends — ^have  aUke  their  roots  in  the  inherent  fisstheticism 
of  man.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  greatest  poets  are 
also  the  prof  oundest  philosophers. 

In  studying  the  mysticism  of  the  English  poets,  one 
is  at  once  struck  by  the  diversity  of  approach  leading  to 
the  same  end. 

*  There  are,'  says  Plotinus,  *  different  roads  by  which  this  end 
[apprehension  of  the  Infinite]  may  be  reached — the  love  of 
beauty,  which  exalts  the  poet ;  that  devotion  to  the  One  and 
that  ascent  of  science  which  make  the  ambition  of  the 
philosopher ;  and  that  love  and  those  prayers  by  which  some 
devout  and  ardent  soul  tends  in  its  moral  purity  towards 
perfection.  These  are  the  great  highways  conducting  to  that 
height  above  the  actual  and  the  particular,  where  we  stand  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Infinite,  who  shines  out  as 
from  the  deeps  of  the  soul.'    C  Letter  to  Flaccus.') 

The  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
poets  seems  to  be  to  group  them,  not  in  order  of  time, 
but  rather  according  to  the  root-idea,  the  special  aspect 
of  Being,  through  which  the  poet  felt  most  in  touch  with 
the  divine  life.  Even  within  such  groups,  the  method 
of  approach,  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  idea, 
often  difi^ers  very  greatly.  For  instance,  Shelley  and 
Browning  may  both  be  called  love  mystics ;  that  is,  they 
look  upon  love  as  the  supreme  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
life,  as  the  link  between  Go^  and  man.  To  Shelley  this 
was  a  glorious  intuition,  which  reached  him  through  his 
imagination,  whereas  the  life  of  man  as  he  saw  it  roused 
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in  him  little  but  mad  indignation,  wild  revolt,  and 
passionate  protest.  To  Browning  this  was  knowledge — 
knowledge  borne  in  upon  him  just  because  of  human  life 
as  he  saw  it,  which  to  him  was  a  clear  proof  of  the  great 
destiny  of  the  race.  He  found  *  harmony  in  immortal 
souls,  spite  of  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay.*  And  it  is 
here,  where  Browning  is  supreme,  that  many  poets  and 
many  philosophers  fall  short  of  the  highest  and  deepest 
mysticism,  when  they  look  at  God's  world  and  it  seems 
to  them  a  poor  place.  As  Dr  Inge  says,  this  is  not  a  proof 
of  spirituality  but  its  opposite,  '  for  if  we  could  see  the 
world  as  God  sees  it,  it  would  be  still,  as  on  the  morning 
of  creation,  "  very  good."  * 

The  three  great  English  poets  who  are  also  funda- 
mentally mystics  are  Browning,  Wordsworth,  and  Blake. 
Their  philosophy  or  mystical  belief,  one  in  essence,  though 
so  differently  expressed,  lies  at  the  root,  as  it  is  also  the 
flower,  of  their  life-work.  In  others,  as  in  Shelley,  Keats, 
and  Rossetti,  although  it  is  the  inspiring  force  of  their 
poetry,  it  is  not  a  flame,  burning  steadily  and  evenly,  but 
rather  a  light  flashing  out  interxaittently  into  brilliant 
and  dazzling  radiance.  Hence  the  man  himself  is  not  so 
permeated  by  it ;  and  hence  result  the  unsatisfied  desire, 
the  almost  painful  yearning,  the  recurring  disappoint- 
ment and  disillusionment,  which  we  do  not  find  in 
Browning,  Wordsworth,  and  Blake. 

Shelley,  Rossetti,  and  Browning  may  be  called  love- 
mystics;  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Keats  beauty-mystics; 
Yaughan  and  Wordsworth  nature-mystics ;  Donne,  Henry 
More,  and  Tennyson  philosophical  mystics;  Crashaw, 
Herbert,  and  Blake  devotional  or  religious  mystics. 

In  the  first  group  we  have  three  poets  of  markedly 
different  temperaments — Shelley  intensely  spiritual ;  Ros- 
setti with  a  strong  tinge  of  sensuousness,  of  *  earthiness ' 
in  his  nature ;  and  Browning,  the  keenly  intellectual  man 
of  the  world  ;  yet  to  all  three  love  is  the  supreme  secret 
pf  life,  the  one  thing  worth  possessing. 

Shelley  believed  intensely  in  a  soxd  of  the  universe,  a 
spirit  in  which  all  things  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being;  which,  as  one  feels  in  the  *  Prometheus,'  is  unnam- 
able,  inconceivable  even  to  man,  for  *  the  deep  truth  is 
imageless/  His  most  passionate  desire  was  not,  as  was 
Browning's,  for  an  increased  and  ennobled  individuality, 
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but  for  the  mystical  fusion  of  his  own  personality  with 
this  spirit,  this  object  of  his  worship  and  adoration.  To 
Shelley,  death  itself  was  but  the  rending  of  a  veil  which 
would  admit  us  to  the  full  vision  of  the  ideal,  which  alone 
is  true  life.  The  sense  of  unity  in  all  things  is  most 
strongly  felt  in  'Adonais,'  where  Shelley's  maturest 
thought  and  philosophy  are  to  be  found ;  and  indeed  the 
mystical  fervour  in-  this  poem,  especially  towards  the  end, 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings.  The  '  Hymn 
to  Intellectual  Beauty  *  is,  in  some  ways,  Shelley's  clearest 
and  most  obvious  expression  of  his  devotion  to  the  spirit 
of  ideal  beauty;  but  the  *  Prometheus'  is  the  most 
deeply  mystical  of  his  poems;  indeed,  as  Mrs  Shelley 
says,  *it  requires  a  mind  as  subtle  and  penetrating  as 
Shelley's  own  to  understand  the  mystic  meanings  scat- 
tered throughout  the  poem*' 

Shelley,  like  Blake,  regarded  the  human  imagination 
as  a  divine  creative  force;  Prometheus  stands  for  the 
human  imagination,  or  the  genius  of  the  world ;  and  it  is 
his  union  with  Asia,  the  divine  idea,  the  spirit  of  beauty 
and  of  love,  from  which  a  new  universe  is  bom.  It  is 
this  union,  the  consummation,  the  realisation  of  the 
aspirations  of  humanity,  that  Shelley  celebrates  in  the 
marvellous  love-song  of  Prometheus.  As  befitted  a 
disciple  of  Grodwin,  he  believed  in  the  divine  potentiality 
of  man,  convinced  that  all  good  is  to  be  found  within 
man's  own  being,  and  that  his  progress  depends  on  his 
own  will. 

*  It  is  our  wiU 
That  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
We  might  be  otherwise — ^we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of,  happy,  high,  majestical. 
Where  is  the  beauty,  love,  and  truth  we  seek 
But  in  our  minds  ? '    ('  Julian  and  Maddalo.') 

In  the  allegorical  introduction  to  the  *  Revolt  of 
Islam,'  which  is  an  interesting  example  of  Shelley's 
mystical  mythology,  we  have  an  insight  into  the  poet's 
view  of  the  good  power  in  the  world.  It  is  not  an  al- 
mighty creator  standing  outside  mankind,  but  a  power 
which  suffers  and  rebels  and  evolves,  and  is,  in  fact, 
incarnate  in  humanity,  so  that  it  is  unrecognised  by  men, 
and  indeed  confounded  with  evil. 
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*  And  the  Great  Spirit  of  Good  did  creep  among 
The  nations  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 
Cursed  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  passed,  for  none 
Elnew  good  from  evil.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  Shelley  the  form  assumed  by 
the  divine  in  man  was  love.  Mrs  Shelley,  in  her  note  to 
*  Rosalind  and  Helen/  says  that,  *  in  his  eyes  it  was  the 
essence  of  our  being,  and  all  woe  and  pain  arose  from  the 
war  made  against  it  by  selfishness  or  insensibility  or 
mistake ' ;  and  Shelley  himself  says, '  the  great  secret  of 
morals  is  love,  or  a  going  out  of  our  own  nature,  and  an 
identification  of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful  which  exists 
in  thought,  action,  or  person,  not  our  own.' 

No  poet  has  a  more  distinct  philosophy  of  life  than 
Browning.  Indeed  he  has  as  much  right  to  a  place 
among  the  philosophers  as  Plato  has  to  one  among  the 
poets.  Browning  is  a  seer,  and  pre-emmently  a  mystic ; 
and  it  is  especially  interesting,  as  in  the  case  of  Plato  and 
St  Paul,  to  encounter  this  latter  quality  as  a  dominating 
characteristic  of  the  keen  and  logical  mind  of  so  profound 
a  master  of  dialectics.  We  see  at  once  that  the  main 
tenet  of  Browning's  belief  is  identical  with  what  is  the 
characteristic  of  mysticism — unity  under  diversity  at 
the  centre  of  all  existence. 

*  God  tastes  an  infinite  joy 
In  infinite  ways — one  everlasting  bliss, 
From  whom  all  being  emanates,  all  power 
Proceeds ;  in  whom  is  life  for  evermore. 
Yet  whom  existence  in  its  lowest  form 
Includes.'    (*  Paracelsus,'  v.) 

This  is  dwelt  on  again  and  again. 

'  Qod  is  seen 
In  the  star,  in  the  ston6,  in  the  fieah,  in  the  soul 
and  the  clod.' 

And  through  all  these  forms  there  is  growth  upwards. 
Indeed  it  is  only  upon  this  supposition  that  the  poet  can 
account  for 

*  Many  a  thrill 
Of  kinship,  I  confess  to,  Mdth  the  powers 
Called  Nature ;  animate,  inanimate. 
In  parts  or  in  the  whole,  there's  something  there 
Man-like  that  somehow  meets  the  man  in  me.' 

('Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau.') 
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The  poet  sees  that  in  each  higher  stage  we  benefit  by  the 
garnered  experience  of  the  past ;  and  so  man  grows  and 
expands  and  becomes  capable  of  feeling  for  and  with 
everything  that  lives.  At  the  same  time  the  higher  is 
not  degraded  by  having  worked  in  and  through  the 
lower,  for  the  persistent  life  is  distinct  from  the  tempo- 
rary coverings  it  uses  on  its  upward  way. 

'  From  first  to  last  of  lodging,  I  was  I, 
And  not  at  all  the  place  that  harboured  me/ 

Humanity  then,  in  Browning's  view,  is  not  a  collection 
of  individuals,  separate  and  often  antagonistic,  but  one 
whole. 

s 

*  When  I  say  "  you,"  'tis  the  common  soul, 
The  collective  I  mean ;  the  race  of  Man 
That  receives  life  in  parts  to  live  in  a  whole 
And  grow  here  according  to  God's  clear  plan/ 

('  Old  Pictures  in  Florence/) 

This  sense  of  unity  is  shown  in  many  ways ;  for  instance, 
in  Browning's  protest  against  the  onesidedness  of  nine- 
teenth century  scientific  thought,  the  sharp  distinction 
or  gulf  set  up  between  science  and  religion.  This  sharp 
cleavage,  to  the  mystic,  is  impossible.  He  knows,  how- 
ever irreconcilable  the  two  may  appear,  that  they  are 
but  different  aspects  of  the  same  things  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  Browning  anticipates  the  most  ad- 
vanced thought  of  the  present  day.  In  '  Paracelsus '  he 
emphasises  the  fact  that  the  exertion  of  power  in  the 
intelligence,  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  useless 
without  the  inspiration  of  love,  just  as  love  is  waste 
without  power.  Paracelsus  sums  up  the  matter  when  ho 
says  to  Aprile : 

*  1  too  have  sought  to  know  as  thou  to  love, 
Excluding  love  as  thou  ref  usedst  knowledge. .  . . 

We  must  never  part .  • . 
Till  thou,  the  lover,  know ;  and  I,  the  knower, 
Love.' 

Aiising  logically  out  of  this  belief  in  unity  there  follows, 
as  with  all  mystics,  the  absolute  belief  in  the  potential 
divinity  of  man,  which  permeates  all  Browning's  thought 
and  is  continually  insisted  on  in  such  poems  as  *Babbi 
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ben  Ezra,'  '  A  Death  in  the  Desert,*  and  '  The  Ring  and 
Book.'  He  takes  for  granted  the  fundamental  position 
of  the  mystic,  that  the  object  of  life  is  to  know  God ;  and, 
according  to  the  poet,  in  knowing  love  we  learn  to  know 
Ood.  Hence  it  follows  that  love  is  the  meaning  of  life ; 
and  he  who  finds  it  not 

'  Loses  what  he  lived  for, 
And  eternally  must  lose  it.'    ('  Cristtna.') 

*  For  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe 
And  hope  and  fear, . . . 
Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning  love.' 

C  A  Death  in  the  Desert.') 

This  is  Browning's  central  teaching,  the  keynote  of  his 
work  and  philosophy.  The  importance  of  love  in  life  is 
to  Browning  supreme,  because  he  holds  it  to  be  the 
meeting-point  between  God  and  man.  Love  is  the 
sublimest  conception  possible  to  man ;  and  a  life  inspired 
by  it  is  the  highest  conceivable  form  of  goodness. 

^  For  the  losing  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  god 
Amid  his  worlds,  I  will  dare  to  say.' 

(•  Christmas  Eve,'  v.) 

In  this  exaltation  of  love,  as  in  several  other  points. 
Browning  much  resembles  the  German  mystic,  Meister 
Eckhart.  To  compare  the  two  writers  in  detail  would 
be  an  interesting  task  ;  it  is  only  possible  here  to  suggest 
points  of  resemblance.  The  following  passage  from 
Eckhart  suggests  several  directions  in  which  Browning's 
thought  is  peculiarly  mystical. 

'  Intelligence  \b  the  youngest  faculty  in  man. .  •  •  The  soul 
in  itself  is  a  simple  work;  what  God  works  in  the  simple 
light  of  the  soul  is  more  beautiful  and  more  delightful  than  all 
the  other  works  which  He  works  in  all  creatures.  But  foolish 
people  take  evil  for  good  and  good  for  evil.  But  to  him  who 
rightly  understands,  the  one  work  which  God  works  in  the 
soul  is  better  and  nobler  and  higher  than  all  the  world. 
Through  that  light  comes  grace.  Grace  never  comes  in 
the  intelligence  or  in  the  will.  If  it  could  come  in  the  in- 
telligence or  in  the  will,  the  intelligence  and  the  will  would 
have  to  transcend  themselves.  On  this  a  master  says.  There 
is  something  secret  about  it ;  and  thereby  he  means  the  spark 
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ci  the  soul,  which  alone  can  apprehend  God.  The  true  union 
between  God  and  the  soul  takes  place  in  the  little  spark  which 
Ib  called  the  spirit  of  the  soul.*  * 

Browning  is  at  one  with  Eekhart  and  all  mystics  in 
his  appeal  from  the  intellect  to  that  which  is  beyond 
intellect;  in  his  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  feeling, 
intuition,  over  knowledge.  He  never  wearies  of  dwelling 
on  the  relativity  of  physical  knowledge  and  its  inade- 
quacy to  satisfy  man.  This  is  perhaps  best  brought  out 
in  one  of  the  last  things  he  wrote,  the  'Reverie'  in 
*  Asolando  * ;  but  it  is  dwelt  on  in  nearly  all  his  later  and 
more  reflective  poems.    His  maxim  was : 

'  Wholly  distrust  thy  knowledge  then,  and  trust 
As  wholly  love  allied  to  ignorance  I 
There  lies  thy  truth  and  safety. . . . 

Consider  well ! 
Were  knowledge  all  thy  faculty,  then  God 
Must  be  ignored :  love  gains  him  by  first  leap.* 

Another  point  of  resemblance  with  Eekhart  is  sug- 
gested by  his  words,  Hhat  foolish  people  take  evil  for 
good,  and  good  for  eviL'  Browning's  theory  of  evil  is  a 
part  of  the  working-out  of  his  principle  of  what  may  be 
called  the  coincidence  of  extreme  opposites.  This  is,  of 
course,  part  of  his  main  belief  in  unity,  but  it  is  a  very 
interesting  development  of  it.  This  theory  is  very 
marked  all  through  his  writings ;  and,  although  philoso- 
phers have  dealt  with  it,  he  is  perhaps  the  one  poet  who 
fckces  the  problem  and  expresses  himself  on  the  point 
with  supreme  conviction.  His  view  is  that  good  and 
evil  are  purely  relative  terms  (see  '  The  Bean-stripe '),  and 
that  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  'Deeper  in 
black  means  white  most  imminent.'  It  is  evil  which 
alone  makes  possible  some  of  the  divinest  qualities  in 
man — compassion,  pity,  forgiveness,  i>atience. 

*  For  me  • .  •  knowledge  can  but  be 
Of  good  by  knowledge  of  good's  opposite — 
Evil — since,  to  distinguish  wrong  from  right, 
Both  must  be  known  in  each  extreme.' 

C  Francis  Furini,'  x.) 

*  '  SelcctlQSfl  from  tlie  Germim  Mystics,'  ed.  Inge  (Methuon,  1904),  p.  -i. 
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We  have  seen  that  Shelley  shares  this  view,  ^  for  none 
knew  good  from  evil ' ;  and  Blake  expresses  himself  very 
strongly  about  it,  and  complains  that  Plato  *knew 
nothing  but  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  good  and  evil. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  that.  Everything  is  good  in 
God's  eyes.'  Mysticism  is  always  a  reconcilement  of 
opposites ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen  in  connexion  with 
science  and  religion,  knowledge  and  love,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  Browning's  philosophy.  He  brings  it  out  most 
startlingly  perhaps  in  '  The  Statue  and  the  Bust,'  where 
he  shows  that,  in  his  very  capability  for  vice,  a  man 
proves  his  capability  for  virtue;  and  that  a  failure  of 
energy  in  the  one  implies  a  corresponding  failure  of 
energy  in  the  other. 

At  the  same  time,  clear  knowledge  that  evil  is  illusion 
would  defeat  its  own  end  and  paralyse  all  moral  efPort, 
for  evil  only  exists  for  the  development  of  good  in  us. 

•  Type  needs  antitype : 
As  night  needs  day,  as  shine  needs  shade,  so  good 
Needs  evil :  how  were  pity  understood 
Unless  by  pain?' 

This  is  one  reason  why  Browning  never  shrank  from 
the  evil  in  the  world,  why,  indeed,  he  expended  so  much 
of  his  mind  and  art  on  the  analysis  and  dissection  of 
every  kind  of  evil,  laying  bare  for  us  the  working  of  the 
mind  of  the  criminal,  the  hypocrite,  the  weakling,  and 
the  cynic  ;  because  he  held  that 

*  Only  by  looking  low,  ere  looking  high. 
Comes  penetration  of  the  mystery.* 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  Browning's  thought 
is  especially  mystical,  as,  for  instance,  his  belief  in  pre- 
existence  and  his  theory  of  knowledge;  for  he,  like  Plato, 
believed  in  the  light  within  the  soul,  and  held  that 

•  To  know 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendour  may  escape, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without.'    (^  Paracelsus,'  Part  i.) 

But  the  one  thought  which  is  ever  constant  with  him, 
and  is  peculiarly  helpful  to  the  practical  man,  is  his 
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recognition  of  the  value  of  limitation  in  all  our  energies, 
and  the  stress  he  lays  on  the  fact  that  only  by  virtue  of 
this  limitation  can  we  grow.  We  should  be  paralysed  else. 
It  is  Goethe's  doctrine  of  Entbehrungy  and  it.  is  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  epistle  of  Karshish.  Paracelsus  learns 
it  and  makes  it  dear  to  Festus  at  the  end.  It  is  Plotinus 
who  points  out  that  limitation  is  a  quality  belonging  to 
the  divine  nature,  for  it  is  only  through  limitation  that 
the  One  can  become  manifested. 

The  natural  result  of  Browning's  theory  of  evil  and 
his  sense  of  the  value  of  limitation  is  that  he  should 
welcome  for  man  the  experience  of  doubt,  difficulty, 
temptation,  pain ;  and  this  we  find  is  the  case. 

'  Life  is  probation  and  the  earth  no  goal 
But  starting-point  of  man  .  •  • 
To  try  man's  foot,  if  it  will  creep  or  climb 
'Mid  obstacles  in  seeming,  points  that  prove 
Advantage  for  who  vaults  from  low  to  high 
And  makes  the  stumbling-block  a  stepping-stone.' 
C  The  Ring  and  the  Book,'    *  The  Pope,'  1486r.7,  410-18.) 

It  is  this  trust  in  unending  progress,  based  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  present  failure,  which  is  peculiarly  in- 
spiriting in  Browning's  thought,  and  it  is  essentially 
mystical.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  pain,  the  mystic 
prays  for  it ;  for,  properly  met,  it  means  growth. 

*  Was  the  trial  sore  ? 
Temptation  sharp  ?    Thank  Qod  a  second  time ! 
Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot, 
And  so  be  pedestaled  in  triumph  ?    Pray 
'*  Lead  us  into  no  such  temptations,  Lord ! " 
Yea,  but,  O  Thou  whose  servants  are  the  bold. 
Lead  sudi  temptations  by  the  head  and  hair. 
Reluctant  dragons,  up  to  who  dares  fight. 
That  so  he  may  do  battle  and  have  praise  1 ' 

(•  The  Ring  and  the  Book.'    •  The  Pope,'  1182-92.) 

Rossetti's  mysticism  is  perhaps  a  more  salient  feature 
in  his  art  than  is  the  case  with  Browning ;  and  the  lines 
of  it  and  its  place  in  his  work  have  been  well  described 
by  Mr  Theodore   Watts-Dutton.*     We  can  only  here 

^  See  hie  article  on  Rosaetti  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Centoiy'  for  March  1888. 
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indicate  wherein  it  lies  and  how  it  differs  from  and  falls 
short  of  the  mysticism  of  Shelley  and  Browning.    Bos- 
settiy  unlike  Browning,  is  not  the  least  metaphysical ;  he 
is  not  devoured  hy  philosophical  curiosity;  he  has  no 
desire  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe.    All  his  life  he 
was  dominated  and  fascinated  hy  heauty,  one  form  of 
which  in  especial  so  appealed  to  him  as  at  times  almost 
to  overpower  him — ^the  beauty  of  the  face  of  woman.* 
But  this  beauty  is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  not  the  desire 
of  possession  that  so  stirs  him,  but  rather  an  absolute 
thirst  for  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  which  he  feels  is 
hiding  beneath  and  beyond  it.    Here  lies  his  mysticism. 
It  is  this  haunting  passion  which  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
Rossetti,  and  inspires  all  that  is  best  in  him  as  artist — 
the  belief  that  beauty  is  but  the  expression  or  symbol  of 
something  far  greater  and  higher,  and  that  it  has  kinship 
with  immortal  things.    For  beauty,  which,  as  Plato  has 
told  us,  is  of  all  the  divine  ideas  at  once  most  manifest 
and  most  lovable  to  man,  is  for  Bossetti  the  actual  and 
visible  symbol  of  love,  which  is  the  supreme  secret  of  life, 
at  once  its  mystery  and  solution.!    Bossetti's  mystical 
passion  is  perhaps  most  perfectly  expressed  in  his  little 
early  prose  romance,  ^  Hand  and  Soul.'    It  is  purer  and 
more  austere  than  much  of  his  poetry,  and  breathes  an 
amazing  intensity  of  spiritual  vision.    One  wonders,  after 
reading  it,  that  the  writer  himself  did  not  attain  to  a 
loftier  and  more  spiritual  *  development  of  life  and  art; 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  reason  was  that  he  did 
not  sufBciently  heed  the  warning  of  Plotinus,  not  to  let 
ourselves  become  entangled  in  sensuous  beauty,  which 
will  engulf  us  as  in  a  swamp. 

Spenser,  Milton,  and  Keats  are  poets  who,  though 
widely  separated  by  time,  have  more  in  common  than 
the  trio  selected  to  represent  love-mysticism.  They  stand 
in  poetical  relation  to  one  another,  both  as  regards 
thought  and  form,  and  more  especially  in  this  particular 
quality  of  beauty-mysticism.  We  cannot  here  deal  with 
all  three,  but  would  refer  those  interested  to  Mr  Harrison's 
essay  on  'Platonism  in  English  Poetry,'  where  he  deals 
with  this  aspect  of  Spenser  and  Milton. 


>*  <  House  of  Life,*  soimet  xriL  t  lb.  1, 127,  77, 
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It  is  in  the  work  of  Keats,  however,  that  we  find  the 
fullest  embodiment  of  this  passion.  The  central  idea, 
imderlying  most  deeply  and  consistently  the  whole  of 
Keats*  poetry,  is  the  mystical  one  of  the  unity  of  life; 
and  closely  allied  with  this  is  the  belief  in  progress 
through  ever-changing,  ever-ascending  stages.  *  Sleep 
and  Poetry,'  *  Endymion,'  and  •  Hyperion '  represent  very 
well  three  stages  in  the  poet's  thought  and  art.  In  *  Sleep 
and  Poetry'  Keats  depicts  the  growth  even  in  an  indi- 
vidual life,  and  describes  the  three  stages  of  thought,  or 
attitudes  towards  life,  through  which  the  poet  must  pass. 
They  are  not  quite  parallel  to  the  three  stages  of  the 
mystical  ladder  described  by  Wordsworth  in  the  main 
body  of  his  poetry,  nor  do  they  go  quite  so  far,  but  they 
are  almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  three  stages  of  mind 
he  describes  in  '  Tintem  Abbey.'  The  first  is  mere  animal 
pleasure  and  delight  in  living — 

*  A  pigeon  tumbling  in  dear  summer  air ; 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or  care. 
Biding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm.' 

Then  follows  simple  unreflective  enjoyment  of  nature. 
The  next  stage  is  sympathy  with  human  life,  with  human 
grief  and  joy,  which  brings  a  sense  oE  the  mystery  of  the 
world,  a  longing  to  pierce  it  and  arrive  at  its  meaning, 
symbolised  in  the  figure  of  the  charioteer. 

Towards  the  end  of  Keats'  life  this  feeling  was  grow- 
ing stronger;  it  is  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  *  Revision 
of  Hyperion.'  There  he  plainly  states  that  the  merely 
artistic  life,  the  life  of  the  dreamer,  is  selfish,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  gain  real  insight  is  through  contact  and 
sympathy  with  human  suffering  and  sorrow ;  and  in  the 
lost  Woodhouse  transcript  of  the  '  Revision,'  rediscovered 
in  1904,  there  are  some  lines  in  which  this  point  is  still 
further  emphasised.  The  full  realisation  of  this  third 
stage  was  not  granted  to  Keats  during  his  short  life ;  he 
had  but  gleams  of  it.  The  only  passage  where  he  describes 
the  ecstasy  of  vision  is  in  *  Endymion '  (Book  i,  line  774 
ff .) ;  and  this  resembles,  in  essentials,  all  the  other  reports 
of  this  experience  given  by  mystics.*  When  the  mind  is 
ready,  anything  may  lead  us  to  it — ^music,  imagination, 
love,  friendship. 

*  Se^  the  extracts  in  *  Cosmic  Ck)ii0ciou8neas.' 
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'  Feel  we  these  things  ? — that  moment  have  we  stept 
Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  state 
Is  like  a  floating  spirit's/ 

Keats  felt  this  passage  was  inspired,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Taylor  in  January  1818  he  says,  *  when  I  wrote  it,  it  was 
a  regular  stepping  of  the  Imagination  towards  a  truth.' 
In  ^Endymion  the  underlying  idea  is  the  unity  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  individual  soul;  the  love  of 
woman  is  shown  to  be  the  same  as  the  love  of  beauty ; 
and  that  in  its  turn  is  identical  with  the  love  of  the 
principle  of  beauty  in  all  things. 

Keats  was  always  very  sensitive  to  the  mysterious 
effects  of  moonlight ;  and  so  for  him  the  moon  became  a 
symbol  of  the  great  abstract  principle  of  beauty,  which, 
during  the  whole  of  his  iK>etic  life,  he  worshipped  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually.  'The  mighty  abstract  idea  I 
have  of  Beauty  in  all  things  stifles  the  more  divided  and 
minute  domestic  happiness,*  he  writes  to  his  brother 
Gteorge ;  and  the  last  two  well-known  lines  of  the  *  Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn  *  fairly  sum  up  his  philosophy : 

* "  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  " — ^that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.* 

Thus  the  moon  represents  to  Keats  the  eternal  idea., 
the  one  essence  in  all.  This  is  how  he  writes  of  it,  in 
what  is  an  entirely  mystical  pajssage,  in  '  Endymion  * : 

' ...  As  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 
With  all  my  ardours :  thou  wast  the  deep  glen ; 
Thou  wast  the  mountain-top,  the  sage's  pen. 
The  ix>et's  harp,  the  voice  of  friends,  the  sun ; 
Thou  wast  the  river,  thou  wast  glory  won ; 
Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blast,  thou  wast  my  steed. 
My  goblet  full  of  wine,  my  topmost  deed ; 
Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Moon  I '  * 

*  It  is  interesting  to  oompare  this  passage  with  such  lines  as  the 
following  from  the  *  BhagEvad-GltA,'  written  probably  some  two  thousand 
years  before  *  Endymion/  They  are  representative  of  an  idea  dominant  in 
Eastern  poetry. 

*  One  force  in  every  place,  though  manifold ! 
I  am  the  sacrlflce !  I  am  the  prayer ! 
I  am  the  funeral  cake  set  for  the  dead  I 
I  am  the  healing  herb !  I  am  the  ghee, 
The  mantra  and  the  flame,  and  that  which  burns !  *   (Book  ix.) 
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In  his  fragment  of  'Hyperion'  Keats  shadows  forth 
the  unity  of  all  existence  and  g^ves  magnificent  utterance 
to  the  belief  that  change  is  not  decay,  but  the  law  of 
growth  and  progress.  Oceanus,  in  his  speech  to  the 
overthrown  Titans,  sums  up  the  whole  meaning,  as  far  as 
it  has  gone,  in  verse  which  is  unsurpassed  in  English : 

•  We  fall  by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.  .  .  . 
...  On  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  bom  of  us 
And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness. ... 
.  .  .  For  'tis  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might.' 

This  is  true  mysticism,  the  mysticism  Keats  shares  with 
Burke  and  Carlyle,  the  passionate  belief  in  continuity  of 
essence  through  ever-changing  forms. 

Yaughan  and  Wordsworth  stand  pre-eminent  among 
our  English  poets  in  being  almost  exclusively  occupied 
with  one  theme,  the  mystical  interpretation  of  nature. 
Both  poets  are  of  a  meditative,  brooding  cast  of  mind ; 
but  whereas  Wordsworth,  the  nature-seer,  arrives  at  his 
philosophy  entirely  through  personal  experience,  Yaughan 
is  more  of  a  mystical  philosopher,  deeply  read  in  Plato 
and  the  medieval  alchemists.  The  constant  comparison 
of  natural  with  spiritual  processes  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  marked  feature  of  Yaughan's  poetry.  If  man  will 
but  attend,  he  seems  to  say  to  us,  everything  will  discourse 
to  him  of  the  spirit.  He  broods  on  the  silkworm's  change 
into  the  butterfly  ( '  Besurrection  and  Immortality ' ) ;  he 
IK>nders  over  the  mystery  of  the  continuity  of  life  as 
shown  in  the  plant,  dying  down  and  entirely  disappearing 
in  winter,  and  shooting  up  anew  in  the  spring  (*The 
Hidden  Slower');  or,  while  wandering  by  his  beloved 
river  Usk,  he  meditates  near  the  deep  pool  of  a  waterfall 
on  its  mystical  significance  as  it  seems  to  linger  beneath 
the  banks  and  then  to  shoot  onward  in  swifter  course, 
and  he  sees  in  it  an  image  of  life  beyond  the  grave. 

The  seed  growing  secretly  in  the  earth  suggests  to 

him  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  the  darkness  of  physical 

matter ;  and  in  *  Affliction '  he  points  out  that  all  nature 

is  governed  by  a  law  of  periodicity  and  contrast,  night 

VoL  207.— iVb.  413.  2  o 
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and  day,  suliBhine  and  shower ;  and»  as  the  beauty  of 
colour  can  only  exist  by  contrast^  so  are  pain,  sickness 
and  trouble  needful  for  the  development  of  man.  The^e 
poems  are  sufficient  to  illustoate  the  temper  of  Yanghan's 
mind^  his  keen,  reverent  observatioB  of  nature  in  all  her 
moods,  and  his  intense  interest  in  the  minutest  lumpen- 
ings,  because  they  all  manifest  the  one  mighty  law. 

Vaughan  appears  to  have  had  a  more  definite  belief 
in  pre-exist^cice  than  Wordsworth,  for  he  refers  to  it 
more  than  once ;  and  *  The  Retreate/  which  is  probably 
the  best  known  of  all  his  poems  and  must  have  furnished 
some  suggestion  for  the  Immortality  ode,  is  based  upon 
it.  Vaughan  has  occasionaUy  an  almost  perfect  felicity 
of  mystical  expression,  a  power  he  shares  with  Donne, 
Keats,  Bossetti,  and  Wonlsworth*  His  ideas  produce 
their  effe^,  through  the  medium  of*  art,  direotly  on  the 
feelings.  The  poem  called  *  Quickness 'is  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  this  peculiar  quality,  which  cannot  be 
analysed  but  must  simply  be  felt ;  or* '  The  Worlds*  with 
its  magnificent  sjonbol  in  the  opening  lines : 

'  I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night  , 

.    Li^e  a  great  Ring  of  pure  and  endless  light. 
All  calm  as  it  was  bright ; 
And  round  beneath  it.  Time  in  hours,  days,  years, 
Driv'n  by  the  spheres. 
Like  a  vast  shadow  mov*d.* 

Mysticism  is  the  most  salient  feature  of  Wordsworth  s 
poetry;  he  was  one  who  saw,  whose  inward  eye. was 
foeussed  to  visions  scarce  dreamt  of  by  men.-  He  was 
also  a  spiritual  artist,  for  he  not  only  saw,  but  could  put 
his  vision  into  words ;  and  his  whole  life's  work  took  the 
form  of  a  minute  and  careful  analysis  of  the  processes 
of  feeling  in  his  own  nature,  which  he  left  as  a  guide  for 
those  who  would  attain  to  vision  by  the  same  i>ath.  He 
does  not  tell  us,  like  Browning,  that  love  is  the  one  tiling 
wortih  having  on  earth,  nor,  like  Sweats,  that>  *  beatrty  is 
truth,  truth  beauty,*  but  rather  that,  if  we  are  pure 
of  heart,  self-disciplined,  and  far  removed  'from  little 
enmities  and  low  desires,*  we  may,  by  laying  ourselves 
open  to  the  influences  of  Nature,  attain  to  the  knowledge, 
the  actual  experience  of  '  central  peace  subsisting  fbr  ever 
at  the  heart  of  endless  agitation.' 
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This  is  the  pith  pf  the  message  we  find  repeated  again 
and  i^ain  in  various  tofrms  throughout  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  and  perhaps  best  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  '  Excursion,'  a  book  which  should  be 
closely  studied  by  any  one  who  would  explore  the  secret 
of  Wordsworth's  outlook  upon  life.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  as  Dr  Inge  points  out,  that  the  steps  in  the  ladder 
6t  perfection,  as  described  by  Wordsworth,  are  precisely 
analogous  to  the  threefold  path  or  '  way '  of  the  religious 
and  philosophic  mystic,  an  ethical  system  or  rule  of  life, 
of  which,  very  probably,  Wordsworth  had  never  heard. 
According  tp.Plotinus,  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  triple, 
and  it  is  presented  under  three  forms,  which  are  at  the 
same  time  the  three  stages  of  perfection  it  can  reach : 
(1)  the  animal  or  sensual  soul,  which  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  body ;  (2).  the  logical  reasoning  soul,  which 
is  distinctively  human ;  (3)  the  superhuman  part,  when 
man  becomes  one  with  Gk>d. 

The  mystic's  path  is  divided  into  three  corresponding 
stages:  (1)  the  purgative  life,  which  includes  general 
purification,  self-discipline,  and  balance,  and  covers  all 
the  civic  and  social  virtues;  (2)  the  ilhiminative  life, 
which  might  be  summed  up  as  concentration  of  all  the 
factdties — will,  intellect,  feeling — ^upon  God,  the  struggle 
being  transferred  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  life ;  (3)  the 
unitive  life,  which  is  contemplation,  the  intense  desire 
of  the  soul  for  union  with  God,  resulting  at  first  in 
ecstasy.  These  three  stages  can  easily  be  traced  if  we 
follow  the  *  discipline  and  consummation'  of  the  poet's 
mind. 

The  mystic  vision  was  ndt  attained  by  Wordsworth, 
any  tnore  than  by  others,  without  deliberate  renuncia- 
tion. He  lays  great  stress  upon  this;  and  yet  it  is  a 
point  in  his  teaching  frequently  overlooked.  He  insists 
repeatedly  upon  the  fact  that,  before  any  one  can  taste  of 
these  joys  of  the  spirit,  he  must  be  purified,  disciplined, 
self -con  trolled.  He  leaves  us  a  full  account  of  his  pur- 
gative stage.  Although  he  started  life  with  a  naturally 
pure  and  austere  temperament,  yet  he  had  deliberately 
to  ciush  out  certain  strong  passions  to  which  he  was 
liable^  as  well  as  all  personal  ambition,  all  love  of  power, 
all  desire  for  fame  or  money ;  and  to  confine  himself  to 
the  contemplation  of  such  objects  as 

2  o  2 
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'  Excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude, 
No  vengeance  and  no  hatred/    (*  Excursion,'  iv.) 

In  the  '  Recluse  *  he  records  how  he  deliberately  fought, 
and  bent  to  other  uses,  a  certain  wild  passionate  delight 
he  felt  in  danger,  a  struggle  or  victory  over  a  foe,  in 
short,  some  of  the  primitive  instincts  of  a  strong  healthy 
animal,  feelings  which  few  would  regard  as  reprehensible. 
These  natural  instincts,  this  force  and  energy,  good  in 
itself,  Wordsworth  did  not  crush  but  deliberately  turned 
into  a  higher  channel. 

At  the  end  of  *  The  Prelude  *  he  makes  his  confession 
of  the  sins  he  did  not  commit, 

•  Never  did  I,  in  quest  of  right  and  wrong, 
Tamper  with  conscience  from  a  private  aim ; 
Nor  was  in  any  public  hope  the  dupe 
Of  selfish  passions ;  nor  did  ever  yield 
Wilfully  to  mean  cares  or  low  pursuits.' 

Such  a  confession,  or  rather  boast,  in  the  mouth  of  almost 
any  other  man  would  sound  hypocritical  or  self-com- 
placent; but  with  Wordsworth  we  feel  it  is  the  bare 
truth  told  us  for  our  help  and  guidance,  as  being  the 
necessary  and  preliminary  step.  It  is  a  high  standard 
which  is  held  up  before  us,  even  in  this  first  stage,  for  it 
includes,  not  merely  the  avoidance  of  all  obvious  sins 
against  man  and  society,  but  a  tuning-up,  a  transmute 
ing  of  the  whole  nature  to  high  and  noble  endeavour. 
Wordsworth  found  his  reward  in  a  settled  state  of 
calm  serenity,  'consummate  happiness,  wide-spreading, 
steady,  calm,  contemplative ' ;  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
fourth  book  of  *The  Prelude'  (1.  150),  on  one  evening 
during  that  summer  vacation, 

*  Grently  did  my  soul 
Put  off  her  veil,  and,  self -transmuted,  stood 
Naked,  as  in  the  presence  of  her  God.' 

When  the  nodnd  and  soul  have  been  prepared,  the 
next  step  is  concentration,  aspiration.  Then  it  is  borne 
in  upon  the  poet  that  in  the  infinite  and  in  the  eternal 
alone  can  we  find  rest,  can  we  find  ourselves ;  and  towards 
this  infinitude  we  must  strive  with  unflagging  ardour. 
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'  Our  destiny,  our  being's  heart  and  home, 
Is  with  infinitude,  and  only  there.' 

('  Prelude,'  Book  6 ;  604.) 

The  result  of  this  aspiration  towards  the  infinite  is  a 
quickening  of  consciousness,  upon  which  follows  the 
attainment  of  the  third  or  unitive  stage,  the  moment 
when  man  can  *  breathe  in  worlds  To  which  the  heaven 
of  heavens  is  but  a  veil,'  and  perceive  '  the  forms  Whose 
kingdom  is  where  time  and  place  are  not.'    Such  minds 

*  Need  not  extraordinary  calls 
To  rouse  them ;  in  a  world  of  life  they  live 
By  sensible  impressions  not  enthralled, 

•  .  •  the  highest  bliss 
That  fiesh  can  know  is  theirs — ^the  consciousness 
Of  Whom  they  are.'    ('  Prelude,'  Book  14 ;  105, 118.) 

Wordsworth  several  times  depicts  this  *  bliss  ineffable,' 
when  *  all  his  thoughts  were  steeped  in  feeling.'  The  well- 
known  passage  in  'Tintem  Abbey'  already  quoted  (p.  430) 
is  the  finest  description  and  analysis  of  it  left  us  by  any 
of  the  seers ;  and  it  resembles  the  accounts  given  by  Plo- 
tinus,  Swedenborg,  and  Tennyson  of  similar  experiences. 
Wordsworth  jiossessed  in  a  very  peculiar  degree  a 
mystic  sense  of  infinity,  of  the  boimdless,  of  the  opening- 
out  of  the  world  of  our  normal  finite  experience  into  the 
transcendental;  and  he  had  an  imparalleled  power  of 
putting  this  into  words.  It  was  a  feeling  which,  as  he 
tells  us  in  *  The  Prelude '  (Book  13),  he  had  from  earliest 
childhood,  when  the  disappearing  line  of  the  public 
highway 

*  Was  like  an  invitation  into  space 
Boundless,  or  guide  into  eternity,' 

a  feeling  which,  applied  to  man,  gives  that  inspiriting 
certitude  of  boundless  growth,  when  the  soul  has 

' ...  an  obscure  sense 
Of  possible  sublimity,  whereto 
With  growing  faculties  she  doth  aspire.'    (lb.  Bk.  2.) 

It  is  at  this  point,  and  on  this  subject,  that  Wordsworth's 
I>oetical  and  ethical  imagination  are  most  nearly  fused. 
This  fusion  is  far  from  constant  with  him ;  and  the  result 
10  t]iiat>  ther^  are  tracts  of  his  writings  Tf hwe  the  s^pti^ 
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ments  are  excellent^  the  philosophy  iUuminatmg,  but  the 
poetry  is  not  great ;  as  Prof.  Stewart  would  say,  it  does 
not  awaken  the  transcendental  feeling.  The  moments 
when  this  condition  is  most  fully  attained  by  Wordsworth 
occur  when,  by  sheer  force  of  poetic  imagination  com- 
bined with  spiritual  insight,  in  some  mysterious  and 
indescribable  way,  be  flashes  upon  us  a  sensation  of  this 
boundless  infinity.  Herein  consists  the  peculiar  charm 
of  such  a  poem  as  '  Stepping  Westward ' ;  and  there  is  a 
touch  of  the  same  feeling  in  the  '  Solitary  Reaper.'  It  is 
worth  noting  that  this  same  sense  of  infinity,  or  perhaps 
of  annihilation  of  space,  felt  by  Wordsworth,  is  to  be 
found  in  Keats  with  regard  to  time ;  a  sense  of  the  unity 
of  past,  present,  and  future,  as  in  the  seventh  stanza  of 
the  *  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,*  and  in  the  fourth  stanza  of 
the  *  Ode  to  Psyche.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  other  mystical 
elements  in  Wordsworth,  such  as  his  belief  in  the  one 
law  gOTeming  all  things,  'from  the  creeping  plant  to 
sovereign  man,'  and  ihe  hint  of  belief  in  pre-existenoe  in 
the  ode  on  Immortality.  His  attitude  towards  life  is 
summed  up  in  the  'After-thought'  to  the  Duddon  sonnets. 

*  The  Form  remains,  the  Function  never  difes; 
While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise. 
We  men,  who  in  our  mom  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish :  be  it  so  I 
Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour; 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go. 
Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's  transcendent 

dower. 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know.' 

In  Donne,  Henry  More,  and  Tennyson  the  mystical 
sense  may  be  called  philosophical  in  that  it  reaches  them 
by  way  of  the  intellect,  and  that  they  present  their 
convictions  in  a  philosophical  form.  The  dominating 
characteristic  of  Donne  is  intellectuality;  and  this  may 
partly  account  for  the  la>ck  in  him  of  some  essentially 
mystical  qualities,  more  especially  reverence,  and  that 
ascension  of  thought  so  characteristic  -of  Plato  and 
Browning.  But  these  shortcomings  are  more  strongly 
felt  in  his  poetry  than  in  his  prose.  They  are  very  well 
illustrated  in  that  extraordinary  poem  '  The  Progress  of 
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the  Soul.*  The  idea  is  a  mystioal  one,  derived  from 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  aiid  has  great  possibilities* 
which  Donne  entirely  fails  to  utilise;  for,  instead  of 
following  the  soul  upwards  on  its  way,  he  depicts  it  as 
merely  jumping  about  from  body  to  body,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  an  entire  lack  of  any  lift  or  grandeur  of 
thought.  This,  pdem-  helps  us  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  Donne,  though  so  richly  endowed  with  intellectual 
gifts,  yet  failed  to  reach  the  highest  rank  as  a  iK>et. 

Apart  from  this  somewhat  i^portaat  defect,  Donne*a 
attitude  of  mind  is  essentially  mystical.  This  is  especially 
marked  in  his  feeling  about  the  body  and  natural  law,  in 
his  treatment  of  love,  and  in  his  conception  of  woman* 
The  mystic's  postulate — ^if  we  could  know  ourselves,  we 
should  know  all — ^is  very  often  on  Donne*s  lips,  as,  for 
instance,  in  that  curious  poem  written  in  memory  of 
Elizabeth  Drury  on  the  second  anniversary  of  her  death* 
It  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  following  verse : 

*  But  we  know  ourselves  least :  mere  outward  shows 

Our  minds  so  store,     . 
That  our  souls,  no  more  than  our  eyes,  disclose 
But  form  and  colour.    Only  he  who  knows 

Himself,  knows  more.* 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  Donne's  poetry  > 
is  his,  continual  comparison  of  mental  and  spiritual  with 
physical  processes.  This  sense  of  analogy  prevailing 
throughout  nature  is  with  him  very  strong ;  and  as  we 
have  seen,  it  lies  at  the  very  centre  of  mystical  symbolism* 
The  mystery  of  continual  flux  and  change  particularly 
attracts  him,  as  it  did  the  early  Greek  thinkers;  and 
Nettleship's  remarks  about  the  nature  of  bread  and 
unsdlflshness  are  akin  to  the  following  comparison : 

•  Dost  thou  love 

Beauty — and  beauty  worthiest  is  to  move — 

Poor  cozened  cozener,  that  she  and  that  thou, 

Which  did  begin*  to  lovfe,  are  neither  now. 

Ntat  day  I'epairs— but  Ul — ^last  day's  decay. 

Nor  are-Halthough  the  river  keep  the  name — 

Yesterday's  waters  and  to-day*s  the  same  I ' 

C  An  Anatomy  of  the  World,*  880-96.) 

'  «    .11  ■  •' 
Although,  in  the  'Progress  of  the  Soul,'  he  failed  to  give 
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expression  to  it,  yet  his  belief  in  progress  is  unquenchable* 
He  fully  shares  the  mystic's  belief  that  'man,  to  get 
towards  Him  that's  infinite,  must  first  be  great.'  (Letter 
to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.) 

In  his  treatment  of  love  Donne's  mystical  attitude  is 
most  clearly  seen.  He  holds  the  Platonic  conception 
that  love  concerns  the  soul  only,  and  is  independent  of 
the  body  or  bodily  presence ;  and  he  is  the  poet  who,  at 
his  best,  expresses  this  idea  in  the  most  dignified  and 
refined  way.  The  reader  feels  not  only  that  Donne 
believes  it,  but  that  he  has  in  some  measure  experienced 
it ;  whereas  with  his  imitators  it  degenerated  into  little 
more  than  a  fashionable  'conceit.'  The  *  Undertaking  * 
expresses  the  discovery  he  has  made  of  this  higher  and 
deeper  kind  of  love;  and  in  the  'Ecstasy'  he  describes 
the  union  of  the  souls  of  two  lovers.  The  great  value  of 
this  spiritual  love  is  that  it  is  imaffected  by  time  and 
si>ace,  a  belief  which  is  nowhere  more  exquisitely  expressed 
than  in  the  refrain  of  his  little  song,  <  Soul's  Joy.' 

*  O  give  no  way  to  grief, 
But  let  belief 

Of  mutual  love 
This  wonder  to  the  vulgar  prove. 
Our  bodies,  not  we,  move.* 

In  one  of  his  verse-letters  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
he  explains  how  true  love  cannot  be  desire.  He  goes  still 
further  in  the  poem  entitled  *  Negative  Love,'  where  he 
says  that  love  is  such  a  passion  as  can  only  be  defined  by 
negatives ;  and  his  language  here  reminds  us  of  Plato's 
'Parmenides'  and  Plotinus'  'Enneads'  (vi,  vii,  41)  when 
speaking  respectively  of  the  One  and  the  Grood. 

Henry  More  is,  in  character,  the  typical  mystic  of  all 
the  ages,  serene,  buoyant,  and  so  spiritually  happy  that, 
as  he  told  a  friend,  he  was  sometimes  '  almost  mad  with 
pleasure ' ;  yet  he  does  not  whoUy  fulfil  one's  idea  of  a 
mystic  poet,  because  his  poetical  faculty  is  entirely 
subordinated  to  his  philosophy.  Indeed  the  larger 
portion  of  his  poetry  reedly  consists  of  passages  of  the 
'Enneads'  of  Plotinus  versified;  and  consequently  it  is 
very  difiBcult  reading.  He  is  not,  then,  a  poet  and  artist 
who,  working  in  the  sphere  of  the  imagination,  can 
directly  present  to  us  mystical  thoughts  and  ideas,  but 
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rather  a  mystic  philosopher  who  happens  to  have  versified 
some  of  his  discourses. 

Tennyson  differs  very  markedly  from  the  other  poets 
we  are  considering  in  this  connexion.  He  was  not  bom 
with  the  mystical  temperament,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  with  his  own  doubts  and 
questionings  before  he  wrested  from  them  peace.  There 
is  nothing  of  mystic  calm  or  strength  in  the  lines : 

'  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.' 

He  has  no  mystic  rapture  in  nature  like  Wordsworth : 

*  I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun. 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye ' ; 

no  mystic  interpretation  of  life  as  had  Browning,  no 
yearning  for  imion  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  beauty  as 
had  Shelley.  Tennyson's  mysticism  came,  as  it  were, 
rather  in  spite  of  himself,  and  is  based  on  one  thing 
only — experience.  He  states  his  position  clearly  in  *In 
Memoriam,*  cxxiv.  As  is  well  known,  he  had  from  time 
to  time  a  certain  peculiar  experience,  which  he  describes 
fully  both  in  prose  and  verse,  a  touch  at  intervals 
throughout  his  life  of  the  '  ecstasy '  of  Plotinus ;  and  it 
was  on  this  he  based  his  deepest  belief.  He  has  left 
several  prose  accounts  of  this  mental  state,  which  often 
came  to  him  through  repeating  his  own  name  silently, 

'  till  all  at  once,  as  it  were  out  of  the  intensity  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  individualily,  the  individuality  itself  seemed 
to  dissolve  and  fade  away  into  boundless  being ;  and  this  not 
a  confused  state,  but  the  clearest  of  the  clearest,  the  surest 
of  the  surest,  the  weirdest  of  the  weirdest,  utterly  beyond 
words,  where  death  was  an  almost  laughable  impossibility, 
the  loss  of  personality  (if  so  it  were)  seeming  no  extinction, 
but  the  only  true  life.'    C  life  of  Tennyson,'  i,  268.) 

It  is  a  somewhat  similar  experience  which  is  described  in 
*  In  Memoriam,'  xcv  : 

' ...  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 
The  living  soul  was  flashed  on  mine. 

And  mine  in  this  was  wound,  and  whirl'd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought. 
And  came  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world.' 
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And  again  in  the  conclusion  of  the  '  Holy  Grail  * : 

'  Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Gome,  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they  oome^ 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth, 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not  light, 
This  air  that  striked  his  forehead  is  not  air 
But  vision — ^yea,  his  very  hand  and  f oot-— 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again.' 

*  These  three  lines,*  said  Tennyson,  speaking  of  the  last 
three  quoted,  *are  the  (spiritually)  central  lines  in  the 
"  Idylls.**  *  They  are  also  the  central  lines  in  his  own  philo- 
sophy, for  it  was  the  experience  of  this  *  vision'  that 
inspired  all  his  deepest  convictions  with  regard  to  the 
unity  of  all  things,  the  reality  of  the  linseen,  and  the 
persistence  of  life. 

The  belief  in  the  impotence  of  intellectual  knowledge 
is  very  closely  connected  with,  it  is  indeed  based  upon, 
these '  gleams  *  of  ecstasy.  The  prologue  to  *  In  Memoriam ' 
(written  when  the  poem  was  completed)  seems  to  sum  up 
his  faith  after  many  years  of  struggle  and  doubt ;  but  it 
is  in  the  most  philosophical,  as  well  as  one  of  the  latest, 
of  his  poems,  'The  Ancient  Sage,*  that  we  find  this 
attitude  most  fully  expressed.  Tennyson  wrote  of  it: 
'  The  whole  poem  is  very  personal.  The  passages  about 
''Faith**  and  "the  Passion  of  the  Past'*  were  more 
especially  my  own  personal  feelings/  Through  the 
mouth  of  the  Sage  the  poet  declares  in  impaiisioned 
words  the  position  of  the  mystic,  and  points  out  the 
impotence  of  sense-knowledge  in  dealing  with  that  which 
is  beyond  either  the  senses  or  the  reason. 

'  For  Knowledge  is  the  swallow  on  tiie  lake 
That  sees  and  stirs  the  surface-shadow  there 
But  never  yet  hath  dipt  into  the  abysm.' 

Tennyson,  like  Wordsworth,  emphasises  the  truth 
that  the  only  way  in  which  man  can  gain  real  knowledge 
and  hear  the  '  Nameless  *  is  by  diving  or  sinking  into  the 
centre  of  his  own  being.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Eastern 
philosophy  and  mysticism  in  the  '  Ancient  Sage,*  as,  for 
instance,  the  feeling  of  the  unity  of  all  existence  to  the 
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point  of  merging  the  personality  into  the  universal 
consciousness. 

*  But  that  one  ripple  on  the  boundless  deep 
Feels  that  the  deep  is  boundless,  and  itself 
For  ever  changing  form,  but  evermore 
One  with  the  boundless  motion  of  the  deep.' 

We  know  that  Tennyson  had  been  st|idying  the  philo- 
sophy of  L&o-tsze  about  this  time ;  yet,  though  this  is, 
as  it  were,  grafted  on  to  the  poet's  mind,  still  we  may 
take  it  as  being  his  genuine  and  deepest  conviction.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  definite  statement  of  it  is  in  the 

*  Higher  Pantheism/ 

'  Speak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can 
meet. 
Closer  is  he  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet/ 

In  reading  these  lines  these  words  of  Plotinus  ('  Enneads,* 
vi,  ix,  10)  occur  irresistibly  to  the  mind : 

*  But  to  see  and  to  have  seen  that  vision  is  reason  no  longer, 
but.more  than  reason,  and  before  reason,  and  after  reason ;  as 
also  is  that  vision  which  is  seen.  And  perchance  we  should  not 
speak  af  sight  For  that  which  is  seen — if  we  must  needs  speak 
of  the  seer  and  the  seen  as  twain  and  not  as  one— that  which 
is  seen  is  not  discerned  by  the  seer  nor  conceived  by  him  as  a 
second  thing ;  but  becoming,  as  it  were,  other  than  himself,  he 
of  himself  contributeth  naught,  but,  as  when  onelayeth  centre 
upon  centre,  he  becometh  God*s  and  one  with  God.  Where- 
fore this  vision  is  hard  to  tell  of.  For  how  can  a  man  tell 
of  that  as  other  tiian  himself  which,  when  he  discerned  it, 
seemed  ^ot  other,  but  one  with  himself  indeed?' 

Crashaw  and  Gteorge  Herbert  we  will  leave  on  one 
side,  as  their  mysticism,  being  perhaps  their  most  striking 
characteristic,  has  been  discussed  by  many  writers.  To 
deal  at  all  adequately  with  the  mysticism  of  William 
Blake  would  necessitate  a  volume,  if  not  a  small  library, 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  But  there  is  the  less  need  to 
say  much  about  him  here,  because  it  is  generally  recog- 
nised that  Blake  was  either  a  mystio  or  a  madman.  We 
will  o^y  poiiit  out  that  Blake  founds  his  great-myth  on 
the  conception  that  at  the  heart  of  things  there  is  unity ; 
and  in  the  ^  enrerlastivlg  Gospel  *  he  emphasises^  with' more 
than  his  usual  amount  of  paradox,  the  inherent  divinity 
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6f  man,  which  is  also  the  whole  gist  of  that  apparently 
most  chaotic  of  the  prophetic  books,  *  Jerusalem.* 

According  to  Blake,  the  universe  as  we  know  it  is  the 
resiilt  of  the  fall  of  the  one  life  from  unity  into  division, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  that  contraction  or  *  selfhood  * 
tends  to  replace  expansion  and  selflessness,  reason  to 
extinguish  imagination,  the  letter  to  kill  the  spirit.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  closing  up  into  separate  *  selfhoods,' 
the  inlets  of  communication  with  the  universal  spirit 
have  become  gradually  stopped  up,  until,  for  most  men, 
only  the  five  senses  (one  of  the  least  of  the  many  possible 
channels  of  communication)  are  available  for  the  uses  of 
the  natural  world.  The  only  way  out  of  this  self-made 
prison  is  through  self-sacrifice.  It  is  in  *  Milton*  that 
Blake  most  fully  developes  his  grand  dogma  of  the 
eternity  of  sacrifice.  *  One  must  die  for  another  through 
all  eternity ' ;  only  thus  can  the  bonds  of  '  selfhood '  be 
broken.    Milton,  just  before  his  great  renunciation,  cries : 

*  I  will  go  down  to  self-annihilation  and  eternal  death 
Lest  the  Last  Judgment  come  and  find  me  unannihllate. 
And  I  be  seiz'd  and  giVn  into  the  hands  of  my  own  Self- 
hood.* 

For,  according  to  Blake,  personal  love  or  selfishness  is 
the  one  sin  which  defies  redemption.  This  whole  passage 
in '  Milton  *  (Book  i,  pp.  12, 13)  well  repays  study,  for  one 
feels  it  is  alive  with  meaning,  holding  symbol  within 
symbol.  Everything  was  of  value  to  Blake  only  as  a 
symbol  of  something  greater ;  physical  beauty,  splendour 
of  colour,  insects,  animals,  men  and  women,  all  alike  were 
spiritually  significant.  Even  on  earth  his  vision  was 
twofold  always;  singleness  of  vision  he  scorned  as  the 
43ign  of  the  mechanical  intellect. 

*  What  to  others  a  trifle  appears 
Fills  me  full  of  smiles  or  tears ; 
For  double  the  vision  my  eyes  do  see, 
And  a  double  vision  is  always  with  me.' 

An  interesting  point,  and  one  wherein  Blake  differs  from 
other  mystics,  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  feeling  for  symbolism, 
he  did  not  look  upon  the  natural  world  as  a  ladder  by 
which  he  could  arrive  at  the  reaL  Nature  was  not  to 
bim,  as  she  was  to  Wordsworth,  the  *  garment  of  God,*  or 
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as  Goethe  puts  it.  'des  Gottes  lebendige  Kleid.'  The 
natural  vegetatiye  world  was  error,  not  truth ;  it  was 
the  yisible  shadow  that  darkened  and  hid  eternal  ideas. 
Blake  himself  lived  so  completely  in  the  visionary  or 
spiritual  world  that  at  times  he  complains  impatiently 
that  Nature  is  a  hindrance  to  his  visions. 

*  I  assert  for  myself  that  I  do  not  behold  the  outward  crea- 
tion,  and  that  to  me  it  is  hindrance  and  not  action.  '*  What ! " 
it  will  be  questioned,  **  when  the  sun  rises  do  you  not  see  a 
round  disc  of  fire,  somewhat  like  a  guinea?**  Oh!  no,  no! 
I  see  an  innumerable  company  of  the  heavenly  host,  crying, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  Ahnighty.**  * 


The  essential  thing  for  men — such  it  seems  is  the  pith 
of  Blake's  message — is  that  each  should  cleanse  and  open 
the  inlets  of  his  soul,  and  enter  the  world  of.  vision  in 
some  way.  This  great  realm  of  reality,  imagination  as 
he  calls  it,  is  open  to  all,  would  men  but  enter  upon  their 
inheritance.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  likely,  that 
all  will  see  alike  there.  What  Blake  urges  supremely  is 
that  each  man  should  see  for  himself.  And  to  attain 
vision  we  must  use,  not  only  our  emotional  faculties,  but 
our  minds  and  intellects.  *  Men  are  admitted  into  heaven, 
not  because  they  have  curbed  and  governed  their  passions, 
or  have  no  passions,  but  because  they  have  cultivated 
their  understandings.* 

The  best  commentary  on  Blake's  life-work  and  views 
is  to  be  found  in  his  own  most  remarkable  paper  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  *A  Vision  of  the  Last 
Judgment.'  It  explains  among  other  things  his  views  on 
fable,  allegory,  myth,  vision,  and  also  his  conception  of 
that  world  of  imagination  which  he  tells  us  is  the  one 
great  reality.  For,  through  all  his  writings,  Blake  *  rests 
not  from  his  great  task ' — 

*  To  open  the  eternal  worlds,  to  open  the  immortal  eyes 
Of  man  inwards  into  the  worlds  of  thought,  into  eternity. 
Ever  expanding  in  the  bosom  of  God,  the  human  imagina- 
tion.' 

The  voices  of  the  English  poets  form  but  one  note 
in  a  mighty  chorus  of  witnesses,  to  whose  testimony 
thoughtful  men  and  women  cannot  much  longer  turn  a 
deaf  ear.    The  essence  of  the  whole  matter,  of  the  value 
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of  and  n^edsit^  f6r  mystioism  as  the  next  stage  in  man*s 
developihent,  was  long  ago  stated  by  Plotinus : 

*  Knowledge  has  three  degrees — opmion,  science,  illaminatlon. 
The  means  or  instrument  of  the  first  is  sense,  of  the  second 
dialectic,  of  the  third  intuition.  To  the  last  I  subordinate 
reason.  It  is  absolute  knowledge  founded  on  the  identity  of 
the  mind  knowing  with  the  object  known.' 

Briefly  the  position  seems  to  be  this.  Primitive  man 
at  first  has  only  his  senses  to  guide  him ;  and  all  his 
knowledge  is  sense^knowledge.  By  degrees  he  finds  that 
his  senses,  however  acute  and  highly  developed,  are  mis- 
leading ;  that  the  sun  does  not  go  round  the  earth,  and 
that  the  earth  itself  is  not  flat.  In  short,  he  calls  in  his 
intellect  to  correct  his  sense-impressions.  Then  follows 
a  time  when  the  intellect  is  being  developed,  and  it 
achieves  wonderful  results;  but  it  is  found,  after  long 
and  despairing  effort,  that  the  brain  alone  is  not  cai>able 
of  solving  the  problem  of  life;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  as 
limited,  as  impotent  in  dealing  with  that  problem  as  are 
the  unaided  sensed  of  man  in  dealing  with  the  science  of 
astronomy.  This  sense  of  the  utter  impotence  of  brain- 
knowledge  (so  strongly  felt  by  the  poets)  leads  slowly  to 
the  perception  that  to  hnmio  in  its  true  sense  is  not  an 
intellectual  process  at  all.  The  savage  goes  through 
much  pain,  fear,  and  despair  before  he  perceives  that  his 
sense-impressions  are  not  to  be  trusted  without  correc- 
tion by  the  intellect ;  and  in  like  manner  the  thinkers  in 
their  turn  have  to  go  through  much  fruitless  effort  and 
weary  search  before  they  see  that  true  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  found  where  they  are  seeking  it. 

Suppose  a  man,  relying  on  sense-impressions  alone, 
were  to  try  to  account  for  the  waring  and  waning  of  the 
moon.  The  main  cause  of  his  perplexity  would  lie  in  his 
inability  to  distinguish  between  the  appearance  and  the 
fact,  and  in  his  trusting  only  one  set  of  impressions 
which  by  their  very  nature  are  limited  and  incapable  of 
grappling  with  the  problem*  The  difficulty  of  the  thinker 
is  precisely  analogous.  There  are  more  faculties  in  man 
than  sense  and  intellect,  both  of  which  deal  only  with 
what  is  phenomenal.  And  so  another  latent  faculty  is 
gradually  called  into  play,  one  for  which  we  have  as  yet 
no  recognised  name, '  mystic  reason '  or  '  transcendental 
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feeling  * ;  and  this  in  turn  will  do  for  the  intellect  what 
the  intellect  has  done  for  sense — ^put  it  to  its  use.  It  is 
only  when  we  perceive  the  limitation^  of  sense  that  it 
attains  its  f .ull  value ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  intellect. 

The  time  is  almost  here  when  we  shall  no  more  think 
of  the  world. we  conceive,  as  heing  the  true  world  that  is, 
than  we  now  think  of  the  moon  as  a  small  yellow  disc 
because  we  see  it  so.  IVom  this  ppint  of  view  the 
writings  of  the  rationalist  philosophers  seem  like  the 
ingenious  though  vain  efforts  which  might  be  made  by  a 
man  of  most  highly^trained  and  acute  senses  to  construct 
a  science  based  on  sense^knowledge  alone.  The  intellect 
is  able  to  recognise  the  fact  that  being  is  not  to  be  known 
by  thought  but  by  living ;  coid  at  that  point  it  must  hand 
over  the  problem  to  *  mystic  reiison.' 

There  is  one  lesson  we  may  well  learn  from  the  past, 
and  it  is  this.  The  senses  and  the  intellect  have  each  in 
turn  been  exaltedi  and  have  been  found  to  haye  definite 
limitations.  Each  is  but  one  pf  many  avenues  of  know- 
ledge which  man  possesses  within  himself. .  Each  of  them 
alone,  it  has  been  proved,  can  Jead  maoi  into  terrible 
mistakes,  because  the  truth  can  only  reach  him  when 
all  his  potential  faculties  have  been  awakened  and  put 
to  use.  In  its  turn  '  mystic  reason^  t^  be  exalted  above 
the  intellect.  But  who  is  going  to  plade  a  boundary 
on  the  potential  powers  in  man,  and  say  that  this  is 
the  highest  faculty  he  possesses?  It  is  the  highest  of 
which  he  is  at  present  conscious,  but,  like  his  senses  and 
intellect,  it  is  subjective,  and  consequently  liable  to  error. 
Lei  us  then  proceed  with  caution,  checking  results,  care- 
fully sifting  the  testimony  which  reaches  us  on  all  sides, 
using  senses,  intellect,  and  '  feeling '  alike  for  what  they 
are,  channels  whereby  man  may  learn  to  realise  himself. 

Caboukb  F.  E.  Spubgeon. 
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Art.  VII.— BURMA  UNDER  BRITISH  RULfi. 

1.  The  Said  of  a  People.  By  H.  Fielding  Hall.  London  ! 
Macmillan,  1898.    (Fourth  edition,  1902.) 

2.  Burma.    By  M.  and  B.  Ferrars.    London :  Low»  1900. 

3.  Burma  under  British  Rule^  and  Before.  By  J.  Nisbet. 
Two  vols.    London :  Constable,  1901. 

4.  A  People  at  School.  By  H.  Fielding  HalL  London: 
Macmillan,  1906. 

5.  Burma;  a  Handbook  of  Practical  Tnformatum.  "By 
Sir  J.  George  Scott,  K.C.LE.    London :  Moring,  1006. 

6.  Hie  Thirty-aeven  Nats  of  Burma.  By  Sir  B.  Camac 
Temple,  Bart,  CLE.    London :  Griggs,  1906. 

7.  Upper  Burma  under  British  Rule.  By  H.  Thirkell 
White,  CLE.  *  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,'  January 
20, 1893. 

8.  Burma.  By  Sir  Frederick  Fryer,  K.CS.L  •  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,'  January  6, 1905. 

9.  Upper  Burma  Gazetteer.  Compiled  by  authority. 
Five  vols.    Rangoon :  Gk>yemment  Press,  1901. 

Ik  no  portion  of  our  Empire,  and  perhaps  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  have  such  great  and  complex 
changes  taken  fierce  during  the  last  thirty  years  as  have 
occurred  in  Burma.  The  downfall  of  a  throne  and  of  a 
dynasty,  the  complete  extinction  of  an  ancient  kingdom, 
and  its  annexation  and  incorporation  into  a  modem 
empire  governed  upon  totally  different  principles,  the 
opening  up  of  land-locked  areas  by  means  of  roads  and 
railways,  the  security  of  peace  and  prosperity  where 
lawlessness  had  in  some  parts  almost  degenerated  into 
anarchy,  the  clearance  of  jungle  tracts  by  settlers  from 
the  congested  and  over-populated  regions  of  other  parts 
of  an  empire  with  nearly  300,000,000  souls,  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  old  sources  of  livelihood  and 
the  creation  of  new  ones,  the  evolution  of  a  sound  and 
liberal  system  of  administration,  and  the  initiation  and 
perfecting  of  legislation  calculated  to  benefit  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province,  can  all  be  pointed  to  as  having 
taken  place  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  that  portion 
of  Further  Lidia  which  now  forms  the  province  of  Burma. 
When  King  Thibaw's  territories  were  annexed   on 
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January  1,  1886,  and  about  120,000  nquare  miles  of 
country,  with  a  population  of  nearly  4,000,000,  were  there- 
by added  to  the  British  Indian  Empire,  the  new  method 
of  government  to  be  introduced  was  not  at  once  de- 
termined, though  a  provisional  form  of  administration 
was  temporarily  adopted.  The  first  step  taken  was 
to  divide  the  central  portion  of  the  country  into  five 
districts  in  charge  of  civil  officers,  who  worked  through 
Burmese  district-governors  and  the  village  headmen, 
and  in  whose  hcuads  lay  the  civil  and  the  ordinary 
criminal  jurisdiction,  except  where  troops  were  stationed 
or  were  operating,  and  where  martial  law  prevailed. 
Outside  of  these  central  districts,  the  country  was  nomin- 
ally governed  through  the  HhUdaw  or  State  Council 
at  Mandalay,  consisting  of  the  more  trustworthy  of 
the  late  Ministers,  presided  over  by  Colonel  (afterwards 
Sir  Edward)  Sladen,  who  had  been  Commissioner  of 
Arakan  when  he  was  deputed  as  Chief  Civil  Officer  with 
the  expeditionary  force.  But  the  authority  of  this 
Council  carried  little  weight  even  in  these  districts ;  and 
this  attempt  at  government  proved  a  failure.  The  fact 
was  that  anarchy  had  been  gradually  becoming  prevalent 
during  the  latter  half  of  Tbibaw's  short  reign  of  seven 
years ;  and  anything  like  law  and  order  could  only  be 
maintained  in  the  central  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Law- 
less armed  bands  of  'dacoits*  had  been  permitted  to 
overspread  the  country;  and,  when  the  Burmese  army 
had  melted  away  on  the  British  approach,  the  soldiery 
went  partly  to  strengthen  these  dacoit  gangs  already 
established,  and  partly  formed  new  bands  of  insurgents 
offering,  in  many  cases,  an  organised  opposition  to  the 
new  govenunent.  Thus  the  troubles  of  conquest  only 
began  after  the  occupation  of  Mandalay. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  grave  resistance  lay  ahead,  and 
that  the  first  work  calling  for  urgent  attention  was 
the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the  introduction  of 
regular  administration  for  the  security  of  property  and 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  new  territories 
were  therefore  visited  by  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Dufferin) 
and  the  Commander-in-chief  (Sir  Frederick  Boberts)  in 
February  1886,  to  determine  the  mode  of  administration 
to  be  introduced  and  the  military  operations  that  would 
be  necessary  in  connexion  therewith.  The  main  problems 
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which  the  Viceroy  had  to  consider  were,  first  of  eSU 
whether  t^e  new  dominions  should  form  a  protected 
State  under  the  Indian  Government  or  be  annexed  oat^ 
right  and  brought  under  direct  administration;  and, 
seoondiy,  how  good  government  could  be  most  effectivdy 
and  cheaply  provided;  The  Commander^inpchief  had  also 
to  formulate  the  plan*  of  military  operations,  necessary  in 
any  circumstances,  but  bound  to/be  on  a  lax^ely  increased 
scale  if  outright  annexation  and  direct  admiixistration 
were  decididd  on;  Lerd  DufFerin  desired  that  Upper 
Burma  should,  if  possible,  be  formed  into  a  protected  or 
'bufEer ^ State,  the  ruling  prince  being  left  free. as  to 
internal  administration^  bat)subject  to*  the  coontrol  and 
supervision'- of  the  Oovemment  of  India  in  all  external 
relational  After  considering  the  opmion  of  the  civil  and 
military  authoritied  in  Burma;  >the  disorganised  state  of 
the  ^country,  •  title  lack  of  influence  of  the  State  Council 
and  Ministry^  and  the  scant  choice  of  ^suitable •  candidates 
from  ftmcmg  those  that  were  left  of  the  royal  princes  of 
Bunna,  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  alternative  /to  direct  administration  by  the  Govern- 
ment *of  India;  No  prince  could  have  been  set  on  the 
throne  and:  mamtained  there  without  great  assistance 
from^i British'  troops;  and  the  Nyaungyon  prince  (who 
escaped  to  British  protection'  before  the  palace  massacre 
occurred  in  Febraary  1879)  having  recently  died*  no  other 
suitable^  candidate  remained.  Hence  simple  incorpora- 
tion' into  the  Indian  Empire  was  recommended ;  and  4^e 
British  Government  thereupon  authorised  the  Viceroy  to 
proceed  with  the  direct  administration  of  the  country. 

All  Upper  Burma,  except  the  tributary  Shan  States 
notti^en  under  direct  administrative  control,  was  there- 
fore at  once  made  a  scheduled  district.  As  irach  it  was 
Demovedi  from  the  ^operation  of  the  ordinary  statute  law 
of  the  Empire ;»  but  simple  regulations  were  issued  for 
a  form  of  local  administration  suitable  to  the  actual 
conditions.  Mr'  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Bernard,  Chief 
Commissioner 'of  British  Burma,  was  placed  in  6tkB,rge  of 
the  whole  of  Burma ;  and  'Upper  Burma  was  divided  into 
fourteen  districts,  each  with  British  civil  officers  and 
police  assistants^  *  In  Matvh  1887  Bernard  was  succeeded 
by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Crosthwaito,  upon  whom 
lay  the  hieavy  burden  of  administration  imtil,  in  December 
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1800,  he  handed  over  a  pacified  province  to  his  suocesfiori 
8ir  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

At  first  no  diyisional  commissioners  or  sessions  judges 
were  appointed;  the  district  officers  worked  through 
Burmese  local  agencies  and  according  to  local  methods 
in  matters  of  revenue  and  justice.  This  had  the  great 
advantage  of  retaining  the.  village^community  system, 
which  was  least  likely  to  cause  any  disturbance  among 
the  people,  while  it  also  afforded  occupation  for  the  best 
of  the  old  Burmese  officials.  It  wa6  impressed  upon  all 
eivil  and  military  officers  concerned  that  the  religious 
customs  and  habitis  of  the  people  should  be  properly 
respected.  In  1887  a  regulation  was  passed  for  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  civil  officers  and  arresting  the  dis- 
integration of  village  communities;  and  this  obviated 
any  such  over-centralisation  of  authority  as  had  resulted 
in  Lower  Burma  from  abandoning  national  customs  well 
suited  to  the  Burmese  character.  This  regulation  secured 
to  village  headmen,  as  nearly  as  was  possible,  the  position 
and  powers  they  f omerly  possessed  in  disposing  of  petty 
criminal  oases;  and  it  strictly  enforced  the  old  joint 
responsibility  of  the  village  in  criminal  matters  and  the 
immediate  reporting  of  serious  crime  to  the  nearest 
police-station.  Under  its  authority,  too,  better  provision 
could  be  made  for  the  stockading  and  defence  of  the 
villages  against  the  insurgent  bands  who  preyed  on  their 
own  fellow-GOuntrymen,  while  waging  war  against  the 
new  government.  The  retention  of  this  national  village- 
community  system  has  been  found  to  work  so  well  that 
it  has  been  partially  reintroduced  into  Lower  Burma 
during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

The  troops  were  formed  during  the  summer  of  1886 
into  three  brigades  ih  the  cetttre,  south,  and  north. 
Military  detachments  were  stationed  at  important  x>oint8, 
and  all  the  districts  hitherto  actually  ruled  by  Thibaw 
were  held  iti  military  occupation.  But  insurgent  guerilla 
bands  sprang  up  everywhere,  and  were  hard  to  reckon 
with  in  the  thick  jungles.  They  were  called  'dacoits.' 
But  under  the  Indian  penal  code  '  dacoity '  means  gang 
robbery  by  five  men  or  more;  and  these  large  bands^ 
feiometimes  over  two  hundred  strong,  were  really  more  or 
less  disciplined  though  poorly  armed  insurgents  opposing 
the  int»roduction  of  British  government ;  and  they  had 

2  H  2 
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to  be  conquered  and  crushed.  Flying  columns  soottred 
the  central  portion  of  the  country  in  all  directions ;  and 
expeditions  were  sent  out  to  bring  the  remoter  tracts, 
the  Shan  States  and  the  hill  districts,  into  subjection* 
But  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1890,  after  five  years  of 
the  hardest  work  done  since  the  Indian  Mutiny,  that 
the  x>aciflcation  could  be  said  to  be  achieved,  and  that  the 
foundations  of  good  government  and  future  prosperity 
were  firmly  laid.  The  organisation  of  the  military  police 
and  the  gradual  establishment  of  military  police-posts  at 
places  held  by  regular  troops  also  contributed  greatly 
towards  success,  as  did  also  the  extension  of  the  Rangoon- 
Toungoo  railway  to  Mandalay,  which  was  begun  in  tiie 
autumn  of  1886,  and  was  opened  to  traffic  in  March  1880. 
Its  construction  was  due  to  the  strong  arguments  urged 
by  Sir  Charles  Bernard,  when  the  (Government  of  India 
would  have  preferred  merely  a  military  road. 

The  pacificatory  measures  adopted  from  1886  to  1800 
were  humane.  The  people  were  disarmed,  so  that  dacoits 
could  neither  obtain  muskets  nor  replace  any  lost  in  action. 
Villagers  had  to  erect  substantial  stockades  around  their 
villages,  and  to  keep  watch  and  ward  at  the  gate  night 
and  day.  Where  necessary,  small  villages  in  remote 
localities  were  strengthened  by  being  grouped  together 
for  security  and  easier  defence — a  disturbance  involving 
no  great  hardship,  as  the  hut-like  houses  were  constructed 
only  of  small  posts,  bamboo-mat  walling,  and  grass- 
thatched  roofs.  Men  believed  to  be  in  league  with 
dacoits  were  deported  to  another  part  of  the  country. 
So  long  as  the  rebel  gangs  held  together,  they  were  cease- 
lessly hunted  down  and  harassed.  Rewards  were  offered 
for  the  capture  of  noted  chiefs ;  and  promises  of  pardon 
were  given  to  minor  members  of  the  gangs,  who  were 
mostly  young  and  ignorant.  If  a  leader  surrendered 
himself  on  any  sort  of  promise  of  pardon,  this  was 
scrupulously  kept ;  if  captured  or  brought  in  by  villagers, 
he  was  fairly  tried.  Four  years  of  this  ceaseless  activity 
sufficed  to  crush  all  organised  opposition.  Some  of  the 
dacoit  chiefs  were  even  taken  into  government  service, 
and  did  good  work. 

In  place  of  introducing  a  new  and  simple  tmiform 
land  tenure,  as  had  been  done  in  Lower  Burma,  the  more 
complex  Burmese  system  was  retained.    Possession  was 
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at  once  taken  of  the  Grown  lands  and  service  tenures ; 
and  a  law  was  introdnced  regulating  the  proprietorship 
and  tenure  of  all  classes  of  land,  *  State '  or  '  non-State. 
Wcwte  lands  thus  became  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  acquisition  of  new  land  to  be  cleared  for 
cultivation  took  place  by  means  of  tenure  direct  from 
the  State.  The  law  on  this  subject  was  embodied  in  the 
Land  and  Revenue  Regulation,  1889,  which  made  aU  lands 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land  revenue  assessed  at  rates 
in  money  or  in  kind  (following  the  old  custom),  fixed 
according  to  the  different  classes  of  soil  or  crop.    The 

*  non-State*  land  includes  all  specific  grants  formerly 
made  by  the  King,  and  all  lands  formerly  cleared  and 
continuously  occupied  by  the  present  holders  or  by  their 
ancestors,  and  thus  forming  hereditary  lands  ;  while  the 

•  State '  land  includes  the  Crown  lands,  the  service  tenures, 
fresh  aUuvial  formations  in  river-beds,  lands  formerly 
cleared  and  then  abandoned,  and  uncleared  jungle  tracts. 
Rents  and  tenancies  are  usually  regulated  by  custom,  the 
rents  varying  from  one-tenth  to  one-half  of  the  produce, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  land;  but  the  tenants 
are  usually  as  well  off  as  the  small  pectsant  proprietors, 
and  the  landlords  do  not  form  an  outstanding  class  above 
their  tenants  from  any  social  point  of  view. 

In  Lower  Burma  the  cultivator  is  usually  a  peasant 
proprietor  paying  a  fixed  rate  of  revenue  per  acre  actually 
cropped,  in  terms  of  a  '  settlement'  of  the  cultivated  land 
completed  in  1901  on  the  basis  of  an  accurate  survey; 
and  a  nominal  quit-rent  of  twopence  an  acre  is  charged 
on  all  temporarily  uncultivated  fields  kept  in  the  culti- 
vator's own  possession.  In  Upper  Burma,  however,  the 
precise  definition  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  revenue 
payable  on  *  non-State '  land  are  still  under  consideration. 
At  present  it  is  three-fourths  of  the  rate  of  assessment 
on  'State'  land,  which  is  fixed  either  according  to  the 
class  of  soil  or  the  nature  of  the  crop  grown.  Only  five 
districts  have  as  yet  been  settled ;  but  two  other  districts 
are  in  course  of  settlement,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  Lower  Burma,  on  the  basis  of 
A  field-to-field  survey.  In  1897  it  was  decided  that  only 
areas  under  matured  crops  should  be  liable  to  assessment, 
thus  exempting  failures  and  temporary  fallows;  for  all 
the  centre  of  Upper  Burma,  forming  the  middle  portion 
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of  the  Irrawaddy  valley,  is  situated  within  a  dry  zone 
having  a  scanty  and  precarious  rainfall  varying  from 
about  15  to  30  inches  annually,  but  always  liable  to 
shortage  seriously  affecting  the  field-crops  in  any  year 
when  the  moisture-laden  south-west  monsoon  current  is 
weak  and  uncertain. 

In  consequence  of  these  differences  in  rainfall,  climate, 
and  productivity  of  soil,  the  agricultural  conditions  vary 
enormously  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  though  the 
province  is  on  the  whole  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and 
is  everywhere  picturesque.  The  sea-board  has  a  copious 
rainfall,  averagpjig  from  100  to  over  200  inches  a  year. 
But  further  inland,  as  the  valleys  expand  between  the 
distant  forest-clad  hills,  the  average  annual  rainfall 
decreases  until  a  dry  central  core  is  reached,  forming 
geographically  the  heart  of  the  province,  but  really  a 
vast  and  fairly  well-populated  tract  in  which  the  success 
of  agriculture  is  far  more  precarious  than  in  the  damper 
regions  to  the  north  and  south.  The  north-east  or  winter 
monsoon  appreciably  affecto  only  the  extreme  north  of 
the  province,  and  even  that  merely  to  a  slight  extent. 
But,  when  the  saturated  south-west  monsoon  blows  in 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  during  the  summer  months  it 
becomes  cooled  and  discharges  some  of  its  moisture  as 
heavy  rainfall.  Even  after  it  has  been  tapped  along 
the  sea-coast  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  cooling 
and  precipitative  process  inland  is  ajssisted  by  the  forest- 
clad  hill-ranges  running  north  and  sputh  throughout  the 
province,  for  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is 
still  under  forest  of  one  sort  or  another.  As  the  mon- 
soon winds  travel  further  north  up  the  Irrawaddy  valley, 
their  temperature  rises  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  sun-baked  soil,  the  capacity  of  the  air  to 
retain  moisture  increases  largely,  and  rainfall  becomes 
scanty  and  precarious.  Hence,  just  where  woodlands  are 
most  wanted  to  protect  the  soil  and  to  assist  in  natural 
water-storage,  there  is  a  dearth  of  tree-forest,  or  at  the 
best  a  poor  scrubby  jungle  growth.  In  this  dry  centra* 
zone,  extending  ovally  for  upwards  of  200  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  about  120  miles  from  east  to  wrat,  the 
monsoon  blows  day  and  night  as  a  strong  dry  wind 
throughout  July  and  August,  and  the  hard,  clayey,  sun* 
baked    soil    becomes    deeply  fissured.  ^  Further   north, 
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where  the  vaUeys  narrow  and  the  forest-clad  hills  are 
closer  together,  the  winds  cool  down  again,  rainfall  is 
heavier  and  more  regular,  and  successful  agriculture  is 
better  assured. 

Burma  may  be  said  to  consist  of  parallel,  ranges  of 
hills  rising  to  a  maximum  of  about  10,700  feet  in  altitude, 
with  large •  rivers,  b]^oad  vaU^ys,  and  rioh.f^ile. plains 
between.  Though  most. of  the  rivers  form  shoals  and 
are  unnavigable  during^  the  hot  season,  they  betpome 
swollen  and  flooded  during  the  sun^ner  nxontbs»  owing 
to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the.  (forest-clad  tracts  whence 
their  tributaries;  come.  The  richest  alluyial  tracts  .are 
those  formk^  the  valleys  of  the  Irrawaddy  ai^d  th^e 
Sittang  in  the  central  portion  of  Lower  Bnrma>t  whero 
high  floods  during  August  gnd  Septenibei:.  often  inimdate 
and  damage  or  entirely  destrpy  Uie  z^ice-crops  oyer  large 
stretches  of  fertile  land«  ^  Heno^  in  L^wer  Burma  the 
rich  d^toid  tracts  require,  to  be  prpjb^ted  by  eai^tbpn 
embankments. 

In  the  dry  cent^ld  zone,  however,  successful  cultivation 
is  often  entirely  depende^t  on  irrigaUoi^  '  This. was  long 
ago  recognised  by  the  kingjs.  of  Bu^cma;  and  lakes  and 
irrigation  channels  were  formed,  chiefly  for  watering  the 
jCrown  lan^,  workpd  by  royal  slaves.  But,  years  before 
the  anncpcatiQn,  these  wo;rks  had  been,  allowed  tp  fall  into 
de<^ay ;  and  it  was  not  until  1890  that  the  condition  ,of  the 
countiy  permitted  of  their  proper  ex^imipation.  with  a 
view  to  repair.  As  1891  and  1892  were  years  of  in- 
sufficient rainfall  and  great  scarcity,  relief-works  were 
then  instituted  in  making  tanks  ^d  i^eirs,  while  extensive 
irrigation  ^orks  wevfi  coimmenpe4  both  to  the  east  and 
west  of  th^  Irrawaddy.  While  old  works  were  repaired 
and  improved,  new  ones  were  commepced.  Two  of  the 
largest  of  these  are  .the  Madaya*Mandalay  Canal  (1902), 
capable  of  ultin^tely  iriigat^ig  200,000  acres»,and  the 
Shwebp  Canal  (1906),  which  ^  will  irrigate  189,000  acres. 
The  total  area  artificially  assisted,  either,  by  protjBctive 
.  embankments  or  else  by  irrigation  canals  exceeds.  IQQO 
square  miles  of  cultivated  lan4f ,  <  Though  over  800,00Q2.  are 
i^pw. being  annually  spent  op  ,^uch  works,  the  rpvenue 
:  accruing  therefrom  ei^peeds  th^  amount. 

Equally  important  have  been  the  impix>vements  made 
in  inland,  communication  by  gradually  extending  the 
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Bangoon-Mandalay  railway  to  Myitkyina,  700  miles 
north  of  Bangoon  and  about  20  miles  below  the  point 
where  the  river  Irrawaddy  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  M^ka  and  the  Malika,  two  large  streams  issu- 
ing from  wild  mountainous  tracts  inhabited  by  savage 
tribes.  Since  1898  this  main  trunk  line  has  benefited 
by  the  gradual  opening-out  of  branches,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  connexions  between  inland  tracts,  the 
seaports,  and  trade  emporia  on  the  great  rivers,  until 
the  total  extent  of  railway  open  now  exceeds  1350  miles. 
Further  surveys  and  construction  are  in  progress.  Though 
these  railways  are  only  metre-g^age  they  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  province.  And  the  more  this  net- 
work spreads  over  the  country,  the  greater  is  also  found 
to  be  the  need  for  opening  out  metalled  roads  as  feeders. 
Biver-bome  traffic  by  steamer  and  coimtry  boats  is  also 
fast  increasing  owing  to  the  opening-up  of  the  country 
and  to  immigration  from  congested  districts  in  India. 

No  matter  from  what  other  province  new-comers  may 
arrive,  whether  from  the  arid  plains  of  the  Punjab  or  the 
dampest  districts  of  Bengal,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  they 
can  find  tracts  with  climatic  conditiojps  not  essentially 
different  from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
Indeed,  the  climate  of  Burma  offers  the  advantage  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  are  no  such  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  as  occur  on  the  plains  of  India  lying  towards  the 
extreme  north  and  north-west.  Nor  is  any  dimatio 
region  of  Burma  so  densely  occupied  that  there  is  not 
good  land  still  available  for  clearance  by  new-comers  on 
safe  tenure  and  easy  terms. 

The  incidence  of  land  revenue  throughout  Burma  is 
about  28.  Sd.  per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  or  between 
49.  and  5^.  4(2.  per  head  of  population  in  the  tracts 
assessed.  But,  in  addition  to  this  land  tax,  i>ersonal 
contributions  are  levied  in  the  form  of  a  capitation  or 
poll  tax  in  Lower  Burma,  amounting  to  about  6^.  a  head 
on  adult  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  a  house  tax 
in  Upper  Burma  levied  on  a  principle  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  an  indirect  income  tax.  This  house  tax,  known 
as  the  tliatliamida^  is  assessed  in  a  lump  sum  on  all 
villages  and  towns  (except  Mandalay)  at  the  rate  of  from 
9^.  to  159.  per  house ;  and  the  village  headmen  and  elders 
piake  up  the  gross  amount  for  payment  to  the  treasury 
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by  assessing  the  different  householders  proportionately  to 
what  they  think  their  proper  share.  Thus  the  official  or 
general  assessment  of  the  villages  is  based  on  the  fertility 
of  their  lands,  while  the  special  house-to-house  assess- 
ment made  by  the  village  authorities  depends  on  the 
ability  of  each  household  to  contribute. 

After  the  pacification  of  Upper  Burma,  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Lower  Burma  increased  rapidly,  as  was 
to  be  expected  in  so  rich  and  fertile  a  country,  most  of 
which  had  previously  been  closed  to  free  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  development  in  every  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce  were 
such  that  by  1895  the  elevation  of  the  province  to  a 
Lieutenant-Gk>vemorship  was  simply  a  question  of  time. 
This  occurred  on  May  1,  1897 ;  and  by  conferring  greater 
powers,  both  as  to  direct  initiative  and  representation  to 
the  supreme  Government,  it  raised  Burma  to  a  new 
position  within  the  Indian  Empire. 

As  now  administered,  the  province  is  primarily  divided 
into  Lower  and  Upper  Burma.  The  latter  includes  the 
feudatory  Shan  States  to  the  east,  administered  by 
tributary  chiefs  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  northern  and  the  southern  Shan  States, 
and  the  Chin  Hills  to  the  west,  inhabited  by  wild  tribes 
gradually  brought  under  subjection  after  1890,  and  placed 
under  a  superintendent  in  1891.  Upper  Burma  is  still  a 
scheduled  district ;  but  the  laws  now  in  force  are  closely 
assimilated  to  those  operating  in  Lower  Burma.  To 
assist  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  amending  existing  laws 
and  enacting  fresh  legislation,  which  requires  the  assent 
of  the  Gk>vemor-General  of  India  before  it  can  become 
effective,  there  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  nine  nominated 
members,  five  of  whom  are  usually  officials  and  four 
non-officials.  The  form  of  administration  is  that  known 
in  India  as  a  Commission,  and  is  much  the  same  as  in 
other  *  non-regulation  *  provinces,  such  as  the  Punjab  and 
the  Central  Provinces;  and  appointments  thereto  are 
now  mainly  confined  to  covenanted  civilians,  though  the 
Indian  army  is  still  also  drawn  upon  to  a  small  extents 

The  province  is  divided  into  eight  divisions  under 
Commissioners,  who  are  ex  officio  sessions  judges,  and 
have  full  civil  powers  under  the  various  judicial  and 
revenue  laws,  while  each  is  responsible  to  the  Lieutenant- 
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Governor  for  the  working  of  every  branch  of  the  pabUo 
service,  except  the  Military  dejiartment.  Under  these 
Commissioners  there  are  Deputy  Commissioners  in  chai^ 
of  districts,  who  perform  the  functions  of  district  magis- 
trates, judges,  collectors  and  registrars^  and  other  miscel- 
laneous duties.  Subordinate  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
are  the  Assistant  and  extra^Assistant  Ccmunissioaers 
in  charge  of  subdivisions  of  districts,-  and  the  ^township 
offioecs'  invested  with  various  magisterial,  civil,  and 
revenue  powers,  these  Myth^  being  the  Burmese  officials 
coming  into  closest  contact  with  the  people. 

Formerly  the*  land  revenue  in  Lower  Burma  was  od- 
lected  by  men  appointed  to  specific  ^  circles '  of  cultivfiation ; 
but  now  the  amount  (nearly  1,50(K000£.  a  year)  is.  chiefly 
collected,  as  in  Upper  Buima,  through  the  agency  oi, 
village  headmen,  remunerated  by  a  commission  on  the 
amount  collected.  The  whole  revenue  administration  is 
superintended  by  a  Financial  Commissioner^  assisted  by  a 
Settlement  Commissioner  and  director  of  land  records  and 
agriculture,  controlling  operations  regarding  the>*settle» 
ment  *  or  assessment  of  land  revenue  in  each  agricultural 
locality.  In  Upper  Burma  the  chief  judicial  administra- 
tion is  vested  in  a  Judicial  Commissioner,  having  the 
powers  of  a  high  court  for  appeal,  reference,  and  revision ; 
while  in  Lower  Burma  there  is  a  chief  court  of  four 
judges,  formed  in  1900,  which  also  forms  a  high  court  for 
all  Burma  regarding  proceedings  against  European  British 
subjects.  Besides  these  general  revenue  and  judicial 
services  there  are  also,  of  course,  special  departments  for 
public  works,  police,  jails  and  hospitals,  forests,  i>orts 
and  customs,  education,  municipal  self-government^,  and 
Anglican  Church  affairs.  Military  matters,  however,  are 
•under  the  control  of  the  Lieutenant^General  oommataidi]]^ 
the  Burma  division^  who  is  directly  subordinate  to  the 
Commander4n»dhief  of  India;  but  only  a  small  force  of 
less  than  0500  nxen  is  required,  more  than  ane-half  of 
which  consists  of  Indian  troops* 

The  great  staple  of  Burma  is  its  rice,  though  .cotton 
is  grown  largely  in  the  dry  zone  and .  its  cultivQrtion  can 
easily  be  greatly  extended  in  the  irrigated  tracts*  The 
area  under  successful  rice-cultivation  diiring  any  year 
depends  mcdnly  on  the  rainfall.  It  now  usually  amoiwts 
to  between  ten  and  twelve   million   acres,  while    the 
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quantity  of  rice  available  for  export  has  much  more  thaK 
doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  1006 
amounted  to  nearly  2,250,000  tons,  forming  over  four-fifths 
of  the  total  exports.  Out  of  a  population  of  10,500,000  in 
1901,  nearly  7,000,000  were  dependent  on  agriculture  and 
pasture ;  yet  there  is  a  vast  field  open  for  self-sustaining 
cultivation,  both  in  virgin  tracts  still  forest-dad  and  in 
districts  suitable  for  irrigation.  Next  to  ripe  as  a  staple 
comes  teak  timber.  The  teak  forests  yield  a  net  revenue 
varying  up  to  400,000^.  a  year,  after  paying,  all  expeuQes, 
including  the  selection,  settlement,  survey,  axid  improve-* 
ment  of  reserve^  forests  to  be  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations. .  The  chief  sources  of  mineral 
wealth  are  the  petroleum  wells  in  the  QCiitral  dry  zone  of 
Upper  Burma,  wbich  yielded  over  115,000,000  gallons  in 
1904,  and  the  ruby  min^s  at  Kyatpyin  and  Mogdk  on  the 
north-eastern  bills.  Gold,  .coal,  and  tin  have  been  found, 
though  not  yet  in  large  qufmtities.  But  the  prosi>erity 
of  Burma,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past)  seems  to  lie  in  the 
cultivation  of  ita  rich  alluvial  soil  and  the  working  of  its 
vast  natural  forests. 

Judged  by  revmiue-retums  and  statistics  of  material 
progress,  the  prosperity  of  the  province  is  marvelloua. 
In  1Q04-5  the  net  revenue  of  Burma  from  all  sources 
was  7,200»0002.  and  the  expenditure  4,530^0002.,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  2,670,0002.  Under  a  financial  contract,  re^ 
newed  and  modified  periodically,  the  greater  portion  of 
this  surplus  goes  into  the  Indian  treasury,  while  the 
remainder  is  allotted  for  the  provincial  services  and 
the  ordinary  scuoictioned  expenditure.  .  These  figures, 
however,  convey  little  idea  of  the  commercial  import- 
ance of  Burma,  and  of  the  strides  it  has  made  under 
British  rule.  The  sea-borne  trade  amounts  to  nearly 
30,000,0002.,  more  than  four-fifths  of  which,  including 
almost  all  the  foreign  imports,  pass  through  the  port  of 
Rangoon,  while  inland  trade  through  the  Sh^n  States 
and  i^to  China  by  way  ofBhamo  amounts  to  close  on 
3,000,0002.  a  year. 

The  records  of  the  material  progress  of  the  province 
are  epitomised  in  the.  wealthy  commercial  development, 
and  expansion  of  Rangoon,  the  capital  and  chief  sea- 
port. Rangoon  is  no  town  of  nsiushroom  growth.  It 
was  a  seaport  for  nearly  a  centuiy  before  its  annexatiopi 
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in  1852.  But  its  rise  and  progress  have  been  steady 
and  rapid  since  then ;  and  it  has  now  long  been  the  third 
seaport  in  India,  surpassed  only  by  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  trade.  In  place  of  the 
few  plank -houses  and  rows  of  bamboo  huts  erected 
in  1755  by  Alaung  Paya  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  Peguan  king,  there  has  risen  upon  the  swampy 
mud-banks,  along  which  each  receding  tide  laid  bare 
a  fetid  stretch  of  oossy  slime,  a  great  and  wealthy  city 
of  250,000  inhabitants,  whose  commeirce  is  of  world-wide 
imxK>rtanoe. 

The  changes  in  government  and  administration,  and 
the  rapid  commercial  development  known  as  *  material 
progress,'  have  naturally  produced  a  veneer  of  western 
civilisation,  and  have  profoundly  influenced  the  Burmese 
as  regards  their  national  customs  and  ideas;  they  are 
likewise  affecting  the  Burmese  religion,  which  is  the 
basis  of  their  national  life.  The  work  of  Christian 
missions  also  tends  in  the  same  direction,  as  European 
and  American  missionaries  have  long  been  working  dili- 
gently in  this  field,  with  results  the  ultimate  import  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  And,  in  addition  to 
these  disturbing  influences,  there  is  also  the  gradual 
influx  of  immigrants  from  India  and  China  bringing 
competition  and  new  ideas.  Thus  various  new  subver- 
sive forces  are  all  now  at  work,  each  of  which,  in  its 
own  peculiar  manner,  is  sapping  the  foundation  of  that 
pure  form  of  religious  philosophy — ^that  noblest  of  all 
creeds  except  Christianity — ^which  has  existed  for  so 
many  centuries  in  Burma.  Pure  Burmese  '  Buddhism '  is 
in  all  respects,  save  only  as  regards  Christian  charity  and 
altruism,  such  a  highly  moral  system  of  religious  philo- 
sophy that  anything  which  tends  to  weaken  it  means, 
among  a  people  like  the  Burmese,  demoralisation  and 
not  moral  progress.  The  signs  of  such  changes  are,  of 
course,  most  noticeable  in  and  near  the  large  towns 
forming  the  centres  of  European  activity,  and  through- 
out all  the  villages  and  rural  tracts  in  close  communica- 
tion with  such  centres.  There  are,  happily,  still  many 
villages  and  hamlets  in  the  interior,  and  especially 
throughout  parts  of  Upper  Burma  remote  from  rail  or 
river,  where  this  new  subversive  influence  has  so  far 
hardly,  if  at  all,  made  itself  felt.     But  the  leaven  is 
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there,  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; 
and  it  must  sooner  or  later  pervade  the  whole  andlwork 
inevitable  changes.  One  may  therefore  well  ask  if  all  this 
material  progress,  this  recent  creation  of  wants  formerly 
unknown,  is  adding  to  the  happiness  and  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  the  Burmese  ?  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
As  Sir  George  Scott  remarks  in  his  useful  and  compact 
handbook : 

*  During  the  decade  1801-1001  the  population  increased  by 
10*8  per  cent.,  and  cultivation  by  58  per  cent.  With  good 
harvests  and  good  markets  the  standard  of  living  in  Burma 
has  much  Improved,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  to  do  so 
rapidly  (p.  206).  .  .  •  There  is  simply  a  larger  turnover  of 
money,  for  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Burman 
is  not  a  saving  man.  What  he  gets  he  spends,  with  all  con- 
venient rapidity ;  and  it  is  usually,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  importing  merchant'  (p.  288). 

It  is  easy  enough  to  specify  the  main  causes  of  this 
subversive  influence.  The  energy  of  merchants  anxious 
to  expand  their  export  and  import  business,  the  activity 
of  shopkeepers  and  money-lenders  (usually  natives  of 
India,  and  not  Burmans)  in  the  small  towns,  and  of 
brokers  and  other  middlemen  throughout  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  the  successful  efforts  of  Gk>vemment  to 
collect  a  large  revenue  in  order  to  extend  public  works, 
to  introduce  greater  activity,  regularity,  and  efficiency 
in  all  branches  of  administration,  and  to  improve  educa- 
tion and  '  the  condition  of  the  people '  generally  ac- 
cording to  western  ideas,  all  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
The  standard  by  which  the  results  are  judged  from  a 
government  point  of  view  is  purely  material;  it  gives 
no  consideration  to  the  inner  life  and  the  happiness  of 
the  Burman.  As  Sir  Frederick  Fryer,  who  held  charge 
of  the  province  from  1895  to  1903,  told  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1905  (•  Journal,'  pp.  164,  165) : 

*  Taxation  in  Upper  Burma  was  much  heavier  in  the  time  of 
the  monarchy  than  taxation  in  Liower  Burma,  and  the  people 
were  not  so  well  off.  ...  If  nothing  else  could  be  said  for 
British  administration  in  Burma,  it  may  be  at  least  asserted 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  has  been  improved  under  our 
rule.  There  has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  the  market 
price  of  produce ;  and  in  many  districts,  where  the  rates  were 
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settled  sddue  yedra  ago,  the  people  had  the  full  advantage  of 
this  advance.  Statistics  show  that  the  indebtedness  of  the 
people  is  on  the  increase;  this  is,  I  take  it,  not  an  indica- 
tion of  poverty,  but  it  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Bun^ans 
are  naturally  extravagant,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  borrowed  money  in  order  to  increase  the  area  of  their 
cultivation.    Grants  of  waste  land  are  keenly  competed  for/ 

This  keen  competition,  this  desire  of  gaining  money, 
is  a  new  and  alien  trait  in  the  Burmese  character,  which 
shows  that  the  old  ideas  are  crumbling  away  under  the 
ferment  of  the  new  leaven.  Formerly  it  was  not  good 
to  be  thought  rich.  There  was  no  aristocracy;  and 
wealth  conveyed  no  social  prestige.  Riches  might  easily 
arouse  the  cupidity  of  officials,  and  were  more  or  less 
a  burden  and  a  source  of  personal  danger.  Hence  thoso 
who  happened  to  make'  money  spent  it  willingly  on 
works  of  religious  merit,  such  as  building  and  decorating 
pagodas,  shrines,  monasteries,  and  rest-houses,  or  in 
giving  lavishly  to  monks,  or  in  making  roads,  bridges, 
or  irrigation  tanks,  or  else  they  would  give  open-air 
theatrical  entertainments  to  their  fellow-tbwnsmen. 
As  many  of  the  wooden  religious  buildings  were  richly 
ornamented  with  carving,  such  votive  offerings  did  much 
to  foster  Burmese  art,  which,  both  as  regards  wood- 
carving  and  silver-work,  has  now  quite  lodt  its  national 
character  in  design,  and  has  become  terribly  debased 
in  quality  by  contact  with  western  ideas.  There  was 
no  desire  to  hoard,  and  no  innate  call  for  a  father  to 
accumulate  money  for  his  soils  and  daughters  after  his 
decease.  Whatever  was  spent  on  works  of  religious 
merit  was  a  safe  investment  on  the  credit  side  of  one*s 
individual  life-account,  according  to  the  credit  or  debit 
balance  of  which  at  the  time  of  death  one  either  ascended 
into  the  spirit-world,  or  else  descended  to  the  lower  level 
of  reincarnation  in  brute  form  before  again  attaining 
the  stage  of  human  existence,  with  a  fresh  chance  of 
reaching  the  upward  path  leading  towards  Neikban  or 
eternal  rest. 

As  the  village-community  system  of  Upper  Burma  is 
politically  and  economically  the  chief  feature  of  Burmese 
national  life,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  taking 
place  in  this  respect  under  British  rule.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  the  Burmese  village  community, 
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according  to  English  ideas,  is  the  parish.  .  The  sphere 
of  action  of  each  soch  community  comprised  the  main 
village  lands,  definitely  marked  off  and  including  those 
of  any  derived  hamlet.  Each  village  was  self-contained, 
and  self  •governed.  It  elected  its  own  headman;  and  the 
office  was  usually  hereditary,  though  this  was  not  a  fixed 
rule.  The  revenue  demand  by  the  Government  (the 
thatJiatnida  tax)  was  assessed  on  the  village  as  a  whole, 
and  was  collected  and  handed  over  to  the  proper  revenue 
authority  by  the  headman ;  but,  when  this  demand  was 
satisfied,  there  were  hardly  any  other  matters  which 
called  for  the  attention  of  the  central  authority  in 
Mandalay.  The  assessment  of  ihe  thatluiTnAia  upon 
individuals,  questions  of  minor  affairs  concerning  *  the 
villagers  and  their  lands,  disputes  with  adjoining  com** 
munities,  and  all  other  matters  of  purely  local  importance, 
were  settled  entirely  by  the  village  communities  themv 
selves.  Each  was  a  miniature  local  government,  with  its 
own  territories,  its  communal  rights,  duties,  and  privileges, 
and  its  •own  headman,  who  was  supported  and,  at  the 
same  time,  informally  controlled  by  the  village  elders  in 
council.  This  village  council  also  disposed  of  all  cases 
connected  with  property,  divorce,  inheritanoe,  and  similar 
matters;  all  of  which  were  regulated  according  to  the 
Dammathdt  or  Laws  of  Manu.  Under  this  old  national 
custom  the  whole  village  community  was  responsible  to 
the  central  Government,  while  the  elected  headman, 
although  standing  for  the  village  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Government,  was  only  responsible  to  the  village  council. 
This  council  of  elders  assisted  the  headman,  kept  him  up 
to  the  proper  mark,  and,  if  necessary,  deposed  him  and 
appointed  his  successor. 

Under  British  rule  the  old  order  of  things  has  changed. 
In  place  of  being  merely  the  representative  of  the  village 
in  its  relations  with  the  <  Government,  the  headman  has 
now,  in  the  eyes  of  his  feUow-viUagers,  become  an  agent 
of  the  Government;  The^  district  authorities  now  control 
the  acts  of  the  community ;  and  the  headman  is  held 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  diefinite  duties.  He 
must  enumerate  the  houses  for  taxation,  register  deaths, 
see  that  the  stockading  is  properly  maintained  around 
the  village,  assist  the  police  by  arresting  bad  characters 
and  tracing  stolen  cattle,  and  try  certain  classes  of  petty 
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cases  acoording  to  the  new  laws.  If  he  performs  all  these 
duties  properly,  he  becomes  disliked  and  unpopular ;  if  he 
fails  to  fulfil  them,  Government  punishes  him.  He  there- 
fore soon  finds  himself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea.  Already  this  position  can  only  be  filled  satisfactorily 
by  men  of  long-standing  authority ;  and  even  for  these  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 

Among  the  villagers  themselves  the  old  self-contained 
collectivity  of  the  community  is  breaking  down,  and  that 
very  quickly  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  more 
of  the  trading  instinct,  more  desire  to  make  money,  more 
restlessness  of  every  sort,  and  a  greater  tendency  towards 
individuality.  Men  leave  their  villages  far  more  fre- 
quently than  formerly,  to  take  part  in  new  occupations, 
and  strangers  are  gradually  finding  their  way  in.  As 
Mr  Hall  says  ('  A  People  at  School,'  p.  229) : 

'The  people  have  taken  to  wandering  a  great  deal.  The 
astonishing  development  of  Lower  Burma  has  been  caused 
by  immigrants  from  the  Upper  Province.  Out  of  the  dry 
zone  of  Upper  Burma  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have, 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  gone  down  to  the  delta.  Hardly  a 
family  but  has  one  or  two  members  in  a  distant  district.  And 
even  in  Upper  Burma  itself  there  has  been  much  change. 
Men  come  and  go.  Traders  establish  themselves  in  other 
villages.  Men  used  to  marry  always  within  the  village  circle ; 
now  they  often  go  far  afield.  The  frequent  transfer  of  all 
government  officials  has  increased  this  sense  of  change.  They 
come  and  go,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  The  old 
stability  of  established  things  has  passed  away.' 

All  this  is  lessening  the  solidarity  and  weakening  the 
feeling  of  community,  while  the  rising  generation  is  less 
patient  than  formerly  both  of  parental  authority  and  of 
control  by  their  elders.  One  effect  of  these  changes  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  growing  Utigiousness  of  the  Burmese. 
Matrimonial  cases  and  those  affecting  the  division  and 
inheritance  of  property,  all  of  which  are  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  Dammathdt  and  were  formerly  settled  by  the 
village  elders,  now  frequently  come  before  the  law-courts ; 
and  much  of  an  inheritance  is  often  wasted  in  costs. 
The  prescriptive  laws  of  inheritance  debar  the  Burmese 
Buddhist  from  influencing  by  testamentary  disposition 
the  division  of  his  property  after  death.  Formerly  such 
property  consisted  mostly  of   fields   and  cattle,  ready 
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money  being  spent  on  religious  works  and  amusements. 
These  fields  were  bdbdbaing  or  hereditary  lands.  These 
were  not  divided,  but  remained  in  the  possession  of,  and 
were  worked  by,  one  or  other  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  cleared  them  originally,  or  of  those  who  purchased 
them  from  the  original  occupier  or  his  descendants.  But 
the  descendants  of  the  original  clearer  had  always  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  of  re-purchase  at  any  time  after 
they  had  disposed  of  the  land.  As  in  Ireland  under  the 
ancient  Brehon  law,  this  right  never  became  extinguished. 
It  was  often  exercised  even  when  the  field  had  small 
money  value,  and  when  fresh  land  was  everywhere  ob- 
tainable for  clearance.  But,  now  that  the  price  of  land  is 
increasing  rapidly,  claims  under  such  prescriptive  right 
are  being  freely  revived,  and  are  leading  to  interminable 
law-suits  benefiting  no  one  except  the  lawyers. 

Many  of  the  largest  among  the  old  communities  have 
been  broken  up  and  formed  into  new  units  more  con- 
venient for  our  administrative  system;  but  those  thus 
artificially  created  can  never  be  quite  the  same  as  those 
which  grew  up  spontaneously  under  the  old  conditions. 
Yet,  even  with  the  changes  wrought  by  new  conditions, 
the  village-community  system  still  possesses  sufficient 
vitality  to  be  the  best  system  possible  for  the  Burmese ; 
and  the  fact  that  Upper  Burma  is  more  law-abiding  and 
easier  to  govern  than  Lower  Burma  is  due  to  our  having 
formally  adopted  it  in  1887  as  the  foundation  of  our 
administrative  system,  in  place  of  allowing  it  to  dis- 
appear, as  was  done  after  the  seaboard  provinces  were 
annexed  in  1852. 

As  was  inevitable,  such  changes  in  the  outward  rela- 
tions of  man  to  man  have  been  accompanied  by  ethical 
changes  affecting  the  Burmese  religion,  the  basis  of  their 
national  character,  habits,  and  customs.  The  Burmese 
religious  philosophy  belongs  to  the  southern  or  Cingalese 
school,  and  is  the  purest  extant  form  of  Buddhism.  An 
offshoot  from  Brahminism,  and  originally  founded  in  the 
north-east  of  India  as  a  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Brahmin  priestly  caste,  Buddhism  there  initiated  a 
political  and  social  revolution  as  well  as  a  religious  re- 
form. When  it  was  first  introduced  from  Fatalipatra  (now 
Patna)  into  Thaton  in  241  B.C.  by  the  two  missionaries. 
Vol.  207.— iVo.  413,  2  i 
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Thawna  (Sena)  and  Uttara,  and  again  when  it  was  re- 
introduced from  Ceylon  by  Buddha-Ghosa  ('  the  voice  of 
Buddha*)  about  450  a.d.»  spirit- worship  or  animism  was 
the  prevailing  cult,  which  it  gradually  replaced  or  rather 
absorbed.  The  recognition  of  Nat  and  Brahma  may 
probably  have  enabled  the  new  religion  easily  to  supplant 
or  overlie  the  primitive  belief  in  spirits,  though  how  far 
this  then  extended  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  But,  at 
any  rate  in  central  Burma,  animism  and  dragon-worship 
seem  again  to  have  prevailed  in  the  eleventh  century, 
when  Anawratazaw,  king  of  Pagdn,  became  a  zealous 
convert  to  Buddhism.  He  made  war  upon  Thatdn,  in 
1058  A.D.,  to  obtain  the  sacred  writings ;  and  he  carried  off 
many  of  the  monks.  This  produced  a  great  revival  of 
Buddhism,  which  soon  spread  through  the  whole  of  the 
Burmese  race.  And  for  over  three  centuries  (till  the 
capital  was  removed  to  Ava,  in  1365)  Pagdn,  the  city  of 
10,000  pagodas,  the  remains  of  whose  great  sacred  monu* 
ments  still  arouse  our  admiration,  was  the  centre  of 
Burmese  Buddhism.  Its  purity  has  been  retained,  partly 
through  the  action  of  political  causes,  but  mainly  through 
the  favourable  geographical  position  of  Burma,  against 
the  influx  of  Hinduism  and  caste  ideas. 

The  ease,  however,  with  which  Buddhism  adapted 
itself  to  the  conversion  of  spirit-worshippers  and  its 
g^eat  tolerance  have  served  to  keep  alive,  as  something 
far  more  quick  than  the  smouldering  ashes  of  a  half -dead 
fire,  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  offerings  to  propitiate  the 
unseen  spirits  throughout  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
whole  universe.  Hence  even  the  most  devout  of  Burmese 
Buddhists  is  imbued  with  a  more  or  less  definite  belief  in 
the  power  of  spirits ;  and  this  relic  of  animism  has  for 
centuries  been  co-existent  with  the  belief  in  the  Nat  and 
Brahma  of  pure  Buddhism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
the  rural  population  professes  Buddhism,  yet  there  is 
still  a  very  solid  substratum  of  primitive  spirit-worship, 
in  which  refuge  is  taken  by  way  of  making  propitiatory 
offerings  in  all  times  of  trouble,  such  as  epidemics  of 
cholera,  scarcity  of  rainfall^  and  so  on.  Further,  the 
Burman  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  good  and  evil 
spirits  to  influence  his  daily  life,  his  health,  his  happiness, 
his  success  in  all  pursuits,  and  even  his  future  state.  In 
this  respect  the  Burmese  now  are  much  like  tt^e  Samari- 
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tans  of  old  when  *  they  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their 
own  gods '  (2  Kings,  xvii,  33). 

Spirit- worship  pure  and  simple  is  to  be  found  at  many 
different  places.  But,  curiously  enough,  the  most  cele- 
brated Nat  temples  are  at  Thatdn,  at  Pagto,  and  at 
Taungbydn,  a  little  north  of  Mandalay — ^the  early,  the 
medieval,  and  the  present  strongholds  of  Buddhism. 
At  Thatdn,  tradition  says,  the  Nat  Popo  (*  grandfather ') 
was  asked  by  Thawna  and  Uttara  to  become  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  town  when  they  introduced  Buddhism  there. 
At  Pagdn  there  is  the  pantheon  of  the  thirty-seven  Nats^ 
minutely  described  in  Sir  Bichard  Temple's  sumptuous 
work ;  at  Taungbydn  a  great  festival  is  held  annually  in 
honour  of  two  spirits  whose  images  are  there  enshrined. 
When  the  last  capital  was  founded  at  Mandalay  in 
1859  by  King  Minddn,  the  most  enlightened  of  Burmese 
monarchs  and  a  devout  Buddhist,  human  beings  were 
sacrificed  and  buried  at  the  four  main  gates  of  the  city  to 
become  guardian  spirits  ;  and  outside  each  gate  stands  a 
small  white  spirit-shrine.  Over  all  the  chief  buildings  in 
the  palace  also  are  still  to  be  seen  small  structures,  like 
dovecotes,  forming  convenient  abodes  for  the  tutelary 
spirits. 

Superstition,  credulity,  and  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
Nat  as  good  and  evil  spirits  are  unlimited.  The  Barmese 
recognise  malignant  periods  in  which  famine,  pestilence, 
and  slaughter  prevail.  They  are  ever  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  five  enemies — ^water,  fire,  thieves,  ill-wishers, 
and  rulers  of  all  sorts,  including  the  sun  and  moon 
as  ruling  the  day  and  the  night.  If  a  peasant's  crops 
have  been  destroyed  by  floods  or  by  want  of  rain,  he 
will  simply  teU  you  that  *  the  five  enemies '  have  spoiled 
them.  Besides  making  propitiatory  offerings  to  spirits, 
the  Burmese  have  an  imbounded  and  childlike  belief 
in  magic,  astrology,  charms,  philtres,  invulnerable  oint* 
ments,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Each  man  has  his  horo- 
scope drawn  up  at  his  birth,  and  this  is  duly  consulted 
by  the  doctor  in  time  of  sickness,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  planets  are  exerting  a  baneful  influence  on  the 
elements  of  the  body  and  thus  disturbing  their  normal 
state  of  equilibrium.  It  is  also  consulted  on  all  important 
occasions,  such  as  before  making  a  journey,  or  to  find 
out  what  is  the  propitious  time  for  beginning  to  plough 
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the  fields,  and  so  on«  Hardly  any  enterprise  is  embarked 
on  without  the  assistance  of  the  astrologer  in  foretelling 
the  auspicious  and  the  ominous  days«  The  horoscope  is 
kept  carefully  concealed,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  ill-wishers,  who  might  work  misfortune. 

In  Burmese  Buddhism  the  original  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis has  been  greatly  modified.  The  belief  now  held 
is  that  after  death  the  soul  niigrates  and  becomes  em- 
bodied in  another  entity  whose  nature  is  determined 
solely  by  Kan^  the  influence  of  the  merit  or  demerit 
accumulated  during  the  previous  state  of  existence. 
Hence,  if  one  has  a  credit  balance  of  merit  on  terminating 
this  life,  one  becomes  promoted  to  be  a  Nat  in  one  of  the 
many  celestial  regions;  but,  if  this  life's  account  shows 
an  adverse  balance  of  demerit,  one  may  either  be  plunged 
into  one  of  the  numerous  regions  of  hell  and  subjected  to 
awful  torture,  or  else  become  reincarnated  as  some  kind 
of  brute  beast  before  reappearing  in  human  form  and 
again  having  the  opportunity  of  gaining  merit  leading 
towards  Neikhan.  Brute  animals  are  thus  held  to  differ 
from  men  only  in  condition,  and  not  in  nature ;  they  are 
the  temporary  abodes  of  the  souls  of  those  who  had  a 
debit  balance  at  the  close  of  their  last  human  life.  The 
same  laws  apply  to  women  as  to  men.  From  the  religious 
point  of  view  there  is  no  difference  between  the  sexes, 
except  that  only  a  man  can  become  a  Buddha ;  hence  a 
woman  always  hopes  to  change  her  sex  in  another 
reincarnation.  As  everything  that  happens  to  any 
individual  is  held  to  arise  simply  from  Kan^  the  infiuence 
of  past  merit  or  demerit,  there  can  be  nothing  like  what 
we  call  chance.  Hence  the  Burmese  are  to  a  great  extent 
fatalists,  submitting  cheerfully  to  the  inevitable,  and  in 
adversity  maintaining  great  equanimity. 

For  escape  from  the  dread  potentialities  in  this  whirl- 
pool of  existence  the  Burmese  layman  looks  to  the '  three 
precious  gems  * — the  Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  Beligious — ^as  enabling  him  to  avoid  the  greatest 
demerits  by  observing  the  five  great  religious  precepts — 
not  to  take  life,  or  steal,  or  commit  adultery,  or  lie,  or 
take  intoxicants.  These  '  gems '  or  precepts  are  repeated 
as  formularies  during  religious  devotions  at  pagodas, 
shrines,  or  elsewhere.  Ten  other  obligatory  duties,  other- 
wise only  habitually  observe^  b^  monks,  are  also  incuin-> 
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bent  upon  the  laity  on  each  ceremonial  day  at  every 
change  of  the  moon,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  three 
months  of  Lent  in  the  rainy  or  summer  season. 

The  Thinga  (Sanga)  or  Assembly  of  the  Religious 
consists  of  all  the  Rahan^  or  'perfect,*  who  renounce 
worldly  interests  for  a  life  of  poverty,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  religious  meditation.  According  as  they  are 
more  or  less  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  prescriptions 
contained  in  the  ancient  sacred  writings,  this  Assembly 
of  the  Religious  is  divided  into  StUagdndi  and  Mahagdndif 
corresponding  somewhat  to  our  high  and  low  church 
parties;  but  these  differences  are  trifling  so  far  as 
concerns  the  religious  philosophy  itself,  and  its  influence 
on  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

The  Rahan  are  monks  rather  than  priests.  They  have 
no  cure  of  souls ;  and,  if  they  minister  to  spiritual  wants 
by  reading  the  scriptures  on  the  four  holy  days  in  each 
month,  this  is  only  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  earn  merit  for  their  own  souls'  sake.  They  are 
living  examples  of  religious  faith ;  but  neither  by  word 
nor  deed  do  they  attempt  to  make  converts  or  to  exhort 
backsliders  to  renounce  sin,  to  flee  temptation,  and  to 
lead  a  better  life.  The  most  they  can  do — and  it  is  some- 
times done — is  to  refuse  to  receive  alms,  food,  or  gifts  of 
any  sort  from  those  whom  they  hold  to  be  of  notoriously 
evil  life.  Generally  situated  in  suburbs  or  on  the  out- 
skirts of  villages,  the  monasteries  in  which  they  reside 
are  therefore  not  like  our  churches  and  chapels,  but  are 
merely  works  of  merit  built  by  laymen  as  residences  for 
the  monks,  who  subsist  on  unsolicited  alms  of  food,  chiefly 
boiled  rice,  which  they  collect  every  morning  in  passing 
from  door  to  door  and  halting  for  a  moment  to  give  the 
occupier  an  opportunity  of  gaining  this  high  form  of 
merit.    All  they  possess  is  given  to  them  by  the  laity. 

The  head  monk  in  each  monastery,  the  P&ngyi  or 
'great  glory,'  who  has  been  a  monk  for  ten  years  or 
more,  is  either  invited  to  this  position  by  the  layman 
who  has  built  it,  or  else  chosen  by  the  other  monks  if 
several  are  in  residence.  If  it  be  a  small  unoccupied  monas- 
tery, any  monk  can  take  possession.  In  each  district  the 
resident  Pdngyi  elect  a  Ghzing-dk  or  Saddto  as  chief  re- 
ligious authority,  corresponding  to  the  bishop  of  a  diocese. 
All  of  these,  however,  and  all  the  Religious  under  them', 
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are  completely  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Thdthand- 
baing^  or  'controller  of  religiousi  discipline  and  instruction,' 
resident  in  Mandalay.  Under  Burmese  rule  this  titular 
and  virtual  head. of  the  national  religion  was  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  usually  nominated  the  P&ngj/i  imder 
whom  he  had  received  his  instruction  as  a  boy.  In  this 
case  the  nominee  of  the  late  king  simply  reverted  to  the 
status  of  a  Pdngyi.  King  Thibaw's  nominee  died  in  1895, 
and  Government  then  left  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  an 
assembly  of  all  the  Saddle  resident  in  Mandalay ;  but  no 
official  recognition  was  given  to  the  Fakdn  Saddw  then 
chosen  as  head  of  the  Religious.  This  proved  a  mistake, 
as  it  weakened  his  authority  in  matters  of  discipline,  and 
thus  led  to  many  abuses  creeping  in.  On  his  death  in 
1000  all  the  Pdngyi  in  Mandalay  were  again  permitted  to 
choose  their  ThiUhandbaing.  But  he  whom  they  chose 
died  shortly  after;  and,  without  making  any  fresh  election, 
the  Assembly  appointed  the  T'aungdwin  JScuidto,  who  had 
gained  the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  After  ascer- 
taining that  this  choice  was  acceptable,  not  only  to  the 
monks  and  laity  of  Mandalay,  but  also  generally  tlirough- 
out  Burma,  the  Government,  in  November  1003,  formally 
granted  to  him,  in  open  durbar,  a  charter  recognising 
his  authority  over  all  disciplinary  and  internal  affairs 
relating  to  the  Buddhist  religion  and  the  monkhood,  in 
so  far  as  these  do  not  clash  with  the  administration  of 
the  general  laws  of  the  country.  Thus  the  State  exercises 
no  control  over  the  national  religion  or  its  free  exercise 
within  the  province. 

In  town  or  village  life  the  yellow-robed  monks  and 
their  acolytes  niaking  the  morning  round  for  alms  of 
food  are  just  as  characteristic  of  Burma  as  are  the 
pagodas  on  the  knolls  in  every  landscape.  All  boys  must, 
at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  don  the  yellow  robe,  and 
spend  not  less  than  seven  days  in  a  monastery  as  a  Shin 
or  acolyte ;  and  the  accompanying  ceremony  is  regarded 
as  the  greatest  event  in  a  man's  life.  It  is  considered 
proper  that  his  parents  should  keep  him  there  for  at  least 
one  Lent,  although  formerly  the  universal  custom  was  to 
make  the  acolyte  stay  for  two  or  three  years,  to  become 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Eternal  Law,  in  religious 
discipline,  and  in  the  best  way  of  acquiring  merit. 
Whilst  an  acolyte,  he  may  visit  his  parents,  but  he  must 
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never  be  absent  from  the  monastery  between  sunset  and 
sunrise.  This  is  not,  however,  the  first  aoquaintance  a 
young  Burman  makes  with  monastic  lijEe*  For  centuries 
the  monks  were  the  only  teachers  of  reading  and  writing ; 
and  they  imparted  a  good,  though  narrow,  vernacular 
education  to  all  the  smail  boys  of  the  village  from  about 
seven  to  nine  years  of  age.  This  and  the  ever-present 
example  of  their  self-denying  life  of  poverty  and  chastity 
gave  them  great  influence  among  the  people  generally. 
Everywhere  they  are  still  treated  with  the  profoundest 
veneration  and  respect,  but  their  influence  is  now  on  the 
wane.  Though  Gtovemment  has  abstained  from  needless 
interference  with  such  monastic  teaching,  lay  schools 
have  sprung  up  in  many  places ;  and  the  old  order  of 
things  is  thus  gradually  changing. 

A  P&ngyi  has  unlimited  control  over  the  Religious  in 
his  monastery.  He  enforces  obedience ;  he  sees  that  all 
ceremonies  are  duly  performed,  and  that  the  *  ten  pre* 
cepts  *  or  religious  duties  of  a  monk  are  not  transgressed 
or  evaded ;  and  he  maintains  order  and  good  feeling.  The 
sins  of  commission  or  omission  are  very  numerous  and 
often  childishly  trivial,  involving  equally  childish  punish- 
ments. But,  just  as  the  ten  precepts  for  the  Beligious 
embody  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  poverty,  humility, 
continence,  and  self-denial,  so,  too,  there  are  four  deadly 
sins,  the  commission  of  any  one  of  which  must  be 
punished  by  permanent  expulsion  from  the  Assembly. 
These  are  killing  or  directly  causing  death,  theft,  forni- 
cation, and  vainglorious  false  profession  of  having 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Eternal 
Law.  All  other  sins  may  be  atoned  for  by  confession  and 
penance,  but  any  one  of  these  four  is  unpardonable. 
Though  the  laity  are  not  rigidly  moral,  yet  any  lapse 
from  continence  in  a  monk  is  visited  with  extreme 
severity.  The  fallen  monk  is  stripped  of  his  yellow  robe ; 
his  alms-bowl  is  broken;  and  he  is  driven  forth  in  disgrace 
from  the  village  precincts,  while  his  paramour  is  con- 
sidered equally  vile.  Under  the  religious  rules  no  monk 
may  even  look  at  a  woman,  or  accept  anything  directly 
from  her,  or  travel  in  the  same  boat  or  cart  with  her.  If 
the  monk  feel  any  uncontrollable  impulse  towards  such 
natural  sin,  he  can  at  any  time  simply  doff  the  yeUow 
f  obe,  quit  the  monastery,  and  thereby  revert  to  the  world 
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of  men.  In  leaving  the  Tkinga  or  Assembly,  he  belongs 
once  more  to  the  Latoka  or  laity.  Most  monks  *  depart 
as  a  man '  at  one  time  or  another,  and  they  can  afterwards 
re-enter  the  Assembly  by  again  going  through  the 
ordination  ceremony.  No  stigma  attaches  to  them  on 
this  account,  though  those  who  do  not  thus  rejoin  the 
world  are  held  in  special  reverence  and  respect. 

Ascetic,  contemplative,  and  dull,  the  life  of  a  monk 
is  physically  an  easy  one,  free  from  worldly  cares  and 
troubles ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  attracts  a  very  large 
proportion  of  men  in  that  hot,  enervating  climate.  But 
under  British  rule  the  number  of  monks  appears  to  be 
decreasing  considerably.  Including  probationers  and 
acolytes,  there  were  about  91,000  in  1891,  but  only  75,000 
in  1901 ;  and  the  new  ideas  are,  unfortunately,  only  too 
likely  to  diminish  religious  belief  as  they  spread.  How 
great  has  recently  been  the  falling  away  from  the  spirit 
of  Buddhism,  in  both  the  laity  and  the  Religious,  can  be 
judged  from  what  Mr  Hall  says  (op.  cit  p.  257). 

'Village  after  village  in  the  districts  is  asking  to  have 
slaughter-houses  built.  There  are  few  places  now  where  you 
cannot  buy  beef  or  pork  once  a  week  at  least.  Yes,  it  is  irre* 
ligious.  But  what  can  one  do?  Usually  the  difQculty  is  got 
over  by  hiring  a  Mohammedan  to  be  butcher.  No  Burman 
will  be  a  professional  butcher  even  yet.  But  every  one  eats 
meat,  even  the  monks.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Religion  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  religion.' 

Mr.  Hall's  conclusion  seems  wrong.  This  '  step  in  the 
right  direction'  shows  what  a  deadly  blow  the  new 
civilisation  has  already  dealt  to  Burmese  Buddhism.  It 
is  more  than  the  shadow  of  impending  danger,  more  than 
a  cryptic  writing  on  the  wall  foretelling  the  gradual 
decay  and  downfall  of  what  has  been  for  centuries  a 
national  religion  admirably  suited  to  the  people  and  the 
country.  The  hot  but  equable  tropical  climate  of  Burma 
does  not  require  such  heating  and  stimulating  food  as 
beef  and  pork;  and  the  more  these  replace  an  almost 
purely  vegetarian  diet,  the  more  will  the  character  of 
the  people  deteriorate.  The  injunction  against  taking 
life,  this  virtual  prohibition  against  a  flesh  diet,  was  just 
as  wise  as  is  the  prohibition  against  intoxicants  in  that 
hot  climate  and  among  a  people  like  the  Burmese.    And 
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the  further  this  flesh-eating  extends,  the  greater  must  be 
the  anxiety  of  Oovemment  with  regard  to  alcohol  and 
opium.  The  use  of  either  of  these  was  nominally  for- 
bidden before  the  annexation ;  and  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  restrict  the  sale  of  both,  so  far  as  is  now  ];>ossible. 
The  use  of  opium  is  by  law  forbidden  to  all  Burmese 
except  those  registered  before  1893  as  habitual  con- 
sumers ;  and  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor  is  prohibited  to 
Burmans  in  Upper  Burma,  although  in  Lower  Burma  it 
has  long  been  sanctioned. 

Judged  impartially  by  their  own  standard,  the  Burmese 
are  distinctly  a  moral  race.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  truth- 
ful ;  but  they  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  truth.  They 
do  not  mind  telling  a  falsehood,  unless  it  be  found  out ; 
and  then  they  usually  have  sufficient  grace  to  look 
ashamed.  The  Burman  is  in  many  ways  charming, 
peaceful,  sociable,  easy-going,  careless,  laughter-loving, 
and  mirthful ;  but  he  is  indolent,  reckless,  wasteful,  ex- 
travagant in  money  matters,  and  fond  of  festivals  and 
amusements  of  all  sorts,  from  religious  ceremonials  and 
fairs  down  to  regattas,  pony-racing,  cock-flghting,  and 
gambling.  All  this  is  to  be  expected  in  such  a  fertile 
tropical  country,  where  there  has  always  been  a  scanty 
population,  a  superabundance  of  rich  land  available  for 
clearance,  a  simple  and  tolerant  religion,  and  for  centuries 
an  almost  absolute  freedom  from  the  disturbing  and  dis- 
integrating influence  of  contact  with  the  great  foreign 
world  beyond  its  confines.  Life  was  easy,  and  competi- 
tion unnecessary. 

The  greatest  differences  between  Burma  and  the  rest 
of  our  Indian  Empire  consist,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  caste  and  the  freedom  of  women.  Among  the  freemen, 
caste  and  caste  prejudices  are  unknown;  and  there  are 
perhaps  fewer  social  distinctions  of  this  nature  than  in 
any  other  nation.  Slavery  formerly  existed,  however, 
captives  of  war  being  made  serfs  on  the  royal  lands,  and 
criminal  outcasts  becoming  pagoda-slaves;  while  the 
'infamous  classes,'  consisting  of  grave-diggers,  beggars, 
.  prostitutes,  and  lepers,  were  also  debarred  from  the  rights 
of  freemen.  On  the  British  occupation  slavery  ceased, 
of  course,  but  the  released  slaves  were  still  considered 
degraded  men.  Yet,  through  the  influence  of  past  merit 
any  freeman,  no  matter  how  poor  were  the  surroundings 
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of  his  early  lif e,  might  rise  to  the  highest  of&oe  of  State  in 
the  king's  gi£t»  or  might  become  the  head  of  the  Assemblyi 
in  whose  presence  the  king  himself  occupied  a  lower  seat 
and  made  humble  obeisance. 

Burmese  women  are  far  more  energetic,  and  are 
mentally  also  far  more  active  and  sharp-witted  than  the 
men,  with  whom  they  live  on  terms  of  practical  equality. 
Outwardly  wives  often  seem  to  defer  to  their  husbauds, 
but  in  reality  they  arrange  matters ;  and  they  usually 
rule  the  household,  often  wich  a  sharp  tongue.  In  many 
respects,  indeed,  the  men  are  completely  under  the  as- 
cendency of  their  womankind.  Formerly  the  women 
and  girls  wove  all  the  silk  and  cotton  clothing ;  and  all 
the  petty  trading  is  in  their  hands,  for  they  have  much 
keener  business  instincts  than  the  men,  a  greater  capacity 
for  affairs,  and  a  far  stronger  love  of  money.  Women 
participate  in  property  and  inherit  equally  with  men. 
But  the  Burmese  religious  philosophy  regarded  them  as 
distinctly  inferior  to  men  and  made  no  provision  for  their 
education,  while  the  DarnamUhdt  permitted  polygamy  and 
recognised  a  head  wife  and  up  to  six  minor  wives  or 
concubines.  Polygamy,  however,  is  no  longer  considered 
so  respectable  as  formerly,  and.  monogamy  now  usually 
obtains.*  From  time  immemorial  small  communities  of 
nuns  have  existed  here  and  there,  but  there  was  no  reli- 
gious obligation  of  this  sort  incumbent  upon  women.  Such 
nuns  have  never  been  venerated  like  the  monks,  and  have 
never  been  of  much  account  in  the  national  life.  Under 
British  rule  the  educational  emancipation  of  women  is 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  this,  together  with  the  growing 
influence  of  lay  schools  giving  a  wider  secular  education 
to  boys  than  could  ever  possibly  be  obtained  in  the 
monasteries,  is  gradually  sapping  the  social  and  religious 
influence  of  the  monks,  and  thereby  tending  to  hasten 
the  changes  called  into  operation  by  the  advance  of  the 
material  progress  emanating  from  expanding  trade  and 
commerce. 
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Art.  Vm.— THE  GARDENS  OP  ITALY. 

1.  The  Gardens  of  Italy.    By  Charles  Latham.    Two  vols. 
London  :  Office  of  *  Country  Life,'  1905. 

2.  The  Art  of  Garden  Design  in  Italy.    By  H.  Liigo  Triggs. 
London :  Longmans,  1906. 

Nothing  which  is  distinctly  Roman  can  be  safely  excluded 
from  the  training  of  a  cultured  mind ;  and  the  books 
before  us  appeal  to  a  much  larger  audience  than  the 
devotees  of  garden  literature.  Every  book  worthily 
conceived  must  be  written  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
place  is  awaiting  it  on  the  shelf;  and  the  two  authors 
may  feel  that  they  have  left  an  exhaustive  study  of  a 
subject  which  has  never  before  been  adequately  presented. 
Some  may  consider  that  the  earlier  work  covered  the 
entire  field,  and  that  the  later  book  falls  at  times  into 
inevitable  repetition.  But  there  is  sufficient  difference  in 
their  scope  to  make  them  complementary  to  each  other. 
*  The  Art  of  Garden  Design '  is  too  severely  professional 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  who  feel  that  a  garden  bereft 
of  poetry  is  deficient  in  one  of  its  chief  motives.  But '  The 
Gardens  of  Italy '  supplies  the  blank,  and  by  peopling  them 
with  Uving  actors,  casts  over  them  the  halo  of  legend 
and  romance. 

Many  people  are  content  with  such  learning  as  may 
be  derived  from  pictures;  and  to  them  the  magnificent 
illustrations  which  form  the  raison  d  Stre  of  both  these 
works  wUl  give  some  knowledge  of  an  Italian  garden, 
and  possibly  a  desire  for  more.  Fortunate  in  their  sub- 
ject, both  artists  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  their 
opportunities,  the  result  being  some  of  the  most  delight- 
ful photographic  illustrations  that  have  hitherto  appeared. 
The  Italian  garden,  depending  for  effect  upon  light  and 
shade  rather  than  on  colour  and  harmony,  lends  itself  in 
an  especial  degree  to  treatment  in  black  and  white.  It  is 
impossible  to  catalogue  the  photographs ;  enough  to  say 
that  they  reproduce  the  broad  effects  of  a  stately  garden, 
and  leave  us  in  quiet  contemplation  of  its  detaiL  We 
learn  the  true  use  of  the  Italian  cypress,  massed  in  close 
formation  or  silhouetted  like  sentinels  against  the  sky-line. 
We  learn  how  the  dark  ilex  grove  can  sparkle  in  the 
flashing  sunlight,  and  how  clean-cut  the  shadow  falls 
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from  hedges  trimmed  with  the  precision  of  a  walL  We 
see  how  the  designers  of  these  gardens,  like  the  Greeks, 
made  Nature  their  scene-painter — the  charm  of  the  fore- 
ground hiended  with  the  mystic  poetry  of  the  distance. 

The  impress  which  the  Roman  set  upon  the  world  was 
due  to  strength,  not  to  genius  or  versatility.  The  pluto- 
crat or  conqueror  who  had  gathered  all  the  material 
requisite  for  the  gratification  of  his  tastes  turned  to  the 
despised  Greek  to  touch  it  with  the  wand  of  fancy.  As 
in  the  other  fine  arts,  he  drew  his  inspiration  of  garden 
craft  from  the  Greeks,  who  had  imbibed  something  of  the 
lore  of  Egypt  and  the  East.  But  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Roman,  so  irresistible  in  subjugating  material  things,  too 
often  failed  to  assimilate  the  ideas  of  an  imaginative 
race.  Military  exactitude  and  obedience  to  law  and  order 
set  their  hall-mark  on  the  garden  and  left  us  those 
models  which  impress  by  their  massive  grandeur  but  lack 
the  magic  touch  of  a  lighter  hand.  Awakened  by  the 
Renaissance  and  carried  by  the  genius  of  Le  Ndtre  to 
France,  the  Roman  garden  was  finally  introduced  among 
other  alien  elements  into  England.  The  dreary  grounds 
of  the  Crystal  Palsrce,  an  imitation  of  the  Petit  Trianon 
of  Versailles,  prove  only  too  clearly  that  inattention  to 
the  humble  art  of  appropriateness  may  mar  the  most 
ambitious  efforts. 

We  must  demur  to  the  assumption  that  the  rigid 
precision  of  the  Roman  garden  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  national  character.  It  was  a  bargain  struck 
between  compulsion  and  caprice.  In  an  age  when  the 
world  had  not  been  ransacked  for  its  floral  tribute,  it  was 
the  architect  rather  than  the  gardener  whose  art  was 
at  a  premium.  Dependent  upon  the  flora  of  his  own 
land,  it  was  natural  that  the  garden-designer  should 
think  more  of  form  than  colour.  Hence  architectural 
effects  became  the  main  feature,  while  the  evergreen 
shrubs,  which  grew  wild  in  the  mountains  and  marshes 
of  Italy,  were  treated  as  accessories.  Nor  can  we  accept 
the  dictum  that  the  Roman  had  a  passionate  love  of  the 
country.  From  its  wilder  and  more  savage  aspects  he 
had  a  distinct  aversion.  The  instance  of  Virgil  tells 
against  the  case.  He  lent  the  magic  of  his  pen  to  paint 
the  delights  of  the  country,  but  his  object  was  to  lure  his 
countrymen  back  to  its  forgotten  charms.    Horace  had  a 
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better  self »  which  could  not  always  be  silent ;  and  some 
of  his  most  touching  lines  were  called  forth  by  the 
solitude  of  his  Sabine  farm.  But  he  needed  some  Phyllis 
or  Lydia  to  wean  him  from  the  memories  of  his  beloved 
metropolis.  When  the  diverse  elements  from  which  it 
was  created  had  crystallised  into  the  *  Populus  Bomanus/ 
the  city  became  to  the  Roman  the  centre  of  his  life  in  a 
sense  more  absorbing  than  even  that  in  which  Paris  has 
monoplised  France. 

In  treating  of  Italian  gardens  the  word  *  villa'  can 
scarcely  be  absent  from  any  page.  It  may  be  well 
therefore  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  word  in  our  language 
has  come  to  connote  something  very  different  from  that 
which  it  has  always  conveyed  to  an  Italian.  There  was 
the  villa  ruatica  and  the  vUla  auhurbana.  In  some  cases 
it  served  both,  in  others  only  one,  of  these  purposes.  On 
the  property  of  Oallus,  which  lay  in  the  same  beautiful 
and  fertile  region  as  that  of  Varro,  the  two  establish- 
ments  (as  Becker  tells  us)  were 

*  remote  from  each  other,  and  at  almost  opposite  extremities 
[of  his  estate]  lay  the  buildings  designed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion.  At  the  former 
there  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleastures  and 
vanity  of  the  possessor,  and  entailing  on  him  at  the  same 
time  a  fund  of  useless  expense ;  no  idle  plantations  of  platani 
and  laurels ;  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes ;  no  splendid 
country-house  with  its  endless  colonnades.' 

In  the  picture  of  Roman  life  elaborated  by  the  painstak- 
ing Gterman  we  see  the  flocks  of  peacocks,  pheasants,  and 
Rhodian  hens,  the  precursors  of  those  strange  and  bright 
plumaged  birds  which  became  so  popular  in  later  days. 
Intercourse  with  the  East  and  increased  facility  of  trans- 
port stimulated  this  taste,  till  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts 
became  the  necessary  adjunct  of  a  well-appointed  pleasure- 
ground.  But  there  is  a  deeper  note  struck  in  the  contrast 
between  the  old  ways  and  the  new.  Between  the  modest 
country-house  of  Scipio  Airicanus  and  the  palace  of 
Lucullus  there  is  a  gulf  fixed.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  country  gentleman  bound  together  the  community  of 
his  dependents  with  a  patriarchal  tie  of  common  interest. 
But  the  days  were  coming  when  a  whole  country-side 
would  be  depopulated  to  make  room  for  a  great  man's 
pleasure-ground. 
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The  continuity  of  Italian  garden  design  is  a  testimony 
at  once  to  the  grandeur  of  its  conception  and  the  rever- 
ence in  which  tradition  has  been  held  in  Italy.  If  we 
Peel  that  changing  circumstances  left  scope  for  greater 
deviation,  we  may  feel  grateful  that  the  zeal  of  the 
reformer  was  rebuked  by  the  memory  of  great  men,  and 
that  no  ruthless  innovator,  as  in  England,  was  permitted 
to  sweep  away  the  relics  of  antiquity.  Contention  of 
any  sort  is  alien  to  the  genius  of  a  garden ;  and  we  may 
dismiss  at  once  any  discussion  of  the  rival  merits  of  the 
*  landscape '  and  the  *  stone-garden.'  Each  has  its  place ; 
each  is  admirable  if  rightly  placed;  but  instructed 
opinion  is  unanimous  against  the  attempt  to  blend 
them.  The  garden  of  Italy  can  only  be  faithfully  pre- 
sented by  an  architect,  or  one  whose  bias  lies  in  that 
direction.  This  view  falls  into  its  natural,  place  when  we 
remember  that  the  word  ^ villa'  covers  both  the  house 
and  the  accompanying  grounds  ;  that  both  were  designed 
in  harmony ;  and  that  the  work  was  committed  to  the 
most  gifted  architects  of  the  day.  The  garden  of  a  villa 
provided  for  so  many  forms  of  recreation  that  it  might 
bo  described  more  accurately  as  a  pleasure-ground.  And, 
since  time  and  man's  destructive  greed  have  obliterated 
so  much  of  the  detail,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  careful 
descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  make  it 
possible  to  reconstitute  the  scene. 

Were  none  other  available,  Pliny's  account  of  his 
favourite  villa  at  Tusculum  would  suffice.  In  writing  to 
his  friend  Apollinaris,  he  says:  *I  have  led  you  into 
every  comer  of  my  house  and  gardens'  (Letters,  v,  6). 
Pliny  has  the  true  Italian  love  of  the  sun,  and  places  his 
house  full  south.  But  the  cool  breath  of  the  Ai>ennine8 
mitigates  the  heat,  while  trees,  fountains  and  grottoes 
lend  refreshing  shade.  We  find  in  his  account  prototypes 
of  what  became  to  essential  in  the  restored  Italian  garden, 
the  ^well-proportioned  portico'  and  terraces,  the  hippo- 
drome for  running  and  riding,  the  geatatio^  a  broad,  lev^l 
alley,  the  xyatua  or  flower-garden,  and  the  imitation  of 
the  lucu8  or  sacred  grove,  which  was  once  occupied  by 
the  temples  of  the  divinities.  There  are  the  avenues  of 
plane-trees,  bound  together  by  a  network  of  ivy,  and  box 
trimmed  into  solid  walls  or  a  multiplicity  of  beasts  and 
birds.    The  plane-trees  are  contrasted  with  box  ^^d  bay ; 
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and  a  still  deeper  shadow  is  cast  by  the  cypress,  the 
gloom  being  relieved  at  times  by  a  glimpse  of  roses.  The 
alcove  of  gleaming  marble  is  there,  and  the  summer- 
house  and  frequent  stone  seats,  each  with  its  attendant 
fountain.  Obelisks  alternate  with  fruit-trees ;  and  at 
times  the  studied  uniformity  gives  place  to  a  meadow  or 
rustic  scene.  Here  too  we  find  the  origin  of  clipping  the 
owner's  name  in  box — a  practice  which  has  offended  many 
a  modem  eye.  The  taste  of  the  historian  never  con- 
descended to  the  ostentatious  vagaries  of  a  Lucullus  or  of 
his  distant  descendants.  There  is  an  air  of  sobriety  about 
the  great  man's  work,  and  his  fond  words  of  praise  allure 
us  to  his  garden.  But  it  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  picture  leaves  an  impression  entirely  agreeable  to 
modern  eyes. 

Equally  fortunate  is  it  that  the  villa  of  Yarro  was  in 
the  possession  of  a  man  capable  of  giving,  at  least  to 
some  of  his  voluminous  writings,  the  secret  of  immortality. 
His  mathematical  precision  and  the  minuteness  of  the 
measurements  given  in  his  work  ^De  re  rustica*  have 
given  invaluable  aid  to  the  architect  and  the  antiquary. 
It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  now  dominated  by 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  that  Marcus 
Terentius  Yarro,  the  friend  of  Oaesar  and  Cicero,  and  the 
busy  man  of  affairs — civil,  military,  naval,  and  literary — 
fixed  his  abode.  It  is  a  spot  which  might  well  have  lured 
a  man  from  his  cares,  had  not  the  tortuous  politics  of 
his  day  entangled  him.  Situated  on  the  boundaiy  lind 
between  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Papal  States,  and 
a  favourite  rendezvous  of  brigands,  the  pilgrimage  was 
formerly  one  of  peril.  But  if,  to  the  modem  traveller,  the 
scene  loses  some  of  its  secluded  charm,  it  can  at  least  be 
viewed  at  leisure.  The  massive  walls  of  the  villa  are 
now  the  haunt  of  lizards,  and  the  gardens  in  which 
Yarro  delighted  have  reverted  to  thickets  of  native 
shrubs ;  but  the  *  silent  liris,'  which  once  watered  them 
and  filled  his  fish-ponds,  still  flows  by  on  its  sinuous 
course  towards  the  Mediterranean. 

When  once  the  fashion  of  designing  gardens  was  set, 
it  spread  with  such  extravagance  that  Yarro  complained 
that  whole  tracts  which  once  grew  vegetables  were  de« 
voted  to  pleasure-grounds.  The  Roman  plutocrat  boasted 
that  he  changed  his  climate  like  the  migratory  birds; 
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and  from  the  lakes  to  the  delicious  shores  of 
and  BaiaB  traces  of  his  luxurious  mansions  and  pleasure* 
grounds  are  to  be  found.  Tiberius  encumbered  the  little 
island  of  Capri  with  his  twelve  palaces.  The  villa  of 
LucuUus  at  Cape  Misenum  was  the  wonder  of  its  day ; 
and  if  this,  the  most  fashionable  resort  of  the  Roman 
^itej  had  been  sealed  up  by  the  volcanic  ash  of  Pompeii, 
it  would  have  revealed  marvels  of  art  and  luxury  which 
would  have  dwarfed  into  insignificance  the  relics  of  the 
provincial  watering-place.  But  the  Roman  patrician  was 
largely  a  man  of  affairs ;  and  it  suited  his  convenience 
best  to  have  his  retreat  for  the  viUeggiatura  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  capital.  Hence  the  slopes  of  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  mountains  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tusculum 
came  into  repute  at  an  early  period. 

The  capital  itself  was  a  city  of  vast  gardens  which 
exceeded  in  area  those  of  any  modem  city.  On  the 
Fincian  hill  were  the  gardens  of  Acilius  Olabrio  and 
Lucullus.  Between  the  Pincian  and  the  Quirinal  lay 
those  of  Sallust,  and  a  long  stretch  of  pleasure-groundst 
computed  to  cover  an  unbroken  area  of  two  miles  in 
length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  among  which  were 
included  those  of  Msecenas,  Heliogabalus,  and  many 
another,  combining  every  charm  which  art  could  devise 
and  wealth  provide.  On  the  Palatine  were  the  sumptuous 
gardens  of  Domitian,  laid  out  in  Eastern  style.  But  from 
the  ostentatious  display  which  gratified  the  caprice  and 
pride  of  emperor,  patrician,  and  plutocrat,  memory  turns 
with  relief  to  the  palace  of  Msecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  the 
spot  to  which  Horace  used  to  repair  across  the  Suburra  to 
bring  his  last  poem  or  bon  mot  to  his  cultivated  and  kindly 
patron.  The  site  of  the  Vatican  was  occupied  by  the 
Horti  Agrippinae ;  and  the  vast  remains  on  the  Janiculum 
attest  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  Horti  CaBsaris. 

Nor  was  horticulture  confined  to  the  great  and 
wealthy.  The  open  court,  known  as  the  atrium^  of  many 
a  modest  house  was  turned  into  a  miniature  flower-garden. 
From  the  discoveries  of  Pompeii  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  prevailing  taste.  Here  in  miniature  are  the  fountains 
and  statuettes,  the  basins  and  tables  of  marble  and  fish- 
ponds— adjuncts  of  the  later  Italian  garden.  Here,  too, 
were  the  painted  scenic  effects  by  which  the  eye  was 
invited  to  enlarge  the  limited  area  q£  the  garden.    Her^ 
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too,  we  may  see  that  the  pergola^  with  its  clinging  vines 
and  creepers,  was  as  dear  to  the  Pompeians  as  it  is  to-day 
to  their  descendants.  Those  who  could  command  no 
other  space  in  the  great  cities  contented  themselves  with 
a  roof  or  a  window-silL  But  these  things  have  passed, 
and  we  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  them  in  stray  references* 
History  takes  too  little  count  of  the  i>awns,  and  focuses 
its  gaze  on  the  great  pieces.  The  gardens  that  claim  our 
attention  are  the  gardens  of  the  great — too  magnificent 
in  their  heyday  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  flatterer  or 
the  satirist,  and  too  enduring  to  be  obliterated  by  the 
ravages  of  time. 

The  appearance  on  the  scene  of  such  men  as  Metellus, 
and  Lucius  licinius  Lucullus,  fresh  from  his  victories  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  loaded  with  the  wealth  of  the  East,  put 
to  shame  the  homely  country-house  of  their  forefathers* 
There  ensued  an  outburst  of  ostentatious  extravagance, 
which  was  to  be  renewed  by  the  Medici,  and,  at  a 
later  date,  by  the  great  papal  houses.  It  was  significant 
of  the  fine  taste  of  Lucullus  that  he  chose  for  the  site  of 
his  gardens  that  part  of  the  Pincian  hill  which  com- 
mands the  most  superb  view  over  Rome.  No  engineering 
obstacles  nor  expenditure  daunted  him;  and  he  earned 
the  title  of  the  Roman  Xerxes  by  standing  out  pre-eminent 
among  compeers  such  as  few  men  have  had. 

We  have  shown,  by  a  minute  description  of  Pliny's 
villa,  what  were  the  essential  features  of  the  Roman 
garden.  A  comparison  of  the  many  gardens  which  are 
subsequently  referred  to  will  prove  that  there  has  been 
no  practical  development  in  the  method  of  laying  them 
out  from  classic  times  to  our  own.  The  pedigree  of  the 
Italian  garden  is  clear;  but,  were  it  otherwise,  the 
inheritance  of  the  family  lineaments  would  make  its 
genuineness  indisputable.  The  mountain  terrace  of  the 
vine-dresser  originated  the  Roman  garden,  which  grew 
in  i>omp  and  magnificence,  but  never  deviated  from  its 
primitive  lines.  The  renaissance  of  Florence  was  the 
renaissance  of  classicism ;  and  the  garden  was  remodelled 
from  the  antique.  The  fashion  spread  to  Rome ;  and  it 
has  merely  been  necessary  to  emphasise,  by  a  sufficiency 
of  detail,  Forsyth's  dictum — *  A  few  cardinals  created  all 
the  villas  of  Rome.'  Never  has  there  been  a  pedigree 
more  august  in  its  antiquity  or  more  constant  to  its 
Vol.  207.— No.  413.  2  K 
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ancestral  features.  The  Italian  garden  grew  because  it 
was  natural  to  the  soil,  and  it  endured  unchanged  because 
it  was  recognised  to  be  the  best  that  human  genius  oould 
conceive.    '  Boma  locuta,  causa  finita.' 

It  is  with  *  The  Gardens-  of  Italy '  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  a  brief  digression  is  all  that  can  be  allowed 
to  the  collateral  branches,  which  never  attained  an  im- 
portance comparable  to  that  of  the  parent  stock.  The 
climatic  conditions  of  England,  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  Holland,  and  the  taste  of  the  French  race  made  it 
impossible  to  recreate  the  Boman  garden  in  its  essential 
features.  '  It  stands  on  a  pmnacle  high  above  the  others, 
peerless  and  alone ;  fit  for  the  loveliest  of  lands.*  It  lived, 
and  BtiU  lives,  because  it  was  the  work  of  great  men 
working  amid  congenial  surroundings. 

Circumstances  were  adverse  to  the  enterprise ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  men  who  made  the  garden  of  the  'old 
formality '  in  England  breathed  into  it  a  vitality  which 
was  proof  against  everything  but  the  iconoclast.  But  they 
have  stepped  aside  for  new  men  and  new  manners ;  and, 
if  they  rebuke  the  pa^'venu^  it  is  only  with  the  air  of  old- 
world  courtesy.  They  recognise  that  they  have  given 
way  once  and  for  ever,  and  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
reawaken  the  child-like  enthusiasm  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  as  to  revive  the  garden  that  it  loved.  The  formal 
garden  of  England,  though  it  borrowed  many  of  the 
methods  of  its  Italian  model,  never  parted  with  its  own 
strong  individuality.  Among  its  founders  were  travelled 
men,  whose  notes  on  what  they  saw  in  Italy  show  the 
spirit  of  the  shrewd  critic  rather  than  that  of  the  copyist. 
It  was  the  child  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentJi 
centuries,  the  creation  of  the  men  who  made  England 
great ;  and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Bacon  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  More  and  Evelyn,  could  not  be  mean 
or  paltry. 

It  was  in  1644  that  John  Evelyn  of  Wotton  arrived  in 
Bome,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Diary.  From  his  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  many  gardens  which  he  visited  we 
see  that  it  was  from  no  lack  of  knowledge  that  his  school 
deliberately  deviated  from  the  Italian  modeL  Loudon 
calls  the  style  of  the  antique  garden  the  '  ancient  Boman, 
geometric,  regular,  or  architectural.'  The  medieval, 
Elizabethan,  and  Jacobean  garden  had  m^ny  points  in 
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common  with  the  Italian ;  but  the  broad  difference  lies 
in  this,  that  the  Englishman's  inborn  love  of  nature  and 
freedom  has  asserted  itself.  Nature  has  been  coerced 
and  enclosed  in  walls,  clipped  and  trinmied  and  disciplined 
to  straight  lines,  but  never  wholly  banished.  When  we 
turn  to  the  Italo-French  garden  we  find  the  opposite 
extreme.  Diderot  says  Hhe  French  judge  everything 
with  the  mind';  and  he  draws  a  flattering  contrast 
between  the  freedom  of  English  gardens  and  those  of 
his  own  country,  from  which  every  semblance  of  nature 
has  been  excluded  by  a  'ridiculous  and  paltry  taste.' 
Holland  is  the  only  other  country  which  assimilated  to 
any  extent  the  Italian  style ;  and,  if  failure  was  the  result, 
everything  may  be  pardoned  to  those  who  experimented 
under  circumstances  of  hopeless  difficulty. 

It  was  a  long  step  from  the  year  410,  which  swept 
away  the  civilisation  of  Borne,  to  the  Benaissance  ;  nor, 
so  far  as  it  touches  the  subject  in  hand,  did  the  revival 
appear  first  in  Bome.  When  the  strong  controlling 
power  was  removed,  the  Campagna  quickly  lapsed  into 
insecurity.  Nor  had  the  robber  barons  who  entrenched 
themselves  among  the  ruins  of  their  great  ancestors 
inclination  or  leisure  to  practise  the  refinements  of  life. 
It  was  the  monks  who  kept  alive  the  knowledge  of  garden 
craft.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  .a  more 
general  interest  in  horticulture  was  perceptible. 

The  account  which  Boccaccio  has  left  us  is  a  sketch 
from  life  and  gives  an  attractive  picture  of  the  garden  of 
his  day.  His  exact  itinerary  identifies  the  fairy  palace  to 
which  Pampinea  conducted  the  six  young  ladies  whom 
she  had  met  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  At 
present  the  Villa  Palmieri,  it  was  in  those  days  known 
as  Schifanoja,  or  'banish  care,'  which  recalls  the  name 
(iraikrt^  Xwnr;)  given  by  the  Greek  settlers  to  Fosilipo 
The  shadow  of  the  Black  Death  lay  over  the  great  city 
beneath*  But  here,  amid  every  sight  and  sound  which 
could  efface  the  memory  of  the  horrors  from  which  they 
had  fied,  they  determined  to  wile  away  their  days  in 
pleasure.  The  spot  was  well  known  to  Boccaccio.  His 
father's  house  was  on  the  hill  above.  And,  though  many 
towns  claim  him  as  a  citizen,  it  sooms  certain  that  he 
was  bom  at^  Certaldo,  twenty  miles  from  Florence.    The 
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plague  devastated  Florence  in  1348,  at  a  time  when  the 
poet  is  said  to  have  been  absent  in  Naples,  which  had  for 
him  an  irresistible  fascination  since  the  day  when  he  first 
met  Fiammetta.  From  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Palmieri  gardens,  and  his  habit  of  taking  many  of 
his  sketches  ^rect  from  life,  we  may  accept  the  garden 
described  in  the  prelude  to  the  third  day  of  the 
*  Decameron'  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Italian  garden 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Having  arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  Pampinea  and 
her  little  court  were 

'  shown  into  the  garden,  which  was  on  one  side  of  the  palace, 
and  walled  round  about.  It  seemed  so  full  of  beauties  at 
their  first  entrance  that  they  were  the  more  attentive  in 
viewing  every  part.  All  round  and  through  the  midst  of  it 
were  broad  straight  walls  flanked  with  vines,  which  seemed 
to  promise  a  plenteous  vintage;  and,  being  all  in  blossom, 
they  gave  so  delicious  a  scent,  joined  with  other  flowers  then 
blowing  in  the  garden,  that  they  thought  themselves  amongst 
the  spiceries  of  the  Bast.  The  sides  of  these  walks  were 
closed  with  white  and  red  roses  and  jessamine  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  exclude  the  morning  and  even  the  midday  sun.  .  .  . 
In  the  middle  of  this  garden,  what  seemed  more  delightful 
than  anything  else  was  a  plot  of  ground  like  a  meadow,  the 
grass  of  a  deep  green,  spangled  with  a  thousand  different 
flowers  and  set  round  with  orange  and  cedar  trees,  whose 
branches  were  stored  with  ripe  fruit  and  blossoms,  at  the 
same  time  affording  a  most  pleasing  object  to  the  eye,  as  well 
as  a  grateful  odour  to  the  smell.  In  the  centre  of  the  meadow 
was  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  beautifully  carved;  and 
(whether  by  a  natural  or  artificial  spring,  I  know  not)  from  a 
figure  standing  on  a  column  in  the  midst  of  the  fountain  a 
jet  of  water  spouted  up,  which  made  a  most  agreeable  sound 
in  its  fall.' 

When  the  upstart  family  of  the  Medici  thrust  them- 
selves into  power,  the  same  tone  was  noticeable  that  we 
have  witnessed  at  Rome.  When  emperors  began  to  vie 
with  plutocrats  in  palace-building,  the  simple  country- 
house  and  life  of  the  old  order  served  merely  as  mile- 
stones on  the  road  of  luxury.  So,  too,  when  the  new  era 
dawned,  the  noblesse  of  Florence  were  eclipsed  by  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  parventie.  When  the  world  began 
to  shake  itself  free  from  the  hand  of  the  dead  ages,  it 
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was  natural  that  Elorenoe  should  lead  the  van  in  every 
art  which  ministers  to  the  beauty  and  refinement  of 
life.  The  pleasant  land  which  surrounds  their  beautiful 
city  had  lured  many  of  its  traders  into  the  country 
in  times  when  life  and  property  had  little  security 
beyond  the  walls.  But  with  a  growing  sense  of  safety, 
and  with  the  influx  of  wealth,  so  great  an  impetus  was 
given  to  the  movement  that  the  confines  of  the  city 
were  covered  for  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  with  country 
seats  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds. 

The  Villa  Palmieri  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
fame  of  Boccaccio ;  but  the  Villa  Oarof ano  has  a  far  higher 
historic  claim.  This  was  for  a  time  the  home  of  Dante, 
and  was  in  his  possession  at  the  time  when  the  decree 
for  his  expulsion  was  issued.  In  spite  of  its  many  owners, 
much  of  the  old  house  remains.  The  loggia  commands 
one  of  those  views  embracing  that  exquisite  distance  which 
completes  the  picture  of  so  many  an  Italian  garden — on 
one  side  the  dark  woods  of  Vallombrosa,  and  away  on  the 
horizon  the  white  cliffs  of  Carrara.  It  was  the  scene 
familiar  to  the  poet  as  he  looked  down  on  Florence,  the 
*  well-guided  city,'  as  he  called  it  in  his  bitter  irony. 
In  his  'Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,'  Boscoe  relates  how 
the  Florentines  presented  a  villa  on  the  hill  of  Casentino 
to  the  commentator  Landino  as  a  reward  for  his  labours 
in  elucidating  the  '  Divina  Commedia.'  It  was  a  century 
after  his  death  that  the  family  honours  and  possessions  of 
the  exiled  poet  were  restored  with  the  same  formalities 
as  if  he  had  been  living.  Dante*s  villa  had  passed  to  his 
brother  Francesco,  and  had  been  sold  by  him  to  the 
Portinari  family,  the  relatives  of  Beatrice.  Passing 
under  many  masters  and  by  many  names,  it  has  now 
become  the  Villa  Bondi. 

Among  the  mansions  which  preceded  the  Medicean 
era,  the  Villa  Salviati  takes  a  prominent  place.  It  was 
originally  the  fortress  of  the  Salviati,  who,  like  others  of 
the  old  regime  came  at  times  into  collision  with  the 
Medici.  It  was  to  Salviati,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  that 
Sixtus  IV  gave  the  management  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy, 
in  which  Giuliano  de'  Medici  was  murdered  and  his 
brother  Lorenzo  wounded.  The  sequel  was  that  the 
Gonfaloniere  hanged  the  archbishop  in  his  robes  out  of 
the  palace  window  by  the  side  of  Francesco  de'  Pazzi. 
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But  the  history  of  Florence  is  the  history  of  the 
Kedici.  Theirs  was  the  impulse  which  carried  forward 
the  movement  already  begun  and  guided  it  to  their  own 
and  their  country's  greatness.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
discuss  their  attitude  towards  the  gifted  and  turbulent 
republic  which  they  manipulated,  but  to  glance  at  the 
more  attractive  side  of  their  character — ^the  broad  toler- 
ance of  opinion,  and  the  warm  support  which  they 
accorded  to  the  gentler  and  more  elevating  pursuits  of 
life.  It  was  in  the  Villa  Medici  that  Lorenzo  revived 
the  practice,  so  dear  to  the  Roman  philosopher,  of  making 
his  garden  the  rendezvous  of  all  that  was  best  in  science, 
literature,  and  art.  E[imself  a  MaBcenas  in  his  generous 
patronage  of  art,  he  had,  what  his  Roman  prototype 
lacked,  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  give  the  aid  of  his  discrimination, 
as  well  as  of  his  wealth,  to  the  object  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart,  the  recovery  of  classic  learning  from  the 
death  which  was  rapidly  overtaking  it. 

In  the  Unes  in  which  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  unfolds  his 
Platonic  philosophy  he  g^ves  an  index  to  his  inner  char- 
acter. He  speaks  of  the  delight  with  which  he  leaves 
the  city  for  his  country  retreat : 

'  Da  pill  dolce  penser  tirato  e  scorta 
Fuggito  avea  1*  aspra  civil  tempesta 
Per  ridur  V  alma  in  piii  tranquillo  porto.' 

It  was  to  the  cool  heights  of  Fiesole  that  he  turned 
his  gaze  when  weary  of  the  city's  turmoil;  and  in  the 
Villa  Medici  we  see  him  in  his  happiest  mood — the  dignified 
and  courteous  host  of  such  men  as  Politiano,  Marsilio 
Ficino,  and  Pico  della  Mirandola.  Here  there  was  no 
tra^e  of  the  mutually  degrading  intercourse  of  the  Roman 
'  patron '  and  '  client,'  but  the  assured  sense  of  equality 
which  is  the  true  basis  of  friendship. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  great-grandfather  of  Lorenzo, 
in  ^ving  his  dying  farewell  to  his  sons,  had  said :  '  I 
have  endeavoured  to  serve  all  persons  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities.  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.'  The  tradition 
was  well  preserved.  *  Truly,'  as  Voltaire  says,  •  no  family 
ever  obtained  its  powers  by  so  just  a  title.'  Yet  murderous 
treachery  lay  in  wait  for  them ;  and  it  was  from  his 
pleasant  villa  that  Lorenzo  and  his  brother  set  out  to 
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meet  their  fate  in  the  city  below.  The  house  has  been 
modernised ;  but  the  view  from  the  terrace  is  that  which 
was  so  often  before  the  eyes  of  the  uncrowned  king  of 
the  fair  city  in  the  plain  through  which  the  yellow  Amo 
winds  on  its  way  to  the  marshes  of  Fisa. 

The  twin  villa43  of  Gastello  and  Petraja,  now  the 
property  of  the  king,  have  a  melancholy  interest  as  the 
retreat  of  the  beautiful  Caterina  Sforza,  after  the  murder 
of  her  two  former  husbands  and  her  marriage  with 
Oiovanni  de*  Medici.  Petraja,  resting  against  the  hiHside, 
is  approeu^hed  through  an  ilex  wood.  It  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  Cosimo  I;  and  here  he  brought  his  bride, 
Camilla  Martelli,  whom  he  had  married  in  defiance  of 
his  subjects  at  the  instance  of  Pius  Y.  The  gardens  are 
still  adorned  by  the  fountains  of  Gian  Bologna  and 
Tribolo ;  and  there  still  remains  one  of  those  grottoes 
which  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  day — ^pattems  traced 
in  shells,  and  animals,  real  and  imaginary,  disposed  in 
grotesque  attitudes  and  mingled  indiscriminately,  as 
though  the  contents  of  a  menagerie  had  been  herded 
together.  It  is  strange  that  men,  to  whom  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  their  homes  appealed  so  strongly,  could  have 
tolerated  the  presence  of  such  frivolous  and  unworthy 
accessories. 

The  stately  villa  at  Poggio  a  Cajano  is  one  of  the 
many  memorials  left  by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  He  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  Renaissance.  The  founders  of  the 
family  were  men  too  great  to  forget  the  obligations  of 
power.  But  the  continuity  of  greatness  is  rare  in  any 
family;  and  their  descendants,  inheriting  the  sesthetic 
taste  without  the  strength,  fell  willing  victims  to  the 
seductions  of  that  voluptuous  age.  The  goddess  of  pleasure 
had  come  back  to  earth;  and  every  hand  was  eagerly 
stretched  out  in  supplication  for  her  favours.  The 
banished  gods  had  returned  to  their  beloved  home, 
stripped  of  their  divinity,  but  more  alluring  in  human 
shape.  The  Greek  theory  that  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  are  synonymous  found  little  justification  in  prac- 
tice. Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  was  the  cry.  Wealth 
meant  pleasure,  and  to  the  strong  and  the  unscrupulous 
the  road  to  wealth  was  easy. 

Pratolino,  built  at  enormous  expense  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  Francesco  I,  was  an  example  of  the  later  Medicean 
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methods.  The  name  which  the  villa  recalls  most  vividly 
is  that  of  Bianca  Capello»  the  beautiful  Venetian,  who 
had  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Grand  Duke  as  he 
passed  through  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  at  Florence.  She 
was  at  that  time  married  to  Fietro  Buonaventuri,  but 
after  his  murder  became  Francesco's  wife.  The  country- 
side was  depopulated  to  provide  a  sufficient  area.  The 
grounds  were  famous  for  the  huge  recumbent  statue, 
representing  the  Apennines,  which  was  made  by  John  of 
Bologna.  But  it  was  the  hydraulic  works  which  excited 
the  principal  wonder.  To  Bianca  Capello  is  attributed 
the  questionable  honour  of  having  popularised  the  quaint 
devices  which  were  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations. 
To  gratify  her  caprice  the  Grand  Duke  squandered  vast 
sums  of  money  on  musical  instruments  played  by  water, 
on  piping  shepherds  and  moving  statues  worked  by  the 
same  agency.  Still  worse  were  the  water  surprises  which 
drenched  the  unwary  visitor  to  the  skin,  and  met  or 
pursued  him  as  he  turned  to  escape.  The  greatest 
ingenuity  was  exhibited  in  these  contrivances. 

When  restoring  the  castle  of  Goito,  near  Brescia,  the 
architect,  Traballesi,  wrote  with  much  complacency  to 
his  employer,  saying  that  he  was  elaborating  a  'jest,* 
viz.  the  building  of  an  island  in  a  pond  approached  by  a 
bridge.  When  the  guests  were  assembled  on  the  island 
the  bridge  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  then  the  island  began 
to  sink,  and  after  immersing  its  occupants  it  rose  again 
to  its  position.  The  game  of  drenching  one  another 
seems  to  have  been  played  with  unflagging  zest.  Those 
who  inveigh  so  strongly  against  the  inane  pastimes  with 
which  modem  society  seeks  to  enliven  its  self-enforced 
leisure  must  confess  that  these  votaries  of  pleasure  have 
tradition  on  their  side.  Of  the  magnificent  folly  of  the 
Grand  Duke — ^his  palace,  his  lakes,  and  his  gardens — 
scarce  a  vestige  remains.  To  him  might  be  applied  the 
lines  which  were  appended  to  Sir  William  Caverswell's 
boastful  epitaph : 

*  William  of  Garswell,  here  lye  I 
That  built  this  castle  &  the  pooles  hereby. 
William  of  Garswell,  here  thou  mayst  lye 
But  thy  castle  is  down  &  thy  pooles  are  dry.'  * 

*  ErdBwick'8  '  Surrey  of  Staffordshire.* 
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While  the  gifted  leaders  of  Florence  were  lending 
every  stimulus  to  art,  Paul  II,  *  the  ostentatious,  profligate, 
and  illiterate  priest,'  was  waging  relentless  war  against 
science  and   letters,  whose  professors,  as  Roscoe  says, 

*  exhibited  in  their  sufferings  a  degree  of  constancy  and 
resolution  which,  in  another  cause,  might  have  advanced 
them  to  the  rank  of  martyrs.'  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  dawn  should  break  first  over  Florence,  while 
Home  lay  still  in  darkness.  Paul  II  had  been  the  bitter 
enemy  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  but  when  the  Franciscan 
monk,  Francesco  della  Bovere,  became  Sixtus  IV,  friendly 
relations  were  resumed.  These  conditions  might  have 
endured  had  not  the  wants  of  the  pontiff  and  his  many 
nephews  compelled  him  to  carry  his  predatory  incursions 
up  to  the  confines  of  the  State,  and  thereby  alarm  the 
Florentines. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Roman  garden  shows  its 
parentage  by  the  ancestral  likeness  stamped  upon  its 
face.  We  have  noted  the  first  yearnings  towards  the 
gentle  art  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  glorious 
awaking  of  the  Medicean  days.  But  since  we  are  mainly 
concerned  with  thos^  gardens  which  still  preserve  some- 
thing of  their  former  splendour,  we  turn  to  that  period 
which  gave  birth  to  most  of  them,  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome;  and  every 
road  was  crowded  with  tributaries  bearing  '  offerings '  to 
the  Roman  exchequer.  The  laity  had  in  great  measure 
relegated  their  pretensions  to  the  Church.  The  coffers 
were  overflowing ;  and  it  became  the  craze  of  the  celi- 
bate clergy  to  found  a  family  which  should  eclipse  by 
its  splendour  every  rival.  The  Roman  plutocrat  had 
made  a  sumptuous  villa  the  visible  sign  of  his  wealth  and 
power ;  and  the  methods  of  a  Lucullus  or  a  Sallust  were 
adopted  by  a  Borghese  or  a  Famese.  The  Spanish 
proverb  says : 

'  En  la  calle  de  los  Abades 
Todos  ban  ties  y  ningunos  x)adres.' 

*  In  Priest  Street  every  one  has  an  uncle  and  no  one  a 
father.*  Under  the  decent  veil  of  nepotism^an  heir  was 
generally  forthcoming  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
newly-founded  house. 

The  pedigrees  of  few  of  the  i>dwerf ul  Roman  families 
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run  back  into  those  remote  times  which  are  held  to 
guarantee  respectability.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  saw  their  rise.  The  Borghese  family  may  be 
taken  as  a  type.  In  the  year  1605  Camillo  Borghese  was 
raised  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter  under  the  title  of  Paul  V. 
His  first  act  was  to  make  his  nephew,  Scipione  Caffarelli, 
a  cardinal,  and  to  confer  upon  him  the  conduct  of  State 
affairs  and  of  his  private  establishment.  Within  a  few 
years  of  his  accession  he  amassed  an  immense  fortune 
from  church  benefices,  and  laid  out  the  Borghese  gardens, 
which,  purchased  by  the  Italian  Government,  have  now 
become  a  public  park.  The  grounds,  which  form  the 
boundary  of  Rome  on  one  side,  are  dreary  enough  in 
the  late  autumn  when  most  travellers  visit  them.  But 
in  spring,  when  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  violets  and 
the  soft  wind  plays  among  the  stone-pines,  one  can 
sympathise  with  the  quiet  rapture  which  Hawthorne 
expresses  in  *  Transformation.'  The  *  venerable  quietude,* 
which  pleased  his  fancy,  may  still  be  found,  unless  you 
choose  a  day  when  all  Rome  is  en  fSte. 

The  building  of  the  palace  of  Caprarola,  by  Cardinal 
Alexander  Famese,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  era 
in  Rome.  Happily  it  has  descended  to  our  time  in  a  state 
of  preservation  which  makes  it  a  vivid  presentment  of  a 
life  which,  though  not  far  distant,  is  so  completely  alien 
to  modem  ideas  that  we  fail  to  realise  it  from  the  pages 
of  history.  Here  is  the  defiant  answer  to  any  who  would 
question  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  Church.  In  its 
early  days  the  determination  of  churchmen  to  house  them- 
selves more  magnificently  than  the  laity  had  encountered 
opposition  from  within.  The  completion  of  Villa  Lante 
was  delayed  by  Cardinal  di  Gambara  in  deference  to  a 
hint  given  by  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  that  the  money  would 
be  better  spent  if  given  to  the  poor  of  Yiterbo.  A  like 
suggestion  was  made  to  Cardinal  Famese  with  reference 
to  the  projected  palace.  But,  abetted  by  the  infiuence  of 
Giulia  Famese,  the  mistress  of  Pope  Alexander  Borgia, 
and  backed  by  the  power  of  Paul  III  (Alessandro  Famese), 
the  fortunes  of  her  house  had  nothing  to  fear.  The 
walld  of  the  council  chamber  record  some  of  the  material 
possessions  which  they  hJoA  thus  early  acquired.  Eleven 
towns  are  here  depicted  in  fresco,  including  such  cities  as 
Parma  and  Piacenza. 
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The  lonely  castle  of  Caprarola,  set  firmly  on  its  rocky 
eminence,  looked  down  with  menacing  austerity  on  the 
vassal  hamlet  below,  and  over  the  broad  Campagna.  The 
country-side  had  changed  its  lords  since  the  rude  days  of 
the  Orsini.  Spoliation  had  adopted  more  refined  methods ; 
but  it  was  not  for  the  sheep  to  enquire  how  the  shepherd 
lived.  Walls  of  massive  masonry,  three  miles  in  circuit, 
shut  out  the  intrusive  public,  and  nothing  but  rumour 
told  of  the  luxury  and  opulence  which  reigned  within. 
Vignola  had  designed  the  palace,  and  the  three  brothers 
Zuccari  had  decorated  its  walls.  The  genius  of  Vignola 
lent  itself  in  an  especial  degree  to  villa  architecture.  It 
is  his  merit  to  have  given  to  garden  design  greater 
consideration  than  it  received  from  others  who  were 
confessedly  his  superiors  in  art.  Hence,  from  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  palace  and  its  surroundings,  the  eye 
turns  wistfully  to  the  garden,  still  sentinelled  by  its 
g^ant  statues  and  its  cypresses  coeval  with  the  palace. 
These  are  the  speciality  of  the  garden,  which  owes  an 
indescribable  charm  to  the  height  at  which  it  is  placed. 
Much  of  it  remains  in  excellent  preservation ;  and  though 
part  has  fallen  into  neglect,  few  will  regret  that,  at  times, 
the  formal  lines  should  be  broken  by  thickets  of  roses. 

The  achievement  of  the  Famese  cardinal  was  a 
challenge  which  was  quickly  taken  up.  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d*Este,  at  Tivoli,  and  Cardinal  di  Gambara,  at  Viterbo, 
proved  worthy  competitors  in  the  race  of  extravagance 
The  glory  of  Tibur,  once  the  rival  of  Rome,  had  vanished 
long  ago  when  Ippolito  d'Este  was  nominated  its  governor 
by  Paul  III.  It  had  assumed  the  name  of  Tivoli  in  the 
eighth  century ;  and  war,  tyranny,  and  want  had  left  to 
its  occupants  little  else  but  great  memories  to  feed  upon. 
The  coming  of  the  great  cardinal  changed  thelscene ;  and 
the  vast  mansion  and  pleasure-ground  which  he  formed 
revived  something  of  its  classic  fame.  The  gardens  were 
designed  by  Ligorio,  a  disciple  of  Vignola,  and  reproduced 
the  features  of  a  Renaissance  garden  on  a  scale  of  unsur- 
passed grandeur.  The  terraces,  steps,  balustrades,  and 
every  architectural  detail,  recalled  the  work  of  the 
imperial  Romans.  But  the  chief  effort  was  expended 
upon  the  hydraulic  spectacles,  to  which  360  fountains  are 
said  to  have  contributed.  What  the  effect  may  have 
been  in  the  day  of  its  dazzling  newness  we  can  only  con* 
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jecture*  But  its  chief  glory  was  wanting  then — the  long 
avenues  of  gigantic  cypresses ;  wanting,  too,  the  mellow- 
ing hand  of  time,  which  tones  and  blends  the  too  obtrusive 
contrasts.  The  view  is  what  it  was — the  view  over  the 
silent  Campagna,  which  so  fascinates  many  a  pilgrim  that 
he  forgets  to  look  at  the  garden  he  came  so  far  to  see. 
The  shears  and  plumb-line  of  the  topiariua  have  their 
place  in  a  garden  where  greenery  is  frankly  treated  as  a 
setting  to  stonework.  But  the  site  of  such  a  garden 
should  not  be  in  too  close  proximity  to  scenery  which 
admits  of  no  adornment;  nor  shoidd  aquatic  designs, 
however  gorgeous,  have  been  called  upon  to  compete 
with  the  falls  of  Anio. 

It  was  while  engaged  on  this  work  that  Cardinal  di 
Oambara,  Bishop  of  Yiterbo,  employed  Yignola  to  erect 
the  beautiful  Villa  Lante.  Here,  too,  as  in  his  other 
work,  the  garden  is  made  an  especial  feature  of  the  place. 
There  are  the  well  ordered  paths  and  stairway  and  balus- 
trades and  fountains ;  and  the  flowers  are  not  forgotten. 
This  villa  has  the  advantage  of  being  occupied  and  cared 
for  by  its  owner ;  and  from  the  garden,  full  of  colour,  the 
eye  travels  upward  to  the  wooded  mountain  of  Bagnaia, 
in  which  Ranieri,  Bishop  of  Yiterbo,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  used  to  hunt. 

The  garden  of  the  Quirinal  is  famed  for  its  palm-trees 
and  for  the  huge  ilexes  planted  here  300  years  ago  by  Car- 
dinal d'Este.  The  i>alace  was  built  by  Sixtus  Y,  and  a 
long  succession  of  Popes  made  it  their  residence,  till,  in  the 
memorable  year  1870,  they  retired  into  voluntary  exile  in 
the  Yatican.  It  is  a  prison  which  many  would  envy ;  but 
its  present  occupant  is  said  to  sigh  with  a  natural  longing 
for  the  former  viUeggiatura  at  Castel  Gandolf o,  refreshed 
by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Alban  hills.  It  was  another 
Sixtus,  the  fourth  of  that  name,  who  converted  into  a 
beautiful  garden  the  ground  which  Leo  lY  had  enclosed 
and  fortified.  The  Yilla  Pamfili  Doria,  on  the  Janiculum, 
occupies  the  site  of  Galba's  gardens.  It  is  well  timbered 
with  stone-pines  and  ilex.  Its  attraction  is  its  park-like 
appearance  and  its  formal  garden  laid  out  with  geo- 
metrical beds.  The  Pamfili  family  owed  its  origin  to 
Innocent  X  and  his  notorious  sister-in-law.  Donna 
Olimpia.  There  are  other  villas  which  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  reference.    The  Yilla  di  Papa  Giulio,  the 
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construction  of  which  was  the  daily  occupation  of  Julius 
III,  stands  by  the  side  of  the  dusty  road  which  leads  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Ponte  MoUe.  The  Villa 
Albani,  designed  by  the  good  cardinal  whose  name  it 
bears,  will  ever  be  memorable  for  the  artistic  treasures 
which  he  collected  under  the  advice  of  Winckelmann. 

*L'Adamo,'  a  poem  of  the  seventeenth  century,  describes 
the  garden  of  Paradise  as  a  place  of  fountains  and  water- 
works, lopped  trees,  trimmed  hedges,  straight  alleys,  and 
scroll-work  beds.  This  is  a  fair  inventory  of  the  garden 
of  the  day.  Stereotyped,  however,  as  was  the  form  of  the 
Italian  garden,  it  showed  itself  capable  of  adaptation  to 
circumstances.  The  palace  of  the  great  Admiral  Andrea 
Doria  was  fitly  placed  on  the  seaside  at  Gtenoa.  The 
gardens  which  clung  to  the  steep  hillside  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  exigencies  of  modem  life;  so,  too,  have 
those  which  once  adorned  the  suburb  of  San  Pier  d'  Arena. 
But  at  the  Villa  Imperiale,  now  turned  into  a  public 
garden,  may  still  be  seen  the  methods  by  which  Alessi 
and  his  confrhrea  met  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were 
confronted.  In  the  gardens  of  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy  there  is  a  deviation  from  the  rule.  So,  too,  in  the 
Lake  villas,  the  genius  of  the  designer  was  devoted  to 
providing  access  by  boat.  Hence  the  splendid  water 
stairways  which  lead  up  the  precipitous  hills.  Isola 
Bella  has  long  been  the  glory  of  Lago  Maggiore.  Como 
was  famed  for  its  villas  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and 
few  spots  in  Italy  can  surpass  its  views. 

There  was  a  time,  not  tar  distant,  when  its  gardens 
lent  an  indescribable  interest  to  Rome.  It  is  true  that,  even 
then,  it  was  the  beauty  of  decay.  There  was  an  air  of 
stately  melancholy  about  them,  as  of  one  who  remem- 
bered the  past  too  well  to  conform  to  the  present.  It 
might  be  only  a  gleam  of  colour  flashing  through  the 
gnarled  ilex  trunks,  or  a  Banksia  rose  falling  in  a  wealth 
of  blossom  from  some  crumbling  wall.  But  this  is  too 
often  a  thing  of  memory.  The  craze  for  building,  which 
followed  on  the  triumphal  cry,  *  Roma  Capitale  I '  swept 
away  the  grace  of  the  past  for  the  disfigurement  of  the 
new.  Year  by  year  some  innovation  creeps  into  the 
life  of  Rome ;  and  the  new  jostles  the  old  more  incon- 
gruously. It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  turn  to 
Frascati,  the  land  of  villas.     Here  there  is  little  affecta- 
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tion  of  progress,  except  that  the  tramway  has  just 
invaded  the  sacred  wood  of  Grotta  Ferrata.  Tu8culuin» 
which  had  been  a  city  for  500  years  before  the  seven  low 
hills  in  the  plain  below  were  colonised,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Bomans  in  jld.  1101 ;  and  from  that  day  its  towers  and 
walls  and  palaces  lay  desolate.  It  had  been  the  &vourite 
resort  of  the  chief  men  of  Borne ;  but,  when  the  papal 
colony  of  the  sixteenth  century  rediscovered  its  charms 
they  found  nothing  but  shapeless  ruins.  Henceforth  the 
modem  town  of  Frascati,  which  had  arisen  on  the  lower 
slopes,  became  an  ecclesiastical  preserve.  The  Villa 
Borghese  was  the  property  of  Paul  Y.  Mondragone, 
which  lies  above  it,  was  buUt  by  Cardinal  d'Altemps 
for  Gregory  XIII ;  Aldobrandini,  ]^y  the  cardinal  of  that 
name,  for  a  nephew  of  Clement  YIII. 

Its  villas  and  spacious  pleasure-grounds  have  long 
given  to  Frascati  its  principal  charm.  Absenteeism  is 
too  much  the  rule  of  Italian  landlords ;  and  *  fuimus '  is 
written  everywhere.  Yet  no  neglect  can  strip  the  past 
of  its  charm.  Pass  through  to  the  gates  of  the  Torlonia 
palace,  beneath  the  steep  hillside,  down  which  Banksia 
roses  are  wandering  in  unrestrained  luxuriance,  and  up 
the  broad  low  steps  of  the  g^eat  stairway.  As  Pater 
says  in  ^  Marius,'  *  centuries  of  the  play  of  the  sea-wind 
are  in  the  velvet  of  the  mosses*;  and  thickets  of  pink 
roses  border  it.  Across  the  sunlit  terrace  broad  alleys, 
cut  through  a  wood  of  ancient  ilex,  lead  to  the  cascada 
Beneath  the  overarching  boughs  perpetual  twilight 
reigns,  which  is  broken  suddenly  by  the  water  flashing 
in  the  sunshina  Down  the  steep  hillside  it  rushes  in  a 
tumultuous  stream,  dashing  its  spray  over  the  plants 
which  fringe  it.  Moss-covered  steps  on  either  side  lead 
up  the  waterway ;  and  on  gaining  the  summit  the  wonder 
of  the  place  lies  before  you.  The  great  fountain  which 
feeds  tiie  cascade  throws  its  water  into  a  deep  pool 
surrounded  by  balustrades.  A  sombre  wall  of  ilex  shuts 
out  the  world  on  three  sides ;  but  before  you  lie  the 
Campagna  and  Bome.  An  air  of  mystery  broods  over 
the  pool  in  keeping  with  the  legend  of  the  monk  who 
drowned  himself.  He  may  still  be  seen  on  moonlight 
nights  emerging  from  the  ilex  wood  and  gliding  across 
the  intervening  space,  to  disappear  beneath  the  gloomy 
water.    To  call  this  wood  of  ilex  and  its  cypress  avenuea 
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a  garden  is  a  misuse  of  words.  But  it  is  an  enchanting 
solitude,  with  nothing  to  break  the  silence  but  the  trill 
of  nightingales — songs  without  words,  which  soothe 
without  intruding. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  its  fame  if  the  Italian 
garden  had  remained  the  monopoly  of  the  people  who 
created  it.  The  adverse  judgment  so  often  passed  upon 
it  comes  from  those  who  have  seen  an  indifferent  copy 
instead  of  the  original.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  battle 
of  styles.  Whatever  is  beautiful  has  its  place  and  time. 
Bepton  declares  that  'the  two  sister  arts  of  gardening 
and  architecture  are,  and  must  be,  inseparable.'  Evelyn 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  what  he  saw  in  his  Italian 
travels.  Bacon  loved  his  pleached  alleys  and  formal 
parterres.  But  the  Tudor  garden,  in  spite  of  foreign 
influence,  was  racy  of  the  soil — the  outcome  of  men 
disciplined  by  the  struggle  with  a  fickle  climate.  Note 
how  the  author  of  '  Paradisus  Terrestris '  lays  down  the 
rules  for  '  the  ordering  of  the  garden  of  pleasure,*  and 
the  growth  of  all  *  pleasant  flowers  which  our  English 
ayre  will  permitt  to  be  noursed.'  It  was  no  foreign 
article  forced  upon  us.  But  the  reproductions  at  the 
Crystal  Palace— dreary  as  a  cemetery,  with  their  mis* 
placed  cypresses  and  plaster-casts  of  heathen  deities — look 
as  though  the  too  literal  copyist  had  caught  the  face  and 
figure  but  let  the  soul  escape  him.  The  gods  of  Greece 
acclimatised  themselves  in  Italy;  but  Scandinavian 
divinities — ^if  any  be  required — would  be  better  able  to 
endure  our  climate.  Such  soulless  imitations  have 
brought  contempt  on  the  inmiortal  works  they  profess 
to  copy. 

*  So  trim  it  was.    The  yew  trees  still 
With  pious  care  perverted 
Grew  in  the  same  grim  shapes ;  and  still 
The  lipless  dolphin  spurted ; 
Still  in  his  wonted  state  abode 
The  broken-nosed  Apollo ; 
And  still  the  cypress-arbour  showed 
The  same  umbrageous  hollow.* 

Nor  need  we  judge  the  Italian  garden  by  its  lower 
attributes — its  bird-catching  apparatus  and  its  grottoes, 
}ts  squirts,  and  thunderstorms,   and   concerts  between 
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Apollo  and  the  Muses,  worked  by 'water.  These  were 
amusements  provided  for  the  frivolous  by  Francesco  I 
and  kindred  spirits.  But  the  Roman  villa  was  what 
Cicero  described  it,  a  '  delight/  a  retreat  from  the  worries 
of  life — ^though  he  laments  that  on  arriving  one  day  he 
learned  that  the  chief  bore  of  Rome  was  on  his  track. 
There  was  that  note  of  religion  which  Bacon  felt  when 
he  said  that  in  every  garden  there  should  be  an  *  Enoch*s 
walk.' 

When  the  sunlight  of  their  renaissance  fell  on  the 
gardens  of  Italy,  they  dominated  the  senses  of  all  who 
saw  them  ;  and  in  the  twilight  of  their  life  their  beauty 
still  holds  us  captive.  The  terrace  of  the  vine-dresser 
gave  the  secret  to  the  gardener.  The  hillside  was  seen 
to  be  the  most  fitting,  and  became  the  favourite,  situation 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art.  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
other  great  masters,  condescended  to  the  work.  Nor  was 
it  possible  that  they  should  neglect  the  *  composition '  of 
their  picture.  And  so  it  comes  that  the  gleam  of  the 
fountain  and  the  marble  nymph  against  the  dark  foliage, 
and  the  spacious  grandeur  of  stairway  and  terrace,  are 
but  the  foreground  to  the  entrancing  distance.  And 
nowhere  is  that  distance  more  entrancing  than  from 
some  terrace  wall  or  cypress  avenue  on  the  hill  of 
Frascati.  Beneath  is  the  great  (plain  whose  marvel  is 
its  changing  lights — ^green,  blue,  and  violet,  shot  with 
rainbow  hues  in  swift  succession ;  now  iUumined  tiU  each 
broken  pillar  and  aqueduct  stands  out  in  clear  relief, 
now  veiled  in  gauzy  mist,  while  shadows  light  as  butter- 
flies fleet  over  it ;  and  midway  a  great  city  and  a  river 
winding  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  stage  on  which  the  world's 
drama  was  played.  But  the  actors  are  gone ;  and  from 
the  squalid  surroundings  of  modem  life  we  take  refuge 
in  memory. 

H.  Sneyd. 
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Art.  IX.— THE  GENTLE  CRAFT. 

1.  Fishing  {Salmon  and  Trout).  (The  Badminton  libraiy.) 
By  H,  Cholmondeley  -  Pennell.  Tenth  impression. 
London:  Longmans,  1906. 

2.  Fly  Fishing.  (The  Haddon  Hall  Library.)  By  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.    London :  Dent,  1901. 

3.  Salmon  and  Trout.  (The  American  Sportsman's 
Library.)  By  Dean  Sage  and  others.  New  York : 
Macmillan  Co.,  1902. 

4.  A  River  of  Norway.  By  C.  Thomas-Stanford.  London : 
Longmans,  1903. 

5.  Wet-fly  Fishing.  By  E.  M.  Tod.  London :  Sampson 
Low,  1903. 

6.  Fishing.  (The  •  Country  Life '  Library  of  Sport.) 
Edited  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  Two  vols.  London  : 
Newnes,  1904. 

7.  Trout  Fishing.  By  W.  Earl  Hodgson,  London: 
Black,  1904. 

8.  Fishing  Holidays.  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  London  :  Mac- 
millan, 1904. 

9.  Salmon  Fishing.  By  W.  Earl  Hodgson.  London: 
Black,  1906. 

10.  Seventy  Years*  Fishing.  By  C.  G.  Barrington  Lon- 
don :  Smith,  Elder,  1906. 

11.  The  Practical  Angler.  By  W.  C.  Stewart.  New 
edition.    London :  Black,  1905. 

And  other  works. 

The  love  of  fishing  begins  in  the  nursery  with  a  basin 
of  water,  metal  fish,  and  a  magnet.  The  attraction  is 
undeniable ;  age  is  seen  instructing  youth  and  imparting 
an  early  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  Soon  the 
boy  takes  to  wading  in  streams  and  pools  and  catching 
minnows  or  small  fry  by  hand ;  afterwards  he  advances 
to  the  bent-pin-and-worm  stage,  and  so  by  degrees  he 
attains  the  full  dignity  of  rod,  reel,  and  hook.  True 
apprenticeship  commences,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
proper  training,  the  sure  foundation  of  future  success. 
Its  measure  must  naturally  vary  with  circumstances,  but 
all  devotees  may  enjoy  si>ort.  Some  are  confined  to  sea- 
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fishing  or  to  fishing  for  coarse  fish  in  fresh  water;  otherSi 
more  fortunate,  have  the  chance  of  trout  and  sabnon, 
and  the  gratification  of  making  notable  captures,  in- 
volving skill,  exertion,  and  self-control.  As  i^e  advances, 
men  are  less  able  for  bard  work  and  exposure,  yet  their 
sport  is  by  no  means  over;  rivers,  lakes  or  lochs  may 
be  fished  from  a  boat,  and  much  pleasure  in  beautiful 
scenery  be  thus  enjoyed.  Indeed  such  fishing  can  be 
followed  till  old  age.  The  once  active  fisherman,  as 
Scrope  says,  becomes  in  after  life  addicted  to  boats,  and 
is  attended  like  an  admiral,  till  at  last  he  limps  to  the 
water's  edge  supported  on  either  side  by  his  boatmen. 
His  rods  are  set  out  for  him,  fiies  or  minnows  trailing ; 
and  he  is  rowed  about  apparently  asleep,  but  waking 
with  a  gleam  of  enthusiasm  as  rod  bends  and  reel  sing^. 
Probably  one  boatman  seizes  the  rod  and  plays  the  fish 
to  the  other  who  nets  it.  But  on  return  home  who  is 
blither  or  prouder  of  his  basket  ?  He  enjoys  his  dinner 
the  better  for  the  outing,  and  is  ready  to  repeat  the 
performance  till  his  final  disappearance  from  our  stage. 
Even  then  he  may  not  be  without  a  chance;  for,  like 
Alexander  Bussel,  he  may  hope,  if  translated  to  a  better 
land,  to  fish  in  the  *  water  of  Uf e'  with  a  fly  made  from  the 
feather  of  an  angel's  wing  ;  if  less  fortunate  in  his 
destination,  he  may  still  have  a  day  on  the  Styx  with  the 
worm  that  dieth  not.    Peace  be  with  him ! 

Fishing  is  a  large  subject,  and  the  kinds  of  fish  are 
many.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  two,  but  they  shall 
be  those  that  give  the  best  sport — salmon  and  trout.  Of 
much  that  has  been  written  about  salmon  in  recent  years 
there  is  little  that  is  new  or  of  special  value.  More  is 
now  known  of  its  early  life  from  experience  in  artificial 
breeding;  but,  once  the  fish  passes  to  the  sea,  we  are 
almost  as  ignorant  of  its  ways  as  were  our  ancestors. 
Unfortunately  that  has  not  prevented  conjecture  or 
assertion,  dogmatic  and  positive  in  proportion  to  the 
author's  inexperience  and  incapacity.  But  whilst  there 
is  little  fresh  light  on  the  life  of  the  fish  in  the  sea  there 
is  undeniable  evidence  that  many  of  our  rivers  are 
deteriorating  and  hold  fewer  fish.  Partly  because  of  this 
and  the  consequently  increased  difficulties  of  capture,  the 
manufacture  of  fishing-tackle  has  of  late  years  decidedly 
improved,  and  has  to  some  extent  justified  the  appear- 
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ance  of  many  modem  books,  but  ha49  at  the  same  time 
made  their  more  useful  chapters  perilously  like  catalogues 
or  price-lists. 

Thus  the  1908  impression  of  the  volumes  in  the  *  Bad- 
minton Library/  still  in  the  front  rank  as  a  text-book, 
differs  from  earlier  editions  mainly  in  regard  to  informa- 
tion about  implements,  many  of  the  devices  bearing  the 
author  s  or  inventor's  name.    Similar  subjects  are  dealt 
with  in  the  bulky  volumes  entitled  *  Fishing '  (* "  Country 
Life  "  Library '),  though  in  them  there  is  less  about  tackle 
and  more  illustration.    The  chapter  by  Captain  C.  E. 
Radclyff e  on  *  Norwegian  Angling '  is  interesting,  and, 
read  with  Mr  Stanford's  *A  River  in  Norway*  (Long- 
mans), should  be  useful  to  intending  visitors.    Mr  Earl 
Hodgson's  ^  Salmon  Fishing '  is  of  another  class ;  he  at- 
tempts and  attains  a  higher  degree  of  literary  merit,  and 
includes  a  description^  incomplete   but   comprehensive, 
of  the   chief  rivers  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  England  and 
Wales.     Coloured  plates  of  salmon  flies  are  a  pleasing 
feature  in  this  excellent  book.    Mr  Gwynn's  collection  of 
short  essays,   'Fishing  Holidays,'  does  not    pretend  to 
instruct  but    successfully  aspires  to   please;   whilst  Mr 
C.  G.  Barrington's  *  Seventy  Years'  lushing '  contains  much 
sound  sense.    Mr.  F.  G.  Shaw's  book  on  dry-fly  fishing 
and  salmon-fly  casting  differs  from  these.    It  is  in  some 
respects  more  nearly  allied  to  the  trade  than  to  the 
sporting  aspects  of  the  gentle  art;  and  this  is  neither 
remarkable  nor  reprehensible  when  the  author's  position 
is  considered.    He  won  the  amateur  championship  for 
trout  fly  casting  at  the  International  Tournament  in  1904, 
gives  lessons  in  style  of  casting,  believes  strongly  in  the 
advantage  of  learning  to  cast  before  trying  to  fish,  and  is 
directly  interested  in  many  inventions  and  appliances 
whose  merits  are  duly  recorded.    Two  of  them  at  least 
promise  to  supply  aid  which  is  often  required ;  his  patent 
spectacles,  fastened  to  the  hat,  seem  a  great  convenience 
and  security,  and  his  fishing  knife  is  comprehensive  in 
implements,   compressed  in  size,   and   but    two   ounces 
in  weight.    Finally,  Dean  Sage's   *  Salmon  and  Trout' 
(•American  Sportsman's  Library')  gives  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  varieties  of  salmon  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  sides,  and  points  out,  what  we  believe  to 
be  undeniable,  the  value  of  the  British  possessions  in 
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North  America  as  the  greatest  field  for  salmon  fishing 
in  the  future. 

At  the  outset,  the  vexed  question  of  the  salmon  fly 
naturally  arises.  It  may  at  once  be  said  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  sizes,  the  lure  does  not 
represent  a  fly,  nor  is  it  fished  as  such ;  but  it  would  be 
simple  affectation  to  give  salmon  flies  any  other  name. 
Many  and  contradictory  notions  concerning  them  are 
solemnly  set  forth.  Some  persons  contend  that  they  re- 
semble aquatic  insects  or  small  fry  found  in  the  rivers ; 
others  assert  that  they  represent  nothing  in  this  or  any 
other  world,  and  that  salmon  take  them  for  every  con- 
ceivable reason  except  as  food ;  and  they  even  clinch  this 
conjecture  by  the  further  assertion,  for  it  is  nothing 
more,  that  salmon  do  not  feed  in  fresh  water.  Regarding 
this  we  shall  have  something  to  say  further  on. 

Some  salmon  flies,  probably  those  of  very  early  make, 
were  imitations  of  beetles  (primitive  Norwegian  or  Lapp 
patterns  closely  resembled  a  beetle  on  a  hook  and  were 
used,  sink  and  draw,  through  a  hole  in  the  ice)  or  of  the 
March  Brown,  which  salmon  have  frequently  been  seen 
to  take ;  and  from  these  modest  beginnings  the  innumer- 
able safanon  flies  now  in  use  have  been  developed.  The 
majority  of  fishermen,  who  are  not  prepared  to  assert 
that  salmon  never  take  a  fly  for  food — a  statement  which 
cannot  be  proved — ^incline  to  the  idea  that  the  fly  as  usu- 
aUy  worked  represents  a  shrimp  or  prawn  swinuning. 
The  resemblance,  certainly,  is  striking,  and  has  been 
observed  by  the  present  writer  on  many  occasions.  First, 
long  ago,  being  familiar  with  the  action  of  shrimps 
moving  by  small  bounds  of  a  foot  or  so  in  length  with  a 
halt  between  them,  the  action  of  a  bright  fly  fished  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  keeper  on .  a  dark  pool  of  the  Aray 
vividly  recaUed  the  peculiar  motion.  Afterwards  frequent 
observation  lent  strength  to  the  view,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  seeing  in  the  Brighton  Aquarium  a  shrimp 
progressing  quietly  in  his  usual  way  followed  by  a  sea- 
fish,  which  put  on  no  pace  to  catch  him.  It  simply  rose 
to  the  same  level,  swam  gently  on,  getting  close  behind, 
and  at  one  of  the  periodical  halts  opened  its  mouth, 
causing  apparently  an  indraught,  and  the  shrimp  dis- 
appeared. The  process  was  quite  different  from  the 
action  of  a  salmon  or  trout  taking  fly  or  minnow,  but  it 
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strengthened  the  opinion  that  the  safanon  fly  was  taken 
by  salmon  for  a  living  creature  and  as  food.  The  flies 
with  silver  or  gold  bodies  may  probably  i>a8S  for  small 
fry,  which  often  swim  like  shrimps,  and  at  other  times 
turn  quickly  on  their  sides,  flashing  brightly. 

Whatever  the  value  of  these  conjectures,  flies  are  the 
most  artistic,  and  were  formerly  thought  by  competent 
judges  to  be  the  most  deadly,  of  all  lures ;  so  a  few  words 
about  them  may  be  permitted.  They  are  the  subject  of 
much  unprofitable  controversy ;  one  set  of  people  affirms 
colour  to  be  of  no  importance,  whilst  another  set  considers 
it  a  valuable  factor.  We  believe  that,  if  experienced 
fishermen  carefully  consider  the  essentials,  they  will  agree 
that  the  chief  qualification  a  fly  can  possess  is  to  swim 
truly,  upright  with  hook  down,  and  never  on  its  side. 
Size,  we  think,  comes  next  in  importance,  and  afterwards 
colour  and  pattern,  as  to  which  it  is  well  to  consult  local 
knowledge,  not  because  that  is  necessarily  flnal  or  even 
sound,  but  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  confldence  plays 
a  great  part  in  success.  If  neither  angler  nor  gillie  believes 
in  the  tackle,  the  chances  are  poor  indeed. 

Yet  every  now  and  then  salmon  show  a  distinct 
preference  for  one  fly  over  another;  apropos  of  which 
Mr  Earl  Hodgson  tells  the  following  story : — 

*  Two  men,  one  of  whom  was  Mr  Watson  Lyall,  who  told  me 
the  happenings,  were  fishing  on  a  river  from  the  same  boat. 
By  lunch-time  one  rod  had  caught  seven  salmon,  and  Mr  Lyall 
had  caught  none.  All  the  fish  had  been  taken  on  a  Dusty 
Miller.  As  it  was  the  only  Dusty  Miller  on  board,  **  TU  give 
it  to  you  for  the  afternoon,"  said  the  successful  fisherman, 
"  and  try  some  other  fiy  myself."  With  that  Dusty  Miller  in 
the  afternoon  Mr  Lyall  caught  six  salmon,  and  his  friend, 
using  other  flies,  had  none.  The  hook  was  broken  at  the 
bend  by  a  seventh  fish.  It  was  nearly  nightfall  then ;  but 
had  the  Dusty  Miller  held  out,  other  salmon  would  have  come 
in.  They  kept  rising  at  the  barbless  lure,  which  for  a  little 
while  longer  was  cast  to  them  in  wonderment  at  their  deter- 
mined preference.' 

That  experience  is  by  no  means  unconmion,  yet  what  is 
called  luck  enters  largely  into  the  matter  of  catching 
fish.  Occasionally  an  absolute  tyro  succeeds  with  identical 
tackle  when  expert  fishermen  fail;  he  may  transgress 
every  rule  of  conduct  and  yet  be  rew«^rdedt 
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A  curious  sensation  occasionally  experienced  is  the 
dread  of  hooking  a  heavy  fish  in  water  where  following  is 
all  but  impossible,  and  the  feeling  of  relief — a  trifle  un- 
worthy perhai>8 — ^when  it  has  been  well  fished  without  a 
rise.  An  old  hand  may  fish  such  a  cast  on  the  chance 
that  the  salmon  may  not  take  the  probable  course,  and 
with  resolve  to  break  if  it  should;  but  most  men  are 
profoundly  thankful  to  be  spared  decision.  For  though 
following  a  fish  over  a  dangerous  bed  in  a  strong  stream 
is  not  enticing,  yet  there  is  the  feeling  that  all  must  be 
risked  to  land  it ;  that  in  short  the  angler  has  no  right  to 
invite  the  encounter  unless  prepared  to  fight  to  a  finish. 
From  Dean  Sage's  interesting  book  we  gather  that  a 
similar  feeling  prevails  in  the  United  States,  for  he  tells 
how  the  labours  of  an  angler 

'  were  rewarded  by  a  noble  rise  of  a  big  fish  well  out  in  mid- 
stream, which  came  with  a  rush  and  splash,  showing  his  broad 
tail  as  he  descended  vnthout  the  fly ;  nor  did  he  return  to  it, 
though  it  was  not  moved  for  a  few  seconds.  A  man  once 
went  salmon  fishing  for  the  first  time,  and  after  half  an  houi^s 
work  had  a  tremendous  rise.  The  fish  missed  the  fly,  where- 
upon the  angler  thanked  God  and  ordered  his  Indians  to  put 
him  ashore ;  nor  could  he,  for  the  rest  of  his  stay  on  the  river, 
be  persuaded  to  run  the  risk  of  repeating  the  experience,  lest 
it  might  result  in  hooking  the  fish.  Neither  could  our  angler 
resist  a  transient  feeling  of  relief,  as  his  salmon  went  down 
untouched,  that  the  conflict  had  been  postponed.' 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  salmon  flies  it  may  be 
worth  remark  that  a  fish  rarely  takes  one  floating  down 
stream;  but  here  are  two  instances — both,  odd  enough, 
on  the  Inver  in  Sutherlandshire.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
mentions  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  failed  to  move 
flush  with  ordinary  flies,  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  bank. 
Presently  he  saw  a  butterfly  hovering  over  the  pool  and 
a  salmon  take  it.  He  put  up  a  May-fly  and  floated  it 
over  the  fish,  which  rose,  was  hooked,  and  landed.  The 
other  instance  happened  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  when 
fishing  in  1870,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  and  then 
well-known  gillie,  John  McKenzie.  We  had  got  a  fish  of 
eight  pounds,  and  were  returning  home  down  the  river, 
when  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  try  a  pool  called 
Pollen,  rather  diffipult  of  access,  which  was  fished  from  a 
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rook  in  the  middle  of  the  stream*  No  step  forward  could 
be  taken,  so  the  pool  was  covered  hj  gradually  lengthen* 
ing  the  line.  After  some  casts  there  was  a  good  rise  but 
no  touch,  and  it  was  determined  to  rest  the  fish  five 
minutes ;  but,  in  order  to  make  no  mistake  as  to  where 
he  lay,  the  Une  was  not  wound  up  but  merely  pulled 
through  the  rings  till  it  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  rod* 
To  keep  fly  and  cast  moist  a  right-about-face  on  the  rock 
was  effected,  and  the  shortened  Une  cast  upstream,  the 
fly  being  on  the  top  of  the  water.  As  it  came  down  a 
salmon  put  his  head  up  and  took  it  without  fuss,  just 
as  a  heavy  trout  takes  a  dry  fly.  It  weighed  six  pounds, 
gave  good  play,  and  was  landed,  but  not  till  after  the 
pool  was  disturbed,  thereby  destroying  whatever  chance 
there  was  of  getting  the  first  fish  raised. 

Mention  of  John  McKenzie  brings  to  mind  his  uncle, 
John  McDonald,  an  experienced  gillie  and  the  teacher  of 
his  nephew.  Though  far  from  a  total  abstainer,  he  was 
a  pillar  of  the  Free  Church  and  of  course  a  Liberal 
devoted  to  Gladstone.  A  never-failing  rise  could  be  got 
out  of  the  old  man  by  saying  with  disgust,  when  a  fish 
escaped  after  having  been  hooked  and  in  danger, '  there 
goes  a  regular  Gladstone.'  If  the  fish  was  a  good  one 
and  the  disappointment  great  he  would  be  silent  for  some 
time,  and  then  remark  more  or  less  audibly,  ^  She  was  a 
regular  Bayconsfield,  whatever  1 ' 

Spinning  for  salmon,  either  with  natural  minnow, 
dace  or  gudgeon,  or  with  artificials,  is  in  Scotland  a 
comparatively  recent  art.  This  method  of  capture  was  no 
doubt  used  in  the  old  days,  but  in  a  style  so  primitive  and 
inartistic  as  to  be  of  little  value.  Discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  fly  and  bait  as  lures  for  salmon,  P.  D.  Malloch 
of  Perth,  an  old  friend  and  felloW'^hermaUj  twenty-five 
years  ago  or  more,  said  with  complete  confidence  that, 
over  a  month  and  still  more  over  a  season,  fly  would  take 
something  like  two  to  one  compared  with  any  other  lure. 
At  the  time  he  was  right,  for  worm  was  the  only  serious 
competitor.  A  few  men,  mostly  keepers,  used  minnow 
or  par-tail,  and  sometimes  phantom  minnows  and  Devon 
baits,  with  occasional  success,  chiefly  in  discoloured  water ; 
but  they  used  eighteen-foot  fly-rods  and  seldom .  could 
cast  more  than  twice  their  length.  The  more  skilful 
adopted  a  kind  of  Spey  cast^  whereby  the  niiinnow  entered 
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the  water  after  the  line ;  hut  as  soon  as  i>o88ible  thej 
reverted  to  fly,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  more 
proficient. 

So  matters  remained,  till  throwing  from  the  winch. 
Nottingham  style,  or  from  a  coil,  in  Thames  fashion,  were 
introduced,  when  a  complete  revolution  was  effected.  So 
far  as  personal  knowledge  may  be  trusted,  the  remark- 
able efficiency  of  the  system  for  killing  salmon  was 
mainly  demonstrated  by  the  late  Mr  Digby  Cayley  on 
the  Aberdeenshire  Dee,  than  which  there  is  perhaps  no 
river  in  the  country  better  suited  for  fly-fishing.  His 
performances,  extended  over  some  twenty  years,  practic- 
ally set  at  rest  the  question  whether  fly  or  minnow  was 
the  more  deadly  lure.  In  favourable  circumstances  the 
take  by  fly  might  equal  or  exceed  that  by  minnow ;  but 
when,  as  constantly  happens,  the  days  came  on  when 
flsh  would  not  look  at  the  fly  and  good  fishermen  failed, 
he  returned  with  heavy  bags  of  fine  fish,  causing  much 
searching  of  heart,  not  to  say  bitterness,  both  among  the 
local  talent  which  competed,  and  the  lairds,  who  saw  the 
rare  sight  of  a  sportsman  getting  tangible  value  for  his 
rent.  Cayley  was  human  enough  to  enjoy  this  greatly. 
A  heavy,  powerful  man,  over  six  feet  in  height,  he  could 
wade  in  strong  water,  and  with  a  rod  about  fourteen  feet 
long  command  the  river  in  a  way  to  which  none  of  the 
local  lights  could  pretend.  He  got  to  know  with  great 
accurfiM^y  every  likely  spot  in  the  part  of  the  river  he 
fished,  and  could  tell  exactly  at  what  moment  of  its 
course  his  minnow  would  probably  be  taken.  If  it  passed 
the  spot  without  a  run,  having  been  fairly  presented,  he 
wasted  no  time  and  went  on  to  the  next  cast^ 

On  one  forenoon,  when  the  present  writer  accompanied 
him,  he  had  four  fish  by  lunch-time,  no  other  fisherman 
having  had  a  rise  to  the  fiy  throughout  the  day ;  it  was  a 
pleasure  and  a  revelation  to  see  the  ease  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  threw  the  minnow  or  gudgeon  and  brought 
it  in  by  drawing  the  line  through  the  rings,  letting  the 
slack  fall  on  the  water  and  then  going  on  with  the  next 
throw.  A  ticklish  incident  occurred.  In  setting  up  the 
rod  the  line  had  not  been  truly  passed  through  the  top 
ring;  and,  when  a  salmon  was  hooked,  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  (about  the  length  he  was  casting)  would  run. 
Fortunately  the  fish  became  quiet ;  and  he  consentedi  as 
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advised,  to  come  out  of  the  river,  cut  the  line  close  to 
the  top  of  the  rod,  correct  the  error  which  had  caused 
the  trouhle,  and  then  knot  the  severed  line,  one  part  of 
which  his  companion  held,  humouring  the  fish  as  much 
as  possible.  It  remained  quiet  for  a  time,  but,  just  as 
the  reel  line  was  clear,  it  began  to  move.  The  line  was, 
however,  fastened  in  time;  and  ere  long  a  handsome 
twenty-one  pound  fish  was  safely  landed. 

Success  always  induces  imitation,  and  elsewhere  many 
hands  were  busy  trying  to  cast  from  the  reel.  This  was 
much  simplified  by  an  invention  patented  by  Malloch  and 
known  as  his  casting-reel,  which  was  greatly  used  in 
Scotland,  perhaps  chiefly  on  the  Tay  and  the  Earn.  Its 
defect  was  that  a  twist  was  imparted  to  the  line  which 
made  it  kink ;  but  that  has,  we  believe,  been  counteracted 
by  making  the  drum  reversible.  Its  use  did  not  involve 
the  skill  and  practice  required  by  the  Nottingham  or 
Thames  methods,  nor  were  results  equaUy  satisfactory ; 
but  it  served  to  supersede  the  clumsy  casting  and  spinning 
of  the  early  days.  Whether  this  has  been  of  advantage 
to  the  rivers  where  it  is  largely  employed  is  another 
matter;  we  believe  that  fewer  fish  are  killed  with  fly. 
That  may  be,  because  minnow-fishing  spoils  a  river  for 
fly-fishing,  or  rather,  perhaps,  because  the  minnow  is  the 
more  deadly  lure. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  a  few  words  may  be  added 
about  salmon  fishing  in  Norway.  The  English  discoverers 
of  the  charms  of  Norwegian  rivers  seem  to  have  visited 
them  about  1820,  and  up  to  1840  considered  that  they 
were  free  to  fish  as  and  where  they  pleased ;  which  is  not 
remarkable,  as  a  similar  state  of  affairs  had  prevailed  in 
Scotland.  Afterwards  the  rivers  were  rented  on  easy 
terms ;  but  these,  it  should  be  recollected,  were  clear  profit 
to  the  owners.  In  some  cases  valley  and  river  were 
bought  by  Englishmen,  who  allowed  the  farmers  to  remain 
and  cultivate,  rent  free,  on  condition  that  they  preserved 
the  fishing.  They  had  an  easy  time  and  were  generally 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  (sportsmen,  who  came 
towards  the  end  of  May  and  left  about  the  end  of  July, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  twelfth  of  August.  Both  these 
systems  worked  well,  for  the  lessees  or  owners  were 
gentlemen  and  most  particular  about  admitting  a  stranger 
to  their  rivers.    He  had»  so  to  speak,  to  be  examined  and 
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approved;  such  persons  willingly  waited  years  in  order 
to  get  a  vacancy,  which  admitted  them  to  the  fraternity. 
But  inevitably  changes  were  introduced.  The  fishings 
increased  in  value ;  and  the  fish,  at  first  worthless  to  the 
people  save  as  food,  became  at  once  imi>ortant  when  they 
could  be  exported  to  England  in  ice.  Towards  1883, 
Norwegian  townspeople  of  the  better  class,  always 
jealous  of  the  fcM^ilities  for  sport  enjoyed  by  Englishmen 
and  denied  to  them,  wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
could^  as  Mr  Thomas-Stanford  puts  it,  combine  business 
with  pleasure.  Syndicates  took  up  all  available  water ; 
rents  were  enormously  raised ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  sharp  practice.  As  matters  now  stand,  at  least  as 
much  caution  as  is  necessary  at  home  is  required  before 
takmg  a  fishing ;  and  nets  about  rivers*  mouths  are  said 
to  be  more  numerous  and  deadly  than  of  old ;  so  one  pays 
more  and  gets  less. 

A  further  reason  why  a  beginner  in  sahnon  fishing 
should  avoid  Norway  if  he  aspires  to  the  front  rank  at 
home  is  that  the  rivers  are,  in  comparison,  so  strong  and 
heavy  that  tackle  in  proportion  must  be  used.  Delicacy 
must  be  sacrificed  to  strength.  In  rapid  water  of  great 
volume  a  five-pound  grilse  puts  more  strain  on  tackle 
than  a  thirty-pound  salmon  does  in  smaller  and  slower 
rivers.  The  result  is  that  an  enormous  winch,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  of  line,  big  flies  on  triple 
gut,  and  rods  to  match,  are  used,  with  nothing  but  trail- 
ing or  casting  of  the  coarsest  sort.  People  with  great 
reputation  as  Norwegian  fishermen  often  find  themselves 
nowhere  in  comparison  with  professional  or  high-class 
amateur  performers  in  this  country.  Norway  is  not  a 
good  preparatory  school  for  anglers,  but  it  has  many 
charms  of  its  own  and  will  not  greatly  hurt  the  craft  of 
an  accomplished  fisherman. 

We  avoid  the  subject  of  the  natural  history  of  salmon 
and  sea  trout  for  the  reason  already  stated,  that  though 
much  has  been  written  about  it,  comparatively  little  is 
known.  Alexander  Bussel's  remarks  (in  ^The  Salmon,* 
1864)  are  in  the  main  as  true  now  and  as  applicable  to 
recent  reports  as  they  were  when  written. 

'The  nonsense  about  the  salmon  that  has  been  published 
under  the  name  of  natural  history  and  thrust  down  the 
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throats  of  Parliamentary  CommitteeB  is,  when  looked  back 
upon,  appalling  in  amount,  variety,  and  worthlessness.  To 
read  some  people's  deliverances  on  the  subject,  they  might 
seem  to  have  collected  their  materials  during  a  lengthened 
subaqueous  residence,  and  to  have  come  back  speaking  with 
a  more  tluuQ  earthly  authority.' 

He  further  states  with  truth  that  the  facts  are  few,  the 
conjectures  many,  and  discussed  with  the  heat  associated 
with  questions  of  theology;  and  he  wisely  concludes 
that  Hhose  people  who  have  seen  most  are  inclined  to 
say  lea^st,  and  that  those  who  have  thought  most  are 
most  at  a  loss  what  to  think.' 

Whilst  observing  the  caution  indicated,  the  question, 
Do  salmon  feed  in  fresh  water?  cannot  be  absolutely 
ignored.  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have 
seen  salmon  feeding  in  rivers  and  lakes,  persons  are  found 
to  deny  that  they  do  so.  Among  them,  if  we  rightly 
interpret  his  writings.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is  prominent, 
and  he  is  supported  by  Dr  J.  Kingston  Barton.  It  is,  no 
doubt»  true  that  salmon,  while  in  the  rivers,  fall  off  both 
in  weight  and  condition ;  but,  seeing  that  they  are  bom 
in  fresh  water,  live  and  grow  in  it  till  they  migrate  to 
the  sea,  returning  in  due  course  to  meet  not  merely  the 
exhaustion  consequent  on  breeding,  but  a  journey  uphill 
against  the  current,  surely  it  is  neither  farfetched  nor 
improbable  that  they  should  take  what  refreshment  they 
can  get  in  the  river  or  lake  to  supplement  Nature's 
provision  for  their  sustenance.  These  considerations, 
added  to  the  fact  that  they  take  flies  during  a  rise  just  as 
trout  do,  and  small  fish,  worms,  and  prawns,  would  seem 
sufficient  to  establish  the  view  that  salmon  feed  in  fresh 
water.  These,  we  believe,  are  the  opinions  held  by  most 
fishermen  in  this  country  who  have  considered  the  subject, 
and  they  seem  sound.  They  are  supported  across  the 
Atlantic  by  Dean  Sage,  who,  admitting  the  falling  off  of 
appetite  on  entering  fresh  water,  yet  states  that  the 
tendency  to  eat  is  not  eradicated.  He  gives  reasons  for 
his  belief,  and  records  seeing  a  salmon  *  with  great  eager* 
ness  take  one  of  the  large  black  and  yellow  butterflies, 
adding  that  a  friend  took  the  fish  the  same  evening 
with  one  of  these  insects. 

The  humorous  side  of  the  controversy  is  appreciated 
by  Mr  Earl  Hodgson,  who,  whilst  giving  Sir  Herbert 
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Maxwell's  views  at  least  sufficient  attention,  exhibits  the 
weak  points  in  his  armour  and  those  in  Dr  Barton's  in 
an  amusing  way.    He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 

Hhe  more  closely  we  examme  the  scientific  doctrine  as  set 
forth  by  the  authorities,  the  more  suspicious  becomes  its  re- 
semblance to  those  other  opinions  of  that  peculiar  dass,  the 
intellectually  exclusive,  who  are  unable  to  be  content  with 
the  commonplace  or  the  obvious.  .  •  .  All  the  considerations 
weighed,  it  does  seem  approximately  certain  that,  though 
there  may  not  be  good  digestion  to  wait  on  appetite,  the 
salmon,  when  it  rises,  usually  means  to  eat.' 

Sea-trout  come  appropriately  between  salmon  and  river* 
or  lake-trout ;  there  are  many  varieties  and  no  little  con- 
fusion respecting  them,  which  is  certainly  excusable  if 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  redds  during  spawning  is 
considered.  In  Ireland  they  are  called  white  trout  and 
in  Wales  sevdn;  their  grilse  or  progeny,  on  its  first 
return  to  fresh  water,  being  known  by  many  names, 
herling,  whitling,  finnock,  etc.  As  sport,  sea-trout  fishing 
deservedly  ranks  high,  equal  perhaps  to  good  brown- 
trout  fishing,  though  not  so  fine  an  art ;  tackle  is  coarser 
and  the  fiy  need  not  be  so  skilfully  presented.  But,  when 
hooked,  the  sea-trout  as  a  rule  is  more  active,  more  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  or  out  of  it  altogether  than 
river-trout ;  and,  when  secured,  he  is  a  far  greater  prize 
for  the  table,  equalled  only  by  the  best  loch-trout, 
notably  by  those  of  Loch  Leven,  which,  it  is  said,  were 
originally  sea-trout.  We  sympathise  with  Mr  Stephen 
Gwynn's  aspiration :  *  My  holidays  should  be  spent  always, 
if  I  could  compass  it,  near  a  stream  where  white  trout 
abound.  There  is  to  my  mind  no  fish  so  game  to  play,  so 
pleasant  to  fish  for,  or  so  delicate  to  eat.'  The  bull  trout 
(ScUmo  eriox)y  though  a  sea-trout,  and  so  called  on  the 
Tweed,  is  a  coarse  variety  and  grows  to  great  size ;  it 
does  not  take  fiy  readily,  but  is  very  strong. 

We  pass  now  to  trout  fishing.  The  subject  is  so  varied 
as  to  require  treatment  in  many  aspects.  Besides  sub- 
division into  fiy  and  bait  fishing,  with  their  variations,  it 
should  be  considered  ako  under  the  heads  of  lake  fishing, 
fishing  on  rivers  of  considerable  size,  on  streams  of  fair 
volume  such  as  their  tributaries  usually  are,  and  lastly,  qn 
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small  waters,  brooks  or  bums.  Though  naturally  a  great 
I>art  of  the  art  applies  to  every  kind  of  trout  fishing,  yet 
it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  its  practice  is  far  more 
complicated  than  salmon  fishing,  which  may  be  said  to 
vary  mainly  with  the  size  of  the  river  or  the  nature  of 
the  loch.  Whereas  with  trout,  taking  fiy  fishing  first, 
the  sportsman  must  determine  according  to  circumstances 
whether  he  will  fish  dry  or  wet  fly ;  and,  if  he  desires  to 
reach  high  skill  in  either,  he  must  be  provided  with 
different  rods,  lines,  and  flies  for  each  sort  of  fishing. 
And  there  are  times  when  one  use  of  the  fly  is  better  than 
another,  and  circumstances  in  which  but  one  use  is  likely 
to  be  profitable.  Again,  how  absolutely  different  is  loch 
from  river  fishing  !  In  the  former  the  flies  are  often  far 
more  like  miniature  salmon  flies  than  like  any  fly  ever 
produced  by  nature ;  and  they  are  used  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  thrown  with  the  wind  and  drawn  against  it, 
inducing  the  belief  that  they  are  often  taken  for  swim- 
ming insects  rather  than  for  natural  flies.  In  the  latter, 
the  more  nearly  the  artificial  fiy  resembles  the  natural 
both  in  size,  colour,  and  behaviour,  the  better  is  the 
angler's  chance.  That  is  true  for  all  rivers,  big  or  small, 
for  all  fishing,  dry  or  wet. 

In  many  books  on  trout  fishing  the  loch  is  either 
ignored  or  contemptuously  referred  to  as  wholly  inferior, 
'  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  freedom  and  variety  of  river 
or  bum.'  This  is  scarcely  fair.  A  day  in  pursuit  of  trout 
on  an  average  Sutherlandshire  loch  is  probably  better 
spent  than  one  on  any  of  its  rivers,  and  will  not  compare 
altogether  unfavourably  with  one  on  any  river  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  weight  of  basket  at  the  end  of 
the  day  will  probably  be  greater  than  the  average  from 
a  river;  and,  as  already  said,  the  quality  will  certainly 
be  far  superior.  Consider  for  a  moment  two  lochs  on 
one  estate  in  that  county  connected  by  a  stream,  yet 
absolutely  different  in  yield  of  trout,  though  each  is 
typical  of  other  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  time 
ago— and  so  far  as  is  known  the  figures  are  still  trust- 
worthy— an  average  take  with  fiy  on  Loch  Craggie  during 
five  or  six  hours  would  be  ten  to  twelve  trout,  which 
might  weigh  from  ten  to  eighteen  pounds,  the  probability 
being  that  one  or  two  of  them  exceeded  two  pounds  each. 
On  the  other  loch,  by  name  Doula,  it  was  safe  to  say  that 
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a  twelve-pound  basket  could  be  filled  very  quickly,  and 
that  it  would  consist  of  from  forty  to  fifty  trout.  Now 
there  are  few  rivers  which  can  claim  such  an  average  as 
that  of  Loch  Craggie ;  d.nd  none,  if  sea-trout  and  estuary 
fish  be  excluded,  which  can  compete  as  to  quality  for  the 
table.  Again,  look  at  Loch  Leven,  where  anglers  used  to 
pay  half  a  crown  an  hour  and  the  wages  of  one  boatman, 
a  charge  greatly  exceeding  what  they  would  care  to  give 
for  river  trouting.  Thus  full  justice  is  not  done  to  loch 
fishing,  though  no  experienced  angler  in  possession  of 
fair  strength  would  for  a  moment  compare  it  to  river 
fishing  in  interest  or  as  affording  scope  for  skilL 

Still  there  is  much  variety ;  a  pleasant  day  can  be  got 
from  the  shore,  attention  being  specially  paid  to  the 
mouths  of  streams,  where  the  water  is  generally  shallow 
and  frequented  by  trout  in  anticipation  of  food  brought 
down.  But,  where  the  loch  is  large  and  holds  large  fish, 
the  usual  custom  is  to  take  a  boat»  to  drift  sideways 
slower  than  the  wind  while  fishing  with  fiy,  and  when 
rowing  to  the  next  drift  to  put  out  minnows  from  the 
stem.  Thus  heavy  trout  are  sometimes  taken ;  and  the 
fisherman  gets  a  welcome  rest  from  casting.  The  size  of 
bait  used  varies  widely;  for  great  lake-trout  a  trout 
weighing  from  half  an  ounce  to  three  ounces  in  weight 
may  be  used.  For  many  reasons  it  is  advisable  to  use  the 
tackle  preferred  by  local  boatmen,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  Thames  fishermen  can  bait  a  flight  of 
hooks  better  than  most  people ;  and  the  angler  should 
know  the  proper  bend  for  the  bait  in  order  to  get  the 
best  result.  With  that  assured,  the  foi*m  of  flight  matters 
less ;  it  may  consist  of  a  number  of  triangles  with  a 
sliding  lip-hook,  or  of  one  large  hook,  a  lip-hook  and 
some  flying  triangles,  or  indeed  of  anything  between 
these  patterns.  Artificial  baits  save  much  trouble  and 
spin  more  regidarly  than  natural,  but  they  are  generally 
less  deadly. 

When  we  turn  to  fiy-fishing  in  running  water,  the 
first  question  is  how  should  the  lure  be  presented  ?  The 
general  reply  from  the  angler's  standpoint  is,  in  the  way 
most  attractive  to  trout  so  long  as  the  law  is  not  broken. 
Now  opinions  as  to  that  way  have  varied  greatly  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  its  beginning  flies  were 
f  oughly  made  on  hooks  of  curious  shape,  and  they  were 
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usually  thrown  across  and  downstream  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  salmon  fly  or  minnow.  Improvement  in 
tackle  and  in  skill  followed,  and  about  1850  the  more 
expert  professional  fishermen  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  the  rivers  of  southern  Scotland  gradually  gave  up 
drawing  flies  against  the  current  and  cast  across,  letting 
them  move  with  the  stream.  Thus  they  flshed,  generally 
walking  downstream,  fine  and  far  off.  The  next  step,  a 
most  important  one,  was  to  cast  upstream  and  lift  the 
flies  as  they  came  opposite  the  angler,  a  practice  which 
induced,  if  it  did  not  involve,  fishing  upstream.  The 
advantages  of  this  were  most  apparent  in  small  rivers, 
where  the  men  who  practised  that  mode  not  only  caught 
trout  when  others  f  cdled,  but  got  bigger  ones.  From  this 
practice  the  use  of  the  dry  fly,  specially  in  southern  rivers, 
was  evolved,  with  all  its  niceties  of  tackle  and  manipula- 
tion. That  method  may  at  present  be  considered  the 
highest  development  to  which  fly-flshing  has  attained, 
though  it  is  inapplicable  in  many  waters  under  usual 
conditions ;  what  the  next  advance  may  be  would  be  hard 
to  predict. 

The  beauty  of  the  art  of  using  the  dry  fly  and  the 
skill  required  have  led  many  of  its  votaries  to  despise  and 
deprecate  the  use  of  the  wet  fly.  This  is  a  mistake ;  there 
is  room  for  both  methods,  and  there  are  times  for  each ; 
he  being  the  master  of  his  art  who  rightly  divines  which 
way  is  best  suited  to  the  water  he  is  flishing.  The 
superiority  affected  by  the  dry-fly  man  over  his  wet-fly 
brother  has  moved  Mr  Earl  Hodgson  to  mirth,  good- 
humoured,  but  so  neatly  cast  as  to  ensure  many  a  rise. 
He  sees  a  man  looking  intently  at  the  river  through  a 
field-glass  anxious  to  recognise  the  prevailing  fly. 

*  He  is  a  Dry-fly  Man.  Any  other  angler,  without  being  extra- 
sec,  would,  it  is  true,  seek  for  a  Imre  to  match  the  fly  on  the 
water ;  but  it  is  as  we  say.  This  one  is  known  to  us.  He  is 
as  dry  as  the  Southern  School  can  make  him.  .  •  .  Have  a 
care !  Should  he  see  damp  flies  on  your  cast  and  good  trout 
in  your  creel,  it  is  not  the  compliments  of  the  season  you  will 
receive.  •  .  .  Let  us  make  peace  while  we  are  in  the  way  with 
him,  lest  worse  befall.  Let  us  do  him  all  possible  honour. 
He  has  three  claims  to  consideration. 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  Dry-fly  Man  is  modem. ...  He  has 
established  a  new  standard  of  taste.    All  who  do  not  conform 
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are  outeide  the  pale  of  sportsmanship.  .  .  .  Yevy  few  lA^rmeti 
dare  to  stay  outside  the  pale.  That  would  be  equivalent  to 
social  ostracism  self-imi)08ed.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  within. 
At  any  rate,  nearly  all  of  them  are  half  in,  half  out.  A  dry 
fly  does  not  invariably  fulfil  its  design.  Sometimes  it  obeys 
the  laws  of  matter  by  going  below,  and  often,  when  that 
miscarriage  happens,  there  is  a  trout  on  it  when  it  comes 
up  again. 

* ...  In  the  second  place,  the  Dry-fly  Man  is  thoroughly 
ancient.    He  does  not  know  it ;  but  he  is. 

• .  •  .  In  the  third  place,  the  Dry-fly  Man  is  of  exemplary 
fastidiousness.  ..."  Fishing  the  rise  *'  is  the  only  act  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  faith.  .  .  • 

'  Fishermen  are  wont  to  speak  of  certain  streams,  among 
them  those  in  Hampshire  and  some  in  the  Home  Counties,  as 
being  dry-fly  waters,  and  of  certain  others,  notably  those  of 
Wales  and  the  Highlands,  as  being  wet-fly  waters.  •  .  •  Any 
stream  is  a  dry-fly  water  at  one  time  and  a  wet-fly  water  at 
another.  It  is  a  wet-fly  water  when  the  trout  are  feeding  on 
insects  under  the  surface,  which,  from  the  cause  we  have 
touched  upon,  and  in  respect  that  most  female  aquatic  flies 
have  to  go  down  in  order  to  lay  their  eggs,  is  much  more 
often  than  is  generally  known.  It  is  a  dry-fly  water  at  other 
times. 

'  These  times  are  so  rare  that  the  Dry-fly  Man  has  much 
leisure  for  contemplation.' 

And  so  on  for  several  pages,  all  quite  nice  reading  but, 
like  many  more  in  '  How  to  Fish,'  not  direct  replies  to 
that  question,  and  amusing  rather  than  instructive. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Sir  E.  Orey's  description 
of  dry-fly  fishing  with  the  foregoing.  He  doubts  whether 
he  can  find  words  adequate  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  skill 
and  pleasure  involved,  and  of  the  affection  which  dry-fly 
anglers  feel  for  the  Test  and  the  Itchen.    The  season  is 

'  May  and  June,  when  Nature  does  her  utmost,  on  a  scale  that 
is  magnificent,  and  with  a  variety  that  seems  infinite,  to 
persuade  us  that  we  live  in  a  beautiful  world.  ...  It  would 
be  arrogant  to  say  that  the  valleys  of  the  Test  and  Itchen 
are  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  country  in  May  and 
June,  but  I  do  say  that  no  part  is  better  than  they  are.  .  .  . 
Other  rivers  may  shrink  and  leave  their  banks  dry,  but  the 
Hampshire  chalk  streams  run  brimful.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that 
on  the  way  to  our  river  we  have  no  thought  of  what  order  it 
will  be  in,  or  of  what  rain  there  has  been  lately.' 
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The  angler  (says  Sir  Edward)  should  reach  the  lower  part 
of  the  water  by  0.30  a^m.,  *and  there  sit  down  emd  watch 
some  particular  bit  of  it  which  is  known  to  be  a  good 
place  for  free-rising  trout.*  In  time  stray  flies  appear  on 
the  water,  trout  begin  to  rise»  and  *  now  there  is  suddenly 
added  to  his  happiness  the  delight  of  endeavour  and 
excitement;  suspense  ends,  action  begins,  and  hope  is 
raised  to  the  height  of  expectation.'  Success,  varying 
with  the  circumstances,  follows ;  emd  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  better  to  fish  all  day  or  to  have  the  sport 
restricted  within  the  limits  of  from  two  to  five  hours. 

'  The  answer  is  that  the  pleasure  and  excitement  are  highly 
concentrated  too,  and  that  the  work  while  it  lasts  is  very 
hard.  To  be  amongst  plenty  of  large  trout,  with  a  small 
fly  and  fine  gut,  when  there  is  a  good  rise,  is  a  glorious 
experience.' 

Sir  Edweurd  Grey  eschews  controversy,  and  his  book, 
combining  as  it  does  the  charms  of  simplicity,  enthusiasm, 
and  an  excellent  literary  style,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
works  on  the  Gtontle  Graft  since  that  of  the  immortal 
Walton. 

Stewart's  admirable  manual,  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  in  1905,  has  never  been  approached,  much 
less  equalled,  as  a  guide  to  flishing  Border  streams  and 
waters.    The  original  edition,  whose  appearance  early  in 
1857  we  well  recollect,  has  been,  so  far  as  memory  may 
be   relied  on,  modifled;  emd  we  seem  to  miss  the  full 
description  of  the  rod  he  recommended,  and  perhaps  some . 
other  detail.    A  rod  made  after  his  pattern  in  1857  still 
survives  in  working  order;  it  has  a  short  butt  which, 
with  the  top  and  middle  pieces,  makes  a  fly  rod  of  about 
eight  feet,  and  with  a  long  butt  makes  a  rod  of  about 
eleven  feet  in  length,  intended  for  bait  and  minnow 
fishing.    In  actual  practice  the  short  butt  was  seldom  used, 
but  the  longer  rod  was  an  admirable  weapon,  more, 
however,  like  a  miniature  salmon  rod  than  like  the  trout 
rods  of  the  twentieth  century.    It  has  killed  a  good  many 
salmon  up  to  ten  pounds  weight,  and  many  sea,  lake,  and 
river  trout.    Small  natural  minnow  could  be  used  when 
no  length  of  throw  was  needed;  but  the  rod  was  not 
suited  for  trolling  or  general  spinning  purposes. 
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Now,  though  Stewart's  remarks  about  rods  are  out  of 
date  and  in  detail  no  longer  authoritative,  yet  the  qualities 
he  recommends  are  those  in  ohief  favour  at  the  present 
day ;  stiff  rather  than  supple,  lights  and  no  longer  than 
the  nature  of  the  river  may  require.    In  other  respects 
his  little  book  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be ; 
he  desired,  after  some  fifteen  years*  ea:i>erience,  to  explain 
to  brother  anglers  how  they  might  have  almost  if  not 
quite  as  good  sport  in  clear  as  in  discoloured  water, 
and  to  show  that  their  failure  to  achieve  this  was  because 
they  fished  on  a  wrong  principle.      The  secret  of  success 
he,  like  some  others,  learnt  from  James  Baillie,  'con- 
sidered by  all  who  knew  him  the  ablest  fly-fisher  in 
Scotland  •  .  .  whose  hazel  rod  and  string  tied  to  the  top 
of  it  were  familiar  to  all  those  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing Leader  or  Oala.'    He  supported  himself  and  family 
mainly  by  fiy-fishing ;  and  Stewart  says  that  in  four  or 
five  hours  he  would  kill  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds 
of  trout.    Baillie  was  well  known  on  the  waters  men- 
tioned fifty  years  ag^.     He  had,  we  believe;  a  strain  of 
gipsy  blood,  and  certainly  was  by  nature  a  wanderer,  a 
close  observer,  with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  trout  and  where  to  get  them  which  was  positively 
uncanny.    The  story  is  told  that,  on  some  occasion  when 
the  Leader    was    very  low.  Lord  Lauderdale    and   his 
friends  having  wholly  failed  to  catch  trout  even  in  the 
preserved  part  within  the  grounds  of  Thirlestane  Castle 
some  one  suggested  that  James  Baillie  should  be  sent  for. 
There  was  speculation  as  to  whether  he  would  come, 
and  doubt  as  to  his  success.    Both  were  soon  set  at  rest« 
He  could  scarcely  realise  his  good  fortune  in  being  asked 
to  fish  the  preserved  water  unmolested,  and,  presenting 
himself  before  his  host,  partly  for  assurance  that  there 
was  no  mistake  about  the  invitation,  he  awaited  orders. 
His  lordship  explained  the  state  of  affairs  and  asked  if 
he  was  willing  there  and  then  to  fish  the  water.     He 
closed  at  once  with  the  offer  and  disappeared  into  the 
coverts  in  search  of  a  rod.    Having  cut  a  wand  he  rigged 
it  up  with  a  piece  of  line  and  a  coUar  on  which  were 
carried  his  favourite  black  hackle  made  of  the  soft  feather 
from  a  starling,  and  a  red  hackle  from  the  landrail ;  then, 
followed  at  an  interval  by  some  of  the  party,  he  set  forth 
for  the  stream,  which  he  fished  up.    He  hid  himself  care- 
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fully,  and  from  nearly  every  little  pool  took  one  trout  at 
the  tail  and  another  at  the  head,  and  was  soon  able  to 
lay  before  the  master  of  the  house  a  respectable  basket 
of  fair  trout. 

Baillie  put  Mr  Stewart  on  the  right  road  for  dear- 
water  fishing ;  and,  though  the  amateur  never  approached 
the  professioned  with  fly,  he  possibly  equalled  him  at 
worm-fishing.  That  indeed  was  what  he  mainly  depended 
on  to  fill  the  basket ;  and,  if  recollection  may  be  trusted, 
his  reputation,  before  his  book  appeared,  was  that  he 
had  much  success  with  worm,  but  was  only  a  moderately 
expert  fly-fishen  The  implicit  belief  which  some  recent 
writers  have  expressed  in  Stewart's  skill  with  fly  is  based 
probably  on  the  sound  advice  given  in  his  deservedly 
successful  book  rather  than  on  personal  knowledge  of  his 
dexterity  with  that  lure.  As  a  fisherman  his  fame  was 
achieved  on  moderate  streams,  tributaries  rather  than 
rivers,  and  to  them  it  may  be  correctly  confined. 

The  art  of  fishing  a  great  river  such  as  the  Tay,  from 
Aberf eldy  downwards,  or  the  Tweed  from  Ashiestiel  or 
Yair,  is  necessarily  different  from  that  advisable  on  their 
upper  waters  or  on  medium-^sized  rivers.  Wading,  when 
it  is  possible,  is  often  obligatory  if  a  good  take  of  trout 
is  wanted ;  and  then  a  short  rod,  say  from  ten  and  a  half 
to  twelve  feet,  will  do  eJl  that  is  required.  But  there  are 
many  places  which  cannot  be  waded  or  reached  by  a 
short  rod,  and  for  such  work  a  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
rod  is  useful ;  it  should,  however,  be  a  trout,  not  a  salmon 
or  grilse  rod.  In  the  question  of  suitable  tackle,  as  in 
other  matters,  a  stranger  will  find  time  saved  and  money 
well  spent  by  securing  the  aid  of  a  local  professional 
fisherman.  That  person  may  be,  and  concerning  salmon 
usually  is,  a  trifie  dogmatic ;  respecting  trout  he  is  less 
so,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  river  and  advice  as  to 
wading  are  useful.  In  '  Wet-fly  Fishing  *  Mr  E.  M.  Tod, 
a  good  fisherman,  has  three  chapters  devoted  to  three 
sizes  of  rivers,  which  may  be  read  with  advantage. 

The  sport,  however,  which  we  prefer  is  that  to  be 
had  on  rivers  of  medium  size,  such  as  the  Deveron  from 
Huntly  or  the  Don  from  Strathdon  downwards.  These 
rivers  are  named  because  they  are  fairly  well  known  and 
are  among  the  best  in  Scotland  for  trout  fishing.  On 
them  every  description  of  fiy-fishing,  save  May-fly,  may 
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be  tried  with  success  if  proper  opportunities  are  seized* 
In  spring  the  March  Brown  predominates,  and  it  is 
marvellous  to  watch  a  good  rise.  Pools  apparently 
untenanted  suddenly  become  alive  with  fine  trout  taking 
the  fly  at  every  depth  of  water  from  the  bed  to  the 
surface,  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
euid  making  a  commotion  similar  to  what  may  be  seen 
in  hatcheries  at  feeding-time.  All  fear  of  human  or 
other  enemy  seems  banished.  The  fisherman  may  stand 
among  the  trout  and  see  them  busy  within  reach  of  a 
landing-net.  He  will  naturally  believe  that  with  moderate 
skill  he  must  quickly  fill  his  basket;  yet  this  seldom 
happens.  Whether  he  fishes  on  the  surface,  just  below, 
or  at  greater  depth,  the  trout,  after  one  or  two  successes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rise,  pay  little  attention  and 
no  respect  to  him  or  his  tackle.  The  artificial  fly  may 
come  floating  down  to  perfection,  surrounded  by  natural 
flies,  and  so  like  them  as  to  deceive  the  angler ;  yet  the  trout 
make  no  mistake.  Within  an  inch  of  the  lure  on  every 
side  there  are  rises,  the  fish  often  tumbling  over  the 
collar  in  pursuit  of  their  food,  but  the  basket  does  not 
get  much  heavier.  Similar  experience  is  common  with 
May-fly,  and  it  is  aggravating ;  the  best  chance  perhaps  of 
success  being  one  which  requires  some  resolution  to  carry 
out — ^to  leave  the  rise,  go  downstream  and  fish  carefully 
spots  to  which  current  and  wind  have  carried  the  flies. 
Another  plan,  sometimes  moderately  successful,  is  to 
discard  the  imitation  of  the  rising  fly  and  use  another 
pattern.  This  also  is  a  little  hard  to  do  when  it  is  evident 
what  fly  the  flsh  are  taking ;  but  a  yellow  dun,  an  iron 
blue,  or  a  good  hackle  fly  will  sometimes  take  trout  when 
they  are  busily  engaged  with  the  March  Brown. 

The  reason  why  the  flrst  plan  succeeds  may  be  that, 
where  the  rise  of  fly  takes  place,  the  whole  water  from 
bed  to  surface  is  crowded  with  insects  rising  but  at  the 
same  time  being  carried  forward  by  the  current.  There 
are  therefore  thousands  submerged  for  tens  on  the  top ; 
and  in  the  same  or  greater  ratio  the  trout  are  taking  the 
sunk  rather  than  the  floating  flies.  But  in  the  next 
stretch  of  water  there  may  be  no  rise  of  fly,  those  which 
arrive  being  on  or  near  the  surface,  having  come  from 
the  pool  above.  Here  the  attention  of  the  trout  is 
concentrated  on  them;  and  surface  fishing,  wet  or  dry, 
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is  likely  to  succeed.  It  often  i>ay8  well  to  follow  the  flies 
so  long  as  they  can  be  seen ;  the  further  they  go  down- 
stream the  fewer  there  are  of  them,  unless  their  numbers 
are  supplemented  by  another  and  separate  rise ;  there  is 
less  glut,  and  the  artificial  fly  has  a  better  chance.  The 
other  plan  may  owe  success  partly  to  caprice  and  partly 
because  the  lure  does  not  challenge  comparison  with  the 
natural  fly. 

The  rivers  above  mentioned  do  not  require  any  great 
modification  in  fishing  below  the  places  named ;  the  chief 
difference  in  result  being  that,  down  to  a  certain  point, 
the  average  weight  of  trout  increases.  Thus,  taking  those 
at  Strathdon  as  averaging  half  a  pound,  a  result  certain 
if  all  under  one-third  of  a  pound  are  returned,  those 
caught  in  the  vale  of  Alford  or  about  Monymusk  will 
average  three-quarters.  In  both  rivers  there  are  large 
trout ;  but,  whereas  the  average  in  numbers  and  weight 
may  be  higher  in  the  Deveron,  more  trout  over  three 
pounds  each  will  probably  be  got  in  the  Don,  in  which 
river,  throughout  the  season,  fiy-fishing  remains  more 
productive.  There  is  very  little  to  choose  between  the 
rivers;  the  Deveron  is  less  obstructed  and  polluted 
throughout  its  course,  we  imagine,  them  the  Don,  but  it 
is  even  more  heavily  silted  at  its  mouth. 

Minnow  properly  used  is  a  good  alternative  to  fly  on 
these  rivers ;  there  are  times  and  conditions  of  the  water 
when  fly  is  useless,  but  spinning  may  produce  fair  sport. 
As  is  the  case  generally,  a  bright  natural  minnow  is  the 
best,  failing  which  a  par-tail  will  secure  an  occasional 
good  trout.  But  as  par  or  small  trout  are  not  always  to 
be  got  when  wanted,  and  the  lure  is  not  often  used,  a 
blue  phantom  with  lead  inside  may  be  tried.  When  the 
water  is  clear  and  the  light  strong  there  will  be  many 
more  runs  than  captures  ;  but,  if  the  water  is  discoloured 
from  a  heavy  shower,  the  phantom  will  do  very  well. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  other  modes  of  fishing, 
because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  present  writer  has 
abandoned  them.  Worm-flishing  in  a  flood  is  productive 
anywhere,  and  in  clear  low  water  it  is  an  art,  emd  will  in 
many  places,  after  the  middle  of  May,  reward  a  skilful 
fisherman  with  a  heavy  take  of  fine  trout  unobtainable 
by  any  other  method.  The  creeper  too,  the  larva  of  the 
Btone-fly,  is  a  deadly  bait,  as  is  the  fiy  itself,  specially  on 
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Border  waters.  There  is  no  rise  of  this  fly  as  of  the 
March  Brown,  because  the  larva  lives  and  lies  under  the 
stones  in  shallow  water ;  when  the  time  for  change  comes 
it  creeps  out  of  the  water  and  hides  under  similar  stones 
on  the  shore.  Then  the  shell  is  cast,  and  the  fly,  when  it 
returns  to  the  river,  does  so  on  the  surface,  though  in 
rough  water  it  may  easily  be  submerged.  Dry  or  wet,  it 
is  a  prime  favourite  with  trout. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  trout  fishing,  it  is  x>«r- 
missible  to  invite  attention  to  a  matter  of  vast  import- 
ance in  filling  the  basket,  recognised  and  acted  on  by 
professional  fishermen,  but  often  neglected  by  amateurs ; 
and  that  is  concealment  of  the  angler's  approach  and 
person  when  fishing.  Not  merely  every  rising  or  feeding 
fish  should  be  carefully  approached,  as  is  done  by  the  dry- 
fiy  expert,  but  the  wet-fly  fisherman  should  exercise  at  least 
equal  care  in  taking  up  his  position.  He  has  not  the 
warning  because  he  does  not  always  see  the  trout  or  the 
rise  and  is  therefore  apt  to  be  incautious,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  his  judgment  and  experience  he  proposes  to 
cast  to  the  place  most  likely  to  hold  a  trout,  and  he  will 
do  well  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight  when 
doing  so.  Even  when  concealment  of  approach  is 
impossible,  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained  by  waiting 
for  a  considerable  time  before  beginning  to  fish,  in  order 
that  the  disturbed  trout  may  resume  their  accustomed 
positions.  Too  much  importance  is  constantly  given  to 
fineness  of  tackle,  and  too  little  to  concealment  of  person. 

Much  misapprehension  prevails  regarding  the  advan- 
tages of  drawn  gut,  the  drawback  of  loop  attachment,  the 
colour  of  the  water,  and,  connected  therewith,  staining 
gut.  Too  much  stress  is  laid  on  these  matters,  which 
after  all  are  of  minor  concern.  The  colour  of  the  water 
is  generally  not  what  it  seems  to  the  eye  of  the  fisherman ; 
and  gut  stained  a  dark  colour  for  use  in  what  seems  dark- 
coloured  water  is  no  doubt  less  visible  to  him,  but  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  so  to  the  fish ;  rather  the  contrary.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  in  a  pool,  part  of  whose  bed  is  of  clean 
gravel,  the  far  side  being  deeper  with  dark  rock  at  side 
and  bottom,  the  near  part  looks  clear  as  crystal  whilst 
that  further  off  looks  black  and  discoloured.  Yet,  in  the 
absence  of  local  fouling  from  a  drain  or  tributary,  the 
water  is  as  clear  in  the  one  part  as  in  the  other ;  but  so 
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strong  is  the  illusion  that  m^^ny  men  of  considerable 
experience  are  affected  by  it. 

So  also  as  to  gut  collars  and  the  attachment  of  flies ; 
whilst  admitting  that,  within  reason,  the  finer  and  neater 
they  are  the  better,  it  often  happens  that  more  important 
matters  are  sacrificed  to  them.  Good  casting  and  ample 
strength  are  of  greater  consequence  than  mere  fineness ; 
and  these  are  not  attainable  with  very  light  tackle  save 
under  favourable  circumstances.  River  fish  show  little  or 
no  fear  of  what  is  brought  down  by  the  current ;  March 
Brown  flies  are  taken  when  on  or  touching  the  angler's 
winch  line ;  trout  and  salmon  take  flies  on  triple  gut ;  and 
most  fish  take  bait  offered  on  substantial  lines. 

Another  matter  apt  to  be  neglected  is  the  importance, 
in  a  long  day's  work,  of  making  use  of  the  wind  to  help 
instead  of  persistently  casting  against  it.  This,  no  doubt, 
may  involve  the  heresy  of  fishing  downstream,  that  is, 
travelling  downstream  with  the  wind  behind.  But»  if  the 
wind  is  strong  enough,  that  may  be  the  only  possible  way 
to  fish ;  and  .besides,  it  will  not  infrequently  be  more 
successful  than  the  fatiguing  and  exasperating  struggle 
which  opposition  to  Nature  involves. 

Now  that  we  have  touched  on  many  aspects  of  salmon 
and  trout  fishing,  there  remains  the  great  question  of  our 
treatment  of  the  rivers  and  waters  in  which  the  sport 
may  be  enjoyed.  It  is  a  subject  so  vast  and  complicated 
as  to  demand  more  consideration  than  can  be  given  at 
the  dose  of  an  article  on  sport,  meriting,  indeed,  full 
treatment  in  at  least  two  aspects-^engineering  and  legis- 
lation. Hence  the  discussion  must  be  brief,  indicative 
of  the  evils  existing,  but  without  pretension  to  exhaustive 
examination  of  them  or  of  remedies. 

First  of  all,  we  assert,  as  regards  rivers  chiefly,  though 
lakes  too  have  suffered,  the  existence  of  rapid  and  in- 
creasing deterioration,  the  result  chiefly  of  over-drain- 
age of  the  catchment  basin,  and  of  pollution.  Between 
them  these  evils  have  done  more  harm  to  the  rivers  and 
to  fishing  than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  complaint 
is  old ;  so  old,  indeed,  as  to  have  arisen  when,  compared 
with  the  state  of  affairs  now,  there  was  but  slender  cause. 
Consider  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lament,  duly  chronicled  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review  (July  and  October  1828 ;  vol.  xxxviii. 
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p.  503),  repeated  later  by  Alexander  Bussel  and  W.  G 
Stewart.  All  these  writers  have  lamented  the  mischief 
though  in  varying  degree.  Bussel  considered  it  obvious 
that  deterioration  must  attend  the  increase  of  population 
and  of  industries,  and  seems  to  have  reconciled  himself  to 
the  fact,  believing  that  decay  was  exaggerated.  Stewart's 
forecast,  though  more  pessimistic,  was  more  correct, 
specially  in  the  waters  he  knew  best.  Some  of  these 
have  been  ruined  by  ill-considered  drainage,  of  which 
there  is  perhaps  no  more  striking  example  than  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Tweed.  Both  salmon  and  trout  have 
suffered;  and  the  evil,  though  no  doubt  begun  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  day,  was  not  fully  felt  till  comparatively 
recent  years. 

Briefly,  what  happened  was  this.  The  moorlands  and 
mosses  which  catch  the  heaviest  rainfall  were  scored  in 
every  direction  with  drains  in  order  that  more  sheep 
might  be  carried.  Now  these  mosses  were  like  a  great 
sponge  which  retained  the  water,  parting  with  it  slowly 
and  acting  as  Nature's  regulator  of  floods.  When  they 
were  destroyed,  the  rainfall  passed  at  once  down  the 
drains,  scouring  them,  carrying  boulders  and  silt  first 
into  the  tributaries  and  finally  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
The  result  was  sudden  and  excessive  fiood  with  equally 
accelerated  fall.  The  dibria  filled  the  river  pools;  and 
the  water,  obliged  to  find  a  sufBlcient  channel,  cut  away 
the  banks,  which,  falling  in,  were  carried  down  and 
deposited  lower,  adding  destruction  of  fields  to  that  of 
the  river.  Thus  its  upper  part  became  a  wide,  shallow, 
and  more  or  less  uniform  channel,  in  flood  covered  by  a 
torrent,  in  dry  weather  with  a  useless  trickle  of  water 
meandering  about,  insufficient  to  shelter  anything  but 
small  fry.  In  the  river  referred  to,  the  great  damage  has 
happened  since  1873.  In  that  year  there  were  plenty 
of  good  deep  pools  in  the  first  seven  miles  of  its  course, 
in  proof  whereof  it  may  be  stated  that  upwards  of  forty 
salmon  were  there  speared  on  one  night ;  and  the  trout 
fishing  was  good.  Matters  are  now  greatly  changed  for 
the  worse ;  many  of  the  pools  which  held  the  spawning 
fish  are  silted  up  flush,  and  the  trouting  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  setting  up  a  rod.  Further  down  there  is  the 
same  falling  off,  though  not  whoUy  from  the  same  causes; 
^eirs  near  Innerleithen  divert  the  water  to  miUs,  leaving 
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the  bed  practically  dry.  Children  may  be  seen  on  it 
building  houses  with  the  boulders  and  shingle.  Thence, 
and  lower  down,  pollution  from  mills  shares  with  injudi- 
cious drainage  of  the  uplands  the  distinction  of  ruining 
one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  the  United  Eangdom. 

Other  rivers  have  suffered  in  varying  degree ;  and  it  is 
high  time  the  evils  were  arrested  as  far  as  possible  and 
remedial  measures  applied.  It  is  unlikely,  though  not 
impossible,  that  the  rivers  may  be  brought  back  to  their 
original  state  of  purity  emd  excellence ;  but  there  is  hope 
that  their  present  state  may  be  improved.  It  is  known 
that  a  river  with  a  lake  near  its  sources  maintains  a 
more  even  flow  than  one  with  no  such  reservoir.  Thus 
the  Helmsdale  keeps  a  fair  supply  much  longer  than  the 
Halladale,  though  their  sources  are  not  far  apart.  The 
former  river  has  a  lake  which  has  been  artificially 
enlarged,  and  from  which  the  supply  of  water  is  under 
control,  with  results  said  to  be  encouraging;  the  latter 
river  has  no  such  advantage.  Elsewhere  lakes  have 
been  artificially  formed,  with  some  attempt  at  regulating 
the  supply  to  rivers,  but  generally  rather  in  the  interests 
of  a  distant  town ;  it  is  clear  that  in  this  way  the 
engineer  may  in  a  measure  aUeviate  the  evil  caused  by 
unrestricted  drainage.  So,  too,  with  pollution ;  manu- 
facturers might  reasonably  be  compelled  to  abstain  from 
turning  the  river  into  a  common  sewer,  and  to  find  ways 
of  disposing  of  refuse  which,  if  not  of  profit  to  themselves, 
should  at  lea^t  not  cause  loss  to  others.  Also,  in  the 
matter  of  weirs  and  other  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
fish,  the  hydraulic  engineer  with  experience  of  rivers  and 
their  inhabitants  might  provide  suitable  passes  which 
running  fish  would  use  in  preference  to  making  vain 
attempts  to  surmount  falls — a  phenomenon  which  may 
frequently  be  seen  alongside  of  ill-constructed  passes, 
which  they  wholly  ignore.  So  science  may  help  the 
well-meant  endeavour  to  improve  matters ;  how  it  should 
do  so  is  a  subject  for  separate  consideration. 

W.  Bboadfoot, 


(  584  ) 

art.  x.— m.  sorel's  'europe  and  the  french 
revolution; 

L^ Europe  et  la  Revolution  Fhnngaiae.  By  Albert  Sorel. 
Eight  vols.  Paris:  Plon-Nourrit,  1885-1904.  (Eighth 
edition,  1906.) 

We  cannot  transcribe  this  title-page  without  a  feeling 
of  deep  regret.    Last  year  the  Institute  of  France  was 
thrown  into  mourning  by  the  death,  in  the  full  vigour 
of.  his  talent,  of  the  eminent  historian  who  adorned  two 
of  its  Academies.    Albert  Sorel  was  bom  at  Honfleur  in 
1842,  and  had  not  QOZK^pleted  his  sixth-fourth  year  when 
he  died.    In  the  latter  days  of  the  Second  ^  Empire  he 
entered  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce  on  the  advice  of   another 
famous  historian  and  Academician  whose  home  was  in 
Normandy — ^M.  Guizot.     During  his  preparation  for  that 
service  he  had  resided  for  some  time  at  Berlin,  where  he 
learned  the  Grerman  language,  without  which  his  mastery 
of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  would  have  been  less 
complete.    In  1870  he  received  an  unexpected  course  of 
diplomatic  training,  which  quickened  the  faculty  he  after- 
wards displayed  of  vividly  portraying  scenes  in  the  inter- 
national drama  of  Europe.    When  Paris  was  besieged, 
the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  not  removed  from  the 
capitaL    Only  a  delegation  was  sent  to  Tours,  in  which 
Sorel  was  included  as  secretary  to  M.  Chaudordy.    There, 
in  the  centre  of  all  that  was  left  of  government  in  the 
land,  amid  the  chaos  of  revolution  and  invasion,  the 
future  historian  of  the  great  revolutionary  epochs  which 
began  and  ended  with  the  foreigner  on  the  soil  of  France, 
had  before  his  eyes  a  drama  briefer  but  not  less  thrilling. 
His  first  important  work  was  a  diplomatic  history  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  in  which  he  had  thus  taken  part 
But  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  were  at  his 
disposal,  opened  up  for  him  a  field  of  research  more 
satisfactory  for  the  historian  to  traverse  than  that  of 
contemporary  events.    He  was  appointed  a  professor  at 
the  !^cole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  recently  founded  by 
^mile  Boutmy ;  and  his  first  lecture,  which  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  state  of  Europe  before  and  after  1789,  became  the 
outline  of  the  work  completed  thirty-two  years  later. 
In  1876,  on  the  creation  of  the  Senate,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  Secretary-general  of  the  Presidency,  an  office  of 
some  dignity,  which  carries  with  it  an  agreeable  residence 
at  the  Luxemboui^.  This  post  he  held  for  some  twenty- 
four  years.  In  1880,  after  the  two  first  volumes  of  his 
history  had  appecured,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  being  elected  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques  in  succession  to  Fustel  de  Coulanges. 
In  1894,  when  other  volumes  had  been  published,  the 
Academic  Franchise,  which  had  already  conferred  its 
highest  prize  on  his  work,  elected  him  to  the  seat  vacated 
by  Taine's  death.  The  remainder  of  his  well-filled  life 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  completing  the  work  before  us ; 
and  he  read  the  concluding  pages  of  the  eighth  volume  to 
his  colleagues  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques  in  June  1904.  Just  two  years  later  he  went 
down  to  his  native  Normandy  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary 
of  his  compatriot  Pierre  Comeille.  There,  in  the  ancient 
Palace  of  Justice  at  Rouen,  where  the  author  of  the 
*  Cid '  had  taken  his  oath  as  advocate,  Albert  Sorel  with 
his  last  breath  celebrated  the  genius  of  the  soil  of 
Normandy  which  he  himself  had  illustrated,  and  went 
back  to  Paris  to  die  on  June  29  of  last  year. 

His  election  to  succeed  Taine  at  the  Academic 
FranQaise  was  an  appropriate  choice,  inasmuch  as  his 
work  maybe  regarded  as  the  complement  of  the  'Origines 
de  la  France  Contemporaine.'  By  those  who  admired 
the  literary  form  or  the  bold  outlines  of  the  histories  of 
Thiers,  Lamartine,  and  Michelet,  Taine  was  reproached 
with  having  examined  the  Revolution  under  a  microscope, 
and  with  having  concentrated  his  gaze  on  its  least  attrac- 
tive aspects  at  home,  to  the  neglect  of  ihe  mighty  effect 
it  produced  in  Europe.  Taine  carried  out  the  formidable 
task  he  set  himself  in  a  manner  which  needs  no  praise  of 
ours.  The  span  of  human  life  is  too  brief  for  one  man  to 
have  investigated  the  exterior  phases  of  the  Revolution 
which  Sorel  examined  with  equal  minuteness.  In  the 
eight  volumea  before  us  little  .space  is  given  to  the  tumult 
which  filled  France  during  the  years  of  demolition  and 
of  reconstitution.  An  adequate  account  is  given  of 
the  events  which  took  place  in  Paris  and  on  French 
territory ;  but  the  varied  and  moving  spectacle  presented 
to  us  is  that  which  had  for  its  theatre  Europe  beyond  the 
f rontiei*s  of  France. 
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The  work  of  Sorel  provided  many  a  surpriae  for 
Frenchmen  who  thought  they  knew  their  Revolution*  It 
had  been  the  practice  of  French  historians  to  narrate  the 
beginnings  of  the  revolutionary  war  with  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  Yosges  and  the  Rhine.  The  general  impression 
gathered  from  their  narratives  was  that  the  motive  of  the 
coalition  of  1792  and  the  first  invasion  was  solely  to  save 
the  French  monarchy  and  to  stem  the  contagion  of 
revolutionary  propaganda.  The  pages  of  Sorel,  drawn 
from  the  archives  of  Europe,  and  composed  without  any 
doctrinal  or  dynastic  predisposition,  tell  a  very  different 
story.  Here  we  see  the  sovereigns  of  central  Europe  less 
preoccupied  with  saving  the  crown  of  France  and  the 
lives  of  the  King  and  Queen  than  with  making  a  second 
partition  of  Poland,  for  which  the  embarrassment  of 
France  afforded  an  occasion.  Here  we  see  Austria,  with 
one  eye  on  Poland  and  the  other  on  the  Low  Counlxies, 
rejoicing  at  the  weakening  of  the  French  monarchy, 
though  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  sister  of  the  Emperors 
Joseph  and  Leopold  and  the  aunt  of  Francis,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Li  another  matter  Sorel  strikes  a  blow  as  fatal  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Revolution  as  any  that  were  dealt  by 
Taine,  who,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  correspondence, 
which  has  recently  appeared,  describes  that  tradition 
as  having  been  in  France  a  religion  of  which  he  was 
regarded  as  the  blasphemer.  He  shows,  by  documentary 
evidence,  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  not  actuated  in  their 
excesses  by  new  philosophic  motives,  but  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  the  ancient  monarchy  in  its  policy  of  terri- 
torial aggrandisement.  Instead  of  inaugurating  a  new 
era,  we  see  them  foUowing  the  system  of  Louis  XIY, 
in  his  wars  of  conquest  as  weU  as  in  the  proscription  of 
certain  classes  of  Frenchmen  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  In  the  same  way  we  recognise  the  germs 
of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  in  the  acts  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  while  Bonaparte  was  as  yet  only  a 
captain  of  artillery. 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  attempt  either  a  criticism  or  a  bare  analysis  of  this 
monumental  work,  which  contains  considerably  more 
than  four  thousand  pages.    We  propose  to  give  a  short 
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outline  of  its  salient  features,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall 
at  present  devote  attention  to  the  earlier  volumes  only. 
The  period  treated  in  that  part  of  the  work  is  less  well- 
known  than  the  Napoleonic  epoch,  which,  moreover,  we 
hope  to  deal  with  on  a  future  occasion.  Further,  the 
earlier  volumes  have,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
critics,  a  greater  historical  and  documentary  value  than 
those  which  came  afterwards. 

The  war  between  Europe  and  the  French  Revolution 
lasted  twenty-three  years.  It  began  at  Yalmy  in  1792 
and  ended  only  at  Waterloo,  when  the  European  coalition 
finally  overcame  the  armed  force  of  France.  Begun  for 
the  defence  of  the  national  independence  and  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  French  territory,  it  soon  became  a 
war  of  aggrandisement  and  conquest.  When  it  ended, 
vanquished  France  had  to  give  up  only  the  territories  it 
had  conquered.  Its  former  boundaries  and  the  imity  of 
the  nation  remained  intact  The  result  of  the  struggle 
was  that  France,  within  its  frontiers,  retained  the  work 
of  1789  as  consolidated  by  the  hand  of  Bonaparte,  who, 
in  his  career  of  conquest,  became  the  instrument  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  impose  ^ome  of  its  principles  and 
institutions  on  the  continental  monarchies  of  central  and 
western  Europe.  One  other  consequence  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  was  that  it  created  a  new  Europe  in  respect 
of  international  conventions  and  obligations.  The  Powers 
which  had  entered  into  combinations  to  combat  France 
found  therein  a  new  conception  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  give  Europe  an  international  organisation. 

In  order  to  display  the  situation  of  the  States  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  M.  Sorel 
devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  first  volume  to  a  philo- 
sophical sketch  of  their  history  during  the  previous  two 
centuries.  He  shows  how  little  binding  were  treaties 
in  a  period  of  almost  perpetual  war.  He  describes  the 
complacent  attitudes  of  monarchies  towards  the  internal 
dissensions  of  their  neighbours,  which  they  regarded 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  interests,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mazarin's  understanding  with  Cromwell  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  I,  who  was  the  uncle  by  marriage 
of  his  young  sovereign  Louis  XIY.    It  often  happened 
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that  a  revolution  in  another  country  was  desired  rather 
than  deprecated,  even  though  directed  against  the 
monarchical  principle  and  resulting  in  the  dethronement 
or  the  death  of  a  monarch.  It  might  not  only  weaken 
the  State  in  which  it  todk  place^  but  also  afford  the 
occasion  of  its  dismemberment,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
partition  of  its  territory  among  other  Powers.  The 
principles  which  produced  the  Holy  Alliance  at  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  wars  were  thus  absent  from  Euro- 
pean policy  in  the  pre-revolutionary  period. 

Before  1789  the  symptoms  of  revolution  had  become 
wide6pi*ead  in  Europe.  The  general  causes  were  those 
which  produced  the  French  Bevolution,  notably  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  taxation  upon  the  people,  a  burden 
which  was  mainly  created  by  the  extravagance  of  courts 
and  the  cost  of  wars,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  exac- 
tions of  feudalism.  England  got  over  her  revolutions 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  political  and  fiscal 
reforms  in  our  country  would  have  been  slow  to  permeate 
Europe  had  not  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  who  studied 
them  on  the  spot,  become  their  propagandists.  Hence 
arose  the  alliance  between  princes  and  philosophers. 
Voltaire  and  the  encyclopaedists  at  the  court  of  Prussia 
prepared  the  way  for  the  influence  in  Germany  of 
Rousseau,  whose  ideas  likewise  penetrated  Italy.  Yet 
the  progress  of  tolerance  and  of  civil  liberty  tended 
rather  to  fortify  the  power  of  the  State  than  to  enfran- 
chise the  peoples.  The  chief  centre  of  resistance  to  the 
liberalising  movement  was  the  Roman  Church,  which, 
before  its  oppression  by  the  French  Revolution,  had  to 
face  the  opposition  of  monarchies  wherever  it  was  estab- 
lished in  Europe. 

At  the  time  when  ihe  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
the  foreign  policy  of  France  had  undergone  a  great 
change  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  His  wars  of 
conquest  and  his  desire  to  be  master  of  Europe  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  reaction  in  the  long  reign  of 
Louis  XV,  during  which  France  had  lost  its  chance  of 
becoming  a  colonial  Power.  After  our  successes  in 
Canada  and  in  India,  Frenchmen  regarded  England  as 
the  hereditary  enemy  and  the  implacable  rival.  The 
Austrian  war  of  succession  turned  some  of  the  animosity 
of  France  in  another  direction ;  and  Fontenoy  was  said 
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by  Napoleon  to  have  given  forty  years*  respite  to  the 
iSrench  monarchy.  The  unpopularity  of  Austria  con- 
tinned  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  I,  and  was  such  that 
Marie  Antoinette  was  condemned  in  advance  by  the 
French  nation  before  the  beginnings  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Louis  XYI,  who  knew  foreign  affairs  better  than 
domestic,  wished  to  play  the  i>art  of  the  peacemaker 
of  Europe,  thus  reversing  the  opposed  policies  of  the 
two  preceding  reigns.  But,  while  dreaming  of  external 
diplomacy,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  storm  which, 
unperceived  by  him,  was  gathering  within  his  frontiers. 

The  rivalry  between  France  and  England  was  mainly 
based  on  commercial  considerations.  Napoleon  was  not 
the  inventor  of  the  opinion  that  the  English  were  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  A  century  before  it  was  ascribed 
to  him,  the  French  considered  that  the  mercantile  interests 
in  England  corresponded  with  the  dynastic  interests 
of  Louis  XIV  in  France,  and  that  political  economy  was 
the  basis  of  English  policy.  Nevertheless,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution,  the  belief  was  widespread  in  France 
that  England  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decadence;  and, 
though  Mirabeau  rose  superior  to  national  prejudice  in 
favouring  an  English  alliance,  the  general  feeling  was 
that  our  friendship  was  not  worth  courting,  that  our 
power  was  artificial,  and  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of 
disintegration.  The  good  fortune  of  England  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  was  attributed  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Louis  XY.  The  loss  of  the  American 
colonies  was  a  sure  sign  of  our  decay.  Discontent  in 
Ireland  was  regarded  as  likely  to  produce  a  further  loss 
of  British  dominion,  while  the  royal  appanage  of  Hanover 
might  afford  an  occasion  of  involving  England  in  diffi- 
culty on  the  Continent.  Thus  the  idea  of  destroying 
England  as  a  great  Power  was  rife  in  France  during  the 
last  years  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  and  the  archives  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office  are  full  of  projects  for  the 
invasion  of  our  island.  The  men  of  the  Revolution,  who 
were  the  sons  of  the  old  regime,  were  inspired  with 
these  sentiments ;  and  Napoleon's  plans  of  invasion,  as 
weU  as  the  Continental  Blockade,  were  merely  a  continua^ 
tion  of  the  external  policy  of  the  French  monarchy.  M. 
Sorel  points  out  that  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  would 
have  done  well  to  ponder  the  admonitiou  of  Montesquieu 
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to  his  countrymen  to  seek  for  the  friendship  of  England 
and  shun  its  hostility.  The  Revolutionary  armies  could 
hold  in  check  the  Continental  monarchies,  and,  when 
organised  under  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  coidd  subjugate 
them.  But  the  courts  of  Vienna,  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
of  Berlin,  in  coalition,  were  not  capable  of  constituting 
an  executive  power  comparable  in  energy,  in  intelligence, 
and  in  tenacity  with  the  Government  of  England  under 
William  Pitt,  which  alone  resisted  the  French  Revolution 
in  all  its  phases,  and  came  to  the  aid  of  the  other  Powers 
when  it  would  have  overwhelmed  them. 

We  will  glance  more  briefly  at  the  position  of  the 
other  States  of  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 
The  tradition  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  that  of  hostility 
to  France,  which  dated  from  the  invasion  of  Louis  XIY, 
and  of  association  with  England,  which  dated  from  the 
reign  of  William  III.  It  had  become  an  entirely  com- 
mercial community,  governed  by  an  oligarchy  which  had 
lived  on  good  terms  with  the  French  monarchy.  The 
Revolution  found  in  Holland  a  hostile  government  and 
a  nation  which  sympathised  with  the  new  ideas,  unaware 
that  it  would  be  the  means  of  its  dismemberment  and  of 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Republic.  Spain,  at  the  end 
of  the  old  regime,  seemed  indissolubly  attached  to  France 
by  the  family  pact  of  the  two  Bourbon  dynasties.  But 
the  land  was  already  in  the  lethargy  of  decadence ;  it  had 
no  exports,  and  its  interior  commerce  was  in  decay.  It 
lived  on  its  colonies,  of  which  the  principal  tie  with  the 
mother-country  was  the  domination  of  the  Jesuits,  so  that 
the  suppression  of  that  order  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies.  At  home 
the  Spanish  people  were  indifferent  to  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  submissive  to  the  clergy,  who  elsewhere 
in  Catholic  Europe  were  losing  their  influence.  Charles  III, 
one  of  the  best  kings  of  Spain,  died  the  year  before  the 
French  Revolution  began.  The  weakness  of  his  successor, 
Charles  lY,  and  the  vices  of  his  consort,  who  associated 
Godoy  not  only  with  her  domestic  life  but  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  led  the  way  to  the  catastrophe 
of  Bayonne  and  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  when, 
beneath  the  oppression  of  foreign  conquest,  the  Spaniards 
for  the  last  time  in  their  history  displayed  qualities  of 
energy  and  patriotism,  which  were  quickened  by  their 
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reUgious  fanaticism  and  hatred  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  Bevolution. 

Unlike  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians  hailed  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  called  forth  dreams  of  a  miited  Italy.  Every- 
where, except  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  Italians 
were  indifferent  or  hostile  to  their  governments,  which 
hindered  the  realisation  of  that  national  life  that  their 
unity  of  language  at  once  symbolised  and  demanded.  At 
Naples  the  reigning  Spanish  Bourbons  had  less  influence 
than  the  English  in  those  days  of  the  curious  friendship 
of  Queen  Maria-Carolina,  of  Acton,  and  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
At  Rome  Pius  YI  was  on  bad  terms  with  every  Roman 
Catholic  Power  in  Europe,  while  the  Papal  States  were  in 
administrative  disorder.  Tuscany,  on  the  contrary,  was 
well  governed  by  the  house  of  Lorraine,  which  had  been 
there  for  fifty  years ;  but  the  population  had  no  enthu- 
siasm for  it.  The  chief  external  feature  of  the  Republics 
of  Gtenoa  and  Venice  was  their  fear  of  Austria.  The 
King  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Amadeus,  had  projects  of  an 
Italian  confederation,  in  anticipation  of  the  unity  realised 
under  his  successors.  In  northern  and  central  Italy 
the  hatred  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  the  clergy  was  as 
pronounced  as  in  France,  while  the  educated  classes  were 
imbued  with  French  philosophy.  So,  though  the  Italians 
were  not  prepared  to  take  violent  steps  to  fulfil  their 
aspirations,  rather  hoping  for  modifications  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  wisdom  of  princes,  they  welcomed  the 
Revolution  when  France  brought  it  to  them  ready  made, 
not  dreaming  that  by  it  they  would  only  change  one 
servitude  for  another. 

Germany  was  an  empire  without  subjects,  without  in- 
stitutions, and  without  a  sovereign.  It  contained  no  fewer 
than  350  states,  but  six  or  eight  of  the  larger  occupied 
five-sevenths  of  the  Empire.  Austria  came  first  with 
over  ten  million  inhabitants,  that  is  to  say,  a  population 
greater  than  the  total  of  those  of  Prussia,  the  Palatinate, 
Saxony,  Br unswick, Wiirttemberg,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  which  came  next  in  order.  Both  Austria  and 
Prussia  had,  moreover,  territories  outside  the  Empire. 
Among  the  many  contrasts  between  France  and  Germany 
was  that  in  France  the  monarchy  had  absorbed  the  feudal 
system,  while  in  Germany  the  tendency  of  the  feudatory 
princes  was  to  emancipate  themselves  froid  the  Empire. 
Vol.  207.— JVb.  413.  2  N 
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Consequently  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  was 
welcomed  by  the  feudatory  princes  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  France,  who  saw  in  it  an  occasion  for  reviving^ 
their  powers.  The  autonomous  selfishness  of  the  German 
princes  had  aided  the  French  monarchy  in  its  aggressions, 
in  an  Empire  where  the  States  were  everything  and  the 
nation  nothing,  and  where  dynastic  rivalry  took  the 
place  of  party.  But  the  idea  of  *  fatherland '  was  growing 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chief  instrument  of  its 
growth  was  the  ruler  of  the  least  Grerman  State  in  the 
Empire,  and  the  Gterman  monarch  the  most  foreign  in 
his  sympathies — ^Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia — ^whose 
encouragement  of  the  propagation  of  French  ideas  in 
Grermany  was  one  of  the  earliest  forces  to  develope 
indirectly  the  national  spirit  in  the  land  and  to  lead  in 
time  towards  German  unification.  While  France  was 
sometimes  coupled  with  the  Grand  Turk  as  an  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  Empire,  the  Gterman  princes  were  on  good 
terms  with  France  in  1789,  with  rare  exceptions,  such 
as  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  was  brother  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  This  attitude  of  the  Queen  s  relatives  towards 
the  French  monarchy  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
disasters  which  were  impending. 

No  position  was  more  anomalous  than  that  of  the 
last  Emperors  of  Germany.  The  house  of  Austria  was 
invested  with  the  Imperial  dignity;  but  that  was  not 
inherent  in  its  territorial  domination.  The  head  of  the 
family,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  became  King 
of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary,  but  Emperor  only  if  the 
electoral  college  chose  him.  The  Imperial  title  died  with 
him,  and  a  new  election  was  necessary  before  his  suc- 
cessor bore  it.  Thus  the  sovereign  of  the  hereditary 
States  of  the  house  of  Austria,  of  which  only  a  trifling 
portion  was  Grerman  by  race  or  language,  was  not  the 
chief  of  a  nation.  The  ambitions  of  the  house  were 
consequently  purely  dynastic  and  diplomatic,  unlike 
those  of  the  Brandenburgs,  who,  in  creating  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  constituted  a  comparatively  homogeneous 
State,  and  already  aimed  at  the  hegemony  of  a  united 
Germany.  France,  in  spite  of  the  alliance  during  the 
Seven  Tears'  War,  had  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
dynasty,  effectively  aided  Austria  in  checking  the  designs 
of  Prussia.    Moreover,  Austria  coveted  Alsace  and  Lor-. 
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raine,  considering  them  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of  its 
dynasty.  So,  when  the  Revolution  paralysed  the  French 
naonarchy,  Austria  looked  on  almost  complacently,  until 
the  invasion  by  the  revolutionary  armies  of  neighbouring 
States  seemed  to  be  a  danger  to  Europe.  Even  then, 
although  the  Queen  of  France  was  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  Austria  had  no  wish  to  re- 
establish in  France  a  strong  monarchy;  and,  if  it  had 
succeeded  in  setting  up  the  throne  again  it  would  have 
wished  to  dismember  the  kingdom.  The  dynastic  sel- 
fishness of  Austria  was  consistent  to  the  end,  when 
the  nephew  of  Marie  Antoinette  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  self -crowned  chief  of  the  Revolution; 
and  again  when,  after  aiding  in  his  downfall,  that  Empire 
came  forth  from  the  g^atest  conflict  of  modem  Europe 
more  powerful  than  it  had  ever  been. 

In  Russia  Catherine  II  had  still  seven  years  to  live 
when  the  French  Revolution  began.  The  Revolutionary 
propaganda  could  not  affect  her  domains,  which  were  too 
distant  from  France,  and  inaccessible  to  the  new  ideas 
from  the  character  of  the  population  and  the  low  deg^ree 
of  civilisation  to  which  it  had  attained.  Catherine  re- 
garded the  Revolution  solely  from  the  detached  stand- 
point of  her  own  interests.  A  (German,  like  Frederick  the 
Oreat,  she  had,  Hke  him,  patronised  the  French  philo- 
sophers. But,  when  the  storm  burst,  she  inveighed  against 
the  Revolution  with  the  same  vehemence  with  which 
she  took  pains  to  encourage  anarchy  in  Poland,  simply 
because  the  French  Revolution  upset  her  plans  with 
regard  to  Sweden  and  to  Turkey,  while  the  anarchy  at 
Warsaw  was  favourable  to  her  designs  regarding  a  new 
partition  of  Poland. 

The  Revolution  came.  Its  immediate  cause  was  the 
disoi^anisation  of  the  State.  It  was  not  the  Revolution 
which  destroyed  the  Oovemment,  but  it  was  because 
the  Government  was  in  disarray  that  the  Revolution 
triumphed.  At  first  it  was  greeted  with  approval 
throughout  Europe.  The  philosophers  and  the  liter- 
ary public,  especially  in  Grermany,  were  enthusiastic  at 
the  realisation  of  an  abstract  ideal.  The  middle  classes, 
in  lands  still  dominated  by  feudalism,  envied  the  triumph 
of  the  Third  Estate.  Moderates,  who  admired  the  English 
constitution,  shared  the  joy  of  the  British  ambassador  at 
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Paris,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  hailed  in  it  the  f  oundatioii 
of  a  limited  monarchy  in  France  and  the  abolition  of  a 
privileged  nobility.  Burke,  almost  alone  in  England,  -was 
hostile ;  Fox  and  Sheridan  saw  a  coming  era  of  peaceful 
alliance  between  free  countries ;  but  Pitt  remained  neutral 
and  watched.  The  continental  Courts  at  first  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  movement  as  a  domestic  struggle  which  did 
not  concern  them,  though  glad  of  it  because  it  would 
enfeeble  the  French  monarchy  and  give  them  opportunities 
for  their  own  aggressive  purposes. 

This  attitude  soon  changed  when  insurrections  broke 
out  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  gravest  of  these 
was  the  Belgian  revolution  against  Austrian  rule,  which 
developed  simultcmeously  with  the  French,  though  it  was 
of  different  origin.  Here  the  sovereign  was  revolutionary ; 
the  people  were  the  defenders  of  the  old  order  of  things. 
Joseph  II  had  made  Belgium  the  object  of  liberalising 
experiments;  but  his  reforms  in  Church  and  adminis- 
tration, which  he  tried  to  impose  by  armed  force,  had 
exasperated  and  united  the  clergy  and  people.  Out  of 
this  movement  arose  another,  led  by  a  minority  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  the  French  revolutionaries.  Both 
parties  were  animated  by  the  same  desire  of  national 
independence,  and,  despite  mutual  antagonisms,  were  at 
one  against  Austria  just  when  the  French  Revolution 
invited  all  nations  to  rally  against  their  oppressors. 

The  French  Revolution  now  began  to  have  more 
direct  results  in  Europe.  The  princes  of  Alsace  asserted 
their  feudal  pretensions  against  the  rights  of  French 
sovereignty.  An  agitation  arose  in  the  i>apal  fief  of 
Avignon  in  favour  of  union  with  France,  complicated  by 
the  discord  between  Avignon,  which  was  in  sentiment 
French  and  revolutionary,  and  the  adjoining  Comtat 
Yenaissin,  of  which  Carpentras  was  the  capital,  which 
remained  pontifical  and  aristocratic.  This  legitimate 
desire  of  a  French  population  within  French  territory  to 
unite  itself  to  France  came  inopportunely  when  the 
orators  of  the  National  Assembly  were  declaring  that 
France  renounced  for  ever  all  idea  of  conquest  and 
territorial  aggrandisement. 

'La  proiK>8ition  est  sugg^r^  par  Robespierre;  Potion 
I'appuie :  "  II  f  aut  d^larer  que  la  France  renonce  k  tous  projets 
ambitieuxy  k  toutes  conqu^tes,  qu*elle  regards  ses  limites  comme 
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poe^es  par  les  destinies  ^temelles.** . . .  Les  politiques  et  lea  mili- 
taires  s'eiforoent  vainement  de  rappeler  k  oes  id^alistes  exalt^s 
que  la  France  n'est  point  un  dtre  de  raison*  que  I'Europe  n'est 
point  une  abstraction  gtegraphique.  •  •  .  Les  utopistes  r^pon- 
dent  que  la  nation  ne  youdra  que  des  guerres  nationales, 
qu*elles  seront  n^cessairement  d^fensiyes  et  par  suite  toujours 
justes.  .  •  ,  Tel  est  Temportement  des  illusions:  les  mdmes 
hommes  qui,  trois  ans  plus  tard,  deyaient  se  r^lamer,  dans  la 
Gonyention,  du  jiatriotisme  le  plus  exdusif  et  le  plus  f anatique, 
poor  imposer  k  la  France  armte  leur  r^publique  k  la  romaine, 
ne  souffrent  pas  alors  qu'on  leur  rappelle  qu'ils  sont  Fran^ais, 
que  la  France  a  des  fronti^res  et  que  ces  fronti^res  sont 
bord^es  de  riyaux  et  d'ennemis.  •  •  .  L' Assemble  repousse  le 
principe  de  la  conqudte  et  en  r^pudie  k  tout  jamais  la  pens^.' 

It  was  the  conflict  with  the  feudatories  of  Alsace  and 
the  internecine  struggle  between  Ayignon  and  Carpentras 
(coincident  with  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy)  which, 
by  causing  difficulties  with  the  Empire  and  rupture  with 
Borne,  brought  to  a  term  the  peaceful  period  of  tho 
French  Beyolution. 

The  Belgian  revolution — ^in  which,  it  may  be  noted, 
the  clerical  party  was  republican — ^failed ;  and  Leopold  IT, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph  in  1790,  in  subduing  it 
denied  that  the  cause  of  Louis  XVI  was  the  cause  of  all 
monarchs,  his  opinion  being  that  the  Government  of  his 
brother-in-law  had  set  a  deplorable  example.  Prussia 
entered  into  alliance  with  Austria ;  buti  while  its  agents  in 
France  stirred  up  animosity  against  Austria,  at  Vienna, 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  princes  who  had  emigrated, 
it  incited  Austrian  hostility  against  the  Bevolution.  The 
first  emigration  was  the  most  fatal  blow  dealt  at  tbo 
French  monarchy.  Unlike  the  proscripts  of  the  second, 
who  fled  for  their  lives,  the  nobles  who  first  departed 
for  the  Bhenish  provinces  went  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  rousing  hostility  to  France  and  of  forcing  the 
King  into  civil  war.  They  treated  their  voluntary  exile 
as  a  party  of  pleasure ;  and  the  bad  impression  they  made 
on  their  hosts  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Europe  leaving 
the  French  sovereigns  to  their  fate.  It  was  they  who 
created  the  patriotic  phase  of  the  Bevolution,  and  in  so 
doing  ruined  the  monarchy. 

It  was  under  their  advice  that  the  ill-fated  flight  to 
Yarennes  was  undertaken.    But  in  1791  there  was  no 
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thought  of  formally  eatablishixig  a  republic;    and  the 
King's  flight  was  arrested  in  order  to  save  France  from 
anarchy.    Bamave,  one  of  those  who  brought  back  the 
King  and  Queen  from  Yarennes,  personified,  says   H. 
Sorel,  this  second  period  of  the  Eevolution  (as  Mirabeau 
had  personified  the  first),  when  the  moderates  wanted  a 
monarch  who  woidd  reign  feebly,  and  in  whose  name 
they  could  govern.     But  these  constitutionals  were  blind. 
The  Eang  and  Queen  were  now  hostages,  and  France  was 
already  a  republic  defcLcto.    The  unhappy  Queen's  hostility 
to  the  £migr48  and  to  'Monsieur,'  afterwards  Louis  XYIII, 
who  wished  to  be  proclaimed  Regent  of  France  in  parti- 
bna,  deceived  her  would-be  partisans  among  the  reformers. 
The  hopeless  plan  she  devised  was  an  invasion  of  France, 
and  the  country  saved  from  the  invader  by  her  husband's 
intervention.    Austria  refused  to  intervene,  hoping  to 
see  its  former  rival  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  sub- 
ordinate ally;  and  Leopold  recognised  the  new  consti- 
tution, while  Prussia  took  in  good  part  its  neighbour's 
prudent  policy.     Louis  XVI  was  thus  deserted  by  all 
Europe,  excepting  Sweden,  which  was    impotent,  and 
Russia,  whose  policy  was  to  let  the  other  Powers  act. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  succeeded,  on  October 
1,  1791,  by  the  Legislative,  composed  entirely  of  new 
members,  for  the  most  part  of  mediocre  talent  and  with- 
out experience.  It  passed  prescriptive  laws  against  the 
refractory  clergy  and  the  imigris^  thus  identifying  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  of  the  anti-revolutionary  nobility. 
Louis  XYI  refused  to  take  action  against  the  priests,  but 
adopted  with  some  show  of  energy  the  decrees  against 
the  &inigr48^  who  were  expelled  from  Trier,  Mainz, 
and  Coblenz,  and  refused  admittance  to  Prussia  and 
Wiirttemberg.  The  Emperor  promised  to  aid  the  Elector 
of  Trier,  with  whom  the  two  brothers  of  Louis  XYI 
remained,  if  he  were  attacked  by  France.  But  he 
declined  to  take  such  steps  as  would  restore  the  absolute 
monarchy,  continuing  to  fear  the  revival  of  its  ancient 
power.  Events  were  precipitated  by  the  menacing 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  naore 
violent  party  was  supported  from  outside  by  Robespierre 
and  the  Jacobins.  The  result  was  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
of  February  7, 1792,  which  established  a  defensive  alliance 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.    The  Emperor  was  im- 
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willing  to  go  to  war  with  France ;  but  he  died  and  Was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  II,  who  thus  became  the 
last  Emperor  of  Germany  and  was  subsequently  the 
father-in-law  of  Napoleon.  In  the  following  month  war 
was  declared  on  Austria  by  Louis  XYI. 

At  this  period  Talleyrand  made  his  d^bui  in  diplomacy. 
His  missions  to  London  in  1792  were  not  a  success.  This 
*illustre  dedass^  au  milieu  de  grands  parvenus/  as  M. 
Sorel  happily  styles  him,  had  a  cold  reception  in  England, 
where  he  failed  to  see  George  III,  who  only  consented  to 
receive  from  Chauvelin,  another  member  of  the  mission, 
a  letter  signed  by  Louis  XVI,  which,  however,  had  been 
published  in  Paris  before  it  was  delivered  in  England. 

*En  1792,  Talleyrand  n'avait  paa  encore  Texp^rience  de  la 
carri^re  qu'il  abordait;  11  allait  pr^cis^ment  en  commencer 
I'apprentissage  k  Londrea  ....  II  ^vitait  de  rencoDtrer  Lord 
Gower,  cabalalt  contre  Pitt,  donnait  k  entendre  qu'il  serait 
en  mesure  de  le  renverser,  et  se  flattait  d'acbeter,  d^s  qu'il 
seralt  k  LoDdres,  les  gens  dent  il  aurait  beaoiii  ....  II 
n*^talt  que  trop  ais^  de  pr6venir  le  roi  Georges  contre  le 
nouvel  envoys.  Les  ^migr^s  et  les  agents  de  la  Beine  s'y 
employ^rent  k  Tenvi,  le  montrant  sous  les  traits  les  plus 
r^pugnants  au  monarque  anglais:  un  grand  seigneur  con- 
spirant  contre  son  Roi,  un  pr^lat  ^talant  son  apostasie. 
Quand  il  arriva  k  Londres  il  ^tait  d^savou^  d'avanoe  par  la 
cour  et  d^r^dit^  par  tous  ceux  de  sa  caste  qui  jouissaient  en 
Angleterre  de  quelque  credit.' 

Another  former  servant  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  who 
was  less  successful  in  his  relations  with  the  Revolution, 
also  became  conspicuous — Dumouriez,  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Girondin  Ministry  on  March 
15,  1792,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  Neither  of  these 
men,  who  essayed  to  work  together  for  a  brief  season, 
had  an  abundant  esteem  for  the  other,  though  their 
principles  were  similar.  Their  careers,  however,  were 
entirely  dissimilar.  Dumouriez  was  approaching  a  brief 
triumph  —  the  prelude  of  perpetual  disgrace.  Talley- 
rand, after  a  short  disappearance  in  the  New  World,  was 
to  return  to  France  to  enjoy  the  longest  and  most  suc- 
cessful career  of  all  the  sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Dumouriez  proposed  war  on  the  house  of  Austria; 
but  the  utterances  in  the  Assembly,  when  the  Revolution 
was  voted,  showed  that  the  Revolution  was  declaring  war 
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on  Europe.  Dumouriez  had  planned  a  political  war  of 
the  old  monarchical  style,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  revolutionary  crusade.  At  the  end  of  April  the 
French  army  entered  Belgium;  and,  while  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  ordering  their  troops  to  march  upon  France, 
Catherine  of  Russia  was  ordering  hers  to  enter  Poland, 
which  thus  became  the  first  victim  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  Prussia  at  once  saw  in  the  war  with  France  an 
occasion  for  a  new  partition  of  Poland.  Austria  was 
more  deliberate.  But  it  was  clear  to  the  unhappy 
sovereigns  of  France  that  the  monarchies  of  the  Conti- 
nent hailed  their  troubles  as  an  opportunity  to  extend 
their  own  territories.  The  first  movements  of  the 
Revolutionary  army  were  unsuccessful.  The  *Patrie' 
was  proclaimed  in  danger ;  and  the  Assembly  voted  the 
formation  of  an  armed  camp  at  the  gates  of  Paris  and 
the  deportation  of  the  refractory  priests.  The  latter 
measure  the  King  refused  to  sanction.  On  June  20  the 
mob  invaded  the  Assembly  and  the  Tuileries,  where  they 
forced  the  King  to  assume  the  red  Phrygian  cap,  though 
he  still  refused  to  sign  the  decree.  Then  came  the 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  general  of  the 
Prussian  army,  announcing  that  he  was  marching  in 
the  name  of  the  Bangs  to  restore  Louis  XYI  to  liberty. 
The  reply  of  Paris  was  the  siege  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Bang  and  Queen  in  the 
Temple. 

The  towns  of  Longwy  and  Verdun  were  taken  by 
the  Prussians ;  and  this  provoked  the  defiance  of  Danton 
and  the  massacres  of  September,  followed  swiftly  by  the 
victory  of  Dumouriez  and  Kellermann  over  the  Prussian 
and  Imperial  forces  at  Valmy,  which,  in  point  of  blood- 
shed a  mere  skirmish,  was  in  its  consequences  a  mighty 
historical  event.  The  same  day  the  Convention  took  the 
place  of  the  feeble  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  the  next 
day,  September  21,  1792,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy 
was  decreed.  From  that  date  commenced  the  republican 
era.  Valmy  was  thus  regarded  as  the  inauguration  of 
the  Republic,  though  that  had  occurred  before  news  of  it 
reached  Paris.  It  was  more  important  as  inaugurating 
the  era  of  revolutionary  conquest.  Henceforth  no  more 
was  heard  of  the  pacific  aims  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Revolutionary  army,  under   a  commander  of   the  old 
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regime,  from  this  date  maintained  the  principles  of 
conquest  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  and  made  inevitahle  a  military  dictatorship. 

Valmy  was  a  disillusion  to  the  Allies.  The  imigrSa 
had  deceived  them  into  helieving  that  they  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  population  of  France,  and  instead  they 
found  an  organised  army  to  oppose  them.  Prussia  was 
jealous  of  Austria,  both  having  their  eyes  fixed  on  Poland ; 
and  Dumouriez,  trained  amid  the  diplomatic  intrigues  of 
the  monarchy,  hoped  to  detach  the  Prussians  from  their 
allies,  using  the  argument  that  the  successor  of  Frederick 
the  Great  was  the  natural  ally  of  France.  The  Prussians, 
by  deceiving  the  French  generals,  were  allowed  to  retreat 
beyond  the  frontier  when  they  might  have  been  crushed. 
The  French  demanded  that  Prussia  should  recognise  the 
Bepublic,  and  meanwhile  were  busy  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine  in  propagating  revolutionary  doctrines  in  aid 
of  the  project  of  giving  a  natural  frontier  to  France. 
The  war,  commenced  to  free  the  soil  from  the  invader, 
was  rapidly  becoming  one  of  expansion,  on  its  way  to 
developing  into  a  war  of  conquest. 

The  new  Bepublic  put  forth  pretensions  to  supremacy 
over  all  peoples  seeking  liberty.  Savoy  desired  to  become 
French.  But  the  designs  of  the  French  on  Nice,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  were  received  with  less  enthusiasm, 
especially  in  the  case  of  republican  governments,  for 
which  the  French  Bepublic  had  as  little  respect  as  for 
monarchies.  Europe  began  to  fear  the  Bepublic;  the 
Powers  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  restoration  in  France,  at 
the  same  time  expelling  the  imigria  from  their  territory. 
The  English  partisans  of  the  Bevolution  were  chilled  by 
the  massacres  of  September,  but  they  admired  Valmy. 
Pitt  remained  calm.  He  had  recalled  our  ambassador, 
Lord  Gk>wer,  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
laid  down  that  the  safety  of  the  King  was  the  condition 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Bepublic.  Two  other  points 
were  demanded  by  the  continental  Powers — the  cessation 
of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  and  of  the  war  of 
conquest.  Dumouriez  was  intriguing.  With  perspicacity 
he  foresaw  that  the  force  of  circumstances  would  inevit- 
ably deliver  the  Bepublic  to  a  general  of  the  army.  But 
he  was  too  old  and  too  deeply  involved  in  the  traditions 
of  the  monarchy  to  do  what  was  reserved  for  Bonaparte 
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to  accomplish;  and  his  victory  ovor  the  Austrians  at 
Jemxuappes  was  only  a  step  towards  his  ruin. 

The  Convention  lost  all  sense  of  the  liberalising  basis 
of  the  Revolution ,  and  sought  its  precedents  in  the  annal« 
of  monarchies,  finding  them  for  the  proscription  of 
royalists  in  the  measures  taken  by  Louis  XIY  against 
the  Protestants,  while  the  Montagnards  justified  the 
putting  to  death  of  Louis  XVI  with  the  arguments  of 
Elizabeth  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
invasion  of  Belgium,  which  wished  to  be  free  in  its  own 
way,  was  the  step  to  make  war  inevitable  between 
England  and  France;  so,  with  Austria  working  for  a 
European  coalition,  the  majority  of  the  Convention 
followed  Danton  in  defying  the  Courts  of  Europe  by 
throwing  at  them  the  head  of  a  king.  After  the  Begicide, 
Pitt  declared  that  the  French,  in  propagating  their 
principles  beyond  their  frontiers,  had  rendered  their 
Revolution  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  triumph  of  France  in  the  Low  Countries,  by 
extending  the  French  coast-line,  was  a  menace  to  English 
commerce.  The  war  thus  became  popular  in  England; 
and  henceforth  it  was  no  longer  merely  the  armies  of 
continental  despotism  which  opposed  the  Republic.  It 
had  ranged  against  it  the  one  free  nation  of  Europe,  a 
representative  Government  and  a  people  passionately 
attached  both  to  its  political  principles  and  to  its  com- 
mercial interests. 

Two  days  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  Russia  and 
Prussia  signed  the  treaty  for  the  second  partition  of 
Poland.  The  date  was  significant  and  indicated  the 
spirit  of  the  first  Coalition,  which  professed  to  be  directed 
solely  against  the  Revolution.  While  Austria  was  wait- 
ing to  see  what  share  it  would  get  of  the  plunder, 
Dumouriez  was  intriguing  with  the  Austrian  Oeneral-in- 
chief ,  the  Prince  of  Coburg.  He  evacuated  Belgium  and, 
declaring  against  the  Convention,  threatened  to  march 
on  Paris.  His  soldiers  refused  to  follow  him;  and 
Dumouriez,  reduced  to  seeking  refuge  in  the  Austrian 
camp,  found  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Allies,  who 
had  no  idea  of  restoring  the  throne  or  even  of  rescuing 
the  Queen — she  was  left  to  perish  in  October  1793 — ^but 
only  of  dismembering  France  like  Poland.  After  his 
useless  defection,  Dumouriez  lingered  in  iexile  till  1823, 
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when  he  died  in  England.  The  Latin  inscription  above 
his  tomb  in  the  church  of  Henley-on-Thames  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  character  which  M.  Sorel  gives  him. 

*  La  Revolution  f  ran9aiBe  n'^tait  pas,  k  ses  yeux,  une  regenera- 
tion de  rhumanite:  c*etait  une  carriere.  II  s'y  jetait  avec 
un  parfait  scepticisme,  une  indifference  complete  sur  les 
moyens,  pretendant  jouer  de  cette  revolution  comme  Betz 
avait  joue  de  la  Fronde,  commo  naguere  Frederic  avait  joue 
de  la  philosophie  ....  Les  grandee  occasions  lui  arrivaieut. 
II  connaissait  les  affaires,  il  y  appliquait  une  extraordinaire 
souplesse  d'esprit,  une  f econdite  surprenante  de  moyens  .  .  .  • 
Mais  il  n'avait  pratique  la  politique  que  dans  les  dessous, 
etudie  la  diplomatie  que  dans  les  coulisses  .  •  •  •  II  comptait 
trop  avec  les  hommes,  avec  lui-meme  surtout,  pas  assez  avec 
les  evenements:  attendant  trop  des  petites  passions  qu'il 
savait  gouvemer,  rien  des  grandes  qui  lui  echappaient  •  .  •  . 
On  le  vit  tour  k  tour  et  k  tres-peu  de  distance  se  presenter  en 
heros  et  se  retourner  en  traitre.  Au  fond,  il  y  avait  en  lui 
de  Tun  et  de  Fautre :  c'etait  un  aventurier.' 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Convention  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  Danton,  who  foresaw  that,  in  a  military  demo- 
cracy, the  victorious  general  would  be  supreme.  Knowing 
it  was  impossible  to  vanquish  the  Coalition,  he  pro- 
posed to  divide  it.  But  his  fall  followed  soon  after 
that  of  his  adversaries  the  Girondins.  Austria  was 
demanding  compensation  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Poland.  Prussia  was  refusing  to  conquer  France  for 
the  benefit  of  Austria.  A  united  Grovemment  might  have 
profited  from  the  divisions  perceived  by  Danton.  But 
Robespierre  succeeded  him;  and  the  Republic  was  left 
without  a  foreign  policy.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  which  had  assumed  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment during  the  Terror,  was  in  conflict  with  the  nation, 
wliich  would  have  been  exterminated  by  internecine 
strife  had  not  the  discipline  of  war  preserved  it.  Camot 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee ;  and  it  was  there  that 
he  found  his  opportunity  which  gave  him  the  title  of 

*  organiser  of  victory.' 

It  would  require  more  than  the  space  of  •this  article 
to  describe  even  in  outline  what  M.  Sorel  calls  *the 
labyrinth  of  the  Coalition,'  wherein  the  Allies,  by  scatter*- 
ing  their  forces  and  points  of  attack,  lost  their  chance  of 
subduing  France  by  concerted  action,  when  the  Beign  of 
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Terror  and  the  Vendean  insurrection  might  have  made 
the  land  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader.  During  the 
pontificate  of  Bobespierre  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
were  compensating  for  his  destructive  work.  In  the 
period  between  the  execution  of  the  Queen  and  that  of 
the  H^bertists  and  of  Danton,  the  genius  of  Bonaparte 
was  first  manifested  at  the  re-taking  of  Toulon  from  the 
English ;  and,  in  June  1704,  a  month  before  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre,  Jourdan,  at  Fleurus,  completed  the  re-con- 
quest of  Belgium.  With  Thermidor  came  to  an  end  the 
cosmopolitan  idea  of  the  Bevolution.  The  war  was  to  be 
prosecuted  untU,  as  Tallien'said, '  the  Bepublic  resumed  in 
the  balance  of  Europe  the  place  which  belonged  to  it.' 
The  idea  of  national  frontiers  was  once  again  enunciated, 
including  the  course  of  the  Bhine  as  one  of  the  limits  of 
the  Bepublic.  But  this  plan  was  not  likely  to  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  Europe,  though  the  dissensions  of  the 
Coalition  and  popular  discontent  within  the  States  com- 
posing it  aided  the  policy  of  the  French. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  as  reconstituted  in 
An  in  (1704-5),  was  strong  in  its  diplomatic  section.  Spain 
and  Prussia  wanted  peace.  A  conference  was  held  at  BAle 
and  a  treaty  signed  with  Prussia  in  April  1705,  under 
which  the  French  troops  were  to  continue  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  The  next  month,  by 
a  treaty  made  at  the  Hague,  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  French  and  the  Batavian  republics,  France  retaining 
the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  by  a  further 
convention  North  Germany  was  neutralised.  In  July 
peace  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Thus  was  the  Bepublic 
formally  recognised  by  European  Powers.  But  England, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia  remained  at  war  with  the  Bepublic, 
the  English  aiding  the  imigris  in  an  attempted  inva- 
sion of  France  at  Quiberon.  Henceforth,  until  Waterloo, 
England  was  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  France. 
Then  arose  the  idea  of  the  Continental  Blockade,  to  ex- 
clude England  from  the  coasts  of  Europe  from  Gibraltar 
to  Texel,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Italians  were 
hostUe  to  the  project ;  the  Spaniards,  in  spite  of  the  peace, 
hated  the  French ;  the  Dutch  found  the  plan  antagonistic 
to  their  interests.  Meanwhile  the  young  Louis  XYII 
had  died  in  the  Temple;  and,  the  imigris  having  pro- 
claimed his  uncle  king,  Louis  XYIII  sought  recognition 
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by  the  Powers,  which  was  formally  accorded  by  Russia 
alone. 

The  Convention,  after  its  marvellous  accomplishments, 
voted,  in  August  1705,  the  Constitution  of  An  ni,  which 
brought  it  to  an  end  on  October  26  of  that  year.  On 
the  eve  of  the  elections,  the  Royalists  caused  a  rising 
in  Paris  and  marched  40,000  strong  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  Convention  was  still  sitting.  Barras  called 
to  its  defence  the  young  hero  of  Toulon,  who,  with  7000 
soldiers,  quelled  the  insurrection ;  and  from  this  date, 
13  Yend^miaire,  An  rv  (October  5,  1705),  began  the 
henceforth  unchecked  career  of  Bonaparte.  A  dictator- 
ship in  the  hands  of  some  soldier  was  inevitable,  both 
from  the  growing  anarchy  within  France  and  from  the 
European  situation.  The  Convention  had  left  its  con- 
quests in  a  precarious  state.  Their  tenure  was  entirely 
military.  The  treaties  were  worthless.  The  parties  to 
them  were  not  less  hostile  to  the  Republic  than  were  the 
Powers  stiU  at  war  with  France.  The  object  of  Europe 
was  to  see  established  in  France  a  weak  Republic  which 
eventually  might  be  dismembered  like  Poland.  The  object 
of  France  was  to  found  *  a  Roman  republic '  which  should 
extend  its  territory  to  supremacy  in  Europe.  By  no 
ephemeral  treaties  could  these  contrary  tendencies  be 
conciliated.  The  intention  of  France  was  to  form  a 
continental  coalition  against  England;  but,  as  French 
interests  and  those  of  the  other  Euroi>ean  States  with 
regcunl  to  England  were  conflicting,  there  was  no  means 
of  imposing  on  Europe  the  peace  which  the  Republic  had 
conceived.  The  Directory,  created  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  An  m,  became  an  intermediate  regime.  Amid 
its  anarchy  the  Roman  idea  gained  ground.  Even  if 
the  new  Oovemment  had  produced  a  moderate  leader  to 
organise  the  nation,  the  temper  of  the  people  would  not 
have  accepted  a  Cromwell  or  a  Monk.  It  demanded  and 
obtained  a  Caesar. 

The  Directory,  under  the  pretext  of  propagating  the 
Revolution,  was  continuing  the  history  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  its  policy  of  extending  the  frontiers  of 
France  and  making  it  supreme  in  Europe ;  so  France  and 
its  rivals  went  on  with  their  ancient  conflicts  for  the 
possession  of  Flanders  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  for 
domination  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy.    Three 
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years  of  war  had  formed  a  new  race  of  soldiers.  Moreau 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  Jourdan  the  army  of 
Samhre-et-Meuse ;  Hoche  was  pacifying  Brittany  and  the 
Vend^,  while  watching  the  designs  of  England;  Bonaparte 
was  about  to  manifest  his  genius.  The  Revolution, 
which  had  enfeebled  France  within,  had  made  it  more 
dangerous  without.  The  war  had  not  been  unprofitable 
to  England;  but  the  increase  of  its  oversea  possessions 
made  it  the  more  necessary  that  France  should  not 
become  a  formidable  maritime  rival.  So  the  war  had  to 
go  on,  in  spite  of  the  distress  of  the  English  population 
and  the  disa£Eection  in  Ireland.  Catherine  of  Russia  was 
dying,  to  be  succeeded  by  her  lunatic  son  Paul.  The 
house  of  Austria  was  ever  meditating  extensions  of 
its  territory.  The  young  Corsican  who  had  quelled  the 
insurrection  of  Vend^miaire  had  grown  too  popular  in 
Paris;  so  Barras,  the  Director,  gave  him  Josephine  de 
Beauhamais  for  his  wife,  with  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy — considered  a  secondary  post.  His  orders  were 
to  separate  the  Austrians  from  the  Piedmontese,  to  force 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  make  peace,  and,  most  important, 
to  plunder  northern  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt 
treasury  of  the  Republic.  Bonaparte  marched  from 
victory  to  victory,  subjugating  Piedmont,  conquering  the 
Milanais,  and  making  Rome  and  Naples  tremble,  while 
Moreau  and  Jourdan  were  retreating  in  Germany.  The 
first  Italian  campaign  ended  with  Bonaparto*s  march 
upon  Vienna  over  the  Eastern  chain  of  the  Alps  through 
Carinthia.  At  Leoben  he  halted ;  and  there,  on  April  18, 
1797,  he  signed  with  Austria  the  '  preliminaries  *  of  peace, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  glorious  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  six  months  later. 

The  check  of  the  republican  army  in  Germany  made 
up,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  for  Bonaparte's  victories 
in  Italy.  So  Pitt  thought  the  moment  opportune  to 
negotiate  for  peace,  which  might  permit  him  to  follow 
out  his  task  of  pacifying  Ireland,  now  threatened  with  a 
French  invasion.  To  that  end  he  sent  Lord  Malmesbury 
to  Paris.  The,  terms  he  demanded  were  the  status  qtu) 
ante  beUum^  including  the  withdrawal  of  France  from 
the  Low  Countries.  Such  terms  were  impossible;  but 
their  proposal  was  calculated  to  do  Pitt  good  among  the 
people  he  governed,  who  were  oppressed  with  the  war, 
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Though  the  mission  was  aboi-tive,  Mahnesbury's  report 
was  instructivey  as  he  saw  that  France,  though  bearing 
the  traces  of  the  g^reat  upheaval,  was  not  a  ruined  country. 
He  found  a  fertile  land  under  cultivation,  a  people  full 
of  resources,  in  spite  of  *  a  miserable  and  despotic  Govern- 
ment.' As  soon  as  he  departed,  the  Irish  expedition 
set  out  under  Hoche.  The  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Armada,  proved  itself  the  eternal  ally  of  England ;  and 
Hoche,  the  only  general  of  the  Bepublic  who  might 
have  been  a  rival  to  Bonaparte,  returned,  his  health 
shattered,  to  die  a  few  months  later  with  the  army  of 
Sambre-et-Meuse. 

In  the  summer  of  1797  Bonaparte  was  already  enjoying 
a  foretaste  of  his  coming  glories.  At  the  castle  of  Mom« 
bello,  near  Milan,  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  court, 
like  a  conquering  Roman  proconsul,  dining  in  public  and 
alone  after  the  manner  of  a  sovereign  of  the  old  French 
monarchy.  He  prepared  himself  to  govern  France  in 
organising  Italy ;  and  there  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Concordat,  which  was  to  re-establish  religion  in  France. 
But  at  home  the  anarchy  increased ;  and  the  *  coup  d6tat 
of  Fructidor,'  on  September  4, 1797,  took  place  when,  with 
Augereau's  tropps,  Barras,  La  R^veill^re,  and  Bewbell 
'saved  the  Republic'  by  expelling  from  the  Directory 
Camot  and  Barth^lemy  and  proscribing  a  number  of 
deputies.  The  purified  Directory  was  full  of  arrogance, 
and  thought  itself  the  master  of  Europe  as  it  was  of 
Paris.  The  Directors  dreaded  Bonaparte,  who  pursued 
a  cautious  policy  in  Italy,  knowing  his  own  power  and 
prestige.  The  Directory  proposed  to  continue  the  war, 
and  broke  off  the  negotiations  with  England.  But 
Bonaparte  wished  to  add  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  the 
renown  of  a  peacemaker.  On  October  17, 1797,  he  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Gampo  Formio,  under  which  the  Emperor 
ceded  Belgium  to  France,  recogpiised  its  possession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  accepted  the  establishment 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  under  the  protection  of  France, 
Austria  taking  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia — though  its 
undisturbed  possession  of  them  was  somewhat  delayed. 
The  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  a  convention  resem^ 
bling  the  treaties  of  the  old  monarchies,  on  the  model  of 
those  which  arranged  the  partition  of  Poland ;  it  was  the 
application  by  the  Republic,  to  the  profit  of  France,  of 
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the  old  system  of  territorial  compensations.  It  was  the 
first  Napoleonic  act  made  in  the  name  of  France,  in  a 
policy  which  raised  its  maker  to  be  master  of  Europe, 
but  led  him  to  Madrid,  to  Moscow,  and  to  Saint  Helena. 

On  his  way  from  Italy  Bonaparte  halted  at  Bastadt, 
where  a  congress  was  assembled  for  the  solemn  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  between  France  and  the  Empire. 
Austria  having  laid  down  arms,  the  invasion  of  England 
was  to  be  proceeded  with ;  and  Bonaparte  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  the  downfall  of  British  power.  He  was 
soon  summoned  to  Paris  from  the  congress,  where  he 
had  his  first  contact  with  German  princes  and  diploma- 
tists, and  gave  himself  a  lesson  in  their  superannuated 
methods.  The  Directory  gave  Bonaparte,  in  December 
1797,  a  pompous  welcome,  at  which  Talleyrand  reappeared ; 
and  Mettemich,  soon  to  be  associated  with  him  in  many 
negotiations,  was  also  in  Paris.  The  designs  of  the  Direc- 
tory on  Europe  were  as  grandiose  as  those  which  Napoleon 
afterwards  put  into  execution.  But  now  he  was  im- 
patient at  the  unprepared  vagueness  of  their  plans ;  and 
thus  it  was  that,  after  careful  examination  of  the  project 
of  invasion,  he  declined  it,  seeing  that,  if  ever  it  were  to 
be  feasible,  it  would  need  time,  money,  and  a  navy. 
Judging  England  to  be  as  yet  impregnable,  he  proposed 
an  expedition  which  he  had  meditated  in  Italy — ^the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  From  the  banks  of  the  Nile  he  hoped 
to  execute  a  plan  which  had  been  proposed  to  Louis  XIY, 
of  striking  at  the  power  of  England  in  the  far  East. 
Avoiding  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  disembarked 
near  Alexandria,  defeated  the  Mamelukes  at  the  Pyra- 
mids, in  July  1708,  and,  taking  Cairo,  set  to  work  to  orga- 
nise the  country.  But  at  Aboukir  Nelson  destroyed  the 
French  fleet.  Bonaparte  advanced  into  Syria ;  where,  op- 
posed by  the  forces  of  Turkey  and  the  tenacity  of  Sidney 
Smith,  whom  he  always  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to 
his  fortune,  his  expedition,  projected  as  the  beginning  of 
a  huge  scheme  of  conquest,  ended  as  only  a  gallant 
and  unsuccessful  adventure. 

During  his  absence  the  anarchy  of  the  Directory  at 
home  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  while  all  over  Europe 
France  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  its  acquisitions.  The 
Swiss  revolted  and  demanded  the  evacuation  of  their 
territory.    The  Dutch  refused  to  pay  taxes.    The  new 
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Italian  republics  were  in  disorder.  At  Milan,  Gtenoa,  and 
Rome  the  popular  parties  became  more  and  more  anti- 
French  ;  and  the  agents  of  the  Directory  were  ordered  to 
work  against  the  growing  movement  for  Itcdian  unity. 
The  Roman  population  resisted  the  rapine  of  the  French 
in  plundering  their  galleries  and  museums,  while  trees 
of  liberty  were  torn  up  and  crosses  erected  in  their 
place.  At  Naples  Ferdinand  and  Caroline  took  fright 
and  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  who  proposed  that  the  Pope 
should  be  restored,  the  integrity  of  Naples  and  Tuscany 
guaranteed,  while  Austria  was  to  get  large  compensa- 
tions in  North  Italy.  As  the  Emperor  could  not  come 
to  terms  he  addressed  himself  to  England  and  Russia. 
Meanwhile  Si^y^s  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  the  coronation 
of  Frederick  William  III,  but  could  do  nothing  with  the 
new  king.  Nelson,  fresh  from  the  victory  of  the  Nile, 
called  at  Naples  and  was  won  by  Lady  Hamilton  to 
the  cause  of  King  Ferdinand,  who,  with  this  support, 
declared  war.  A  Neapolitan  army  marched  on  Rome; 
and  then  ensued  the  episode  of  which  the  hero  was  the 
brave  Championnet,  whose  name  is  now  forgotten,  though 
he  was  one  of  the  rare  Frenchmen  who  acquitted  himself 
brilliantly  at  this  period  of  disaster  for  France,  when  he 
first  took  Rome  and  then  Naples,  proclaiming  there  the 
Parthenopean  Republic— for  which  exploits  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Directory. 

The  spectacle  which  that  Government  presented  to 
Europe  brought  about  the  second  Coalition  in  March 
1799 — England,  Austria,  Russia,  Naples,  Piedmont,  and 
Turkey  uniting  against  France.  This  Coalition  did  not, 
as  that  of  1792,  pretend  to  have  the  motive  of  restoring 
the  monarchy.  It  was  formed  frankly  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  back  France  within  its  frontiers,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  subsequent  Coalitions  of  1805, 1809,  and  1813. 
With  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  Macdonald  was  at 
Naples,  Brune  in  Holland,  Jourdan  in  Germany,  and 
Mass^na  in  Switzerland,  which  had  signed  a  treaty  per- 
mitting France  to  occupy  the  country.  In  Italy  and  in 
Germany  the  French  suffered  reverses,  Joubert  being 
killed  at  Novi,  when  Italy  seemed  to  be  lost  to  France 
for  ever.  But  Brune  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  Mass^na  at 
Zurich  won  victories  in  September  1799,  just  when  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  wa^  menaced  with  invasion. 
Vol.  207. — No.  4 13.  2o 
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France  was  saved,  but  the  anarchy  at  home  contmued, 
when,  on  October  8,  Bonaparte,  having  avoided  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers  on  the  look-out  for  him,  landed  at  Fr^jos, 
and  a  month  later  made  the  coup  d'6tat  o£  Brumaire  by 
which  he  became  First  Consul. 

Here  we  will  take  leave  of  the  fascinating  work  of 
M,  Sorel,  as  from  this  point  his  narrative  is  not  of  the 
relations  of  Europe  with  the  Revolution  or  with  the 
French  nation.  Henceforth,  until  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  there  was  only  one  man  in  France  to  treat 
with  the  European  Powers;  and  the  diplomatic  history 
of  Europe  from  1800  imtil  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
was  that  which  emanated  from  the  one-man  power  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Empire  was  officially  conse- 
crated at  Notre  Dame  in  1804,  but  it  was  inaugurated 
de  facto  on  the  field  of  Marengo  in  June  1800.  The 
Treaty  of  Lun^ville,  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Continental  Blockade,  the  Russian  alliance,  the 
Austrian  marriage,  the  invasions  of  Spain  and  of  Russia, 
and  indeed  all  the  stages  of  the  Napoleonic  epic  until  its 
tragic  close,  were  the  direct  results  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  the  scientific  historian  has  the  right  to  include 
them  in  his  narration  of  the  events  which  began  at  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille.  Nevertheless  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
as  Consul  and  as  Emperor,  forms  a  distinct  epoch  in 
French  and  in  European  history.  The  Gk>vemment  of 
France,  though  the  outcome  of  the  Revolution,  was  no 
longer  revolutionary;  and,  had  Napoleon  limited  his 
ambitions  and  founded  a  dynasty  as  stable  as  the  institu- 
tions which  he  established  in  France,  there  would  have 
been  no  question  of  including  in  the  revolutionary  period 
a  single  year  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Perhaps  on  a  future  occasion,  when  we  deal  with 
recent  literature  relating  to  Napoleon,  we  may  have 
occasion  again  to  refer  to  M.  Sorel's  work.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  congratulate  France  on  having  added 
another  honoured  name  to  its  long  list  of  modem  his- 
torians who  have  devoted  their  talent  to  the  annals  of 
the  fatherland,  only  regretting  that  the  bearer  of  that 
name  is  no  longer  with  us  to  share  those  congratulations* 
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Art.  XI.— THE  LETTERS  OP  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Tfie  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria.  A  selection  from  Her 
Majesty's  correspondence,  1837-61.  Published  by  au- 
thority of  H.M.  the  King.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Benson  and 
Viscount  Esher.    Three  vols.    London :  Murray,  1007. 

The  three  volumes  of  Letters  which  are  before  us,  and 
which  cover  the  period  of  the  reign  up  to  the  Prince 
Consort's  death  in  1861,  contain  little  to  change,  or  even 
materially  to  modify,  our  impressions  of  the  personality 
and  character  of  the  great  Queen  and  of  her  relations 
with  those  who  served  her.  In  the  main  the  story  of 
her  beautiful  life,  the  record  of  the  mighty  influence 
which  it  exercised  in  ever- widening  circles,  is  an  old  one 
now.  She  had  never  shrunk  from  the  publicity  that 
necessarily  envelopes  a  sovereign's  life,  never  cowered 
under  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne,  but  had 
accepted  it  throughout  as  part  of  her  vocation  with  child- 
like simplicity,  and  had  let  her  people  know  her  as  she 
lived.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  our  knowledge  of 
her,  it  seemed  to  be  fully  supplied  by  the  books  which 
she  wrote  or  revised — as  the  'Diary  Of  oxir  Life  in  the 
Highlands '  and  the '  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort ' — and  her 
own  'Life,'  written  after  her  death  by  Mr  Sidney  Lee. 
Yet,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  now  given  a  selection  of 
letters  written  by  and  to  her,  of  such  surpassing  interest, 
transcending  all  that  we  knew  before,  that  we  can  only 
exclaim,  like  the  great  Queen  of  old,  'Behold,  the  half 
was  not  told  us  I ' 

Mr  Benson  has,  with  wise  self-restraint,  been  sparing  of 
comment,  and  has  appended  to  the  correspondence  only 
so  much  of  preface  or  note  as  was  required  to  connect 
the  letters  and  to  bring  out  their  significance*  Li  his 
introductory  memoir  he  says : 

'  She  was  high-spirited  and  wilf ul,  but  devotedly  affectionate, 
and  almost  typically  feminine.  She  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  dignity,  and  strong  personal  prejudices.  Confident,  in  a 
sense,  as  she  was,  she  had  the  feminine  instinct  strongly 
developed  of  dependence  upon  some  manly  adviser.' 

This  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  bent  of  her  char- 
acter.   That  she  was  a  icoman  pre-eminently  is  apparent 
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in  almost  every  letter  that  she  writes.  There  are  few  of 
any  importance  that  do  not  contain  some  expression  of 
personal  feeling,  slight  it  may  be,  or  it  may  be  warm  or 
even  passionate,  of  delicate  and  discerning  sympathy  with 
her  correspondent,  that  is  essentially  feminine.  And  this 
is  often  the  cajse  even  though  the  purpose  of  the  letter 
may  be  to  make  a  remonstrance  or  to  administer  a  sharp 
rebuke.  In  the  midst  of  her  indignation  she  would  perhaps 
allude  to  some  alleviating  circumstance,  or  lay  her  finger 
on  the  one  soft  spot  of  a  hard  heart;  and,  when  there 
follows  a  sound  and  just  conclusion  on  the  simple  right 
and  wrong  of  the  case,  the  effect  is  extremely  impressive. 

She  wa3  an  eminently  conspicuous  example  of  the 
truth  that  a  woman's  strength,  her  power  and  influence, 
not  only  in  her  domestic  life,  but  also,  so  far  as  her  posi- 
tion makes  it  possible,  in  a  wider  and  more  extended 
jsphere,  lies  in  her  character  rather  than  in  her  intellect. 
It  is  in  the  best  and  truest  women  that  the  affections 
.most  dominate;  and  such  affections  inevitably  tend  to 
warp  the  judgment  and  obscure  the  sense  of  proportion 
where  the  object  of  them  is  concerned.  The  Queen's 
intellect  was  above,  but  perhaps  not  much  above,  the 
average.  Her  character  was  of  extraordinary  individu- 
.ality  and  strength.  With  deep,  passionate,  and  yet 
widely  extended  affections,  which  knew  no  concealment, 
quick-tempered,  impetuous,  and  with  aU  the  indomitable 
courage  of  her  family,  her  spirit  was  nevertheless  con- 
trolled by  a  strong  and  abiding  sense  of  duty  and  faith 
in  Gk>d.  Conscious  of  the  limitations  of  her  sex,  eager  to 
learn  and  to  inform  herself,  she  continued,  in  spite  of  the 
atmosphere  of  deference  in  which  she  lived,  humble  and 
docile  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  was  well,  indeed, 
for  her  and  for  England  that  this  was  so ;  and  equally 
fortunate  that,  in  the  first  and  most  critical  years  of  her 
reign,  she  possessed,  not  only  as  her  advisers  in  State 
affairs,  but  as  intimate  and  beloved  friends,  her  uncle 
Leopold,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  afterwards,  though  in  less 
familiar  intimacy,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  These  men  were  honourably 
distinguished  among  contemporary  leading  statesmen  by 
their  absolute  freedom  from  selfish  or  personal  political 
ambition  and  from  the  taint  of  party  prejudice. 

Her  life  up  to  the  time  of  her  accession  was  described 
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by  her  as  '  dull  and  sad.'  The  King  of  HoUand,  when  he 
was  her  guest  in  the  summer  of  1845,  told  her  that  when, 
as  Prince  of  Orange,  he  had  visited  England  in  1836,  *  she 
was  extremely  crushed  and  kept  under,  and  hardly  dared 
say  a  word.'  Her  happiest  days  were  spent  at  Glaremont, 
on  the  frequent  occasions  when  she  stayed  there  with  her 
beloved  uncle  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians, 
who,  from  her  babyhood,  and  from  the  sad  day  when  her 
mother  was  left  a  penniless  widow,  had  taken  a  father's 
place  and  watched  over  her  with  a  wise,  unremitting,  and 
most  tender  care.  By  example  and  precept  he  inculcated 
upon  her  a  high  ideal  of  duty  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 
weighty  responsibilities  which  were  in  all  likelihood  to  be 
laid  upon  her.  She  requited  him  by  pouring  out  upon 
him  a  wealth  of  unrestrained  and  trustful  affection.  In 
1831  he  left  England  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
after  having  declined  that  of  Oreece.  But  she  continued 
to  see  him  on  the  occasions  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
England ;  and  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  went  on 
between  them  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  a  letter  written  from  Brussels  in  January  1841, 
accepting  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  christening 
of  the  Princess  Royal,  Leopold  tells  the  story  of  their 
first  acquaintance. 

*  Mt  dbarbst  Victoria, — ^I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
your  kind  letter  of  the  10th,  which  I  hasten  to  answer.  I 
should  not  have  bored  you  by  my  presence,  but  the  act  of  the 
christening  is,  in  my  eyes,  a  sort  of  closing  of  the  first  cyclus 
of  your  dear  life.  I  was  shooting  at  the  late  Lord  Craven's, 
in  Berkshire,  when  I  received  the  messenger  who  brought  me 
the  horrifying  news  of  your  poor  father's  deadly  illness.  I 
hastened  in  bitter  cold  weather  to  Sidmouth,  about  two  days 
before  his  death.  His  affairs  were  so  much  deranged  that 
your  mother  would  have  had  no  means  even  of  leaving 
Sidmouth  if  I  had  not  taken  all  this  under  my  care  and 
management.  That  dreary  journey,  tmdertaken,  I  think,  on 
the  26th  of  January  in  bitter  cold  and  damp  weather,  I  shall 
not  easily  forget.  I  looked  very  sharp  after  the  poor  little 
baby,  then  about  8  months  old.  Arrived  in  London,  we 
were  very  unkindly  treated  by  George  IV,  whose  great  wish 
was  to  get  you  and  your  Mcunma  out  of  the  country,  and 
I  must  say  without  my  assistance  you  could  not  have 
remained.' 
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On  the  occasion  of  her  confirmation  he  writes  from 
the  camp  at  Beverloo  (August  3, 1835) : 

' . . .  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  all  my  affection  for  old  England, 
the  very  state  of  its  society  and  polities  renders  many  in  that 
country  essentiaMy  humbugs  and  deceivers;  the  appearance 
of  the  thing  is  generally  more  considered  than  the  reaUty; 
provided  matters  go  off  well  and  opinion  may  be  gained,  the 
real  good  is  matter  of  the  mast  perfect  indifference.  Defend 
yourself,  my  dear  love,  against  tUs  system ;  let  your  dear 
character  always  be  true  and  loyal;  this  does  not  exclude 
prudence.  Worldly  concerns  are  now  unfortunately  so 
organised  that  you  wMst  be  cautious  or  you  may  injure 
yourself  and  others ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  being 
sterling  and  true.  Nothing  in  persons  gives  greater  reliance, 
greater  weight,  than  when  they  are  known  to  be  true.  From 
your  earliest  childhood  I  was  anxious  to  see  in  you  this  im- 
portant virtue  saved  and  developed.  If  it  is  God's  pleasure 
that  you  should  once  fill  the  arduous  situation  to  which  you 
seem  destined,  you  will  find  the  importance  of  what  I  now 
say  to  you.  ...  I  press  you  now  against  my  heart ;  may  God 
bless  you  as  I  wish  and  hope  it,  and  may  you  always  feel 
some  affection  for  your  sincerely  devoted  Camp^preacher  and 
Uncle,  Leopold  R.' 

In  reply  to  another  letter  from  the  King,  the  Princess 
Victoria  writes  (November  1836) : 

•  My  most  dbarlt  bblovbd  Uncle, — ^You  cannot  imagine 
how  happy  you  have  made  me  by  your  very  dear,  kind,  long, 
and  interesting  letter  of  the  18th,  which  I  received  yesterday 
morning,  and  for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  very  warmest 
and  best  thanks.  You  know,  I  think,  my  dearest  Uncle,  that 
no  creature  on  earth  loves  you  more  dearly,  or  has  a  higher 
sense  of  admiration  for  you  than  I  have.  Independent  of  all 
that  you  have  done — which  I  never  never  can  be  grateful 
enough  for — my  love  for  you  exceeds  all  that  words  can 
express;  it  is  innate  in  me,  for  from  my  earliest  years  the 
name  of  Uncle  was  the  dearest  I  knew,  the  word  uncle  alone 
meant  no  other  than  you.  .  •  . 

'  Believe  me  always  your  most  devoted  and  affectionately 
attached  niece,  Victoria.' 

When,  in  June  1837,  it  became  apparent  that  William 
TV's  death  was  imminent,  Leopold's  letters  become  still 
more  frequent  and  full  of  detail. 
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Lakkkn,  17  JwMy  18S7. 

•  My  beloved  Child, — I  shall  to-day  enter  on  the  subject 
of  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  King  ceases  to  live.  The 
moment  you  get  official  communication  of  it  you  will  entrust 
Lord  Melbourne  with  the  ofSce  of  retaining  the  present 
Administration  as  your  Ministers.  You  will  do  this  in  that 
honest  and  kind  way  which  is  quite  your  own*  and  say  some 
kind  things  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is  that  the  present 
Ministers  are  those  who  will  serve  you  personally  with  the 
greatest  sincerity  and  attachment.  ...  I  am  sure,  with  your 
good  sense,  you  will  not  find  it  difScult  to  judge  questions 
yourself.  I  caxmot  too  much  recommend  this,  as  it  will  then 
become  a  habit,  and  even  an  amusement  to  you.  Cultivate 
always  a  genuine  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  and  be  very  true 
and  honourable  in  your  dealings ;  this  gives  great  strength. 

*  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  my  coming  over  to  you  irmn£diiitely.  The  result 
of  my  eooamen  is  that  I  think  it  better  to  visit  you  later.  If, 
however,  you  wanted  me  at  any  time,  I  should  come  in  a 
moment.  People  might  fancy  I  came  to  enslave  you,  while 
I  glory  in  the  contrary;  and  thirdly,  that  they  might  be 
jealous,  or  affect  it  at  least,  of  my  coming,  as  if  I  thought  of 
ruling  the  realm  for  jniirposea  of  my  own.  .  .  •  May  Heaven 
bless  you  and  keep  up  your  spirits.  Bver,  my  beloved  child, 
your  faithful  Uncle  and  Friend,  Leopold  B.' 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  again  the  oft-told  scenes 
of  the  day  of  her  accession  ;  of  the  Princess  being  roused 
from  sleep  in  the  early  hours  of  a  June  morning  to  be 
told  she  was  Queen;  of  her  interview  with  her  Prime 
MiniBter,  Lord  Melbourne;  of  the  Council  at  which  she 
presided — all  done  with  a  courage,  a  simplicity,  a  sweet 
humility,  and  withal  with  a  commanding  grace  and 
dignity  that  left  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  'I 
was  not  at  all  nervous,'  she  wrote  in  her  diary. 

It  was  with  a  just  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
situation  that  Leopold  had  denied  himself  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  being  present  at  the  Queen's  accession,  and 
of  himself  conducting  his  beloved  Princess  from  the  school- 
room to  the  throne.  No  British  sovereign  save  Gtoorge  III 
— and  he  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time — ^had  for 
upwards  of  a  century  exercised  a  commanding  or  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
Crown,  in  general  estimation,  had  sunk  to  be  a  convenient, 
if  not  an  inconvenient  fiction,  and  the  sovereign  to  little 
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more  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Mmisters  or  courtiers. 
If  this  had  been  so  in  the  case  of  sovereigns  who,  what- 
ever their  shortcomings,  had  been  men  not  wanting  in 
ability  or  strength  of  will,  how  much  more  would  it  be 
the  case  when  the  sovereign  was  an  impulsive  girl  of 
eighteen  ?  That  the  Queen  would  actually  rule,  no  one 
imagined;  and  with  natural  anxiety  men  looked  to  see 
who  would  rule  in  her  name.  Foreign  advisers  about  the 
Court,  Leopold  well  knew,  would  be  specially  unpopular ; 
and  henceforth,  though  he  continued  to  correspond  with 
her,  he  wrote  with  great  caution,  never  sending  a  letter 
except  by  special  messenger  who  could  be  trusted.  He 
writes  to  her  from  Neuilly  (July  12, 1837) : 

* .  .  .  By  all  I  can  hear  there  are  many  intrigues  on  foot  in 
England  at  this  moment.  Princess  Lieven  and  another  in- 
dividual recently  imported  from  her  country  seem  to  be  very 
active  in  what  concerns  them  not ;  beware  of  them.  A  rule 
which  I  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  is,  never  to  permit 
people  to  speak  on  subjects  concerning  yourself  or  your 
affairs  without  your  having  yourself  desired  them  to  do  so. 
The  moment  a  person  behaves  improperly  on  this  subject, 
change  the  conversation  and  make  the  individual  feel  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake.  People  will  certainly  try  to  speak  to 
you  on  your  oton  personal  affairs ;  decline  it  boldly  and  they 
will  leave  you  alone.' 

Leopold  came  to  England  with  his  Queen,  Louise,  for 
a  visit  about  two  months  after  Queen  Victoria's  accession. 
When  he  left  she  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  a  more  than 
ordinary  parting;  that  though  the  love  between  them 
would  never  cool,  yet  henceforth  in  her  new  position  she 
was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  yield  the  unquestioning  and 
unreserved  compliance  with  his  every  precept  and  sug- 
gestion which  had  hitherto  been  so  restful  to  her  girlish 
heart.    She  writes  from  Windsor  (September  19,  1837) : 

'  My  dbarbst  most  bblo vbd  Uxclb, — One  line  to  express 
to  you,  ifn^perfectVy^  my  thanks  for  all  your  very  great  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  my  great,  great  grief  at  your  departure  I 
God  knows  how  sad,  how  forlorn,  I  feel  I  How  I  shaU  misa 
you,  my  dearest,  dear  Uncle  1  Every,  everywhere!  How  I 
shaU  miss  your  conversation  I  How  I  shall  miss  your  pro- 
tection out  riding !  Oh  I  I  feel  very^  very  sad,  and  cannot 
speak  of  you  both  without  crying  I 
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'  Farewell,  my  beloved  Uncle  and  father  t  May  Heaven  bless 
and  protect  you;  and  do  not  forget  your  most  affectionate, 
devoted,  and  attached  Niece  and  Child^ 

•  Victoria  R.' 

It  was  not  long  before  this  slight  modification  in  their 
relations  made  itself  felt.  The  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
1831,  assigning  part  of  Luxemburg  to  Holland,  had  been 
reluctantly  agreed  to  by  Leopold ;  but  the  King  of  Holland 
withheld  his  assent  for  seven  years.  The  question  had 
now  come  up  again  for  settlement,  and  some  soreness 
had  arisen.  Lord  Palmerston  was  mainly  responsible  for 
Leopold's  having  been  offered  the  throne  of  Belgium  in 
1831 ;  and  Leopold  now  thought  he  was  not  receiving  from 
him  due  support.    He  writes  (June  2,  1838) : 

* ...  I  have  not  all  this  time  touched  on  our  affairs,  from 
motives  of  great  diacretiony  but  as  the  battle  draws  nigh  I 
cannot  very  well  help  writing  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  .  .  • 
You  have  given  me  so  many  proofs  of  affection,  and  your 
kind  speech  at  Windsor  is  so  fresh  in  my  memory,  that  it 
would  be  very  torang  in  me  to  think  that  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  without  any  cause,  those  feelings  which  are  so  precious 
to  me  could  have  changed.  This  makes  me  appeal  to  those 
sentiments.  .  .  .  All  I  want  from  your  kind  Majesty  is,  that 
you  will  occasionaZly  express  to  your  Ministers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  good  Lord  Melbourne,  that,  as  far  as  it  is  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  your  own  dominions,  you  do  not 
wish  that  your  Government  should  take  the  lead  in  such 
measures  as  might  in  a  short  time  bring  on  the  destructUyn 
of  this  country  as  well  as  that  of  your  Uncle  and  his 
family.  ...  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  bring  about  a  good  con- 
clusion, but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  seven  years 
all  the  dangers^  all  the  trouble^  fell  constantly  to  my  share. . .  . 
I  remain,  ever  my  dearest  Victoria,  your  truly  devoted  Uncle/ 

The  Queen  replied  (June  10, 1838) : 

*Mt  dearest  Uncle, — It  is  indeed  a  long  while  since  I 
have  written  to  you,  and  I  fear  you  will  think  me  very  lazy ; 
but  I  must  in  turn  say,  dearest  Uncle,  that  your  silence  was 
longer  than  mine,  and  that  it  grieved  me,  and  nCa  heaucowp 
pevrUe.  I  know,  however,  you  have  had,  and  still  have,  much 
to  do.  ...  It  would  indeed,  dearest  Uncle,  be  very  wrong  of 
you  if  you  thought  my  feelings  of  warm  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  you,  and  of  great  affection  for  you,  could  be  changed: 
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Nothing  could  ever  change  them  I  Independent  of  my  feelings 
of  affection  for  you,  my  beloved  Uncle,  you  must  be  aware 
that  the  ancient  and  hereditary  policy  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  Belgium  must  make  me  most  anxious  that  my 
Crovemment  not  onl/y  should  not  be  parties  to  any  measure 
that  would  be  pr^udicial  to  Belgium,  but  that  my  Ministers 
should,  as  far  as  may  not  conflict  with  the  interests  or  engage- 
ments of  this  country,  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  your  kingdom. 

'  My  Ministers,  I  can  assure  you,  share  all  my  feelings  on 
this  subject,  and  are  most  anxious  to  see  everything  settled 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  between  Belgium  and  Holland. 

'We  all  feel  that  we  cannot  sufiBciently  or  adequately 
express  how  much  Belgium  owes  to  your  wise  system  of 
government,  which  has  rendered  that  country  so  flourishing 
in  every  way,  and  how  much  all  Europe  is  indebted  to  you 
for  the  preservation  of  general  i>eace.  This,  my  beloved 
Uncle,  we  owe  to  you,  and  it  must  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
gratification  to  you. 

'  I  perfectly  understand  and  feel  that  your  position  with 
respect  to  all  these  affairs  is  very  dif&cult  and  trying,  and  the 
feelings  of  your  subjects  are  far  from  unnatural ;  yet  I  sincerely 
h(^)e  that  ypu  will  use  the  gre^t  influence  you  possess  over 
the  minds  of  the  leading  men  in  Belgium  to  mitigate  dis- 
content and  calm  irritation,  and  procure  acquiescence  in 
whatever  arrangements  may  ultimately  be  found  inevitable. 

*You  are  right  in  saying  that  I,  though  but  a  child  of 
twelve  years  old  when  you  went  to  Belgium,  remember  much 
of  what  took  place,  and  I  have  since  then  had  the  whole 
matter  fully  explained  to  me.  The  treaty  of  November  1831 
was  perhaps  not  so  advantageous  to  the  Belgians  as  could 
liave  been  wished,  yet  it  cannot  have  been  thought  very 
advantageous  to  the  Dutch,  else  they  would  have  most  pro- 
bably urged  their  Government  before  this  time  to  accept 
it ;  besides,  when  these  conditions  were  framed,  England  was 
only  one  out  of  five  powers  whose  concurrence  was  required, 
and  consequently  they  were  made  under  very  difficult  droum- 
stances.  This  treaty  having  been  ratified,  it  is  become  binding ; 
and  therefore  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consider  it  as  other- 
wise, and  to  set  aside  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
ratified  by  all  the  parties. 

*  I  feel  I  must  in  turn,  dearest  Uncle,  entreat  your  indul- 
gence for  so  long  a  letter,  and  for  such  full  explanations,  but 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  you  had  spoken  to  mie  on  the 
subject/ 
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The  King  replied : 

'Mt  dearest  axd  most  beloved  Victoria, — You  have 
written  me  a  very  dear  and  long  letter,  which  has  given  me 
ffreat  plensure  and  satisfaction.  I  was  much  moved  with  the 
expressions  of  truly-felt  affection  which  it  contains,  and  I 
shall  never  again  doubt  your  affection  for  me,  but  rely  on 
your  dear  heart  and  the  constancy  of  your  character.  I  will 
now  tell  you  honestly  that  I  had  some  misgivings.  •  •  •' 

It  was  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  in  all  matters  of  State  was  her  natural  and 
constitutional  adviser,  was  weU  fitted  to  step  into  the 
place  which  Leopold  had  partially  vacated.  Poco  curante 
and  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  and  not  quite  as  careful 
as  he  should  have  been  as  to  the  character  of  those  whom 
he  selected  to  form  her  Court,  he  was  nevertheless  an 
honourable,  straightforward  gentleman,  with  a  warm 
and  chivalrous  heart.  The  charge  of  a  pure,  affectionate, 
and  impulsive  girl,  alone  in  the  most  perilous  position 
that  a  troublesome  world  could  offer,  appealed  to  his 
best  and  highest  instincts;  and  as  the  daily  experience 
of  her  innocence,  truthfulness,  and  deep  sense  of  duty 
raised  and  ennobled  him,  so  his  wise  counsel,  his  tender 
and  watchful  consideration  for  her  happiness,  her  r^uta- 
tion,  and  her  every  need,  supported  and  cheered  her,  and 
soon  won  her  ardent  gratitude  and  confidence.  A  widower 
and  childless,  he  almost  made  his  home  at  the  Palace, 
generally  spending  his  morning  over  public  business  with 
the  Queen,  dining  with  her  three  or  four  times  a  week 
and  almost  always  on  Sunday,  and  keeping  her  well  in- 
formed by  conversation  or  by  letter  of  all  that  went  on. 

But  this  implicit  reliance  on  and  faith  in  her  Minister 
had  its  element  of  danger.  The  Queen's  father  and  some 
of  her  uncles  had  been  on  the  Whig  side  in  politics,  and 
she  inclined  to  the  same  side.  Lord  Melbourne  was  too 
fair  a  man  to  be  a  keen  partisan,  and  did  not  fail  to 
inculcate  on  her  respect  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Peel,  and  others  of  the  Tory  party.  But,  true  woman  as 
she  was,  the  personality  of  Lord  Melbourne  had  in  this 
matter  more  effect  upon  her  than  his  precepts;  and  in 
her  loyalty  to  him  she  came  to  look  upon  every  one  who 
was  opposed  to  him  as  a  natural  enemy.  All  Whigs 
might  not  be  good,  but  aU  Tories  in  her  eyes  were  at  this 
time  essentially  bad. 
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Unfortunately  Lord  Melbourne  had  made  the  mistake 
of  recommending  to  her,  as  members  of  her  first  household, 
ladies  who  were  all  nearly  related  to  himself  or  his  Whig 
colleagues,  not  foreseeing  that  she  would  thus  naturally 
form  strong  attachments,  which  would  incline  her  to 
favour  exclusively  one  side  in  politics,  and  would  create 
serious  difficulties  whenever  a  change  of  Government 
should  oc6ur.  Such  a  change  appeared  to  be  immi- 
nent in  May  1839.  The  Government  was  so  nearly 
defeated  in  an  important  division  that  Lord  Melbourne 
tendered  the  resigpiation  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
and  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Welling^n. 
The  Queen  was  very  much  annoyed  and  distressed.  She, 
however,  at  once  sent  for  the  Duke,  whom  she  found  very 
kind  and  sympathetic.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne 
she  gives  a  detailed  account  of  her  interview  with  him. 

*  She  saw  the  Duke  for  about  twenty  minutes ;  the  Queen  said 
she  supposed  he  knew  why  she  sent  for  him,  upon  which  the 
Duke  said.  No,  he  had  no  idea.  The  Queen  then  said  she  had 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  her  late  Ministry  and  had 
parted  with  them  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  upon  which 
the  Duke  observed  that  he  could  assure  me  no  one  felt  more 
pain  in  hearing  the  announcement  of  their  resignation  than 
he  did,  and  he  was  deeply  grieved  at  it.* 

She  then  asked  him  to  form  a  new  Government,  which 
he  declared  himself  unable  to  do,  and  recommended  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel, '  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  and 
integrity,'  should  be  asked.  She  '  hoped  he  would  at 
all  events  have  a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet.'  He  was 
unwilling  (she  tells  Lord  Melbourne) ; 

'  but,  as  he  was  very  anxious  to  do  anything  that  would  tend 
to  the  Queen's  comfort,  and  would  do  everything  and  at  all 
times  that  could  be  of  use  to  the  Queen,  and  therefore  if  she 
and  her  Prime  Minister  urged  his  accepting  office,  he  would. 
The  Queen  said  she  had  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  any 
of  the  others  of  his  pacty.  The  Queen  then  mentioned  the 
subject  of  the  household,  of  those  who  were  not  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Duke  did  not  give  any  decisive  answer  about  it, 
but  advised  the  Queen  not  to  begin  with  conditions  of  this 
sort,  and  wait  till  the  matter  was  proposed.  The  Queen  then 
said  that  she  felt  certain  that  he  would  understand  the  great 
friendship  she  had  for  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  been  to  her 
quite  a  parent,  and  the  Duke  said  no  one  felt  and  knew  that 
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better  than  he  ddd^  and  that  no  one  could  stUI  be  of  greater  use 
to  the  Queen  than  Lord  Melbourne.  •   •   •' 

Then  followed  her  interview  with  Peel.     She  con- 
tinues : 

'  He  repeated  his  surprise  at  the  course  you  had  all  taken  in 
resigning,  which  he  did  not  expect.  The  Queen  talked  of  her 
great  friendship  for  and  gratitude  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
repeated  what  she  had  said  to  the  Duke,  in  which  Peel  agreed ; 
but  he  is  such  a  cold,  odd  man,  she  can't  make  out  what  he 
means.  He  said  he  could  not  expect  me  to  have  the  con- 
fidence in  him  I  had  in  you  (and  which  he  never  can  have),  as 
he  has  not  deserved  it.    My  impression  is  he  is  not  happy  and 

sanguine.  .  •  .  The  Queen  don't  like  his  manner  after . 

Oh  I  how  different,  how  dreadfully  different,  to  that  frank, 
open,  natural,  and  most  kind,  warm  manner  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. The  Duke  I  like  by  far  better  than  Peel.  The  Queen 
trusts  Lord  Melbourne  will  excuse  this  long  letter,  but  she 
was  so  very  anxious  he  should  know  all.  The  Queen  was  very 
much  collected,  and  betrayed  no  Ikgitation  during  these  two 
trying  audiences.  But  afterwards  again  all  gave  way.  She 
feels  Lord  Melbourne  will  understand  it,  amongst  enemies  to 
those  she  most  relied  on  and  esteemed,  and  people  who  seem 
to  have  no  heart;  but  what  is  worst  of  all  is  the  being 
deprived  of  seeing  Lord  Melbourne  as  she  used  to  do.' 

In  these  sentences,  broken,  disjointed,  and  over- 
charged with  feeling,  one  almost  sees  the  page  blotted 
and  blistered  with  falling  tears.  Lord  Melbourne's  reply 
was  kind  but  candid.    In  it  he  says : 

*  Nothing  could  have  been  more  proper  and  judicious  than 
your  Majestsr's  conduct,  and  they  appear  to  have  acted  on 
their  part  with  propriety  and  sincerity.  •  •  •  Lord  Melbourne 
would  strongly  advise  your  Majesty  to  do  eversrthing  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  the  Government.  Everything  is 
to  be  done  and  to  be  endured  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
getting  into  the  situation  in  which  they  are  in  France,  of  no 
party  being  able  to  form  a  (Government  and  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  .  ,  •  Lord  Melbourne  earnestly  entreats  your 
Majesty  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  affected  by  any  faultiness 
of  manner  which  you  may  observe.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is 
no  personal  hostility  to  Lord  Melbourne,  nor  any  bitter  feelings 
against  him.  Sir  Robert  is  the  most  cautious  and  reserved 
of  mankind.  Nobody  seems  to  Lord  Melbourne  to  know  him, 
but  he  is  not  therefore  deceitful  or  dishonest*  Many  a  very 
false  man  has  a  very  open  and  sincere  manner,  and  vioe  versa,* 
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The  Queen  replied  the  same  day  (May  9, 1837) : — 

'  The  Queen  writes  one  line  to  prepare  Lord  Melbourne  for 
what  may  happen  in  a  very  few  hours.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
behaved  very  ill,  and  has  insisted  on  my  giving  up  my  Ladies, 
to  which  I  replied  that  I  never  would  consent,  and  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  frightened.  He  said  he  must  go  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  consult  with  him,  when  both  would  return, 
and  he  said  this  must  suspend  all  further  proceedings,  and  he 
ttsked  whether  I  shoidd  be  ready  to  receive  a  decision,  which 
I  said  I  should;  he  was  quite  perturbed — ^but  this  is  in- 
farruma.  ...  I  was  oahn  but  very  decided,  and  I  think  you 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  pxy  composure  and  great 
firmness;  the  Queen  of  England  will  not  submit  to  such 
trickery.  Keep  yourself  in  readiness,  for  you  may  soon  be 
wanted.' 

The  Queen  was  always  too  susceptible  in  forming  an 
opinion  of  a  man  by  the  impression  produced  on  her  by 
his  manner.  This  was  afterwards  particularly  evinced 
in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
that  she  knew  to  his  discredit,  completely  won  her  confi- 
dence and  esteem  when  she  visited  him  in  Paris. 

Lord  Melbourne  replied  that  he  had  never  expected 
that  this  demand  would  be  urged,  and  had  therefore 
never  advised  the  Queen  what  was  to  be  done  in  such  a 
case.  It  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  he  must  consult 
his  colleagues.  He  thereupon  summoned  his  defunct 
Cabinet  and  pub  the  case  before  them — clearly  a  wrong 
thing  for  him  to  do,  since,  having  resigned,  they  had  no 
longer  any  official  position.  Their  practically  unanimous 
opinion  was  that  the  Queen's  contention  was  right.  The 
Queen  consequently  maintained  her  positive  refusal  to 
give  up  any  of  her  Ladies.  Peel  abandoned  his  attempt 
to  form  a  Government,  and  the  Whigs  resumed  office. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  incident,  which  might  have 
had  serious  consequences.  No  blame  can  attach  to  the 
Queen.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Lord 
Melbourne  was  wrong  and  Peel  right.  Cabinet  secrets 
would  not  be  safe  if  the  wives  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  were  constantly  in  the  sovereign's  presence. 
Mr  Benson  mentions  in  a  note  that,  sixty  years  after- 
wards, the  Queen,  in  a  conversation  at  Osborne,  after 
eulogising  Sir  Robert  Peel,  said,  *  I  was  very  young  then, 
and  perhaps  I  should  act  differently  if  it  was  all  to  be 
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done  again/  Peel  and  the  Duke  behaved  with  character- 
istic magnanimity  in  abstaining  from  making  a  grievance 
or  party  capital  out  of  it,  for  which  there  was  ample 
material  had  they  been  so  minded.  For  that  a  change 
of  Government  should  be  postponed  for  nearly  two  years 
owing  to  the  Queen's  preference  for  one  set  of  ladies 
over  another,  or  because  the  greatest  of  living  British 
statesmen  had  an  embarrassed  manner,  was  no  trifle. 

Of  all  the  services  rendered  to  the  Queen  by  Xing 
Leopold,  the  greatest  was  yet  to  come.  The  desire  of  his 
heart  was  to  find  for  her  a  consort  worthy  of  her,  one 
who  should  at  once  satisfy  her  ardent  heart  and  guide 
and  direct  her  intelligence.  His  sagacity  had  perceived 
in  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg,  son  of  Duke  Ernest, 
such  qualities  in  large  measure  as  he  believed  would 
secure  her  affection  and  command  her  respect.  How 
excellent  that  choice  was,  how  worthy  of  the  high 
position  to  be  occupied,  all  the  world  has  long  known. 
As  yet  the  Prince  was  young,  three  months  younger  than 
the  Queen ;  in  experience,  probably  also  in  character,  he 
was  younger  stilL  His  education  could  not  be  considered 
as  finished ;  and,  though  it  was  more  or  less  understood 
what  destiny  was  in  store  for  him,  the  matter  was  still 
in  abeyance.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1830  he  was 
travelling  about  Europe  under  Leopold's  directions, 
generally  with  Stockmar  for  his  companion  and  prac* 
tically  for  his  tutor. 

When  the  Queen  had  just  completed  her  twentieth 
year,  she  writes  to  Leopold : 

Buckingham  Palace,  15  Jvly^  1889» 

*  I  shall  send  this  letter  by  a  courier,  as  I  am  anxious  to  put 
several  questions  to  you,  and  to  mention  some  feelings  of 
mine  upon  the  subject  of  my  cousin's  visit  which  I  am 
desirous  should  not  transpire.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  know 
if  Albert  is  aware  of  the  wish  of  his  Father  and  you  relative 
to  me?  Secondly,  if  he  knows  that  there  is  no  engagement 
between  us?  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  acquaint  Uncle 
Ernest  that,  if  I  should  like  Albert,  I  can  make  no  finaZ 
promise  this  year ;  for,  at  the  very  earliest ^  any  such  event 
coidd  not  take  place  till  two  or  three  years  hence.  For,  in- 
dependent of  my  youth  and  my  great  repugnance  to  change 
my  present  position,  there  is  no  anxiety  evinced  in  thia 
country  for  such  an  event ;  and  it  would  be  prudent,  in  my 
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^opinion,  to  wait  till  some  such  demonstration  is  shown,  else  if 
it  were  hurried  it  might  produce  discontent. 

'Though  all  the  reports  of  Albert  are  most  favourable, 
and  though  I  have  little  doubt  I  shall  like  him,  still  one  can 
never  answer  beforehand  for  feelings^  and  I  may  not  have 
that  feeling  for  him  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  happiness. 
I  may  like  him  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  cousin^  and  as  a  brother ^ 
but  not  nuyre\  and  should  this  be  the  case  (which  is  not 
likely),  I  am  very  anxious  that  it  should  be  understood  that  I 
am  not  guilty  of  any  breach  of  promise,  for  /  never  gave  any. 
I  am  sure  you  will  understand  my  anxiety,  for  I  should  other- 
wise, were  this  not  completely  understood,  be  in  a  very  painful 
position.  As  it  is,  I  am  rather  nervous  about  the  visit,  for 
the  subject  I  allude  to  is  not  an  agreeable  one  to  me.  I  have 
little  else  to  say,  dear  Uncle,  as  I  have  now  spoken  openly  to 
you,  which  I  was  very,  very  anxious  to  do.' 

It  needed  only  that  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  should 
meet  for  all  doubts  to  be  dispelled.  She  writes  to  tell 
"her  uncle  the  news,  and  that  *she  is  very,  very  happy.' 
lieopold  replied  from  Wiesbaden  (October  24, 1839) : 

*Mt  dbarbst  Viotobia, — ^Nothing  could  have  given  me 
greater  pleasure  than  your  dear  letter.  I  had,  when  I  saw 
your  decision,  almost  the  feeling  of  old  Zacharias — ^''Now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  I "  Your  choice  had 
been  for  these  last  years  my  conviction  of  what  might  and 
would  be  hest  for  your  happiness.  ...  In  your  position,  which 
may  and  will,  perhaps,  become  in  future  even  more  difficult 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  you  could  not  exist  without  having 
a  happy  and  an  a^yreeahle  int&rieur, 

'And  I  am  much  deceived — which  I  think  I  am  not — or 
you  will  find  in  Albert  just  the  very  qualities  and  disposi- 
tions which  are  indisi)ensable  for  your  happiness,  and  which 
wiU  suit  your  ovm  ohara^cter^  tern/per^  and  mode  of  life.  You 
Bay  most  amiably  that  you  consider  it  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  Albert.  This  is  true  in  many  points,  because  his  position 
will  be  a  difficult  one ;  but  much,  I  may  say  aU,  will  depend 
on  your  affection  for  him.  If  you  love  him,  and  are  kind  to 
him^  he  will  easily  bear  the  burthen  of  the  position ;  and  there 
is  a  steadiness,  and  at  the  same  time  cheerfulness  in  his 
character  which  will  facilitate  this.  .  .  .' 

An  unfortunate  incident  occurred  in  the  parliamentary 

vote  for  Prince  Albert's  annuity.    The  Grovemment,  with- 

.  out  coming  to  a  previous  arrangement  with  the  Opposi- 
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tion,  which  was  the  obvious  thing  to  have  done,  proposed 
50,000Z.  for  the  amount.  An  amendment  was  moved  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  no  less  than  104  against  Ministers 
reducing  it  to  30,0002.  This  greatly  annoyed  the  Prince 
and  Leopold  and  the  Queen,  not  for  the  money's  sake, 
but  on  account  of  the  tactless  and  discourteous  way  in 
which  it  was  done.  Nothing,  however,  marred  the  happy 
celebration  of  the  marriage.  The  Queen  writes  to  Leopold 
on  the  day  after  it  took  place : 

Windsor  Castlb,  11  ^e&.»  1840. 

*My  dbarbst  TJxclb, — ^I  write  to  you  from  here,  the 
happiest,  happiest  Being  that  ever  existed.  Really  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  for  anyone  in  the  world  to  be  ha/ppier,  or  cts 
happy  as  I  am.  .  .  .' 

Nevertheless  all  was  not  yet  quite  smooth  sailing.  A 
foreigner,  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  subject  to 
and  bound  in  aU  but  domestic  matters  to  obey  his  wife, 
new  and  strange  to  the  people,  the  ideas,  the  habits,  the 
prejudices  of  his  adopted  country,  the  Prince  had  a  diffi- 
cult and  perilous  task  before  him.  At  the  outset  he  and 
the  Queen  had  to  steer  between  the  Sc^lla  and  Charybdis 
of  too  much  self-assertion  and  too  much  self-effacement 
on  his  part.  Little  more  than  three  months  after  their 
marriage  we  find  the  Prince  complaining  of  'want  of 
consideration  in  trivial  matters,  and  in  aU  matters  con- 
nected with  the  politics  of  this  country.'  Lord  Melbourne 
spoke  to  the  Queen  about  it,  and  told  her  that  she  should 
try  and  alter  this  ;  that  there  was  no  objection  to  her 
conversing  with  the  Prince  on  any  subject  she  pleased. 
Probably  the  difficulty  chiefly  arose  from  her  long- 
continued  habit  of  settling  all  public  business  with  Lord 
Melbourne  alone. 

Matters  were  not  long  in  righting  themselves.  The 
retirement  of  Lord  Melbourne  from  office  left  a  void  in 
the  Queen's  confidence  which  Peel  was  not  at  first  ad- 
mitted to  fill ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Prince  began  to 
take  the  place  in  her  confidence  as  to  political  matters 
which  he  already  filled  in  her  heart.  He  had  learnt 
to  appreciate  Peel's  honourable  character  and  his  high 
merits  before  the  Queen  had  done  so.  But  the  Queen 
soon  learnt  to  share  his  belief.  Henceforth,  so  complete 
was  their  union,  so  entirely  were  they  one  in  heart  and 
Vol.  207.— JVb.  413.  2  p 
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mind,  and  so  mucli  of  their  work  was  done  together,  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  to  which  of  them  to 
assign  the  authorship  of  a  letter  or  a  memorandum. 
She  joyfuUy  accepted  to  the  full  her  position  of  wife. 
*  How  vnllingly  would  I  always  live  with  my  beloved 
Albert  and  our  children  in  the  quiet  and  retirement  of 
private  life/  And  some  twelve  years  later  we  find  her 
writing  to  Leopold : 

'Albert  grows  daily  fonder  and  fonder  of  politics  and 
business,  and  is  so  wonderfully  fit  for  both — such  perspicacity 
and  such  courage — ^and  I  grow  daily  to  dislike  them  more  and 
more.  We  women  are  not  made  for  governing,  and  if  we  are 
good  women  we  must  dislike  these  masculine  occupations; 
but  there  are  times  which  force  one  to  take  interest  in  them, 
maZ  gr^  bon  grS,  and  /  do,  of  course,  intensely.' 

Appreciating  and  enjoying  to  the  full  the  manifesta- 
tions of  her  popularity,  it  did  not  even  occur  to  her  to 
take  any  credit  to  herself  for  it.  She  attributes  the 
merit  of  it,  quite  simply  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
Prince  Albert.  Writing  to  Leopold  (February  9,  1858), 
she  says  : 

*  To-morrow  is  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  my  blessed 
marriage,  which  has  brought  such  universal  blessings  on  this 
country  and  Europe  I  For  what  has  not  my  beloved  and 
perfect  Albert  done?  Raised  monarchy  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  respect,  and  rendered  it  popular  beyond  what  it  ever 
was  in  this  country/ 

In  the  summer  of  1840  complications  arose  in  the 
East.  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  revolted  and 
invaded  the  Turkish  territory  in  Syria.  The  Turkish 
fleet  was  betrayed  by  the  admiral  in  conmiand  and  given 
up  to  him.  A  party  in  France,  it  was  believed,  favoured 
the  establishment  of  a  virtually  if  not  actually  indepen- 
dent State  in  Egypt  and  Syria  under  the  direct  protection 
of  France.  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  agreed 
to'a  convention  presenting  an  ultimatum  to  Ali  to  bring 
him  to  order.  France  was  very  sore  at  not  having  been 
included  in  the  Convention ;  and  for  other  not  very  definite 
reasons  there  was  great  iU-f eeling  against  Engkmd.  Nor 
did^it  mend  matters  when  Louis  Napoleon,  in  breach  of 
his  solemn  promise  given  after  his  abortive  attempt  at 
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Strassburgy  made  a  similar  descent  from  England  upon 
Boulogne,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Matters 
began  to  look  serious.  Leopold,  who  was  married  to 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  the  French,  was  as 
intimate  with  the  French  Court  as  he  was  with  the 
English,  and,  in  his  wonted  character  of  peacemaker, 
sought  to  enlist  the  Queen's  co-operation  in  endeavouring 
to  allay  hostile  feelings.  He  asked  her  to  enlighten  her 
Ministers  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  which  they 
were  disposed,  he  thought,  to  treat  too  lightly. 

Wiesbaden,  2  October,  1840. 

'I  cannot  imderstand  what  has  rendered  Palmerston  so 
extremely  hostile  to  the  King  and  Goyernment  of  France.  A 
little  civility  would  have  gone  a  great  way  with  the  French ; 
if  in  your  speech  on  the  11th  of  August  some  regret  had  been 
expressed,  it  would  have  greatly  modified  the  feelings  of  the 
French.  But  Palmerston  Ukea  to  put  hie  foot  on  their  necks  I 
Now  no  Statesman  must  triurnph  over  an  enemy  that  is  not 
quite  deadf  because  people  forget  a  real  loss  but  they  won't 
forget  an  insult.  •  •  •  I  will  here  copy  what  the  King  wrote 
to  me  lately  from  Paris : 

* "  y ous  ne  vous  f  aites  pas  d'id^  k  quel  point  I'approbation 
publique  soutient  les  armements,  c'est  universe!.  Je  regrette 
que  cela  aille  bien  au-del^,  oar  la  f ureur  centre  TAngleterre 
s'aocrotti  et  un  des  points  que  je  regrette  le  plus,  e'eet  que  tout 
notre  iieuple  est  persuade  que  I'Angleterre  veut  rMuire  la 
France  au  rang  de  I^issance  Secondaire^  et  vous  savez  ce  que 
c'est  rorgueil  national  et  la  vanity  de  tous  les  penples.  .  •  .  Je 
crains  beauooup  Tart  de  la  Russie,  ou  plut6t  de  I'Empereur 
Nicolas,  de  captiver,  par  les  plus  immensea  flatteries,  les 
ministres  anglais— preuve  Lord  Durham.  Or,  si  ces  deux 
Oouvemements  venient  ou  osent  entreprendre  Tabaissement 
de  la  France,  la  guerre  s'alliunera,  et  pour  mon  compte  alors 
je  m'y  jettrai  k  entrance ;  mais  si,  comme  je  Tesp^re  encore, 
malgr^  mes  soup^ons,  lis  ne  veulent  pas  la  guerre,  alors 
I'affaire  de  TOrient  s'arrangera  k  I'aimable.  .  .  ." 

*  I  think  it  right  to  give  you  this  extract,  as  it  is  written 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  King's  heart,  and  shows  the  way 
in  which  he  considers  the  present  position  of  affairs.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  read  it  or  to  let  it  be  read  by  Lord 
Melbourne.  .  .  .' 

The  Queen  eagerly  threw  herself  into  the  matter. 
She  sent  the  extract  from  Louis  Philippe's  speech  to 
Lord  Melbourne  and  to  Lord  Palmerston ;  and,  when  an 

2  P  2 
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overture  from  France  held  out  hopes  of  a  better  state  of 
feeling,  she  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston : 

12  Oct,,  1840. 

'The  Qaeen,  in  returning  these  letters,  must  express  to 
Lord  Pahnerston  her  very  great  satisfaction  at  the  favour- 
able turn  affairs  have  taken,  and  the  Queen  earnestly  trusts 
that  this  demonstration  of  returning  amity  on  the  part  of 
France  will  be  met  in  a  very  friendly  spirit  by  Lord  Pahner- 
ston and  the  rest  of  her  Government.  The  Queen  feels  certain 
that  this  change  on  the  part  of  France  is  aJso  greatly  owing 
to  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  King  of  the  French,  and  she 
thinks  that,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulties  the  King  has 
had  to  contend  with,  and  which  he  seems  finally  to  have 
overcome,  we  should  make  some  return ;  and  indeed,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  states,  the  arrangement  proposed  is  the  best  which 
can  be  desired.' 

Lord  Melbourne  writes  to  the  Queen  the  same  day : 

' .  .  •  Affairs  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  watch  with  great  impatience,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  not  without  suspicion,  the  manner  in  which  Palmerston 
will  carry  into  effect  the  decision  of  Saturday.' 

And  the  next  day  he  writes  again : 

'Your  Majesty  will  naturally  seize  this  opportunity  of 
stating  strongly  to  Palmerston  your  wishes  that  this  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  advantage  of  with  a  view  to  the 
speedy  accommodation  of  the  whole  difference.  .  •  .' 

The  Queen  writes  to  Leopold  on  the  16th : 

'  Dbarbst  Unglb, — I  have  worked  hard  this  week  to  brin^ 
about  something  conciliatory,  and  I  hope  and  trust  I  have 
succeeded.  Lord  Melbourne  ...  is,  I  can  assure  you,  fully  aware 
of  the  danger,  and  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  set  matters  rights 
and  so  is  Lord  John ;  and  Palmerston,  I  hope,  is  getting  more 
reasonable.  .  .  .  Now  in  my  humble  opinion  (but  this  I  say 
of  myself  and  without  anybody's  knowledge),  if  France,  upon 
this,  were  to  make  some  sort  of  advance,  and  were  to  cease 
arming  f  I  think  all  would  do ;  for  you  see,  if  France  goes  on 
arming,  we  shall  hardly  be  justified  in  not  doing  the  samt^ 
and  that  would  be  very  bad.  Couldn't  you  suggest  this  to 
the  King  and  Thiers,  as  of  yourself? ' 

Leopold  replies  (Oct  20, 1840) : 

•  My  most  belovbd  Victoria, — God  bless  you  for  the  great 
zeal  you  have  mis  en  action  for  our  great  work,  the  mainten- 
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anoe  of  peace.  ...  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Eong, 
of  yesterday,  in  wliich  he  tells  me  "  Pourvu  qu'il  y  ait,  pour 
commencer,  des  n^gociations,  cela  me  donne  une  grande  force.*' 
I  have  written  yesterday  to  him  most  fully  a  letter  he  may 
show  to  Thiers  also  concerning  the  armaments.  ...  It  is 
really  melancholy  to  see  the  poor  King  taking  the  achame- 
ment  very  much  to  heart,  and  upon  my  word  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  him  to  do 
everything  to  ease  and  strengthen  his  awful  task.' 

Palmerston,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  (Nov.  11),  makes 
light  of  the  alleged  eagerness  of  the  French  to  go  to  war, 
and  of  the  danger  of  internal  revolution  inclining  them 
to  it,  and  he  goes  on  to  say : 

'  Viscount  Palmerston  deems  it  his  duty  to  your  Majesty  to 
express  his  strong  conviction  that  the  appeals  made  to  your 
Majesty's  good  feelings  by  the  King  of  the  French,  upon  the 
score  of  the  danger  of  revolution  in  France,  unless  concessions 
are  made  to  the  French  (Government,  have  no  foundation  in 
truth,  and  are  only  exertions  of  skilful  diplomacy.* 

Upon  this  letter  Leopold  remarks : 

*  As  to  x>olitics  .  •  .  Palmerston,  rex  and  autocrat,  is  far  too 
irritable  and  violent.  .  .  .  What  he  says  about  the  appeal  to 
the  personal  feeling  of  the  Qu£en  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the 
French  is  childlike  and  malicious,  for  it  never  existed.' 

Peaceful  counsels  at  length  prevailed.  On  October  24 
Thiers  was  dismissed  and  was  replaced  by  Guizot.  The 
European  Powers,  including  France,  unanimously  agreed 
to  insist  on  Mehemet  Ali  surrendering  his  conquests  in 
Syria  and  the  betrayed  Turkish  fleet,  but  to  allow  him 
to  retain  the  pashalik  of  Egypt.  A  successful  bombard- 
ment of  Acre  by  the  combined  fleets  forced  him  to  comply 
with  these  terms ;  and  the  incident  came  to  an  end.  We 
have  gone  into  it  in  some  detail  because  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  Queen's  taking  a  prominent  and  personal 
share  in  a  critical  European  crisis.  It  was  probably 
mainly  due  to  the  personal  efforts  of  the  three  pacifi- 
cally inclined  sovereigns  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium, 
that  war  had  been  averted ;  and,  so  wisely  and  faithfully 
had  the  Queen  borne  herself  that»  young  and  unassuming 
as  she  was,  the  happy  issue  may  have  been  to  no  small 
extent  due  to  the  part  she  had  taken.  In  saying  'Palmer- 
ston likes  to  put  his  foot  on  their  necks,*  Leopold  had 
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indicated  the  dangerous  quality  of  a  man  who,  after 
Peel's  death,  -was  to  become  the  most  powerful  of  her 
Ministers,  and  withal  to  cause  her  more  pain  and  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  than  any  other. 
His  great  ability,  long  tenure  of  office,  and  thorough 
grasp  of  detail,  combined  with  his  vigorous  and  master- 
ful spirit  and  popular  manners,  gave  him  an  unrivalled 
position,  especiaUy  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
after  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  had  passed  away ;  but  his 
overbearing  diplomacy  and  rashness  frequently  brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  war  and  disaster. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  in  June  1841,  and  a  new  one 
elected,  with  the  result  that  the  Tories  had  a  large 
majority.  It  met  in  September;  and,  the  Grovemment 
being  beaten  on  an  amendment  to  the  address.  Lord 
Melbourne  resigned.  The  Queen  was  much  distressed, 
but  this  time  she  was  prepared.  Peel,  as  before,  treated 
her  with  the  most  deferential  consideration.  When  the 
probability  of  his  party  coming  into  office  was  apparent, 
previously  to  the  dissolution,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  to  Mr  Anson  that  it  was 

'  essential  to  his  position  with  the  Queen  that  her  Majesty 
should  understand  that  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
and,  where  his  duty  did  not  Interfere,  he  could  not  act  against 
her  wishes.  He  was  pressed  as  the  head  of  a  i)owerful  party, 
but  the  impression  he  wished  to  create  in  her  Majesty's  mind 
was  that  he  was  bound  to  defend  her  against  their  encroach- 
ments. He  again  repeated  that,  if  the  Queen's  personal 
feelings  would  suffer  less  by  forming  an  Administration  to  his 
exclusion,  he  should  not  be  offended.  Private  life  satisfied 
him,  and  he  had  no  ambition  beyond  il.' 

The  question  of  the  Ladies  was  settled  by  three  of 
them  tendering  their  resignation,  leaving  their  places  to 
be  filled  by  the  Queen  and  Peel  in  consultation. 

'  I  am  quiet  and  prepared,'  she  writes  to  Leopold ;  '  but  still  I 
feel  very  sad  and,  God  knows,  very  wretched  at  times  for 
myself  and  my  country  that  such  a  change  must  take  place. 
.  .  .  After  seeing  Lord  Melbourne  for  four  years,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, daily ^  you  may  imagine  that  I  must  feel  the  change. 
Eleven  days  was  the  longest  I  ever  was  without  seeing  him.' 

All  went  well  at  her  interview  with  Peel  on  August  30, 
although,    as   she  tells  Mr  Anson,  she  could    not    get 
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over  his  awkward  manner.  'Sir  Robert's  ignorance  of 
character  was  most  striking  and  unaccountable ;  feeling 
this  made  it  difficult  for  her  Majesty  to  place  reliance 
upon  his  judgment  in  recommendations/  On  another 
occasion  she  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  Prince  in  con- 
versation that,  after  the  manner  the  Tories  had  treated 
him  about  the  annuity*  he  ought  now  to  keep  them  at  a 
distance.  This  unfortunate  display  of  feeling  made  him 
so  imeasy  that  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr  Anson, 
who,  at  his  request,  repeated  it  to  Lord  Melbourne. 

The  Queen  had  told  Peel  that  she  meant  to  continue 
her  correspondence  with  Lord  Melbourne  as  a  private 
friend,  avoiding,  of  course,  all  party  questions ;  and  Peel 
had  generously  assented.  Stockmar,  on  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  records  in  a  memorandum  (October  25) 
a  conversation  with  Lord  Melbourne  in  which,  with 
characteristic  bluntness,  he  had  taken  him  severely  to 
task  for  a  course  which  Lord  Melbourne  *had  allowed 
himself  to  be  driven  into  against  his  own  and  better  con- 
viction^*  and  which  would  lead  to  great  complications  and 
danger.  He  advised  him  to  allow  the  Queen's  impending 
confinement  to  pass  over,  and,  after  her  recovery,  to  tell 
her  as  gently  as  he  could  that  the  confidential  correspond- 
ence must  cease.  Lord  Melbourne  *  became  visibly  ner- 
vous, perplexed,  and  distressed ' ;  and  a  few  days  later  he 
wrote  to  the  Queen,  in  answer  to  an  invitation,  to  say 
that  he  thought  he  had  better  not  dine  at  the  Palace 
at  present.  Still  the  correspondence  went  on.  Another 
painful  incident  induced  Stockmar  to  remonstrate  in 
still  stronger  terms.  Early  in  October,  when  Peel's 
Ministry  had  been  in  office  only  a  few  weeks,  the  Queen 
asked  Lord  Melbourne  to  visit  her  at  Windsor.  Before 
answering,  he  wrote  to  ask  Prince  Albert's  opinion 
whether  he  should  go.  Here  Stockmar  intervened  again, 
deprecating  the  responsibility  of  answering  such  a  ques- 
tion being  thrown  upon  the  Prince,  and  denouncing  the 
continued  correspondence  between  the  Queen  and  Lord 
Melbourne  as  '  an  essential  injustice  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
present  situation,'  accentuated  as  it  was  by  the  fact  that 
Lord  Melbourne  hcui  just  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  attacking  the  Gk>vemment.  The  correspondence 
went  on ;  but,  for  want  of  the  old  common  interests  and 
owing  to  the  change  of  relations,  it  grows  comparatively 
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trivial  and  uninteresting.  It  is  a  pathetic  story.  Little 
more  than  a  year  after  quitting  office,  Lord  Melbourne 
had  a  paralytic  seizure  from  which  he  only  partially  re- 
covered; and  he  never  again  took  a  prominent  part  in 
political  life,  though  his  correspondence  with  the  Queen 
still  continued,  and  she  retained  her  feelings  of  affection 
for  him  to  the  end.  She  wrote  him  a  letter  for  his 
birthday,  March  17, 1848.    Eight  months  later  he  died. 

The  years  that  followed  Peel's  coming  into  office  down 
to  his  finally  quitting  it  in  June  1846  were  perhaps  the 
happiest  of  her  life.  Peel's  and  Lord  Aberdeen's  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  satisfied  her  and  caused  her  no 
anxiety.  Her  letters  are  concerned  with  domestic  more 
than  with  i>olitical  incidents.  Her  family  increased  and 
throve.  She  received  visits  from  several  foreign  poten- 
tates, and  amongst  them  from  Nicholas,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  by  whom  she  was  much  impressed,  and  on  the 
whole  not  unfavourably.    She  writes  to  Leopold : 

Buckingham  Palace,  11  Jtcne,  1844. 

'I  was  extremely  against  the  visit,  fearing  the  g&ne  and 
bustle,  and  even  at  first  I  did  not  feel  at  all  to  like  it,  but  by 
living  in  the  same  house  together  quietly  and  unrestrainedly 
(and  this  Albert,  and  with  great  truth,  says  is  the  great 
advantage  of  these  visits,  that  I  not  only  see  these  great 
people,  but  kruyw  them),  I  got  to  know  the  Emperor  and  he 
to  know  me.  There  is  much  about  him  which  I  cannot  help 
liking.  ...  He  is  stem  and  severe,  with  fixed  principles  of 
dAity  which  nothing  on  earth  will  make  him  change;  very 
clever  I  do  not  think  him,  and  his  mind  is  an  uncivilised  one  ; 
his  education  has  been  neglected ;  politics  and  military  con- 
cerns are  the  only  things  he  takes  great  interest  in ;  the  arts 
and  all  softer  occupations  he  is  insensible  to ;  but  he  is  sincere, 
I  am  certain,  sincere  even  in  his  most  despotic  acts,  from  a 
sense  that  it  ia  the  onl/y  way  to  govern.  .  .  .  He  is,  I  should 
say,  too  frank,  for  he  talks  so  openly  before  people,  which 
he  should  not  do,  and  with  difficulty  restrains  himself.  .  .  . 
His  feelings  are  very  strong ;  he  feels  kindness  deeply ;  and 
his  love  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  for  all  children,  is  very 
great.  .  .  .  Respecting  Belgium,  he  did  not  speak  to  me,  but 
to  Albert  and  the  Ministers.  As  for  unkindly  feeling  towards 
l/ou,  he  disclaims  positively  any  .  .  .  but  he  says  those  un- 
fortunate Poles  are  the  only  obstacle,  and  that  he  positively 
cannot  enter  into  any  direct  communication  ttrith  Belgium  as 
long  as  they  are  employed^    It  you  could  only  somehow  or 
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other  get  rid  of  them,  I  am  sure  the  thing  would  be  done  at 
once.  We  all  think  he  need  not  mind  this,  but  I  fear  he  has 
pledged  himself.  .  .  • 

'  If  the  French  are  angry  atthis  visit,  let  their  dear  King 
and  their  Princes  come ;  they  will  be  sure  of  a  tnUy  affectionate 
reception  on  our  iiart.  The  one  which  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
received  is  cordial  and  civil,  maie  ne  vient  pas  du  cceur.  I 
humbly  beg  that  any  remarks  which  may  not  be  favourable 
to  our  great  visitor  may  not  go  beyond  you  and  Louise,  and 
not  to  Paris,* 

With  Louis  Philippe,  who  visited  her  in  October  1844, 
the  Queen  was  greatly  pleased.  '  What  an  extraordinary 
man  the  King  is  I  What  a  wonderful  memory,  how 
lively,  how  sagacums.  •  •  •  The  Eling  is  very  sad  to  go,  but 
he  is  determined,  he  says,  to  see  me  every  year.'  Alas  I 
this  impression  of  him  was  to  be  rudely  broken  by  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages  two  years  afterwards. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1845  the  political  calm  was 
suddenly  disturbed  by  the  Free-trade  question  coming 
prematurely  to  the  front  The  correspondence  becomes 
deeply  interesting.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  it  here  that  the 
Queen  and  Prince  were  heart  and  soul  with  Peel,  *  who 
shows  himself  a  man  of  unbounded  loyalty^  courage^ 
patriotism,  and  high-mindedness^  and  his  conduct  to  me 
has  been  chivalrous  almost,  I  might  say.  I  have  never 
seen  him  so  excited  or  so  determined,  and  such  a  good 
cause  must  succeed.' 

Upon  Peel's  resignation  in  December  1845,  Lord  John 
Bussell  failed  to  form  a  Ministry,  owing  mainly  to 
Lord  Grey's  objection  to  Palmerston's  going  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  Peel  came  back  again  for  six  months, 
but  in  June  1846  he  again  quitted  office,  never  to  return. 
Lord  John  Russell  succeeded  him,  with  Palmerston  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  On  taking  leave  of  her 
Ministers  the  Queen  wrote  to  Leopold : 

Buckingham  Palaos,  7  Juty,  1846. 
'Yesterday  was  a  very  bad  day  for  me.  I  had  to  part 
with  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  are  both  irreparable 
losses  to  us  and  to  the  Country;  they  were  both  so  much 
overwhelmed  that  it  quite  upset  me,  and  we  have  in  them 
two  devoted  friends.  We  felt  so  safe  with  them.  Never, 
during  the  five  years  that  they  were  with  me,  did  they  ever 
recommend  a  person  or  a  thing  which  was  not  for  my  or  the 
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Country's  best,  and  never  for  the  Party's  advantage  only; 
and  the  contrast  now  is  very  striking;  there  is  madi  lees 
respect  and  much  less  high  and  pure  feeling.' 

Peel  continued  to  correspond  with  the  Prince. 

The  Queen  soon  had  cause  to  regret  the  return  of 
Palmerston  to  the  Foreign  Office.  By  mentioning,  in  a 
despatch  to  Madrid,  the  suggestion  of  the  Queen's  cousin, 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Queen  of 
Spain's  hand,  and  allowing  the  French  amb£u»scuior  to  see 
the  despatch,  Palmerston  gave  Louis  Philippe  an  excuse 
for  breaking  his  pledged  word  not  to  press  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier's  candidature  for  that  of  the  Infanta.  This 
suggestion  of  Coburg's  candidature  was  made  without 
the  knowledge,  and  entirely  against  the  wishes,  of 
QujBen  Victoria ;  and  it  led  at  once  to  Montpensier's 
engagement  to  the  Infanta.  The  Queen  was  very  indig- 
nant. As  a  result,  the  good  understanding  between  the 
British  and  French  Grovemments  was  abruptly  brought 
to  an  end.    The  Queen  writes  to  Leopold : 

*  No  doubt,  if  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  at  his  post,  what 

has  happened  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  suspicion  of 

Lord  Palmerston  hxia  been   the   cause  of  the  unjttsHflable 

X  conduct  of  the  French  Government.  .  .  .  Our  conduct  has 

been  throughout  lumeatf  and  the  King's  and  Guizot's  the 
contrary.' 

Henceforth  the  Queen  had  frequently  to  complain  of  Lord 
Palmerston  for  deciding  important  matters  without  con- 
sulting her.    She  wrote  to  him  on  April  17,  1817 : 

'The  Queen  has  several  times  asked  Lord  Palmerston, 
through  Lord  John  Russell  and  personally,  to  see  that  the 
drafts  to  our  Foreign  Ministers  are  not  despatched  previoifs 
to  their  being  submitted  to  the  Queen.  Notwithstanding, 
this  is  still  done,  as  for  instance  to-day,  with  regard  to  the 
drafts  for  Lisbon.  The  Queen  once  more  repeats  her  desire 
that  Lord  Palmerston  should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this 
practice.' 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  Madame  Adelaide,  the 
French  king's  sister,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  died. 
Forgetting  all  her  just  indignation,  the  Queen's  soft 
heart  was  moved  to  write  to  him,  but  so  careful  was  she 
lest  a  political  construction  should  be  put  upon  her  letter 
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that  she  first  asked  the  assent  of  Lord  John  RusselL 
Leopold  wrote : 

IS  Jan.,  1848. 

'Your  kind  letter  to  the  poor  King  was  an  act  for  which 
I  thank  yon  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  because  it  made  him 
so  happy.  I  was  still  in  his  room  when  your  letter  arrived ; 
he  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  kissed  it  moat  tenderly* «  «  / 

The  spring  of  1848  brought  trouble  and  revolution 
throughout  Europe.  The  Tsar  Nicholas  writes  a  friendly 
letter  to  the  Queen  to  remind  her  how  he  had  foretold 
to  her,  four  years  before,  that  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
would  be  the  only  Powers  left  standing,  and  it  was  even 
as  he  had  prophesied.  He  goes  on :  '  Ne  serait-il  naturel 
d'en  conclure  que  notre  union  intame  est  appel^  peut-dtre 
k  sauver  le  monde?'  The  Queen  writes  to  Leopold: 
'  Great  events  make  me  quiet  and  calm,  and  little  trifles 
fidget  me  and  irritate  my  nerves.  But  I  feel  grown  old 
and  serious,  and  the  future  is  very  dark.* 

In  Italy  war  was  going  on  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  supported  by  the  Italian  Bepulilican 
party.  Public  sympathy  in  England  was  with  the  latter, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  was  considering  the  expediency  of 
bringing  about  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  by  Sardinia 
and  the  erection  of  Yenetia  into  a  republic  The  Queen, 
writing  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  says : 

'  The  Queen  must  tell,  Lord  John  what  she  had  repeatedly 
told  Lord  Palmerston,  without  apparent  effect,  that  the 
establishment  of  an  entente  cordicde  with  the  French  Re* 
public,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  their 
dominions  in  Italy,  would  be  a  disgrace  to  this  Country.  That 
the  French  «  •  •  would  gain  the  greatest  advantage  by  it 
there  would  be  no  doubt  of.  But  how  will  England  appear 
before  the  world  at  the  moment  when  she  is  struggling  to 
maintain  her  supremacy  in  Ireland,  and  boasts  to  stand  by 
treaties  with  regard  to  her  European  relations.' 

She  makes  another  formal  complaint  to  Lord  John 
Russell  about  Lord  Palmerston : 

■ 

*  I  felt  really  that  I  could  hardly  go  on  with  him,  that  I 
had  no  confidence  in  him,  and  that  it  made  me  seriously 
anxious  and  uneasy  for  the  welfare  of  the  Country  and  the 
I>eace  of  Europe  in  general  .  .  •  that  his  writings  were  always 
as  bitter  as  gall  and  did  great  harm,  which  Lord  John  entirely 
assented  to,  and  that  I  often  felt  quite  ill  from  anxiety.' 
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Still  Lord  Palmerston's  high-handed  methods  were 
continued.  A  stock  of  muskets  was  permitted  by  him  to 
be  transferred  from  the  Ordnance  office  to  the  Sicilian 
insurgents ;  and  an  apology  to  the  miserable  Neapolitan 
Oovernment  had  to  be  niade,  which  greatly  hurt  the 
Queen's  feelings.  Appointments  to  foreign  Courts  were 
announced  without  the  Queen  being  even  notified.  When 
Kossuth  came  to  England  in  October  1851,  Palmerstou, 
in  spite  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Queen  that  he  should 
not  receive  him,  announced  his  intention  of  doing  so  at 
the  Foreign  OfBlce.  Lord  John  Russell  thereupon  *  posi- 
tively requested '  him  to  abstain  from  this.  Palmerston 
replied,  *  I  do  not  choose  to  be  dictated  to  whom  I  may  or 
may  not  receive  in  my  own  house.*  Upon  which  Lord 
John  advised  the  Que.en  to  command  him  not  to  receive 
Kossuth ;  and  the  Cabinet,  being  summoned,  unanimously 
supi>orted  Lord  John.  The  Queen  accordingly  wrote  to 
Lord  Palmerston  saying  that» 

'•  .  .  since  M.  Kossuth's  arrival  in  this  Country  and  his 
violent  denunciation  of  two  Sovereigns  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace,  the  Queen  thinks  that  she  owes  it  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  her  Allies,  and  generally  to  all  States  at  peace  with  this 
Country,  not  to  allow  that  a  person  endeavouring  to  excite  a 
politicflJ  agitation  in  this  Country  against  her  Allies  should 
be  received  by  her  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aif airs.  •  •  . 
The  Queen  must  therefore  demand  that  the  reception  of 
M.  Kossuth  by  Lord  Palmerston  should  not  take  place.' 

Lord  Palmerston  this  time  gave  way. 

Li  June  1850  Lord  Palmerston  took  up  the  case  of 
one  Don  Pacifico,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  a  native  of  Gibraltar, 
and  therefore  a  British  subject,  who  had  his  house  at 
Athens  pillaged  by  a  mob,  and  claimed  an  extravagant 
sum  from  the  Greek  Gk>vemment  by  way  of  damages. 
To  enforce  his  claims,  the  British  fleet  was  sent  to  Athens ; 
and,  without  enquiry  into  their  validity,  coercive  measures 
were  adopted.  Greece  appealed  to  France  and  Russia  for 
protection;  and  so  incensed  were  these  Powers  at  the 
high-handed  action  of  the  British  Government  that  the 
French  ambassador  was  recalled  and  the  Russian  am- 
bassador was  on  the  point  of  leaving.  In  the  end  Don 
Pacifico's  claims  were  referred  taarbitration,  and  the  sum 
to  which  he  was  found  to  be  entitled  was  a  mere  trifle. 
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For  this  incident  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  which  notice  of  motion  of  a  vote 
of  confidence  was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Never  was  a  bad  case  better  defended.  In  a  powerful 
speech  of  nearly  five  hours,  lasting  from  the  dusk  to  the 
dawn  of  a  midsummer  day,  Palmerston  reviewed  all  the 
leading  incidents  of  his  recent  conduct  as  Foreign  Mini* 
ster  with  a  force  and  eloquence  which  drew  even  from 
Peel,  who  spoke  in  opposition  to  him,  the  words,  *  We  are 
all  proud  of  him.'  The  motion  was  carried — such  was 
his  ascendency  and  popularity  in  the  House — ^though,  as 
the  correspondence  shows,  the  feeling  even  in  the  Cabinet 
was  more  or  less  against  him.  Lord  John  felt  strongly 
how  dangerous  he  was  in  his  present  position ;  but  they 
'  were  equally  frightened  at  turning  him  loose,'  since  he 
might  very  probably  be  taken  up  as  leader  by  either  the 
Conservatives  or  the  Radicals,  which  would  make  matters 
even  worse  than  they  were  already. 

Peers  sudden  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Queen. 
She  was  deprived  of  the  inestimable  services  which  he 
was  able  to  render  from  his  peculiar  position  as  head  of 
the  Opposition,  yet  with  no  thought  of  displacing  the 
Government.  Fulfilling  his  promise  to  support  it  in  its 
chief  work  of  maintaining  Free-trade  principles,  he  was 
free  to  express  his  unbiassed  opinion  on  any  question 
that  might  arise ;  and,  as  regards  the  future,  his  return 
to  office  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  eager  hope  at  no 
distant  period  by  the  Queen  and  by  many  of  the  best  men 
of  all  parties.  There  was  absolutely  no  one  to  take  his 
place.  Never  before  had  the  Queen  been  so  deprived  of 
the  hope  of  having  in  the  future  any  Minister  in  whom 
she  could  place  unreserved  confidence. 

But  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  On  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1851,  Louis  Napoleon  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege 
in  Paris,  dissolved  the  Council  of  State  and  National 
Assembly,  threw  into  prison  many  of  the  members,  with 
some  of  whom  he  had  been  in  friendly  social  intercourse 
on  the  previous  evening,  bathed  Paris  in  blood,  and 
stood  before  Europe,  with  France  prostrate  under  his 
feet,  perjured  but  unashamed.  When  the  news  arrived 
in  London,  Palmerston,  whose  chief  title  to  support  was 
his  often-repeated  denunciation  of  absolutism,  without 
asking  the  opinion  of  the  Queen  or  the  Cabinet,  expressed 
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to  Walewski,  the  French  ambassador,  his  complete  ap- 
proval of  Louis  Napoleon's  action.  His  remarks  were 
transmitted  by  Walewski  in  a  despatch  to  Turgot  and 
read  by  him  to  many  members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique. 
This  was  more  thaii  Lord  John  and  his  Cabinet  could 
stand.  By  their  advice  Lord  Palmerstpn  was  dismissed 
and  Lord  Granville  selected  to  take  his  place. 

A  memorandum  by  Prince  Albert,  dated  December  27, 
1851,  says : 

*  Lord  Oranville  was  very  much  overcome  when  he  had  his 
audience  to  thank  for  his  appointment,  but  seemed  fall  of 
courage  and  goodwill.  He  said  it  would  be  as  easy  for 
to  avoid  Lord  Pahnerston's  faults  as  difKcult  to  imitate 
good  qualities ;  promised  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  more 
decent  usage  between  the  Grovemments  in  their  mutual  com* 
munications  by  setting  the  good  example  himself,  and  insisting 
ui)on  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  others.  .  .  ,  He  said  a 
Member  of  Parliament  just  returned  from  the  Continent  had 
told  him  that  an  Englishman  could  hardly  show  himself 
without  becoming  aware  of  the  hatred  they  were  held  in ;  the 
only  chance  one  had  to  avoid  being  insulted  was  to  say  Civia 
Homanus  non  9wm! 

When,  on  February  3,  1852,  the  incident  came  before 
the  House,  Palmerston's  discomfiture  was  complete.  It 
was  observed  '  that  the  extreme  flippancy  and  insolence 
of  his  manner  were  more  remarkable  than  ever,  from  their 
being  evidently  assumed  with  difficulty.'  But  within  a 
month  he  contrived  to  put  the  Grovemment  in  a  minority 
in  a  division  on  their  Militia  Bill,  upon  which  they 
resigned  and  Lord  Derby  came  in  as  Prime  Minister, 
with  Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  Lower  House. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1852  a  coalition  was 
effected  between  the  Whigs  and  the  followers  of  Peel ; 
and  a  Grovemment  was  formed,  with  Lord  Aberdeen  as 
Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
With  both  of  these  Ministers  the  Queen  was  in  sym- 
I>athy;  and  her  personality  does  not  often  appear  pro- 
minently in  foreign  affairs  during  their  tenure  of  office. 
Its  three  years'  history  was  mainly  that  of  opposition  to 
Bussia,  first  by  diplomatic  action,  and,  when  that  failed, 
by  the  Crimean  war.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  defence  of  Turkey,  a  Power  in  itself  so  little  de- 
serving of  sympathy,  was  an  accidental  circumstance 
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rather  than  an  essential  element  in  the  case.  The 
antagonism  of  England,  and  of  the  lately  suppressed 
insorgent  nationalities  of  Europe,  arose  out  of  the  events 
of  1848  and  1849,  when  the  Russian  was  the  only  absolute 
monarchy  that  never  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  when  a 
Russian  army  was  sent  to  assist  the  Austrians  in  crushing 
the  Hungarian  insurgents,  and  thus  absolutism  became 
again  dominant  throughout  Europe.  The  Hungarian 
leaders  took  refuge  at  Constantinople,  where  the  timely 
interposition  of  the  British  Government  secured  them 
from  being  surrendered  by  the  Turks.  Whether,  if  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  negotiations  Russia  could  have  been 
made  to  realise  the  strength  of  the  determination  in 
England  to  resist  her  aggressive  action,  war  might  have 
been  avoided,  must  always  remain  a  question.  As  time 
went  on,  without  any  settlement  being  arrived  at,  the 
only  chance  of  peace  left  was  the  fast  vanishing  hope  of 
bringing  Austria  and  Prussia  into  line  with  England  and 
France.  On  the  eve  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the 
Queen  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia : 

OsBOBNS,  17  Marcht  1854. 

'Dbar  Sm  AND  Brother, — .  .  .  I  can  express  only  im- 
perfectly in  writing  how  deep  my  i>ain  is,  after  going  so  far, 
faithfully,  hand  in  hand,  to  see  you  at  this  weighty  moment 
seiMrating  yourself  from  us.  ...  If  now  your  Majesty  in- 
forms me  *^that  runo  you  mean  to  permst  in  complete 
neutrality 9^  and  if  on  this  occasion  you  refer  us  to  your 
Nation,  who  are  said  to  exclaim,  with  sound  common  sense : 
''Acts  of  violence  have  been  done  by  the  Turks,  the  Turk  has 
good  friends  in  large  numbers,  and  the  Emperor  has  done  us 
no  harm" — I  do  not  understand  you.  Certainly  I  should 
imderstand  this  language  if  I  heard  it  from  the  Kings  of 
Hanover  or  of  Saxony.  But  I  have  hitherto  looked  upon 
Prussia  as  one  of  the  great  Powers,  who,  since  the  peace  of 
1815,  have  been  guarantors  of  treaties,  guardians  of  civilisa- 
tion, defenders  of  the  right,  and  real  arbiters  of  the  Nations, 
and  for  my  part  I  have  felt  the  divine  responsibility  of  this 
sacred  of&ce  without  undervaluing  at  the  same  time  the 
heavy  obligation,  not  unconnected  with  danger,  which  it 
imposes  on  me.  If  you,  dear  Sir  and  Brother,  abdicate  these 
obligations,  you  liave  also  abdicated  the  position  for  Prussia. 
And  should  such  an  example  find  imitators,  then  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Europe  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  play  of  winds ; 
right  will  then  no  longer  find  a  champion,  the  oppressed  wiU 
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find  no  longer  an  umpire.  Let  not  your  Majesty  believe  that 
what  has  been  said  in  this  letter  is  aimed  at  persuading  you 
to  change  your  resolves ;  it  flows  from  the  affectionate  heart 
of  a  sister,  who  could  not  pardon  herself  were  she  not,  at  so 
weighty  a  moment,  to  let  you  see  into  her  inmost  soul.  .  .  . 
Nothing  has  grieved  me  more  than  the  suspicion  expressed  in 
your  name  that  England  had  desired  to  seduce  you  from  your 
purpose  by  opening  a  prospect  of  advantages  to  be  gained. 
The  baselessness  of  such  a  supposition  is  evident  from  the 
Treaty  itself  which  has  been  offered  to  you,  and  whose  most 
important  clause  consisted  in  the  promise  of  the  contracting 
parties,  not  to  desire  in  any  case  to  derive  from  the  War  any 
ad/vanta^/e  for  themseVves.  •  .  •* 

The  unlooked-for  success  of  the  Turks  in  the  spring 
of  1854,  in  driving  back  unaided  the  Russians  from  the 
Danube,  and  the  position  of  the  latter  in  the  Principalities, 
with  a  victorious  enemy  in  front  and  with  the  Allies  and 
the  Austrians  on  either  flank,  which  would  probably  have 
necessitated  a  further  retrograde  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians,  constituted  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which 
the  Allies  naight  well  have  been  content  to  pause  and  to 
await  developments  before  changing  the  nature  of  the 
war  from  a  defensive  to  an  aggressive  one.  But  indig- 
nation, now  passing  into  unreasoning  passion,  was  sway- 
ing public  opinion,  the  Press,  and  the  Gk>vemment.  For 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  all  matters  of  war,  the  country 
had  rested  secure  in  the  confidence  that  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  it  possessed  a  wise  counsellor  who  knew  what 
was,  and  what  was  not,  reasonably  practicable  for  the 
little  British  army  to  accomplish.  But  the  Duke  was 
gone;  and  no  one,  as  soldier  and  counsellor,  had  succeeded 
to  his  position.  Had  he  been  alive,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  expedition  to  Sebastopol  would  never  have  been 
undertaken.  Never  was  a  great  military  invasion  planned 
with  less  information.  The  Crimean  peninsula  was  actu- 
ally believed  to  be  for  all  intents  and  purposes  an  island, 
from  which  Russian  reinforcements  could  be  excluded  by 
the  simple  process  of  bringing  the  guns  of  the  allied  fleet 
to  bear  on  the  isthmus  of  Perekop.  The  fact  was  that 
the  sea,  for  many  miles  from  the  isthmus,  w£u»  only  two 
or  three  feet  deep.  And  not  only  so,  but  there  was,  a 
little  way  to  the  east  of  it,  a  long  bridge  or  causeway, 
equally  unapproachable,  connecting  the  mainland  with 
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the  peninsula.  It  was  8upi>osed  that  the  Allies  could 
brinj;  an  army  of  superior  numbers  to  assail  what  was 
thought  to  be  an  isolated  force  of  Russians  in  or  near 
Sebastopol  and  incapable  of  being  reinforced.  In  point 
of  fact  they  had  ultimately  to  face  a  force  drawn  from 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Russian  army. 

The  civium  ardor  prava  jvbentium^  backed,  with  more 
or  less  hesitation,  by  all  the  Cabinet,  found  expression 
in  a  despatch  to  the  British  commander,  Lord  Raglan, 
practically  leaving  him  no  discretion.  Against  his  own 
judgment,  with  the  alacrity  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  obey.  After  a  series  of  brilliant  successes  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  such  as  could  not  have  been 
reasonably  counted  upon,  the  allied  armies  found  them- 
selves, like  the  Athenians  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
presence  of  superior  forces,  and  in  the  position  of  a 
besieged  rather  than  a  besieging  force,  condemned  to  a 
winter  of  inaction,  suffering,  and  peril,  in  a  condition 
which,  bad  as  it  was,  was  grossly  exaggerated  by  an  un- 
scrupulous and  malignant  Press.  The  blame  was  thrown 
on  the  War  Office,  the  commissariat,  the  General's  staff, 
and  lastly,  with  accumulated  misrepresentation  and 
acrimony,  on  the  one  man  whose  patient  endurance  and 
ability  in  an  unprecedented  military  situation  principally 
availed  to  preserve  the  British  army  from  the  fate  which 
befel  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse.  The  number  of  sick 
and  wounded  far  exceeded  all  anticipation ;  and  the 
hospitals  provided  for  them  at  Scutari  were  inadequate 
and  ill-provided.  There  was  much  unnecessary  suffering, 
and  many  deaths  occurred ;  and  indignation  in  England 
reached  a  high  pitch.  The  Queen  took  the  lead  in  endeav- 
ouring  to  supply  defects,  and  gave  her  warm  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  nurses, 
who  in  the  emergency  went  out  to  Scutari.  To  the  other 
depai*tments  of  the  service,  considering  the  enormous 
difficulties,  no  serious  blame  could  justly  attach.  The 
fault  lay  elsewhere.  It  was  the  numerical  incuiequacy  of 
our  army,  and  the  non-existence  of  any  reserve  at  home 
with  wlidch  to  reinforce  it,  that  was  the  essential  cause 
of  our  misfortimes.  Lord  Raglan's  own  letters  to  the 
Minister  for  War  are  clear  on  this  point.    He  writes : 

*  Ten  thousand  men  would  make  us  comfortable.    I  know  that 
you  have  it  not  to  send ;  I  only  state  the  deficiency  as  a  fact.' 
Vol.  207.— iVb.  413.  2  Q 
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And  again:  'Fresh  battalions,  fully  officered,  are  what  we 
require ;  but  alas  I  you  have  very  few  of  these  within  your 
immediate  reach.* 

Had  the  Queen  known  the  truth,  with  her  keen  sense 
of  justice  she  would  never  have  assented,  as  she  and  the 
Prince  did,  to  Lord  Panmure's  despatch  to  Lord  Raglan, 
conveying  an  imputation  of  insufficient  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  his  men,  the  injustice  of  which  cut  him  to 
the  quick.  Proud  as  she  was  of  being  herself  a  soldier's 
daughter,  her  whole  heart  with  her  army  in  its  stress,  and 
eager  to  honour  its  heroic  service,  it  is  strange  that  she 
sent  no  adequate  expression  of  appreciative  gratitude  to 
Lord  Raglan,  its  General  and  most  distinguished  soldier. 
In  the  volumes  before  us  no  incident,  no  omission  is  so 
painful  to  us  as  this.  Gk>d  forbid  that  we  should  hold 
the  Queen  responsible  for  it !  She  could  not  know  what 
she  had  no  means  of  knowing.  Yet  she  was  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  her  Ministers.  For,  with  a  wise  prescience 
to  which  they  were  strangers,  she  had  written  to  the 
Prime  Minister  six  months  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  took  place  : — 

Buckingham  Palace,  24  jPe&ruary,  1854. 

'The  Queen  must  write  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  a  subject 
which  at  this  moment  appears  to  her  of  paramount  import- 
ance, viz.  the  augmentation  of  the  Army.  The  ten  thousand 
men  by  which  it  has  been  ordered  to  be  augmented  can  hardly 
be  considered  to  have  brought  it  up  to  more  than  an  improved 
Pea4:e  Eatabliahment,  such  as  we  have  often  had  during  pro- 
found peace  in  Europe ;  but  even  these  ten  thousand  men  are 
not  yet  obtained.  We  have  nearly  pledged  ourselves  to 
sending  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  the  East,  and  this 
pledge  will  have  to  be  redeemed.  •  To  keep  even  such  a  force 
up  in  the  field  will  require  a  strong  available  reserve  at  home, 
of  which  we  shall  be  quite  denuded.  But  we  are  going  to 
make  war  upon  Russia !  encouraging  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
do  so  likewise,  whereby  we  assume  a  moral  obligation  not 
to  leave  them  without  assistance.  We  engage  in  a  war  which 
may  assume  in  its  course  a  totally  different  character  from 
that  of  its  beginning.  .  .  . ' 

How  many  precious  lives  would  have  been  saved,  how 
different  the  course  of  events  might  have  been,  if  the 
Queen's  Ministers  had  recognised  in  time  that  in  this 
instance,  at  any  rate,  she  was  wiser  than  they  were  I 
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The  Queen  took  a  keen  interest  in  India,  an  interest 
which  was  incre£u»ed  when,  in  December  1858,  the  East 
India  Company  was  abolished,  and  the  government  of 
that  great  dependency  came  directly  under  the  Crown. 
In  May  1857  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  entirely  failed  to  appreciate  the  g^vity  of  the 
situation.  The  Queen  writes  in  June  to  Lord  Panmure, 
the  Secretary  at  War,  that '  she  had  long  been  of  opinion 
that  reinforcements  waiting  to  go  to  India  ought  not  to 
be  delayed.  The  moment  is  certainly  a  very  critical  one.' 
To  Lord  Palmerston  she  writes,  on  August  4 : 

'The  military  measures  hitherto  taken  by  the  Home 
Grovernment,  on  which  the  salvation  of  India  must  mainly 
depend,  appear  to  the  Queen  as  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
emergency.  We  have  nearly  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
available  means,  just  as  we  did  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  may 
be  able  to  obtain  successes ;  but  we  have  not  laid  in  a  store  erf 
troops,  nor  formed  Reserves  which  could  carry  us  over  a  long 
struggle.* 

In  subsequent  letters  the  same  complaint  is  repeated  by 
her  over  and  over  again. 

The  Queen  fully  sympathised  in  the  stand  which  Lord 
Canning  made  against  the  violent  rancour  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  English  community  against  every  native 
Indian  of  every  class,  and  she  wrote  to  tell  him  so,  to 
his  great  satisfaction.  Subsequently  Lord  Canning  pre- 
pared the  draft  of  a  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the 
Queen  to  her  Indian  subjects  on  her  assumption  of  the 
direct  government  of  India,  upon  receipt  of  which  the 
Queen  writes  to  Lord  Derby : 

15  August  1858. 

'The  Queen  has  asked  Lord  Malmesbury  to  explain  in 
detail  to  Lord  Derby  her  objection  to  the  draft  of  Proclama- 
tion for  India.  The  Queen  would  be  glad  if  Lord  Derby 
would  write  it  himself  in  his  excellent  language,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  female  sovereign  who  speaks  to  more  than 
100,000,000  of  Eastern  people  on  assuming  the  direct  govern- 
ment over  them  after  a  bloody  civil  war,  giving  them  pledges 
which  her  future  reign  is  to  redeem,  and  explaining  the 
principles  of  her  Government.  Such  a  document  should 
breathe  feelings  of  generosity,  benevolence,  and  religious 
feeling,  pointing  out  the  privileges  which  the  Indians  will 
receive  in  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  subjects  of 
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the  British  Grown^  and  the  prosperity  following  in  the  train 
of  civilisation.' 

The  draft  was  accordingly  altered  so  as  to  be  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  Queen's  wishes.  Amongst  other  modi- 
fications the  following  paragraph  was  inserted  : 

*  Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,  we 
disclaim  alike  the  right  and  desire  to  impose  our  convictions 
on  any  of  our  subjects.' 

Referring  to  this,  the  Queen  writes  (December  2, 1858) 
to  Lord  Canning : 

'The  Queen  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Lord  Canning's 
letter .  »  ^  which  has  given  her  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and  pride  to  her  to  feel  herself 
in  direct  communication  with  that  enormous  Empire  which  is 
so  bright  a  jewel  of  her  srown,  and  which  she  would  wish  to 
see  happy,  contented,  and  peaceful.  May  the  publication  of 
her  Proclamation  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  and  may  it 
draw  a  veil  over  the  sad  and  bloody  past. 

'The  Queen  rejoices  to  hear  tiiat  her  Viceroy  approves 
this  passage  about  Religion.  She  strongly  insisted  on  it. 
She  trusts  also  that  the  certainty  of  the  Amnesty  remaining 
open  till  the  1st  of  January  may  not  be  productive  of  serious 
evil.' 

Early  in  the  year  1859  it  became  known  that  Louis 
Napoleon  had  undertaken,  in  alliance  vrith  the  Ejng  of 
Sardinia,  to  invade  Italy  and  endeavour  to  drive  the 
Austrians  out  of  it.  France  had  no  quarrel  with  Austria, 
and  there  was  no  casus  beZZi,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
basis  for  negotiation.  The  Queen,  however,  took  an 
opportunity  of  writing,  with  Lord  Derby *s  assistance,  a 
letter  to  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  interests  of  peace ;  and 
a  month  later  a  letter  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  was 
followed  by  a  special  mission  of  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna. 
All  was  in  vain.  The  war  broke  out  in  April  1859.  In 
July,^  after  the  Austrian  defeats,  there  were  negotiations 
for  peace.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
Foreign  Secretary,  were  urgent  that  England  should  give 
*  moral  support'  to  Louis  Napoleon  in  proposing,  as  a  basis, 
the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  the  independence  of 
Venetia,  and  an  Italian  confederacy  under  the  Pope. 
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The  Queen 

'hastenfl  to  say  in  reply  that  she  does  not  consider  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  justified  in  asking  the  support  of 
England  to  proposals  he  means  to  make  to  his  antagonist 
to-morrow.  He  made  war  on  Austria  in  order  to  wrest 
her  two  Italian  kingdoms  from  her,  which  were  assured  to 
her  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  to  which  England  is  a  party. 
England  declared  her  neutrality  in  the  war.  The  Emperor 
succeeded  in  driying  the  Austrians  out  of  one  of  these  kingdoms 
after  several  bloody  battles.  He  means  to  drive  her  out  of 
the  second  by  diplomacy,  and  neutral  England  is  to  join  him 
with  her  moral  support  in  the  endeavour.  The  Queen  having 
declared  her  neutrality,  to  which  her  Parliament  and  people 
have  given  their  unanimous  assent,  feels  bound  to  adhere  to  it. 
She  conceives  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  ought 
not  to  ask  her  to  give  her  *^ moral  support"  to  one  of  the 
belligerents.  As  for  herself,  she  sees  no  difference  between 
moral  and  general  support ;  the  moral  support  of  England  is 
her  support,  and  she  ought  to  be  prepared  to  follow  it  up.* 

On  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Queen 
writes  to  Lord  John  Russell : 

*  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  his  military  successes  and 
great  apparent  moderation  or  prudence  immediately  after 
them,  has  created  for  himself  a  most  formidable  position  of 
strength  in  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  has  acted 
towards  Austria  now  just  as  he  did  towards  Russia  after  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol ;  and,  if  it  was  our  lot  then  to  be  left  alone 
to  act  the  part  of  the  extortioner,  whilst  he  acted  that  of  the 
generous  victor,  the  Queen  is  doubly  glad  that  we  should  not 
now  have  fallen  into  the  trap  to  ask  of  Austria  (as  friends 
and  neutrals)  concessions  which  he  was  ready  to  waive.  He 
will  now  probably  omit  no  occasion  to  cajole  Austria,  as  he  has 
done  to  Russia,  and  turn  her  spirit  of  revenge  upon  Prussia 
and  (rermany — ^the  Emperor's  probable  next  victims.  Should 
he  thus  have  rendered  himself  the  master  of  the  entire  Con- 
tinent, the  time  may  come  for  us  either  to  obey  or  to  fight 
him  with  terrible  odds  against  us.  This  has  been  the  Queen's 
view  from  the  beginning  of  this  complication,  and  events 
have  hitherto  wonderfully  supi)orted  them.  How  Italy  is  to 
prosper  under  the  Pope's  presidency,  whose  misgovemment  of 
his  own  small  portion  of  it  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
war,  the  Queen  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  .  .  •' 

The  differences  between  the  Queen  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston and  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  question  of  British 
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intervention  in  Italy  could  not  be  reconciled.  She  refused 
her  approval  to  a  despatch  of  July  25  written  by  the 
latter.    On  August  24  she  writes  to  him : 

'  The  Queen  has  been  obliged  to  object  to  so  many  drafts 
sent  to  her  from  the  Foreign  Of&ce  on  the  Italian  Question; 
and  yet  no  sooner  is  one  withdrawn  and  altered  than  others 
are  submitted  exactly  of  the  same  purport  or  tendency,  if  even 
couched  in  new  words.' 

Another  collision  occurred  between  Lord  John  and 
the  Queen  on  the  question  of  his  recommendation  of  Sir 
James  Hudson,  a  pronounced  partisan  of  Sardinia,  as  the 
second  representative  at  the  Congress  of  Paris.  The 
Queen  refused  her  assent ;  and,  on  Lord  John's  persisting, 
she  was  supported  by  the  Cabinet,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion was  cancelled. 

Few  will  now  deny  that  the  liberation  of  Italy  from 
Austrian  dominion  was  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  her, 
and  in  a  less  degree  to  Burope,  and  even  to  Austria 
herself.  The  Queen's  attitude  throughout  was  that  of 
strict  neutrality,  undisturbed  by  her  just  indignation  at 
the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  French  Emperor,  or  by 
her  private  sympathies,  which,  as  was  right  and  natural, 
were  with  her  brother  sovereign  in  his  adversity,  the 
hereditary  ally  of  England,  a  man  of  high  honour  and 
devoted  patriotism. 

The  Queen's  part  in  the  correspondence  on  foreign 
affairs  from  first  to  last  during  the  period  covered  by 
these  volumes  was  a  worthy  and  a  noble  one.  How  far 
its  conception  and  execution  were  due  to  her  and  how 
far  to  the  Prince  Consort  we  have  no  indication.  Bough 
drafts  or  copies  of  important  documents,  which  are  extant, 
are  written  sometimes  in  her  handwriting,  interlined  or 
altered  by  him,  sometimes  in  his,  modified  or  altered  by 
her — touching  records  of  their  common  purpose.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  they  both  felt  deeply  and  were 
absolutely  at  one  upon  the  principles  and  questions 
involved.  The  intensity  of  feeling,  the  sympathetic 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  her  brother  sovereigns, 
the  continuous  yearning  after  peaceful  counsels  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  grasp  of  the  situation,  the  calm  judg- 
ment, and  the  restrained  and  incisive  force  of  expression 
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on  the  other,  suggest  an  intercommunion  of  the  woman's 
character  with  the  man's  intelligence  producing  a  resultant 
force  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel. 

This  force,  as  we  have  seen,  often  prevailed  in  matters 
of  detail,  and  sometimes  also  in  matters  of  high  import, 
even  against  the  strong  will  and  popularity  of  Palmerston. 
At  other  times  it  was  overborne  and  had  to  yield;  for 
the  Queen  fully  recognised  that  it  did  not  come  within 
her  prerogative  to  stand  out  against  the  deliberate  and 
unanimous  opinion  of  her  Ministers.  But,  whether  it  pre- 
vailed or  yielded,  it  tended  continually  to  soften  the 
asperities  of  act  and  word  which  go  so  far  to  alienate 
Courts  apd  Ministers  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  vague 
but  lasting  feeling  of  estrangement  and  hostility  between 
nations.  And,  throughout,  it  was  an  unchanging  and 
abiding  force,  exercised,  not  by  a  party  leader  with  an 
allegiance  to  his  country  necessarily  swayed  by  an  under- 
current of  obligation,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  bow 
to  the  behests  and  subserve  the  interests  of  the  particular 
party  or  section  of  his  countrymen  which  put  him  in 
power.  It  was  the  expression  of  the  heart  and  mind  of 
a  hereditary  sovereign  whose  whole  life  from  childhood 
lay  bared  before  her  people  and  the  world  in  the  trans- 
parent simplicity  and  truth  of  every  word  that  came 
from  her  lips  or  her  pen,  the  head,  not  of  a  party,  but  of 
the  British  nation,  holding,  by  the  grace  of  God,  her  high 
office  for  life,  with  no  ambition  for  herself,  no  cause  to 
serve  but  that  of  Gkxl  and  her  people. 

The  last  and  most  momentous  instance  of  the  result  of 
this  twofold  force  occurred  just  as  the  blow  which  was  to 
sever  it  was  about  to  fall. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America,  and  when  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  this  country  were  already  in  a  danger- 
ous state  of  tension,  the  British  mail-steamer  '  Trent ' 
was  stopped  and  boarded  by  an  American  ship  of  war ; 
and  two  Confederate  envoys,  passengers  in  the  steamer, 
were  carried  away.  It  was  an  indefensible  outrage,  and 
it  was  essential  that  a  demand  for  their  release  should 
be  made.  It  was  said  that,  if  the  demand  were  refused 
and  war  broke  out,  the  French  would  be  invited  by  the 
Federals  to  join  them  against  England,  the  possession  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  being  offered  them  as  an  induce- 
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ment.  The  Foreign  Office  draft  of  the  despatch  to 
be  Bent  was  written  in  terms  so  uncompromising  and 
peremptory  as,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  United  States, 
almost  to  preclude  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  issue.  It  was, 
however,  approved  by  the  Cabinet  and  sent  to  the  Queen. 
The  shadow  of  death  was  on  the  Prince  Consort,  though 
the  Queen  knew  it  not;  but,  with  fingers  scarcely  able 
to  guide  his  pen,  he  wrote  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Lord 
Bussell  deprecating  his  peremptory  tone  and  harsh  ex- 
pressions, and  suggesting  that  it  should  be  recast.  This 
draft  the  Queen  and  he,  as  is  shown  by  the  corrections 
in  the  Queen's  handwriting,  revised  together.    As  settled 

by  them,  it  ran  thus : 

WiNDsoB  Castle,  Ut  Deoembert  1861. 

'The  Queen  returns  these  important  drafts,  which  upon 
the  whole  she  approves,  but  she  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
main  draft,  that  for  communication  to  the  American  Govem- 
ment»  is  somewhat  meagre.  She  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  American  captain  did 
not  act  under  instructions,  or,  if  he  did,  that  he  misappre- 
hended them ;  that  the  United  States  Government  must  be 
fully  aware  that  the  British  Government  could  not  allow  its 
flag  to  be  insulted,  and  the  security  of  its  mail  communica- 
tions to  be  placed  in  jeopardy ;  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  United  States  Government 
intended  wantonly  to  put  an  insult  upon  this  Country,  and 
to  add  to  their  many  distressing  complications  by  forcing  a 
question  of  dispute  upon  us ;  and  that  we  are  therefore  glad 
to  believe  that,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
and  of  the  undoubted  breach  of  international  law  committed, 
they  would  spontaneously  offer  such  redress  as  alone  could 
satisfy  this  country,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  unfortunate 
passengers  and  a  suitable  apology.' 

These  suggestions  were  adopted  and  embodied,  and  the 
despatch  as  amended  sent.  Before  it  could  reach  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  whilst,  with  bated 
breath,  two  continents  awaited  the  tremendous  issue,  the 
wearied  peacemaker  sank  to  his  rest ;  and,  though  tem- 
pered and  hallowed  by  a  high  courage,  bom  of  un- 
wavering faith,  the  exceeding  bitter  cry  of  anguish  from 
the  stricken  heart  of  the  truest  wife  in  England  went  up 
to  the  throne  of  God. 
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286-204  —  permanent  institution, 
280— change  of  title,  280,  206— 
interval  between  the  meetings,  281 
— problem  of  keeping  its  influence 
alive,  282-284— establishment  of  a 
secretariat,  284  — Sir  J.  Ward's 
view  on  preferential  trade,  280 — 
Mr  Asquith's,  200,  202— Mr  Uoyd- 
George's,  200— granting  preference 
to  the  Colonies,  208  —  proposed 
steanu^ip  s^rice,  204. 

Cow's  milk,  report  on,  112— dangers 
of  tuberculosis,  126. 

Crepin,  J.,'  <La  Chdvre,'  112. 


D. 

Dante's  'Inferno'  an  Autobio- 
graphy f  58 — allegorical  scheme 
of  the  narrative,  50,  84 — imitation 
of  Virgil,  50— symbol  of  Death,  60- 
62— the  Gateway  of  Life,  63— Ves- 
tibule or  Ante-Inferno,  ib, — ^passage 
over  the  river,  64 — time-references, 
es— First  and  Second  Period,  66 
--Third,  Ql-e9^Fourth,  60-75— 
Fifth,  IS'-n  — Sixth,  77-80  — 
Seventh^  80 — ^mode  of  forecasting 
death,  82-84. 

Darwin,  C,  his  theory  on  the  descent 
of  man,  176. 

Davenport,  F.  G.,  "The  Economic 
Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor,' 
140,  note,  152. 

De  Groot,  Brofessor,  his  opinion  of 
the  Chinese,  363. 

*De  Rerum  Natura,'  on  man's  first 
weapons,  174. 

Dennett,  R.  K,  '  At  the  Back  of  the 
Black  Man's  Mind,'  183. 

Denton,  Bailey,  his  estimate  of  our 
water-supply,  387. 

Derby,  Lord,  becomes  Prime  Minis- 
ter, 686. 

Dialect  Dictionary,  The  BSnglieh, 
86,    See  Speech. 

Dictionary,  The  IhigHiih  Dialect, 
86.    See  Speech. 

Dobson,  Mr  Austin,  his  edition  of 
Goldsmith,  303. 

Donne,  John,  a  philosophical  mystic, 
460. 

Douglas,  Sir  R.  K.,  his  *  Confucianiam 
and  Taouism,'  commended,  356. 

Dufferin,  Iiord,  and  the  annexation 
of  Burma,  461,  462. 

Dutt,  R.  C,  *  India  in  the  Victorian 
Age,'  208. 

E. 

Eliot,  Sir  Charles,  *  The  Religions  of 
the  Far  East.'    L  China,  331. 

Elton,  Mr,  '  Origins  of  English  His- 
tory,' 106. 

*  Europe  and  the  French  Bevoln- 
lion,'  534.    See  Sorel's. 

Europe,  table  of  nominal  and  market 
value  of  British  investments,  252, 
250,  265. 

F. 

Florentine  Athens,  402— effects  of 
Nerio  Aocifd^oli's  infiuence,  403 — 
fall  of  Kerio,  404— Bajazet,  *the 
Thunderbolt,'  406— death  of  Nerio, 
407— dissensions,    408  — appeal   to 
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Venice,  408-7-the  condition  of 
Athens,  409,  410— its  governor,  411 
—Antonio  Acciajuoli,  411-416  — 
Athens  lost  to  the  Venetians,  412 
— their  sympathy  with  Antonio, 
413— relations  with  Florence,  ib, — 
Florentine  influence  on  buildings, 
416— and  on  literary  culture,  ib, — a 
period  of  prosperity,  416— Kerio  II, 
416-420— a  Turkish  puppet,  417— 
Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  41^his  draw- 
ings, ib. — the  reign  of  culture,  419 
— the  Duchess  Chlara,  421 — Franco, 
421-425— the  Turkish  invasion,  422 
—Mahomed  II,  423— the  lingeiring 
Accii^uoli  family,  426. 

Forbes,  Urquhart  -4.,  'The  Water- 
supply  of  the  United  Kingdom,' 
377. 

France,  influence  of  the  Senate,  299. 

Fraser,  Sir  W.,  *  Disraeli  and  his 
Day,'  153. 

French  Bevolutlozi,'  M.  Sorel's 
« XSurope  and  the,  534.1  See  SoreFs. 

Fryer,  Sir  Frederick,  on  the  progress 
of  Burma,  473. 


6. 

Gardens  of  Italy,  The,  487— the 
Roman     garden,     488  -  493  —  the 
•  viUa,*  489— Pliny,  490— Varro,  491 
— evidence  from  Pompeii,  492— in 
fluence  of  the  Florentine  renais 


sance,  493  —  efilbots  on  RngUsh 
gardening,  494  —  Boccaccio's  ac- 
count, 495— the  Medici,  496-500— 
Dante's  villa,  497— the  SalvUti,  ib. 
—Paul  U,  501  — the  Borghese 
Gardens,  502-506— Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  ib. — the  Quirinal,  504— Fras- 
cati,  506— soulless  imitations,  507. 

Garfield,  J.  R.,  his  report  on  the 
heef  industry,  34— on  the  oil  in- 
dustry,' 38  —  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  48. 

Gentle  Craft,  The,  609— works  on 
fishing,  511  — salmon  flies,  512- 
515— John  McDonald,  515— spin- 
ning, t6.  —  Dlgby  Cayley,  516— 
Malloch's  casting-reel,  517 — salmon 
flshing  in  Norway,  i&.— do  salmon 
feed  in  fresh  water?  519 — sea- 
trout,  520— trout  flshing,  520-580— 
the  loch,  521— the  dry  fly,  523— 
rods,  625— wading,  627  —  wet-fly 
fishing,  527—  surface  fishing,  528— 
minnow,  629 — worm  fishing,  ib. — 
need  of  concealment,  530  —  gut 
cedars,  531— care  of  the  waters, 
531-533. 

German  19'aval  Ambitions  and 
British  Supremacy,  1— result  of 


the  Peace  Conference,  2— increase 
of  naval  expenditure,  2, 17 — growth 
of  sea-power,  3  —  the  Emperor's 
control  of  the  navy,  7-9 — imagin- 
ary attack  on  England,  8-10 — de- 
velopment of  the  naval  movement, 
11-16— opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal, 
12— Septennate  Naval  Act,  13 — 
Acts  of  1898  and  1900,  14— increase 
in  the  size  and  cost,  16 — system  of 
loans,  16-18. 

Germany,  William  II,  Emperor  of, 
his  naval  policy,  7 — interest  in  the 
navy,  11. 

Giles,  Professor,  H.  A.  on  Chinese 
ideas  of  the  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse, 356. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  and  the  Peelices, 
304  et  8eq. — his  opinion  of  Palmer- 
ston,  326. 

Goat,  The  Case  for  the,  110— 
average  yield  of  milk,  111,  118, 
123-125— quality,  112  — result  on 
infants,  113,  125— freedom  from 
tuberciilosis,  114, 126— number,  114 
—dearth  of  milk  in  rural  districts, 
115  — acoomjnodation,  116,  122— 
foreign  breeds,  116— food,  117,  120- 
12^-ohaxacterUtics,  117— kids,  118 
— cost,  118,  122— advice  to  a  cot- 
tager, 119— favourite  breeds,  119, 
122— taste  of  the  milk,  125— healthy 
condition,  ib, — ^limited  demand,  126 
—Quarantine  restrictions,  127. 

Qoloamith,  Oliver,  380— new  edi- 
tions reviewed,  830  et  sey.— his 
literary  equipment,  331 — portraits, 
833— his  critical  Judgment,  t&.— 

*  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe,'  334-336— 
aversion  to  blank  verse,  336— the 

*  inspired  idiot,'  337— the  preface- 
writer,  338— his  reviews,  339— and 
essays,  340 — sketches  of  characters, 
341— his  humanity,  842— Dr  Prim- 
rose, ib, — sweet  Auburn,  343 — his 
didactics,  344— *  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  346— Johnson's  tribute, 
846-348 — genius  for  graceful  writ- 
ing, 347 — ^Boswell's  laugh,  and  pre- 
sent appreciation,  360. 

Government,  Iiand  Folioy  of  the, 

222.    See  Land. 
Graham,  Sir  James,  and  thePeelites, 

dOSetaeq. 
Grey,  Rt  Hon.  Sic  Edward,  M.P., 

*Fly-Fishing,'  quoted,  524. 
Gurdon,    Major    P.    R.    T.,    'The 

Khasis,'  179,  195. 
Gutmann,  J.,  *uber  den  Amerikan- 

ischen  Stahltrust,'  45. 
Gwatkin,    Professor,  on  mysticism, 

428. 
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H. 

Hall,  Mr  H.  F.,  on  the  changes  in 
Burma,  476,  484, 

Hartley,  D.,  *  Obserrations  on  Man,' 
175. 

Hodgson,  Mr  W.  Earl, '  Salmon  Fish- 
ing,' 511,  quoted  513,  620,  528. 

Hoepner,  Captain  A.  D.,  'Hamburg 
und  Bremen  in  Gefahr,'  9. 

Holland,  Leopold,  King  of,  his  friend- 
ship for  Queen  Victoria,  561  et  seq, 
—the  treaty  of  1831 ;  566. 

'  Rome  Cofmties,'  *  The  Case  for  the 
Goat,'  110. 

Hone,  N.  J.,  'The  Manor  and  BCano- 
rial  Records,'  152. 

Hook,  B.,  'Milch-goats  and  their 
Management,'  111. 

Hughes,  H.  E.,  on  the  cost  of  goats, 
118, 122— method  of  feeding,  121. 

Huxley,  Prof.,  his  lectures  on  '  Man's 
Place  in  Nature,'  176. 

I. 

Indian  Poverty  and  Dlsoontenty 
203 — annual  expenditure,  204 — ^re- 
sult of  famines,  205— estimates  of 
production,  206— reasons  for  the 
poverty,  207 — ^result  of  the  Per- 
manent Settlement,  208-210— rea- 
sons for  discontent,  210-215 — estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Congress, 
210, 213— method  of  education,  210, 
212 — ^legal  system,  211 — character- 
istics, 212— influence  of  the  Japan- 
ese, 213— partition  of  Bengal,  214 
— measures  of  repression,  215— of 
conciliation,  {6.— administration  of 
Justice  by  natives,  216-218— em- 
ployment of  natives  in  other  depart- 
ments, 218 — ^local  government,  210 
— elections  to  the  provincial  legis- 
lative councils,  ib. — the  Council  of 
Notables,  221 — admission  of  natives 
to  the  Executive  Council,  ib. 

Infants,  result  of  feeding  on  goat's 
milk,  113. 

Inge,  Dr  W,  R.,  on  the  Mystics,  427 
et  8eq» 

Insurance  companies  of  the  United 
States,  enquiries  into,  30. 

Investments,  British,  Abroad,  245 
—total  nominal  value,  246,  260— 
amount  of  American  railroad  capital 
in  England,  248— tables  of  nominal 
and  market  value,  240-253,  256-259 
nominal  additions,  254 — wide  geo- 
g^raphical  distribution  of  capital, 
255 — table  of  comparison  between 
1897  and  1906,  260,  265— higher 
returns  offered,   261 — Investments 


In  the  American  continents,  262— 
Asia,  <&.— Africa,  263— Egypt  and 
Australia,  i6.— Europe,  264 — min- 
ing shares,  265— amount  invested 
in  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
ib, — value  of  imports  and  exports, 
266— i>reciou8  stones,  ib, — average 
rate  of  interest,  267— eamlngg  of 
the  mercantile  fleet,  <&.— of  the 
banking  and  mercantile  houses, 
268 — amount  of  capital  invested 
abroad,  269-272— influence  on  the 
export  trade,  270. 

Irwin,  Sidney  7., '  Oliver  Goldsmith,' 
803. 

Italy,  The  Oardens  o(  487.  S€$ 
Ganiens. 


J. 


Jebb,  L.,  '  Small  Holdings,'  234. 


Keats,  John,  a  '  beauty-mystic,*  448- 

445. 
Khasis,  customs  of  the,  195. 
Kids,  method  of  treating,  118,  124. 


Land  Folioy  of  the  QoveirDmmxLU 
222— Small  Holdings  Bill  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  ib. — definition 
of  a  small  holding,  223 — ^torms  of 
purchase,  224 — powers  of  the 
Crofters'  and  Congested  Districts 
Conmilssioners,  225— method  of  ob- 
taining, 226— result  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act,  ib. — ^recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conunittee,  227-229— 
provisions  of  the  Small  Holdings 
and  Allotments  Bill,  229-231— in- 
justice and  hardships  of  the  Bill, 
231-234— character  of  the  Scoteh 
Bill,  235-238— number  of  holdings, 
238— object  of  the  measures,  239— 
Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill,  240— 
proposed  Valuation  Bill  for  Eng- 
land, 242. 

Land  Valuation  Bill,  242. 

Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill,  240. 

Lea,  Lord  Herbert  of,  and  the  Peel- 
ites,  303. 

Leigh,  Miaa  O.,  '  Dante's  Inferno  an 
Autobiography?'  58. 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  P.,  'The  United 
States  in  the  Twentieth  Centuty,' 
53. 

Letters  of  Queen  Viotorla,  The, 
559 — new  light  thrown  on  her  cha- 
racter, ib. — a  woman  pre-emin- 
ently,   ib.  —  early    advisers    and 
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friends,  500— the  King  of  Holland, 
561 — ^his  help  and  affection,  561- 
567— the  Queen's  aoceesion,  66&— 
Leopold  and  Belgium,  565,  566— 
Lord  Melbourne,  567 — ^his  influence 
on  the  Queen,  i6.— the  Whig  ladies 
of  the  household,  568 — interriews 
with  Wellington  and  Peel,  568, 569 
— ^Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
571— the  Queen's  happiness,  572— 
marriage,  578— position  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  i6. — troubles  in 
Syria,  574— correspondence  with 
Leopold  and  Palmerston,  574-577 
— ^bombardment  of  Acre,  577 — 
Parliament  dissolved,  578— Peel 
premier,  i6. — settlement  of  the 
Ladies  question,  i6.— private  corre- 
spondence with  Melbourne,  579— 
his  death,  580— visit  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  i&.  —  of  Louis 
Philippe,  581 — the  Free-trade  ques- 
tion, i&. — sympathy  with  Peel,  ib, 
—Lord  John  Russell  premier,  581 
—troubles  with  Palmerston,  582, 
584-586—1848,  a  year  of  revolution, 
583— Don  Paciflco,  584-death  of 
Peel,  585— Lord  Derby  becomes 
Prime  Minister,  586— the  Crimean 
War,  587-^589— muddle,  580— the 
Queen's  prescience,  500  — Indian 
mutiny,  591— correspondence  with 
Caxming,  591,  592  —  the  Franco- 
Austrian  war,  592, 59S— differences 
with  Ministcsrs,  598— the  Queen 
and  her  consort,  594— death  of  the 
Prince,  596. 

Lloyd-Geoige,  Rt.  Hon.  D.,  M,P., 
his  view  on  preferential  trade  with 
the  colonies,  290. 

Lords,  House  of,  result  of  the  attack 
on,  800. 

Louis  Philippe,  Queen  Victoria's  im- 
pression of  him,  581. 

Lucas,  Begiftald^  'Lord  Beacons- 
fleld's  Novels,'  153. 

Lyall,  Sir  A.,  'Asiatic  Studies,'  182, 
note. 

LyeU,  Sir  C,  'Antiquity  of  lian,' 
176. 

M. 

SCagio  and  Beligiozi,  174— the 
science  of  man,  174-176— discoveries 
of  relics,  176— definition  of  folklore, 
178 — explorations  in  the  Malay 
Penlnsida,  179— the  pagan  races, 
180  —  beliefs,  ib.  —  definition  of 
magic,  181— sympathetic  or  '  mim- 
etic,' i6. — distinction  between  primi- 
tive religion  and  magic,  182— belief 
in   a   supernatural    power,    183— 


superstitious  practices  on  building 
a  house,  185— animistic  beliefs  in 
ritual  attending  sowing,  186— in 
tin,  187— Orang-utan  tribes,  188 
— their  dwellings  and  dress,  ISO- 
food,  ib. — use  of  weapons,  190 — 
monogamous  customs,  ib. — birth 
of  a  child,  191 — name-superstition, 
191-193 — customs  on  a  death,  193 — 
characteristics,  194— customs  of  the 
Khasis,  195 — matriarchy  or  rule  of 
the  mother,  i6.— religion,  197— use 
of  the  egg,  i&.— «ystem  of  polyandry 
in  the  NUgiri  Hills,  198— the  Todas, 
ib. — marriage  customs,  199— beliefs 
about  gods,  i6. — origin  and  history, 
200— ordination  of  the  pcUolt  or 
dairyman  priest,  ib. — marriage  cus- 
toms in  Madras,  201. 

Maitland,  F.  W.,  'Domesday  Book 
and  Beyond,'  142,  143,  note,  146. 

Malay  beUefs,  180,  184.    See  Magic. 

Manor,  The  English,  129— its  hia 
tory,   130 — influence  of  tlie  Celts 
ib, — the  Romans,  131-135 — forma 
tive  elements,   135— class  distinc 
tions,  136— grouping  of  the  people 
137— the    family    holding,    t6.— a 
township,  138,  147— division  of  the 
land,    139-141— by-laws,     141— la- 
bourers,  ib. — the  town-moot,  142 
— principle    of    patronage,    143 — 
private  Jurisdiction  granted  to  local 
lords,  i6.— landowners,  144 — tribute 
or  rent,  <&.— demesne  land,  145— 
duties  of  the  reeve,  145, 148— feudal 
rule  under  the  Norman  Conquest, 
146  — combination    of    'vlll'    and 
manor,  147— rights  of  the  lord,  ib. 
— administration,    148,    150  — ser- 
vices, 149— society,  ib. — the  three 
courts,  160. 

McLean,  Prot  &  J.,  'President 
Booeevelt  and  the  Trusts,'  28. 

Mehemet  All,  revolt  of,  574-577. 

Melanesians,  their  belief  in  a  super- 
natural pow^,  183. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  Queen  Victoria,  565. 

Meynell,  W.,  'Benjamin  Disraeli: 
an  unconventional  Biography,'  153, 
172. 

Milk,  average  yield  of  a  goat.  111,  118, 
123-125— quality,  112  — result  on 
infants,  113— dearth  of,  in  rural 
districts,  115. 

MiUer,WUliam,  'Florentine Athens,' 
402. 

Moore,  EL,  'Time-references,'  65. 

More,  Henry,  as  a  mystical  poet,  452. 

Mystloiain  in  Sngliah  Poetry,  427 
— ^Kingsley's  assertion,  ib. — mysti- 
cism in  the  English  character,  428 
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— some  English  mystics,  i6.— -the 
term  indefinable,  429~aim  of  the 
mystic,  430— transcendental  feel- 
ing, i&.  —  symbolism,  431,  482  — 
poet-seers,  433— love-mystics,  483- 
442— Shelley,  434-486— Browning, 
436-441 — compared  with  Bokhart, 
438— Rossetti,  441,  442— beauty- 
mystics,  442-450— Keats,  443-446— 
Vaugfaan,  445— Wordsworth,  445- 
450— philosophical  mystics,  450 — 
Donne,  ib» — Henry  More,  452 — 
Tennyson,  458-455— Blake,  455-457 
— *  mystic  reason,'  458. 


N. 


Napoleon  III,  Queen  Victoria's  liking 
for  him,  570— his  coup  dPitaty  585 
— ^makes  war  on  Austria,  592. 

<  Naval  Annual,'  6,  26. 

Navy  expenditure,  2— the  Grennan, 
8-18— the  British,  18-27. 

Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  and  the 
FeeUtes,  322,  823. 


P. 


Packing  industry  in  the  United 
States  scandals,  88-42. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
565  —  correspondence  with  the 
Queen,  576,  677— his  character  as 
Minister,  578— the  Queen's  troubles 
with  him,  583,  586,  594. 

Parker,  Mr  G.  S.,  his  *  China  and 
Religion'  criticised,  355. 

Party  veraiis  People,  296— dangers 
of  an  unrestrained  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  <&. — ^meaning 
of  the  term  supremacy,  297 — ^vain 
belief  in  its  absolute  authority,  298 
— the  will  of  the  nation,  209 — evil 
results  of  partisanship,  300. 

Peace  Conference  of  1899,  result,  2 — 
of  1907,  i6. 

Peelites,  The,  301— state  of  parties 
in  1834 ;  802— ^hief  parliamentary 
actors,  i5. — ^Lord  Herbert  of  Lea, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Stan- 
ley, 303,  304 — Gladstone's  position, 
304— Lords  Lincoln  and  Aberdeen, 
id. — Gren  villi  tea  and  Canningites, 
305— birth  of  the  Peelite  party,  ib. 
— motives  of  Disraeli,  306— break 
up  of  the  Coalition  Government, 
308 — Lord  Derby  and  Palmerston, 
i&.— invitations  to  Gladstone,  809, 
310— the  difference  of  a  day,  309— 
Graham  intervenes,  811 — Conserva- 
tive disaffection,  312— Derby's  de- 


claration about  his  relations  with 
Gladstone,  318 — ^fusion  of  Peelltes 
and  Liberals,  314 — ^withdrawal  of 
Russell,  316,  320-324— position  of 
Palmerston,  316,  820 — schema  for 
an  anti-reform  administration,  816 
— the  Crimean  War  and  the  Ca- 
binet, 817-819 — ^parliamentaiy  re- 
form, 819 — ^Mr  Roebuck's  motion, 
820— Newcastle,  822-824— if  Glad- 
stone and  Dinraell  had  united,  S2&- 
828— the  Coalition  a  mistake,  326 
— weakening  of  the  party  system, 
829. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  first  commnnJ- 
cations  with  Queen  Victoria,  570 
—Premier,  578— death,  585— the 
Queen's  appreciation,  ib, 

Pegler,  H.  S.  H.,  '  The  Book  of  the 
Goat,'  111. 

People  versus  Party*  296.  See 
Party. 

Piriou,  K,  *L'Inde  contemporaine,' 
207,211 

Pratt,  K  A.,  'Transition  in  Agricul- 
ture,' 229,  285— *Oiisanisation  of 
Agriculture,'  ib. 

Prince  Consort,  H.R.p.  the,  671— 
marriage  to  Queen  Victoria,  573 — 
difficulties  of  his  position,  i6.— his 
self-forgetting  statesmanship,  594 
—death,  596. 

R 

Raglan,  Lord,  on  the  need  of  hospital 
supplies  in  the  Crimea,  589. 

Beljglon  and  Magio»  174.  See 
Magic. 

Beli^ons  of  the  Far  Sast.  L 
Chinay  851— sects  in  the  Far  East, 
ib, — ^three  religions  in  China,  352- 
853,  374  — persecutions,  363  — the 
sacred  edict,  354— Confucianism, 
i&.— China  a  religious  country,  865 
— racial  peculiarities  of  mind,  366 
—disinclination  for  personification, 
ib, — ^little  wonder  about  the  origin 
of  things,  ib,  —  formalism  and 
materialism,  357 — superstition,  ib, 
— Fdng-shui,  358— the  deification 
of  eminent  men,  ib, — the  Emperor 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  359 — ^the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius,  360  —  mono- 
theism, ib, — sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies, 861-863— influence  of  Con- 
fucius, 368  —  Taoism,  864-867  — 
Buddhism  in  China,  367-371  — 
modem  Taoism,  370 — Lamaism, 
372 — ^various  religious  associations, 
373  —  Japanese  influence,  874  — 
prospects  of  Christianity,  375 — 
religion  in  China  at  a  low  ebb,  876. 
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BUley,  Sir  H.,  *CenBas  of  India,''179, 

Rivers,  W.  H.,  '  The  Todas,*  198-201. 

Roosevelt,  President,  on  preparation 
for  war,  27 

BooaeT6lt»  Fresld«nt,  and  Trosta, 
88— appeal  against  obtaining  money 
by  oomipt  means,  81 — ^hls  view  on 
trusts,  47  —  on  supervision  and 
regulation  of  them,  47-49,  54-57— 
Investigation  into  the  packing  in- 
dustry, 42 

Roseettl,  D.  6.,  a  *  love-mystic,'  441. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  and  the  Peelltes, 
815-321 — becomes  Premier,  581. 

a 

age.  Dean, '  Salmon  and  Trout,'  511, 
514. 

Sarum,  John  of,  *  Polyoratlcus,'  73, 
82-^ 

Scott,  Sir  George,  on  the  progress  of 
Burma,  478. 

Seebohm,  F.,  <The  Village  Com- 
munity,' 180,  note. 

Shaw,  Mr  F.  G.,  'Dry-fly  Fishing,' 
511. 

Shelley,  P.  B.,  a  '  love-mystic,'  484- 
436. 

Slchel,  W.,  *  Disraeli:  a  study  in 
Personality  and  Ideas,'  154,  172. 

Sinclair,  Upton,  •  The  Jungle,'  40. 

Skeat,  W.  W.,  'Pagan  Races  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,'  179  et  9eq. 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Bill, 
for  England,  229 — ^provisions,  ib. 

Small  Landholders'  Bill  for  Scotland, 
235 — provisions,  ib. 

Smith,  Dr  E.,  on  *The  Wasting 
Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children,' 
113. 

SmUh,  Misa  X.  T.,  'The  English 
Manor,'  129. 

BorePs  'Burope  and  the  Frenoh 
Bevolution**  634— career  of  the 
historian,  534,  535— strikes  at  the 
tradition  of  the  Revolution,  530— 
the  war  with  Europe,  587— situa- 
tion of  European  States,  i6.^the 
liberalising  movement,  538— rivalry 
with  England,  539— attitude  of 
Holland,  540— Spain,  <&.— Italy, 
541— Germany,  <&.— Austria,  642— 
Russia,  543— the  Revolution  wel- 
comed, t&. — ^results  abroad,  544— 
bad  influence  of  the  first  hnigriB, 
545— the  flight  to  Yarennes,  546 — 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  ib, — the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  i6.— Talleyrand, 
647  —  and  Dumouries,  i&.  —  Im- 
prisonment of  the  King  and  Queen, 
548 — abolition  of  the  monarchy,  i6. 
— pretensions  of  the  new  Republic, 


649— the  Regicide,  550~seoond  par- 
tition of  Poland,  ib, — Danton,  551 
—  Robespierre,  552  —  treaties  of 
peace,  i6. — ^the  Republic  recog- 
nised, ifr.— England  the  obstacle, 
i6. — the  Directoxy,  558— Bonaparte, 
554-556— Pitt's  proposals  for  peace, 
ib, —  Bonaparte  In  Egypt,  556  — 
troubles  abroad,  557— the  second 
Coalition,  ib. — the  Empire  estab- 
lished, 558. 

Qpeeoh.  The  Variattas  of  Bngliah, 
86— number  of  words  for  one  mean- 
ing, ib. — correct  pronunciation  of 
the  dialects,  87— old  meanings,  88 
—obsolete  historical  words,  89 — 
diflbrent  meanings,  90 — ^prevalence 
of  rhyming  and  alliterative  com- 
pounds, 91  —  typical  expressive 
words,  92 — ^figurative  names,  ib. — 
similes,  98— metaphorical  expres- 
sions, 94 — ^proverbial  sayings,  ib. — 
local,  95— historical,  96 — ^pronunci- 
ation, 97 — use  of  pronouns,  98 — 
verbal  endings,  ib. — loan  words, 
99 — hypothetical  personages,  100 — 
their  names,  101 — omens  of  death 
and  ill-luck,  102— charms,  103  — 
home-made  medicines,  104— plant- 
names,  ib.  —  weather-lore,  105  -*- 
farming,  106-108— animals,  106  — 
birth  and  wedding  customs,  106 — 
funeral,  109— ecclesiastical,  ib. 

Spencer  and  Glllen,  'Native  Tribes 
of  Central  Australia,'  extract  from, 
191. 

Spurgeon,  Caroline  F.E.,*  Mysticism 
in  English  Poetry,'  427. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  organisation, 
85  —  capitalisation,  86  —  use  of 
underhand  means,  ib. — profits,  37 
— action  against,  52. 

Stanmore,  Lord,  his  life  of  'Sidney 
Herbert,'  308  et  aeq. 

StefTens,  L.,  'The  Shame  of  the 
Cities,'  29. 

Stewart,  Mr  W.  C,  '  The  Practical 
Angler,  525. 

Stock  Exchange,  London,  oi&clal  list, 
246. 

Stockmar,  Baron,  his  tactful  help- 
fulness, 579. 

Switzerland,  parliamentary  system, 
299. 


T. 


Taft,  Mr,  his  view  of  the  protective 
system  and  Trusts,  48. 

Tennyson,  Lord,  as  a  poet  of  mysti- 
cism, 453-455. 

Thurston,  E.,  'Ethnographic  Notes 
In  Southern  India,'  179,  201. 
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Todas,  their  customs  and  beliefs,  198- 
201. 

Trade,  preferential,  with  the  Colon- 
ies, 279,  286-294. 

TroBts  and  President  Boosevelt, 
28— antagonism  to,  29— resnlt  of 
ezi)osares  of  the  system,  ib, — in- 
surance companies,  30— railways, 
32-38 — private-car  companies,  38 — 
Standard  Oil  Company,  35-38— the 
Elkins  Bill,  37— cost  of  transport- 
ing live  cattle,  38 — scandals  of  the 
packing  industry,  39-42  — Keill- 
Beynolds  Report,  42  —  interstate 
commerce  clause,  43 — position  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  i6.— exercise  of 
power,  44-46— anti- trust  legislation, 
45, 50, 54 — Traffic  Association  cases, 
45— establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  48 — ^penalties  of  re- 
bating, 49— actions  against,  50-58 
— number,  51 — difficulties  of  the 
work  of  regulation,  53-57. 

U. 

United  States,  system  of  legislation, 
299. 

V. 

Vaughan,  Henry,  his  mystical  poetry, 

445. 
Vaughan-Stevens,   Mr,  his  theories 

on  the  Semang,  189. 
Viotoria,  The  Iietters  of  Queen, 

559. 
Vinogradoff,  P.,  *The  Growth  of  the 

Manor,'  130  et  seq.—*  Villainage  in 

England,'  149,  note. 
Virgil,  influence  on  Dante,  59. 


W. 

Ward,  Sir  J.,  his  views  on  preferen- 
tial trade,  289. 

Water-supply  of  the  United  Kins* 
dom,  The,  377— present  waste, 
377-380— a  marketable  commodity, 
378— the  term  *  water-supply,'  380 
— consumption  per  head  in  urban 
districts,  381 — the  London  supply, 
i5. — ^wealth  of  water  boards  and 
companies,  381,  382 — canal  com- 
panies, 382 — the  Thames  flow,  i&. 
— the  Lea,  383^dimension8  of  canal 
reservoirs,  i&.— estimates  of  con- 
sumption, 384 — various  uses,  384, 
385— future  demand,  386 — ^the  rain- 
fall, 387— waste  of  water,  389 — 
deputation  of  County  Councils,  390 
— competition  for  sources  of  supply, 
391-393— inadequate  control,  393 — 
reform  hindered,  394 — repcurtof  the 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commissioners, 
394-397— sewage  pollution,  397 — 
a  Central  Water  Departaient,  ib, — 
public  and  private  rights,  398 — 
Watershed  Boards,  399-401. 

Watts-Dunton,  Mr  Theodore,  on  the 
mysticism  of  Rossetti,  441. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  invited  to 
form  a  Government,  508. 

Wilkinson,  R.  J.,  *  Malay  Beliefs,' 
184. 

Wolf,  L.,  *  The  Centenary  Edition  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  earlier  Novels,' 
153,  172. 

Wordsworth,  William,  as  a  mystical 
poet,  445-450. 

Wright,  Pzof.  J.,  *The  English  Dia- 
lect Dictionary,'  edited  by,  86. 
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nil.     Irish  Parliamentary  Antiquities. 

IX.  Madame  Necker  and  her  Salon. 

X.  The  Colonial  Conference. 

XI.  Black  and  White. 
Kll.     Ireland— A  Nation. 


The  Quarterly  Review 


IV. 

V. 


VIL 

VIIl. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XII. 

xin. 


JULY,  1907 
German  Naval   Ambitions  ■nd 

British  Supremacy. 
President     Roosevelt    and    tbe 

Trusts. 
By  Professor  McLean  (Toronto). 
Dantea  ••Inferno"  As  An  Auto- 
biography. 

By  Gertrude  Leith. 
The  Varieties  of  English  Speech. 
The  Case  lor  the  Goat. 
By  •'Home Counties"  (Illustrated). 
VI.    The  Engiish  Manor. 

By  L.  Toulmin  5mitb. 
Lord  Beaconsfleld's  Novels. 

By  Reginald  Lucas. 
Magic  and  Religion. 

By  Edward  Clodd. 
Indian  Poverty  and  DIscontcnL 
The  Land  Policy  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment. 
British  Investments  Abroad. 
The  Last  Colonial  Conference. 
Party  versus  People. 


:»»»»»»»»»»»»»:»»»»»:»»»»»»»» 
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IWothersI 


IWothersI 


Are  jon  dlaturbed  *.t  nig-ht  aad  broken  of  joar  real  b;  &  lick  child  SHSerlsK  mmA 

crfiug  with  the  excruciating  pa,ln  of  Cutting  T«eth?    If  ao,  go 

at  oDCe  and  get  a  tiattle  of 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING  SYRUP 

It  wilt  relieve  the  poor  little  anfferer  immediately — depend  upon  it;  there  i*  no  mia- 
take  about  it.  There  ia  not  a  mother  on  earth  who  has  ever  need  it  who  will  not  tell 
70tt  at  once  that  it  will  reguUtr  the  bowels,  and  give  rett  to  the  mother  and  relief 
and  health  to  the  child,  opcratinEf  like  magic  Pleaaant  to  the  taste,  and  ia  the 
preacrlption  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  beat  famale  phraiciana  and  nuraaa  in  the 
United  Statea.    Bold  eTerywhere. 

TWBHTT-FZT9  CBNT8    A    BOTT^B. 


JMK  FOR   IT 


GALLAGHER 
SOAP 


THEN    BUY   IT 


IS  OWIIE|>,CONTRdlLEaOPIlMfra  ^  NANAfitD 
BT  THE  SANE  INTERESTS  TOOJCY  AS  DURING  THE 
PAST  THIRTY  YEARS 

More  attention  f  Ivento 

PURITY.  QUALITY.  FLAVOR 

aCVEHRT  DETAIL  (^MeiH^acturethancvErb^re 


caarA 


MC£TnN&  fWff  r(H//t  MOC£/f. 


JPo»mr.(!miwm[^DmitM  tvFtc  as 

ecoNonr  aMACcomraFmsmm^m, 

MOriU£/fS  0MAMM,miiUmmtlf6^£{X 

iMin  MAM/FACTime. 

^  AMKHLPTE  PPRHY 

nay  Cost  a  licde  more  thsD  SQIM 

hut  QIEAPeRiatheBrf,  and  then 
|6  BETTER  you  know. 

YOire  6R0CER  CAH  SPPPLYYOO 

T/i/SCi//r  WAf£P. 


■*■ 


_ 


«p 


If  you  are  interested  in  building  a  building  of 
any  sort,  you  will  be  interested  in 


The  Afchitedural  Record 

Send  for  a  Sample  G>py— FREE 


The  Architedtural  Record  Company 

f  1  to  15  East  24th  Street,  New  Yoik 
841  Manadiiock  6uil<fing.  CSiicago 


